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PREFACE TO THE THIBR EDITION. 

■ I J ‘ , -a 

^T^HE Second Edition..of Wi‘ight*s Graiamar of the Ambio 
language, had been out of print long before" the death of its 
author^ but he was never able to And the lewnrc necessaiy for 
prepaiing a New Edition. The demand for it having become 
more and more pressing, Prof. W. Robertson Smith,, -who well 
deserved the honour of succeeding to Wright’s chair, resolved to 
undertake this task. He began it with his usual ardour, but the 
illness which cut short his invaluable life soon interrupted the 
work. At his death 56 pages had been printed, whilst the 
revision had e^ttended over 30 pages more. Robertson Smith had 
made use of some notes of mine, which he had marked with 
my initials* and it was for this reason among others that the 
Syndics of the Cambridge Univeraity Press invited me. through 
Prof. Bevan, to continue the revision. After earnest deliberation 
I consented* inRueneed chiefly by my respect for the excellent 
work of one of my dearest friends and by a desire to oompJete 
that which another dear friend had begun. Moreover Prof Bevan 
promised his assistance in correcting the English atyle aud in 
seeing the book through the press* 

I have of course adhered to the method followed by Robertson 
Smith in that part of the Grammar which he revised. Trifling 
corrections and additions and such suggestions m had already 
been made by A. Milller, Fleischer and other scholars, are given 
in square brackets. Only in those cases where it seemed necessary 
to take all the responsibility upon myself* have I added my 
iidtiala. Besides the printed list of additions and corrections at 
the end of the Second Volume, Wright had noted here and there 
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OH the raargiTi of his own copy some new examples (chiefly from 
the which have beea inserted, unless they seemed quite 

superfluous, without any distinctive sign. I have found but very 
few notes by Rohertaon Smith on the portion which he had not 
definitely revised j almost all of these have been marked with his 
initials. Wright's own text has been altered in a comparatively 
amall number of passages (for Instance § 252, § 353), where I felt 
sure that he would have done it himself. Once or twice Wright 
has noted on the margin " wants revision." 

The notes bearing upon the Comparative Grammar of the 
Semitic languages have for the most part been replaced by 
references to Wright's Comparative Grammar^ published after his 
death by Robertson Smith (1890). 

1 have to acknowledge my obligations to Mr Du Pr6 Thornton^ 
who drew my attention to several omisBious. But my warmest 
thanks must he given to my dear friend and colleague Prof Be van, 
who has not only taken upon himself all the trouble of seeing this 
revised edition through the preas^ but by many judicious remarks 
has contributed much to the improving of it. 

The Second Volume ia now in the printers' hands. 


Letues, 

1899 . 


M. J. DE QOEJK 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION, 


A SECOND Edition of my rsTised and eolaj^ged translation of 
Caspar's Arabic Grammar having been called fox, I have 
thought it my duty not simply to reprint the book, but to subject 
it again to a thorough revision. In fact, the present is almost a 
ne’w work; for there is hardly a sectLon which has not undergone 
alteration, and much additional matter has been given, as the ysry 
size of this volume (351 pages instead of 257) shows. 

In revising the book I have availed myself of the labours of 

Arab Grammarians, both ancient and modern. Of the former I 

■ ■ ■ ^ 

may mention in particular the ^Alfiya of 'Ibn M^ik, with 

the Commentary of ^Ibn Atil (ed. Dieted, ISal, and the Beirut 
edition of 1872); the Mufassal of ^ebEainahiari (sA 

Broch, 1859); and the LamtyiUa 5^^) of 'Ibn 

Malik, with the Commentary of his son Badru 'd-dtn (ed. Yolek, 
1866)* Of recent native works I have diligently used the 

'trTaUb ft *l-Mam£ib (vJLwt 

that is, the of the Maronite Gabriel FarhStj with 

the notes of Butnia "el-Bistlmi (Beirut, 1354); ’el-Bistani^a smaller 
Grammars founded upon the above, entitled 
(gOJr ^Ul.4, second edition, Beirut, 1807); and Na^if 'd- 
Yazigi's Fa4lv %Hi0b (.^UaiiJl J-oJ, second edition, Beirut, 
136 6> 

Among European Grammarians I have made constant use of 
the works of S. de Sacy (Grammaire Arabe, 2de ^cl., 1831), Ewald 
(Grammatics Critica Lingua Arabics, 1831-33), and Lumsden 
(A GraniTDar of the Arabic Language, voL i*, 1813); which last, 
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however^ is based on tte system of the Arab Grammaiiaos, and 
therefore but ill-ndapted, apai-t from its bulk and rarity, for the 
use of beginners. I have also consulted wjfch advantage the 
grammar of Professor Lagus of Heisiugfoi^ (Laroknrs i Arabiska 
Spriketn ISfiD). But I am indebted above all to the labours of 
Professor Fleischer of Leiprig, whose notes on the first volume of 
De Sacy^s Grammar (as far as p. 359) have appeared from time 
to time in the Betidite der K^igl Sdoliskcken GesdlscJn^ dsr 
Fis^^scAu/jfeji (1363-64-66-70), in which periodical the student 
will also find the treatises of the same soholav Uebs^- A^ieti 

der SoTidtialapposiiioji ifn Arahischen (IS62) and Z/eher dtts 
VerhdUjiiss und die CoTi^truction der SacJi- nnd linr 

Arahisdien (1356). 

In the notes which touch upon the comparative grammar of 
the Semitic languages, I have not found much to alter, except in 
matters of detail. I have read, I believe, neaily everything that 
has been published of late years upon this subject—the fanciful 
lucubrations of Von Raumer and Raabe, as well as the learned 
and scholarly treatises of Ndldeke, Philippi, and Tegn^r, My 
standpoint remains, however, nearly the same as it formerly was. 
The aaeient Semitic languages—Arabic and jEthiopic, Assyrian, 
Canaanitic (Pheenician and Hebrew), and Aramaic (so-called 
Chaldee and Syriac)—ai’e as closely connected ivith each other 
as the Romance languages—Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Pro-' 
venial, and French; they are all daughters of a deceased mother, 
standing to them in the relation of Latin to the other European 
languages just specified. In some points the north Semitic 
tongues, particularly the Hebrew, may bear the greatest re¬ 
semblance to this parent speech j but, on the whole, the south 
Semitic dialects, Ai'ahic and iSthiopic,—but especially the formei', 
—have, I still think, preserved a higher degiec of likeness to the 
original Semitic language. The Hebrew of the Peotatench, and 
the Assyrian*, as it appears in even the oldeat iuscriptioDiS, seem 

* Ae regards AssyriaD, I rely chiefly upon the well-known works 
of Oppertj Sayce, and Schrader. 
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to me to b&ve already attained nearly the same £tage of gram¬ 
matical development (or decay) as the poat-clflaeical Arable, the 
spoken language of mediseval and modem times. 

I have to thank the Home Government of India for con¬ 
tributing the sum of fifty pounds towards defraying the expenses 
of printing this work; and some of the loeal Governments for 
subscribing for a certain number of copies; namely, the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, twenty, and the Home Department (Fort’William h 
twenty-five; the Government of Bombay, ten; of Madras, ten;, 
and of the Punjab, sixty copies. My friend, and former school¬ 
fellow, Mr D, Mun'ay (of Adelaide, S. Australia), has also given 
pecuniary aid bo the same extent as the India Office, and thereby 
laid me, and I hope I rnay say other OrieotnUsts, under a fresh 
obligation. 

Professor Fleischer of Leipzig will, I trust, look upon the 
dedication as a mark of respect for the Oiiental scholarship of 
Germany, whereof he is one of the worthiest representatives; and 
as a slight acknowledgment of much kindness and help, extending 
over a period of more than twenty years, from the publication of 
Diy first work in 1S52 down to the present year, in which, amid 
the congratulations of numerous pupils and friends, he has cele¬ 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of his doctorate. 

W. WEIGHT. 

CAMuniriGE, 

Ut Jvly, 1874. 
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PART FIRST. 

OETHOGEAPHY AND OETHOEPY. 


I. THE LETTEES' AS CONSONANTS. 

1. Arabic, like Hebrew and Syriac, is written and read fnim A 

. ^ * it* tit tit 

right to left The letters of the alphabet 

^ .>5 »!» i t t 6, r » i i t * 

or are twenty-eight in 

number, and are all consonants, though three of them are also used 
as vowels (see § 3). They vary in form, according as they are con¬ 
nected with a preceding or following letter, and, for the most part, 
terminate in a bold stroke, when they stand alone or at the end of* 
a word. The following Table gives the letters in tlioir usual order, 
along with their names and numerical values. 



PIOURB. 


NAMK. 


Connected. 

NUMEIUCAX 

Uncon¬ 

nected. 

With a pre¬ 
ceding 
letter. 

With a fol¬ 
lowing 
letter. 

With both. 

VALUE. 

Jui EHf. 
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... 

. . . 

1 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

Smimia—PlMgufr—Uuwin Boy —HL> npacily— T^wre Siurnui—Cniue d,.wn Iho 
Ciioji uf Ionia—Fciu|;«, arut. tnufOM—Ritrfj. aiic. EfJlJino—Itulti*—Acnjpolii 
“VVolli—Sail fuf Sig^Jilc—Huiui af 

Nov£MBi:r IS3Gr—On my return to Smyrna I found the 
inhabitants in great akrm in conBcqueiice of the pla^ie at 
ConstnntiuDjdc : this ooutinued during the luonths of No¬ 
vember and Deccmlx^r. The mortality for nearly six weehs 
vfft& estimated at GOOO, 7000. and even tOCO per week, be¬ 
sides women, children, and slaves: the whole atnoujit of 
deaths in Constatitino]>le and the suburbs during this 
auturtm being roughly estimated at above 100,000. No 
quarantine being then ]jermitled by the predeBtinarian 
creed of the Turks, the Flunks of Smyrna iiaturallv dreaded 
iU arrival amongst them, and their fears were but too well 
founded. It is, however, a remarkable fact, not yet satisFac- 
torily esplainedj that the plague is never very destructive 
at Smyrna, when brought thither from Constantino¬ 

ple, whereas that of Egypt spreads iiumcdiately, and b of 
the worsridiaractcr. An instance of the iioii-contHgion of 
the;Constantinople plague had just occurred in the case of 
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Rem. a. I in connection with a preceding J fonns the figures A 
This combination is called and is generally 

reckoned a twenty-ninth letter of the alphabet, and inserted before 
The object of it is merely to distinguish Slif os the long vowel 
a, § 3, from elif os the spiritus lenis (4lif with h^mza, I, § 16). 

Rem. h. The order of the letters « and ^ is sometimes inverted. 
The Arabs of Northern Africa arrange the letters in a diflerent 
sequence; viz. 

They distinguish sJ from J ^7 giving the former a single point 
below, and the latter one above, thus: f a /, but i A A* At the 
end of a word these points are usually omitted, oi, 

Rbm. 0 . In manuscripts and elegantly printed books many of 
the letters are interwoven with one another, and form ligatures, of 
which the following are examples. 



js^ s A 

vjyy- 


^ #- 

L l9‘ 

gh. 

V- 

Imh. 



yJh 


[These ligatures, in which one letter stands above another, are 
very inconvenient to printers, especially wlien, as in this book, 
English and Arabic are intermingled; and most founts have some 


c 


device to bring the letters into line. Thus ^ appears as 


or, in the fount used for this grammar, as 


The latter 


method is a recent innovation, first introduced by Lane in his D 
Arabic Lexicon, and its extreme simplicity and convenience have 
caused it to be largely adopted in modem founts, not only in 
Europe but in the East. But in writing Arabic the student ought 
to use the old ligatures os they are shewn in Mss. or in the more 
elegant Eastern founts.] 


* This is not confined, in the earliest times, to African Mss. In 
some old Mss., on the other hand, h has the point below, s, a, or even 


o 


fJRlSfcK MirRl>ER, 


jcxsT 


two GriHrlffi, wlio carae to Smyrna as pnssoogCTS in oup of 
tlio steaniors. The disease did not appear until after they 
had landed, when one of them died; and though they were 
in constant euinmOTiicatioii with their friends, it was not 

cDinmunicatcd to arty one else. 

Having resumed iny former quarters at ^farniciiu^B, 1 
passed somo days in working up ray notes anti journals, and 
in partaking of the hospitable conviviality of the inhabit¬ 
ants. The merchants complained excessively of the mono¬ 
poly of figs which Yacoub Paella of Aidin had just esta¬ 
blished, the supply having also been extreraely short this 
year, Hb practice de&oly resembled that of ^ichcmet AU 
and, by coinpcUinig the peasants to sell their 
crops to him at a price arbitrarily fixed by himself, viz. 
90 piastres the quintal, he was enabled to control, and ob¬ 
tain the highest prices in the Siiiyma bazEtar : these varied 
Irom ii50 to 300 piastres the quintal. 

About this time an atrocioua murder was committed lu 
the streets of Smyrna, which marks the vindictive character 
of the Greeks- Exactly a year ago, a Greek of the uaine 
of S[nro, having stabbed a man in a drunken quarreb rushed 
into the house of a Frank merchant, where my in form ant 
was residing at the time, and demanded an asylum. Pitying 
the unfortunate man, the merchant allowed him to rcmaiiiH 
and refused admittance lo the Turkish guattl, theFrutiks ac¬ 
knowledging none but consular jurisilietion in their quarters. 
The authorities, believing that the house was the property 
of an Englishman, applied to the IJritish consul, who gave 
his saTictioH for the ap|>rcliensinn of the culprit j hut ns the 
house belonged to a Dutcliiuan, and llie Dutch consul with¬ 
held his consent, the murderer escaped to one of the islands. 
The affair blew over in the eouirae of time; the relations of 
tile murdered man forgave the criminal; and about six 
months afterwards he re turned to Smyrna. One relative, 
however, w^as not bo easily satisfied, and he swore that he 
would have the murderer's hlocxl within a year of his cousin^s 
death: this he elTectcd by stabbing tlie unhappy S]iitx> at 
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Part Fiiist.— Orthog^-aphy and 


in 


B 


Reh. d TJioee letter* Trhicli are identical in form^ and distin- 
guislied from on^ another in writing only I7 tlie aid of tlie email 

dots usually called j>oinis plur, JaiJ), are divided 

by the grammarians into litosuf or Jrsiy i,e, 

r r r ^ ITTI S' T ’- 

and ^ ^^ ijj ifts ocit&t or jv^ateficiij i,e+ 
pcyinUd, letters. To tlie former class belong >, 
and ^ ; to tho latter ij j, uij ]^y and Tlie lettei-s 
^ ftTid are generally distinguished as follows: 

^ is called itJl ^ fi/te ^ Sfie jjiwjti (j) ■ 

O li iy3y 5 UjV 1 ik^f, tin J wnuA' Sim ^WJits above (1) ; 


„ Lj^^apJ iUllj iJte j njitJi- two pomts hcloto ; 

^ J with f/tftis 

The unpointed letters are sometiines still furtlier distinguislied 
fi'OtQ the pointed by vanous Oontrivancea, such »s wilting the letter 
in a smaller size below the line, placing a point l>elowj or an angular 
mark abovOf and the like; ao that we fi nd in carefully written 
maauBcripte ^ 

^ etc. Also ? or * by way of distinction from 5. In some 

old Msa. oi lias only one point ahove^ and then ^ takes a point 
below. 

BEMr a The letters aie also divided into the following classes^ 
which take their names from the particular part of tlie vocal oigans 
that is cliiefly instnimcntal in producing their sounds. 

tC ^ M J p ^ ^ ^ fl-Jr 

Or the Labials a Up)^ 

>5 jrrf ^ J J (I, 

i in uttering wliicJi tlte 
tongue is pressed against the gum (llUt), 

^ ^ s ■> Oj '' 

the sibiliirntEj y ^ whicli are pronounced 

. f, Jr rfy^ 

with the tip of the touguo (aJU^Jt). 


* [With final the use of the two points below is optional 
Some modern prints^ especially those issued at Bair&t^ always insert 
them except when the represents Uif mutem (| 7, rom. &): thua 

. r J, but . ^..1 


CMAf, 3 

the s^lme hour, and the smxie ni^lit twelvemonth* on which 
ihe murder had been coinmitted. 

Many anecdotes were current at ftniymia respeetiiig Hus¬ 
sein Bey, the guvenior* who had the character of being 
the moat nutoi-ioua a.nd rapacious n^oney-maker in the 
empire. Some of his expedients are worth recorfling as 
instances of Turkish manners. He possesses a large house 
and gurderii near Bouruoubat, which produces excellent 
fruit, and in which tw'U years agu he had a most abundant 
crop of cherries. Anxious to sell them to advantage, he 
sent for the principal fruiterers to value them* w^ho ivcre 
all equally desirous of propitiating the governor by 
praising hitj fruit. They vit'd with each other In eati- 
niating the quantity as w'ell as the quality, and ended by 
ctmgratulatiug Husseiu Bey on his good fortune and suc¬ 
cess; but they did not know whom they had to deal ivithj 
for no sooner had he got them to declare unanimously that 
his cherries were ivorth some highly prepostcrouB sum* than 
he nailed them to their bargain, and declared they sliuuhl 
not leave his bouse until they liad bought hia fruit at the 
]>rice they hcul named. Hcmoustraneci was useless; and they 
were compelled to pay the penalty of their llatterv. 

On another occasion he determined to uitike money bv 
what he called ** sL'lliug the sea," f, c. he put up to auction 
fifty feet of sea-shore along the Marina and Avhnrfs* which 
the inhahitunts of the houses abutting on the beach w^erc 
compelled to buy in order to prevent othen; from building 
on the spot. But a condition was attached to tho transac¬ 
tion, binding the purchaicer to enclose and lill up his portion 
witiiin a very short space of lime; and if this was not done, 
the sea w’As again sold* and the unfortunate owners w'eru 
compelled to repurchase it. In one instance the purchasers 
proceeded to eiicltsc and ^jartially nil njii their shares. The 
sea-walls were built, and some ninddy swamps were Ibmjcd. 
wiiirh caufic‘d* according to tho opinion of Dr. Clarke* the 
malignant fever which raged in the town a few years ago. 

The weather during this month w'as variabie and iin- 
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* S » S .» j j j 


0** the liquids j J O, which are pro- A 

nottnced with the extremity of the tongue (or cpjJjl). 

J S i J J 

the letters ^ which are uttered 

through the open orifice of the lips (j.^ ^ 

jfi »J t >3 -• w <• 

A. a l aJ l or the letters C) > i», which are uttered 

by pressing the tongue against the rough or corrugated portion of 

J » Id ^ J ^ m 

the palate or ^1). 

the letters J uttering which the B 

J ^ St ^ 

uvula («VJi) is brought into play. 

i J J jS » , J J f p, ^ 

or the gutturals, I ^ C ^ ^ 

The letters 1 ^ are called or t/ia 

^ J J J ^ 

sqft letters, and XLaJI tlie weak letters. 


2. The correct pronunciation of some of these letters, for ex¬ 
ample ^ and it is scarcely possible for a European to acquire, 
except by long intercourse with natives. The following hints will, C 
however, enable the learner to approximate to their sounds. 

1 with Kbmza (t, I, see § 15) is the spiritus lenis of the Greeks, 
the X of the Hebrews (as in I^X, iXT, tjSxn). It may be com¬ 
pared with the h in the French word homme or English hour. 

V is our b. 

Cj is the Italian dental, softer than our t. 

^ is pronounced like the Greek 6, or th in thinff. The Turks 
and Persians usually convert it into the surd s, as in sing. [In Egypt 
it is commonly confounded \vith O, less often with ]) 

^ corresponds to our g in gem. In Egypt and some parts of 
Arabia, however, it has the sound of the Heb. or our g in get. 

the Heb. n, is a very sharp but smooth guttural aspirate, 
stronger than but not rough like Europeans, as w’ell as Turks 
and Persians, rarely attain the correct pronunciation of it. 

^ has the sound of ch in the Scotch word loch, or the German Roche. 

> is the Italian dental, softer than our d. 

3 bears the same relation to ^ that does to O. It is sounded 


1 


I.KAVE SMVltXA. 


[ClIArp 


: we bad a fu’W davs of iwft^ batmy ivcatbcr, bkf an 
Enj^lish sumiTier. alternating wltb violent thunderstorniSp 
But it was a source of great regret to uic that my mountain 
barometera, which I had been eTcpectinig For the last tw'elve- 
itioiith, had not yet arrived; nor did I receive them before 
the spring. 

While hesitating in what manner 1 should spend the 
winter, (For, altlioiigb the season would not admit of tra¬ 
velling in the interior of Asia Minor, I was unwilling to 
throw it away entirely,) and undetermined whether 1 should 
visit Syria or Egyjit, I had tile pleasure of luaking the 
acf^uaintance of Mr. J- Brooke, who had visited Smyrna in 
his lieautiful schooner the '^ItoyqJist,*^ in wLieb he has siuco 
exj>lored ports of the China Seas, and the coeisIs of Borneo 
and Sumatra, He projioseiJ to me to spend the two follow¬ 
ing months with him on a cruise down tho coast of Ionia 
and Caria, fur as lihotlcs; to this I readily assented, and 
immediately proceeded to make preparations for the tspe- 
dition. 

Wednesday, Xovenihcr ^30.—Al\er Trailing several dttys 
for a fair hrue^c, we got under weigh akmt nine ,a w,, with 
a light wind j but after beating down as Far as the castle, 
w'e were becalmed, and haid to let go oor anchor, not to drift 
iTaek to Smynm. Here we were boarded by a tH>at sent 
with a messenger from tho governor, who was ignorant of tlie 
privileges of a British yacht, to inquire for our Teskemy, 
or passjiort. Tlie night was warm and line, and gur poss- 
tion not uninteresting he we lay becalmed, and employed 
ourselves in w^atebing the beautiful acenery of the cosist, and 
the iieaked and wooded hills Iwhind the castle, or listening 
to the jackals howling In the moqntains. 

Thursday, December 1 —Delayed by tvmtrary winds and 
calms, we could only get down to Lung Ulaiub 

Fridai|, December Z. Slaving passed Oape Ivai'a Boumou 
with a fresh breeze, w'C soon came in sight of the Gulf of 
S<'io, but it blew' so strong from the S.W. that wc went 
alxjut and bore away for Fougca, where we cast anchor olF 


0 PATtT Finn's.—Orthography imd Ortho^y, 2 

A like the ^ of the modem Greeks^ or in that, with Tlie Tuika and 
Persians usuall}' convert it into [In Egypt it is sometimes ^ but 
oftener rf.] 

j ifi in all positions a diGtinctly articulated Ungual r, as in rmi. 

j is the English z. 

is the surd s in mist; lj-, si in Matf. 

1^3 the Heb^ p is a strongly articulated s, somewhat like is in 
hisSr 

^ is an aspirated d, strongly articulated between the front part 

of the side of the tongue and the molar teeth fsomewlnit like th in 
this). The Turks and Persians usually pronounce it like [In Egypt 
it is an emphatic d, without ospimticn^ more difficult to an English 
tongue than the true Bedouin u^r] 

-bj the Hebn El, is a strongly articulated palatal t. 

li bearSj strictly speakings tlie same relation to Is that ^ and h 
do to Cj and >. It is usually prouoimced like a strongly articulated 
palatal z, though many of the Ambs give it the same sound as 
C [with which it is often confounded in The Turks and Persians 

change it into a common z. To distinguisli it from sj®, 4? is some¬ 
times spoken of as 

^, the Heb. , is a strong (but to [rnost] Europeans* as well as 
Turlffi and PersianSj unpronounceable) guttural, related in its nature 
to with winch it is sometimes confounded. It is described as 
produced by a smart compression of the upper part of the windpipe 
aud forcible emission of the breath. It is wrong to treat it, in any 
of the Semitic language.^, os a mere vowel-letter, or (worse still) as 
D a nasal n or nff. 

^ is a guttural g, accompanied by a grating or rattling sound: as 
in gargling, of which we have no example in English. The y of the 
modem Greeks, the Korthumbrian r, and the French r grassSye, are 
approjtimatioiis to it*. 

is our / 

(3* the Heb^ p* is a strongly articulated guttural h; but in parts 
of Arabia, and throughout Northern Africa^ it is pronounced as a 

I? ^ 

* [Hence t is sometimes replaced by j as in the Yemenite jtA# 

w J- ^ 

for Hamdani ed. Midler 103,17 etc.^ and often in Mss.—He G.] 




Cmr, itKJti.] 


roufiKs. 


Us jnt^turosqiic to^Tin lu one of the harbours deacribed by 
T^ivv.* Going on shore with our guns we found Bome rod- 
legged ]jattriflgt'« and a few Imri's on the neighbouring 
hiTls^ whicii 1 have already dcaeribeJ aa being entirely vol¬ 
canic and Lruchylic. The Turlis we met were civil; and 
though we were unnocottipanied by a talar^ they did not 
annoy ufi with their curiosity or interference, perhajis be- 
cniiise we w'ere well armed. 

Saturday, Docember 3* — Being still detained by the 
violence of the gatc,^ w'c again w'cnt on sboro to shoot, 
accompanied by un old Turtish chasseur, wdio, with hia 
king duclv+gUDj pretended to bo able to point otil the best 
resorts for game. Our only adventure was the bursting of 
his gun into a thousand pieces, in conseirjuence of his 
putting in a large charge of English povi'der^ although we 
had already warned him cm the subject. He was severely 
cut about the arm and face, but canio on boaitl the next 
day to beg for a little more powder. 

Sunday. DEceinlxw d — The population of Fougcs con¬ 
sisted of GOO Turkish aod 400 Greek houses. We again 
strolled on shore in the altcmixniT ami visited a Greek 
chajiiel and burial-ground a short distance outside the town : 
on most of the graves were fragments of broken carthern 
jars, a remnant of the superstition of olden times. Many 
Lraces of ancient and modern quarries are visible in the 
hills above the town. 

IMouday, December 5. — We sailed early from Fougts, 
and stood arrua^ the cnlranee of the Gulf of Smyrna, hut 
were unable to ivorh through the passage between the 
mainland and the Spalmadores before night, 

Tuesday, Deecmber b. — The morning found ua lieating 
slowly to windward betwTcn the Spahnadores and the har¬ 
bour of Eghri Liman, the ancient |x>rt Fliccnicus. ^rhe 
maiuland is rocky mid barren, but the islands arc well 
wo^ided. Scio ttpj>carcd to the south, its bold and yellow 
mouiitatns forming a striking outline against the blue 

“ Lih. c. Ij[. -S« b1iu i. ^,1.43. 
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II. The Vowels and Diphthongs. 

hard g\ whilst in [Cairo and some parts of] Syria it is vulgarly con- A 
founded with 8 lif h^maitnm, as *nUu, ija'ulu, for ^uUu, yakTilu. 

O. exactly our k, /, m, n. When immediately 
followed by the letter without any vowel coming between them, 

O talces the sound of w: as <y^/n 6 , *amhar, iCiw ^mhd’u, 
not ghtb, *anbar, s^)ibau. 

« is our A. It is distinctly aspirated at the end, as well as at 

the beginning, of a syllable; e.g. ^ hum, iUal 'aklaka. In the 

t' ^ 

grammatical termination «the dotted 5 [called iU] is pro¬ 
nounced like O, t)*. ' ' B 

j and are precisely our w and y. The Turks and Persians 
usually give j the sound of w. 


11. THE VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS. 

3. The Arabs had originally no signs for the short vowels. To 
indicate the long vowels and diphthongs they made use of the three 
consonants that come nearest to them in sound: viz. I (w’ithout hhnza, 
see § 1 , rem. «, and § 15) for d, for I and at, ^ for u and au. E-g., C 

/», kai, dd, ^ Utu. 

4. At a later period the following signs were invented to e.xpre$s 
the short vowels. 

(a) 1/sth or ^ ^ (nearly the 

French e muei); e.g. JiLk. halaka, semsun, ket'lmun. 

(5) -7 k^r or khra t (as in pin), I (a dull, obscure /, 

resembling the Welsh y, or the i in bird); e.g. bihi, lol id^'itun. D 

6 ^ 9 s ^ 

(c) L damm or d^mma « (as m bull), o, u (nearly as 

the German o in Mbrtel, or the French eu in jeune); e.g. lahu, 

4 S J • 4 j 

hbjgiitun, ‘bmniti. 


* In point of fact, this figure 5 is merely a compromise between 
the ancient 0 1 (Heb. Pi 7 , H 7)1 the old pausal »1 (ah), and the 
modern « 1. (Heb. n ~)i hi which lost the » is silent. 



r, 


flltVTHtl.E* 


[ CuAr. Xxii. 


sky. At length ivc atichoTod iu tho eups^iuua harbour of 
Lrythno, knd locked by proniontoricB and iBlands^ amidfil 
which we were enabled In Jiud our way by the help of ati ex- 
cL’llont chart, for which we were indebU?d to Captain Grai es, 
coniioanding the - Heaeon/' then surrey mg the coast of 
Ionia and Caria. It was a quiet and scqueslcrcd s]>ot| and 
the gentle breeze, the wild mountain scenery around us, 
the rich verdure wltliont a traee of cultivation, and the few 
cattle grazing on the hills to mark the existence ofman. in^ 
spired feelings not uncongenial to the place. After casting 
anchor in the narrow channel we landed on some of the is^- 
lands, and found a variety of bulbous plants growing amidst 
the crevices and interstices of the rocks * Soon after our re¬ 
turn some Greeks cuuie ofl' in great alarm to see who and 
what we were, as we had omitted to show our roloum as we 
entered. ’^I’hey stated that a short lime before a vessel had 
come ill, iduud. red the neighbouring villages, and carried 
off their pro] orty and cattle, and seemed anxious to find 
uut whether we were likely to treat them in tho same way. 
We rcmaiiiLd hero a whole week, most agreeably spen t in 
exploring tho neighbourhood and ruins of the ancient Ery- 
thrte, still called llilri by the Greeks ami Turks. It issitu^ 
atedin a Bninll alluvial plain at the mouth of the river Aleus, 
some of the sources of w hicli are in the town itself. The city 
faces the w est, and the whole extent of the Hellenic walls may 
1)0 distinctly traced. From their commencement near the har- 
Imur at tho southern extremity of the town, to the northern 
point, wbore they terminate on a lofty rock of trachyte 7*he 
plain on which the city stood is skirled by tw o spuro from the 
liinesloiie mountains on the cast. The wall, carried irregu¬ 
larly along these hills,is connected by a stronger portion w hieh 
stretches across the plain about n mile from the shore, and 
IS defended by a greater number of towers than the rest. 
Everywhere, however, the walls are well built in the isodo- 
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A E.RU. a. The clLstLaction betTraea the nfunes k^fj 

and/^f/utj kieroy t^mnia, is thut the fanaaer denote the (Zj i, 

the latter the ftutrix L, —■ Compare the Hebnev JinS, 

and p^lj? Tte terma and > coiUBionlj used of the case- 

endinga ct, -Uj arc gomotimes applied to .1, i in other positions; e.g. 

[Another name for dmiim is — 

De G.]" 

Rnai. if. A vowel ig coiled plur* ; its 

P mark is termed iJJw, Jimn or ^fiffure, plur. iJLCil or 

ItE^ii. o In the oldest Mss, of the Kor’iiii, the vowels are 
expressed bj dots (usnally red)! one above for fetha^ one below for 
k^ra» and one in the middle^ or on tlie line^ for dornma. As re¬ 
gards the signs -j _] ^ the third is a small j and the other two 
are probably derived from t and or respectively. 

S- Ellies for the cases in which these vowehmarks retain their 
original sounds, a, and for those in wliioh they are modified^ 
through the inducuce of tlie stronger or weaker conAOnants, luto *!, 
CJ, 0 , or tiy can scarcely be laid dowR with certaiuty; for the various 
dialects of tlie spoken Arabic differ from one another in these points; 
and besides^ owing to the emphasis mth which the oonsonaiita are 
uttered, the vowels are in general somewhat indistinctly enunciated. 
The following rules may, however, be given for the guidance of the 
learner*. 

(a) When piiiceded or followed by the strong guttuialc ^ ^ ^ 
or the emphatic consonants u«? u«» Is (3> f^tha is pronounoed. as (if 
tJiough with the emphatic consonants its Bound becomes rather obscure, 
D approaching to tfsat of the Swedish d ; e.g. ^amrun, la‘bm, 
^drmt-. Under the same circumstances k^sra is 

* [Learners whose ears and vocal organa are good, and who have 
an opportunity of hearing and practisiag the correct pronunciation of 
the consonants, will dnd that the proper shades of sound in the three 
vowels come without effort when the consonants are spoken rightly 
and naturally. The approximate ruJea for pronunciation hei'O given 
are mainly useful as a guide tovrnrds the right way of holding the 
mouth in pronouncing the consonants as well as the vowels.] 


t'pi.v* iXJCIp] 
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muiJ!% stv^e, csctjit a ^inall part of that iivhieh Iravorsos the 
plain, and they consist either of blue marble or red tra¬ 
chyte, the former being diverBificd in one place* where it is 
upivarda of twenty feet highj by two courses of trachyte^ 
producing a singular effect. The remains of several gate- 
w'a^'s, some of which are of unusual construction* are still 
visible, and outside those to the north and east w'l* dis¬ 
covered many remains of ancicut tombs of %*ariuiis styles 
and forms. 

The springs wdiich maiuly* and in dry weather solely, 
feed the Alcus, rise near the eastern gate wathin the Halts. 
They appear to have been looted upon with peculiar 
veneration, for near them w'crc many remains of atjue- 
ducts, walls, terraces, and foundations of buildings with 
temples, Amongsi them we found the ft'flginonts of an in¬ 
scription** broken marble culiiuiins and architraves, and 
tlirec large Ionic capitals of red trachyte lying in the water¬ 
course, and wlrich had evidently belonged to some ancient 
building. But one of the most remarkable of these remains 
was a wall supporting a terrace* thirty-eight feet in length, 
the low'cr part of which consisted of a beautiful s|iecimen of 
Cyclopian architecture, the angles of tlie different blocks 
being cut very sharp, while upon it was raised a super¬ 
structure ill theisodomous style, built wdth great regularity. 
It is represented in the ticcouipaiiying wtiodcuE: the site 
may have been that of the temple of Hercules mentioned 
by Pausanias.t ^^^d the Ionic capitals in the lied of the 
stream may have belonged to it. 

After crossing the plain, another range of hills, and a 
tiecond valley, the city w'all aisccnds the ridge which forma 
the northern limit of the town. Here it is built u]iun the 
)3oiid rock, gigantic steps being cut to receive securely the 
lower course of the foundatioiis; another gateway near the 
summit of the hill led into the deep valley beyond, ilmiy 
tombs and Earcu[ihugl, all of which had been long since 
opened and riilfd, stand outside this northern gate, uiwii 

* .ViJiMiiliK, Nhh. 212. I Adt, i. 


II. The Vowels and Diphthongs. 


pronounced as e.g. ‘tlmun, sihrun, /'IW7WI; whilst A 

^ ^ ^ * 

(jhunma a.ssumes the sound of nn oljsrurc o, inclining with the gutturals 

(especially ^ and to o ; c.g. odaJ lttp]/a, oLhJ lo(/un, hosnun 

• ••* • •' 

or hosnnn, ro*hun,j^ 

(h) In shut syllables in which there are neither guttural nor 
einpliatic consonants,—and in open syllables wliich neither couimcnco 
with, nor immediately precede, one of those letters,—f^tha eitlier has 
a weaker, less clear sound, approaching to tliat of a in the English 

w'ords hat, cap, c.g. katahta, (dclMiru ; or it becomes a B 

simple ^ or e (the latter especially in a short oi)en .syllable followed 

by a long one), e.g. bel, mh-hthun, ^iC-- seniUuti, 

seminun, mcdln^tun. It retains, however, its pure sound of a 

before and after r (which imrtakes of tlio nature of the empliatics), 
when that letter is doubled or follows a long d or », e. g. ijaf. garratun, 
imo'ratun, ZjKi. gdmtiin, saratun ; and also in general at the 
end of a word. 

6. The long vowels «, *, ft, are indicated by placing the marks C 
of tlie short vowels before the letters I, and j, respectively, ag. 
Jl5 kola, ^ bVa, J>-» sukun ; in which case these letters are called 

literas productionis, ^‘letters of prolongation* The com- 
binations ^ _ and j A must always be pronounced 2 and n, not S and u] 
though after the emphatic consonants ^ A inclines to the sound of d, 
and * to tliat of the French u or German ii, 0 .g. nearly 

plrun, tiinun. 

Rem. a. d was at first more rarely marked than tlio other 
long vowels, and hence it happens that, at a later period, after the 
invention of the vowel-points, it wjis indicated in some very common 

words merely by a fdtha; e.g. 4JJI, 


or Jjjy Ijjk, L;>, \jSjk. More 

exactly, however, the fetha sliould bo wiitten peq>endiculnrly in 

* ^ ' * * * i >' 

this cose, so os to resemble a small elif; e.g. aAJI, 

{the resnrrection, to be carefully di.stinguished from 


w. 


s 


THE THEATIlK, 


[C'ii4r. i£xi. 







torracca and commanding a idagnificcnt view of 

the aurrounding country. 

A remarkaliic featuro in thoso rums is tho Apropolis 
» mass of red traehjK., which has boon oroptod in the con' 
tre of Ihc plain, and is within two hundred yards of the 
sea shore Although perfectly detached, it is’a portion of 
the same formation as that on which the northern catromitv 
ofthc wall tennmnte*. The remains ofaeapacious theatre 
arc still visible on its north side, eacavated in the solid 
rork, while the summit is crowned with the remains of a 
rastle. apparently Byaantino, the principal niaterinls of 
which have been derived from the adjacent theatre SJost 
of the scats of the eavea are gone, eire],t in the lines of 
the radii, seven in number, where they are nearly perfect 
and show the deep-cut staircases Iwtween the cunci which 
led to the upper rows. The outer wall of the scena is sliU 
standing, forining part of, or connected with that which 
served as an timer fortilicatien round the Acropolis, and 
can be raced Imth to the east and west. On the swiiimit of 
the hill, and m the wall of the castle, were many fra^- 
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A 


B 


C 


price, vahte"), Lj^>, 'iUy The words i.’Ji, liii,, 

and are also freciiicntly wi-itten defectively ilL, 

i I j s * i 

; and oecftaionally some other vocables^ such as jlj^ and 


anti O-^js other proper namea 

ending in j J ^ —SJ^tj and 

ether pi'oper namea of the forms and JjiUOt; ttn Thia 

is more common in M 4 igiribT Mssl than in otliei’a."—The long vowel 
T is in a very few instances written defcotively at the end of a word, 

, a-^ H Hfrja 

e.g. wiL^h CH flo^^etu ^ifnu 

'i-nmffJil, for ^uSr, 1^0 i for 


ItEU. b. The letter a, preecded by dninma, is used by tire Ai'abe 
of FToith Africa and Spain to indicate a final o in foreign words ■ e.g. 

j b H ^ 4 - ^ J 

jJjlJj (?flrZo; /‘efiro; oj\ ila riirer Gnmliaro. 


Cr The sound of inciinns, in later times ajid in certain 
localitieSj fi-ora H to e,. just as that of fhtha does ft’OUi ft to £ (see 

^ r' 

§ 4, ft, and § 5, ft). This change is called UU'Jt, Sft'h'mttEo.j the 

“ dcdection of the sound of «■ and d towards that of * and ?, The 
Mfi^bi Arabs actually proiiOiinoe d in many cases as s. Hence 

4 H P I _ fl 0 - ,H. _ 

rik^, &«A i^jUJ iiawn, are eounded WXrftj 

ji j > 

ftift, iiSiTOj' an A conversely, the Spimtsh names Bnjcty Jaett, 
(Jimilca, ieftW^Za, aro written 


7. I corresponds to fttha, to ktsra^ and j to (lamina; whence 

D I is called th sktei^ o//sf^, i^, the nj 

^ , *■ 

U ^ 1* I ii. 

hlsra:^ and tha sisfej^ rt/ dunmi^. Pfetha before and 

j forms the diplitlionga ai and ait, which retain their onginal clear 

i <^ ^ 

Sound after the harder gutturals and the cmphatics, e,g,. mi/im, 


* [■The omission of final m these coses is hardly a mere ortho¬ 
graphical irregularity, but eKpressea a variant pronunciation in which 
the final i was shortened or dropped. See Noldeke, Qesch. d Qordri's, 
p. 2D1.] 
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menJs of insfriptions^ sonic of which appcaTLH.l to have 
formed portions of public docomentSj wantonly destroyed 
and appropTiatwl by the barbarians who had erected the 
castle. The character in which inaet of these inscriptions 
were written was, cTttreinely small.* One was teiisarbable 
for having lines draim under each row of letters. This is 
a decree, recording the rewards and honours bestowed 
upon certain citizens who had successfully conducted a 
w ar, and who w ere to be publicly crowned witb a gulden 
crown.f Another, which w'o dug out of the wall on a 
chance, judging froin the appearance and character of the 
stone that it might contain an inscriptionj, proved to be 
the architrave of a dour, on which w'as a dedication to 
hlinerva or the sibid Atheuais, by a person whose name 
appears to be Arlajceries.J 

One daiff tcAi/e wf trfr^ oihrrirtxe Jtoiiie of the 

tAc^nins cf t/te thcalre^ and, in ttiming orcr 
vat ions bhcAs of inarhlv, the^ discovered an 
mhieh, alihongh ignerant of tAe GrceA ieittr.v, they copied 
So arc//, that vhen they iiravg/it it of itt fhe tv.-nittg for nty 
ijis-pection, I iras able to make out evory irord corrtvtty, 
ax truv pToi'cd hy ti xnb'feqnent extiminGtion- Other in¬ 
scriptions, II also dedicatory, were found near the sea¬ 
shore, where the modern village of Ritri is situated at 
the N.W. foot of the Acro]Kili3. The intervening space 
was covered with fraguieiits of tiles and ]>ottery, and large 
blocks of coarse red stone. In the village 1 obtained a few 
coins, chiefly of Erythrm, with a few of Clazonitna^ and 
one of ^liletopolis of louia, and a feiv terra-cotta bunps ; 
one of iny companions procured a teTra-cotta tablet, with a 
Greek inBcription.^ The in habit ants were all Greeks j and 
at one of their farms near the mins wc obtained sonio excel¬ 
lent wine, 

Anolbcr Binall stream falls into the sea to the north of 
the town, l>q!ow' the terraces. On the banks of this strcaiii 

* .'Vppcpniix, Sw. sn-wo, t fkt Apjwtidk, 

I Sfr Appeiidra, 3.12. 

I! Set A|ir^iii]ix, So*. 213 mhI 2S J. % ^ A]ipcinlii, Niiv 213. 
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9 0^ 

wiyfc. luiufun; but after the other letters become nearly S (Hcb.'“) A 
and o (Heb. V), e.g. se^/un, m'^otun (almost s^tin, mutun). 
Keu. a. After ^ at the ond of a word, both when pi‘ccedcil by 
damma and by fetba, I is often written, particularly in the plural of 

verbs; e.g. ^ ^ itself quite superfluous 

(dlif otiosuni), is intended to guanl against the possibility of tlie 
preceding ^ being separated from the body of Uio word to which it 
belongs, and so being mistaken for the conjunction 1 aruL Tt is 

called (bliyt UUl, ilia gruvrdin^ Uif^ or ilLoUJt fAe aejyaratinQ 


Rem. 6. ^ at the end of a word after a f6tl.ia is pronounced B 

like t, e.g. ^h/d, raind, *ild *, and is called, like I itself 
in the same position (e.g. BchnesO^ Ij^ SjyeJi^l uJyt, 

Uie elif that can be abbreviated, in contradistinction to the lengthened 
elif, oU*^! (see § 23 and § 23, I'cm. a), which is protected by 

h^mzo. It I'eceives this name because, when it conics in contact 
with a Jtemza conjunctions (see § 19, rein, f), it is shortened in 
pronunciation before tlio following consonant, as are the j and ^ in 

and before(soe § 20, h)\. • 

Hem. c. If a pronominal suflix Ixi addixl to a word ending q 
in , the i.s sometimes retained according to old custom, as in 

dL^j or dL^j, but it is commonly changed into I, ns «Uj. 


* [But with the mark gUzma (see § 10), as in is 

the diphthong ar.] The diphthong at, when final, is often marked in 

old Mss. by the letters suproscript; e.g. tllaA« 


yedai, not yidd. 

t [It would seem that the early scribes who fixed the orthographical 
usage made a distinction of sound between ^.1 and 11., pronouncing 
the former nearly os 5; cf. i*em. r/. On the other lumd many Mss., 
even voiy ancient ones, write M. whore the received rules require 
According to the grammarians ?/{/“ mahnlra is always written in 
words of more than three lettere unless the penultimate letter is Yii 

(as j he wiU live, toorW). In words of three letters, tlio 
origin of the final d must bo considered; a “converted Fa” gives 
a “converted IFato” gives I—. See the details below §§ 167, 169, 213 
etc.] 
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{ruAj*. 


vvc founil a katidsomc marble priestab wUh the Inscription, 
No. 233, tiedicated bj the whole community of the lonians 
in. honour of an indivitlual who had ^incti n victory lu 
the Aettan or Isthmian ganioa. Near the mouth of the 
Aleus, where arc still some remain^a of the ancient port, arc 
traces of an aqueduct coming; from the S.H,* and iucrusted 
in places with a calcareous sediment. It is built of louse 
rubble, and appears to have been cased with marble 
blocks. 

About half a mile to the west of our anchoraije was a 
small wooded island, consisting of limestone rock, on which 
were many partridges: we were told that on the adjacent 
island, further to the west, we should find still more, besides 
wild boars: this island was about three mUea in length, and 
from one to one and a half in width, and we determined before 
leaving the bay to have a chassc. Landing, therefore, the 
greater part of the crew, armed with muskets, pistols, and 
tomahawks, w'e formed a line across the island as w^ell aa its 
rocky nature would admit, and proceeded to beat it from one 
extremity to the other. We had nearly reached the further 
end, and had seen nothing but a few parlridgcs, when we 
came u^xm some rocky greuad intersected by deep ravines, 
where a couple of musket-shots, accompanied by several 
loud shouts, announced that the game w'ss afoot. The 
whole party hastened towards a dee]j gluu, which was 
soon surrounded \ and while some stationed upon the brink 
of the precipice poured volley after volley upon the grunt¬ 
ing enemy, another party took possession of the mouth 
of the glen so as to intercept their retreat. In a few mi* 
nutes the firing ceased, ]>ig after pig lu endeavouring to 
escnjic had rolled down the banks, perforated by our shot, 
Wc hoBtciied to collect our prizes, which consisted of two 
full-grown Ixiars, one sow, and four young grunters; our 
triumph being considerably diminished by tlie suspicious 
while aud yellow- bristles of our victims. However, w c car¬ 
ried them olf to the shijj, but were vietted in the evening 
by their ow-ners, who had wdttiessed our proceedings from 
the opposite shore, and now- came to demand coinpensatiun 
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^ . Hkm. d. ^ In some words ending in 5 t^ we often find SjL instefid 

91^ -iw 2?'' 2 

of SlJlj cUj or Sj-Lif] or oi" 

SjJls, ftnd so tdso for IjjI^ further for 

fit:l in the lOEiu-wofid or accoi'ding to wiiioh older mode 

of wi'itiiig we ought to pronounca tho t— nearly as ^ or e iie- 
spectively *. 

Tlio marks of tlie slioift vowels tflien doubled ai‘c iJ^uouiiced 
with the addition of the sound ity ^ _ in, 1 or i! iffB. This is called 

j ^ 

the iS/itywt or "uuiifition" (from tlte name of tin; lettei- Cf 

" t' ■' 

^ aud takes place only at the cud of a word ; e^g. noidln^liin, 

6 S- H- 

bijtiin, jLfl See % 303. 

-- 

Hem. «. ^ takes an I after all the conso'nants ejccept 5 ; as Ut/j 
but di-li.. However^ when it precedes a uo 1 is written, 

Ff J 

aa in nor, according to tliie older orthography, when it ao^ 

iy ^ 5 P d- 

ooinpanies a liknsa, as in for wJuch wo more usually find 
This Slif ill uo way aifecte the quantity of tlie vowel, wMch Is always 
short: iffi&dyt, riftdji. 

Heu.. b. To oao word 3 is added, without in any way affecting 

9 9 h: 

the sound of tho ttnwin, viz. to the proper name ‘Amr (not 

dx ^ ^ -f — 

‘Aiivrii}, genit, aotufi. \j^, rarely [or, when tlie 

^ d K 

ttinwni falls away 315, ii, rem. b) in all tlireo cases], so 

written to distinguish it from aiiotlier proper name that has the 

J f J j j- J 

Same radi(]AL letters, viz. *^h?jrtr, geuit. and accue. Ttie 

« 0 -^ 9 ^ 

^ of and is, however, often uegleetod in old manuscripts. 

[Cf. tlie use of ^ to rcpi'csqiit tiiiwTn in pioper names in the 
Nabat^beun inscriptions. ] 

Rem. c. In old Mss, of the ^ortui, tlie t^nwiu is expressed 
by doubling the dots which represent the vowels; " =£, _ — — 1 


^fl|i 9 ^ 


* [Tlie prophet said for jjy^- for ^Ula-. .Zamah^rq F^ik 
L114.-^DeG.] 
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for their loss, which* on theit showing that although wild 
pigs they wore not wild boars, we were ro ady enough to 
give them. The fact was they had been turned out some 
years before* anti had bred, unmolested on the island. 

December 13.—At length we bade adieu to ErytkHC, 
and proceeded on nut cruise down the coast of Ionia. The 
day was worthy of the climate, dear, soft, and warm* the 
sun shone brilliantly on the coast and neighbouring islands* 
amongst which the rocky outline of Scio lighten! up by many 
hrilliant tints was most conspicuous; scarcely a breath uf 
air disturbed the glassy smoothness of the water, as towards 
sunset we dropped dow n the passage between Seio and the 
main. Oii the following day we reached Sighajik, one of 
the harhouTB of Teos, having narrowly escaped being 
w recked through the ignorance of our pilot, w’ho, pretend¬ 
ing to lie familiar with the roast, was steering towards 
a reef of rocks, over part of w hich the sen w iis distinctly 
breaking* nearly live miles to the south of the real port. 
Luckily, by the help of our charts w'e discovered our danger* 
and were soon at anchor in the snug burbour of Sighajik* 
winch I am surprised is not more frequently made ueo of 
as a means of communication with Smyrna, it being acces¬ 
sible at all times* and with almost all wimlsj, and distant 
only twenty-four miles, whereas great difficulty and delay 
are constantly experienced in attempting to work up the 
Gulf of Sniyriia, 

The town of Sighajik is situated on the low ground at 
the head of the liar hour, to the of the ncek of laud 
nearly three miles wide* which connects the rorky promontory 
to the w'cst with the maiuland* while the ruins of Teos* 
with another small port novv ncnrly filled up, arc on the 
southern side of this cultivated isthmus, Sighajik itself is 
Burrounded by walls, said to be Genoese, which are strength¬ 
ened on the sca-sido by several hexagonal towers, and arc 
almost entirely composed of marble blocks derived from the 
ancient ruiiiB. in one of the embrasures of the sea-wall 1 
found some long inscriptions, alrcfady partly copied by 
Chandler and Chishulb and also a similar one at a fountain 
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III. OTHER ORTHOGRAPHIC SIGNS. A 

A. Gizmt or ASukun. 


9. Gezma, or {ampiUdtion), is written over tlie final 
consonant of all shut syllables, and serves, when another s}'Uablc 

follows, to separate tlie two; e. g. bel, ^ hum, htUtbium, 

kor-dmin (not ko-rdnmh\ It corresponds there- 
fore to tlie Shicii quiescens of the Hebrew, with which its other name 

0 J ^ 

coincides. 

Rem. a. A letter which has no following vowel is called B 

a quiescent letter, as opposed to n movent letter. 

See § 4, rem. b. 


Rem. b. Letters that are assimilated to a following letter, which 
receives in consequence the tisdUl or mark of doubling (see § 11 
and § 14), are retained in writing, but not marked with a ^bzian; 

J % P S ^ • msS A > I # msA P A P<^f m 

Rem. c. The same distinction exists between the wonls gesm 
and {jhitna, as betw'een Jeth nudyci/wi, etc. (see § 4, rem. a). 


Rem. d. Older forms of the gezma aro JL and i, whence the C 
later Z, instead of tlie common or i.. In some old Mss. of the 
l^or’&n a small horizont^tl (re<l) strake is used, z.. 


10. and when they form a diphthong with ft^tha, aro marked 

with a giaina, a.s ; but when they stand for Utf 

jyruductionis they do not take this sign (.see § 7, rem. b, c, d). 

Rem. In many manuscripts a gey.nia is placed even over the 

*»**»** * • 

letters of prolongation, e. g. jJkJ, > <^d over the elif 

*.•< • * j * * * 

maksfira, e.g. fo** 


B. T^Mid or Sedda. D 

11. A consonant that is to be doubled, or, as the Arabs say, 

strengthened (iJli-#), without the interiiosition of a vowel (see rem. a), 
is written only once, but marked with the sign which is called 


TROS. 


[CuAr 3X11. 




the tuwn.* lliese inscrj|4ionaj, motit of wbieh wt-rc 
jiulillBibed ajiJ tranalatcd into Lnlln by Chi^htiH in 
are of coosideraljlc interest, referring to treaties made 
l>etircen. the ixjoplo of Teos and other states, os the Ho¬ 
mans, the Aetoliafis, and several cities of Crete, by all of 
xvboin the inviolability of the Tcian territory and the 
worship of Bacchus, atjd the/wdf are confirmed- 

Sighajik itself is a poor place, without sbopfl, or even 
ft baT^aar; the inhabitants, chiefly agricultural, were at work 
In their fields, and we were compelled to send to Sevri Llissar, 
Five or six miles off, for fTOsh provisions, "rhe inhabitants 
were on all occasions civil and well behaved. ^Ve were 
constantly landing in large and small pjarties, armed or nn- 
armed, whenever we pleased, and dn^ in the mins, or 
yiuUed down walls in search of inscriptions, without asking 
leave or jiermiBsion, and, though constantly watched and 
surrounded by them, never met with the slightest interrup¬ 
tion. Wc were detained here longer than we iiad intended* 
until the FSrd of January, by heavy storms, w^hich, during 
Christmas week* were so violent, that for several ilavs ivc 
did not ovoo attempt to laud. Part of our time on shore 
was spent in endeavouring to open a small detached square 
building near the ruins, which appeared to be ancient; but 
its compact masonry baffled all our attempts even with the 
help of gunjHiwder. It jirovcd to be quite solid throujfbout, 
and the mortar was as hard (IS stono- 

Ubc ruins of Tcos have been partly described by Chishull 
and by Chandler ; but ns we spent inocb time ujion the 
syiot. and discovered several ancient buildings, 1 shall give 
some account of our proccedinga. Tim p^ineiJ^aI part of 
the ancient town appears to have been situated on the 
eastern acid Buutb-eastem slope of the range of hills 
above mentioned, and to have been Irfiunded on tlie east 
by a marshy plain, watered by a small sfreani flowing into 
the southern harbour, while towards the north and west 
the town cstended over the hills Tlie massive walls of 
the city may be traced along their whole eJEtent. built 

* -Sc* aisi-S.17, Cli!.l4iili:, .luuiiuit. AiiiU., lif2, it .MJ. 
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pAiiT ifiEiST.—OriAo^i/, [§ 11 


A the ie&did (stf'enfftk^ivef)* \ g. mniifi, 4^ kulltillf 

- 5 -r W .r . ri Sj 

^i^mtirru^ j^ marmtt. It coanicspoDds 
tliercforc to the Daghes^ /arte of the Hebrew. 

Keh. ft Tfie solitary exception to this i-uFe, in tlig verbal forma 
Jfjji and Jijyij tuJ^twilay instead of Ji^5 and iJ^Jt sidniits 

of an easy explanation {see § 1^9),—.Wlien a eonEonant is I'epeatcd 
in auch a roannor that a vowel is mtei'posed between its fii.*st and 
secojid occuiTcnce, no doublin^^ pi^operly ao called, takes place, and 

^ it w* 

g consequently the ti^did is not iiequii'cd; c,g. Oijr^, 3d pern sing. 
iTiaso- Pei‘f► of ^3cl pere. sing. fem. Pei-f. of tlie fifth fotm 
of 


C 


D 


Hem. i. A oonsonant can be doubled, and receive twsdrd, only 
w];6n a vowel prooedcs and follows itK The cases ti-entcd of in ^ 14 
form no exception to tliis rule, 

Hsnr. c. All consonants whatsoever, not even elif ]i^tns^4ituufi 
excepted, admit of being doubled arid take teadld. Hence we speak 


and 


a it-,' a t,.f 

write ^tlj rcst"(£mn, JH— ^fU 

Hsu. il' - is an abbreviated, the fii‘st lutlical of tlie natno 


ff *-■ # 5 X _ 

jujJJj or tlie fii‘st letter of tlie najne ej^w, which the African Arabs 

C A -r 

u&e instead of the other. Or it may sUnd for (from sii^oe 

in the oldest and most carefully wntton manusciipts its form is . 


Its opposite is 1 . 0 . (froiu li/Uemd, e.g. 


Ij—f sec 7 'e£?y tmd opeidy. 


Rem, e. Te^did, in don^biiiation witli -j -j is placed be¬ 

tween the consonants and those vowebmarks, as may be seen from 
tJie above examples. In combination with - the Egyptians wiite 
^ instead of ^; but elsew 1101*0,, at least in old manusenpts, £ may 
stand tor t as well as A Tiio African Arabs constantly write 
“t “■ Iifi the oldest Mae, of the Kor'an, ti^did is 
expressed by ^ or v, which, when accompanied by k^ra, is some¬ 
times written, as in Aflic&n Mss., below the line. In African 
Mss. the vowel is not always written with the iutJda; ± alone may 
be = Jm. 


* [The riomaii le ^jtJjiAj.—He G.] 



Cll ir^ KXSI*1 


THRATWU. 


ofatompart ecms-cnstaUhie blue limestone fauna in the 
neijrlilwurhooa. Tbev are chiefly laodomous, and are still 
in some places several'feet in hei-ht, and fourteen or fifltoea 
feet thick. Near the south wall, ^vhieh is remarkably well 
j.reserved to the west of the port, we found an interest' 
iiio. inscription,* altudin^ to buildings near its line. whlLh 
appear to have been ]uillcd down* and for which a sum of 
money had been jiaid. Thnt part of the wall which eittends 
tiortluvftrd from the port, and defended the city on the side of 
the timrshy plain above mentioned* is atrengthened by many 
salient and re-entering angles, as well as square towers j and 
near what appears to have been a forunij to the N. of tiio 
port, are the remains of a narrow gatew'aj, artiled towards 
the outside, but on the inside covered with large square 
stones. It now serves as a drain to carry off the wet from 
the fields and grounds within an embankment, which has 
been formed on a Line of ancient walls to keep off inunda* 
tioiis from the marshes. The passage, which smelled 
strongly of musk-ralSji was nearly filled up, but wc were 
able tu crawl through it. 

The building Hhiih first attracts the attention of-a 
stranger coming from Sighajik Is the theatre* on the side 
of a hill facing S, and bearing N. by W. from the mole 
of the southern port. It commands a magnificent view, 
overlooking the site of the ancient ctly, the niarahes, the 
harlamr, the l>ay* and along the coast as fur os the bold 
promtmtorv of Myonnesua and the isiaud of Macri, and 
only iKJuudcd to the south by the distant outline of Samos. 
How intensely the contemplation of such a scene most 
have heightened the enjoyniciit of the 6]ieclator during a 
jierlbniiaucc of the Agamemnon, or the Medea, llie 
marble seals are all gone, ami the rubbly substruction 
ia exposed, formed of atiioll and uneven sloiics cemented 
with a profusion of mortar: a great portion of the gallery 
round the diazoina is fitill perfect. I o judge from t le 
paiaUelIsm of the walls which form the wings of the cavea, 
the theatre was probably of Roman construction, t it w ingu 

* Si-i? 


§14] m. Other Ortlto^^phic Sipts. B, or ^^dda>, 15 


12 ^ T^jd 15 either ^lecessar^ ov eiiplimih^ A 

13» The ftflMssftrjf which always follo%Ys a v^wd, whetlier 

short (ri3 in hi iCs), iiiflicates a donhling npon whicli 

the signification of the word depends. Thus {kjmm) means he 
'-tf 

comwiwtded, but (tfWiWij'n)^ he ftp^ioiiited aome ofje comjaander; 

^ -r t ^ 

j-< IS bitte>\ but a word ^ (^razijvfw) does not exist in tlie 

language. 

Rem. Tlie Arabs do not readily tolerate a syllable containing a 
long vowel and terminating in a. consonant. Consequently feklhl B 
7ieceseai‘iv/m scarcely ever follows the long vowcle j and (jf, ne in 

J ^ ^ 3 S fl 3 H 

thongii it is sometimes found after as in jU, oU, 
6^. (see § 25). Kor does it occur after tlio dipihthongs ^L. aiid 

» ^ St^ 3 

iJ -3 save m mre instances, bke and [see g 277]. 

14, The euphonic ti^dld always follows a vowolless oonso'naiit, 
which, though expire.'jsed in writing^ is, to avoid harsluicss of sound, 
ivv'isefl over in pi>oinunciatson and asaiinilated to a folIo^Ying couHonant. 

It is used :— 

(if) IfVith the letteis ^ >ik.j ^ j j. S ^ j ? j» n j j j. 1^ j C 

(dentals, aihilants, and liquid^,) after the artitie Jl; e. g. 

J.^1 or, in African and Spanish manuscripts, J*)1, 

Rem. a. Tliese lettei's are called eolii-T 

^ a ^ 

hocause the word aun, Imppens to begin with one of 

si ^ j- d-^ J i J d ■- 

them; and tlie other letters of the alphabet tJte 

Iktiot iettei'a, because tlio word j-)S, inooitf commenoee witli one of D 
them. 

* •> 

B-KM, b* Tlijs a.^mi1atiQin is extended by sonic to tlic of 
and Ji^j especially before jj os ,Jjt. 

{&) With lihe letters j, J, >», iS* after « with e.g. 

AJj i>* fttir mMdht, J*) i>*> O* 5 after the nunation, e.g. 

^ w* fi ^ 

hitdbKiii JiiwlniiiiMt for h:ituhtm mubJtturt. The n of the 
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TEilt^LR OF IIACCHUS. 


[CiLir. KXij, 


were faced with marble blocks, mai^y of which, as well as 
the seats, are visible in the walls of the surrounding fields. 

Half a mile to the S.AV. of the theatre are thc^riiina of 
wbut is sopiKJScd to have Iwen the Temple of Bacchus de¬ 
scribed Ivy \4truvius • The order k Ionic, and the pro¬ 
portions ai^ very grand: the temple itself appears to 
have occupied but a sinall area, unless we suppose that the 
fallen ruins have been heaped together by the subsequent 
occupiers of the land in clearing the soil Near the east 
end of this heap of ruins we discovered some fragments of 
inscriptions on our lirst visit, but so imbedded amongst the 
masses of fallen architraves, columns, &c,, that it cost a 
whole day s labour, with eight or ten men, and strong tackle 
from the ship, to get at them by removing the overlyiug 
impediments. Wc had, however, at length the satisfaction 
of finding two fragments of an inscribed pedestal,f which, 
with a statue and altar, had been creeled in honour of 
Titus Claudius. Asiarehus or governor of Asia: the name 
of Bacchus or Dionysus also occurs in the inscription. The 
tcmjjle appears to have been surrounded by an oblong 
Ionic colonnade, llic finindations of which are still v^isible ; 
while the small columns have been used in constructing the 
neighbouring wails, wberc W'e found another snsrriplion.f 

1 he whole site of tiic former city is now ttwered with 
olive-trees, and divided into com-fiehU In numerous en 
closures, a'hcse aro marked by walla and hedgerows, the 
former of which egnsist of iincient fragments, iiud the latter 
ol luxuriant Imy-trccs: the fragrance of their bruised 
branches heightened the pleasure of searching for the 
written records ol the pa.^t. It is remarkable to see how 
this tree flourishes in the neighbourhood of old walls, or 
where the ground 1ms not been for a long time broken up : 
this was particularly the case to the east of the Temple of 
Bacchus, towards the marshes, where we discovered the Sites 
of several oilier temples and buildings, marked by he.aps of 
ruins, of large and magnificent propHjrEionfi ; at one jilacc 

Set. r,eak«, A,ii, p. ^ Appends, Ko. 23?t 

t Stw Ap]K7i4ir, 
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Part Firrt.— Oi^liiography and 


816 


A words i^p ofteiQ not- mritten wdien they EU'e combined witlt 

, -eS ^ * 

L>^> ; e g- ^ 0 ^ ^ ^ "'j o' ■ 

Rem, a. If to the above lettere we acitt iteelf, us w^Uo 

d- 

tlie mnemonic word is 

Rem. b. •J t;j1 ie eqxially comiuon witli but O^p Voj 

L^j uie hardly ever written Beparutely] •'J ^>-s, on the coiiti-Jiry, 
elwQVfi, Sinularlj we find for Ut for U^jt with 

4 £ 4 4^ 

B |■6(lu^dIlnt L*) and occtisioisally w! fo]‘ witli redundunt t*), 

(c) WHli tlie letter O after i, ^_^0 3 i», 1? (dentals), in 

iJ -- J '' ■■ fi -S 

certain parts of tlie verb; e. g. iM/itPi for >,z-^ ■ C)>ji 

^ara^^a forOijI for 

ba^Kttiim for^'U,.,] Many giaininavjans, however, 

reject tbiB kind of assiunlation altogetlier^ and rightly, becfl-nue tlie 
absorption of a strong tndical consonant, snch as or by a 

C weaker servile letter^ like is an niinatnral mutilation of an essential 
part of the wokI. 

Rkjt. *. Still more to be oon<lenine<l arc such aesimilations 

ii j a j 

OB jJ- for for C-Ja.^. 

Rem. h. If the verb ends in it natuially unites witli tljo 
second Cj in the above eases^ so that only one is written, but the 

union of the two is indicated by tlie t^id ] as for 


D 


C, /Ihnza ar 

15- Elif, wlien it Is not a mere letter of prolongation^ bnt a con¬ 
sonant, pronounced like the &7!7'jfj. ig distinguished by tJie 

D « 0 -> 

mark - Mmm (j^A or ^ cfimprcssi&ft, vis. of the upper part of the 
windpipe, see g 4, rem. a), w'hich ie idso sometimes called n^btu 


. fl-|l It a D x - f,x£^x.,x 

d&}Cth&it)l e,g, jwlj JUj 1^3t„ ^il, Uni-,^!, bUi, 

Rev. <e. In cases whore an tl^ ccmj'itnci’Kmts (see § 19, c, 
and I'em. d, s) at the beginning of a word receives its own vowel, 
the gmmmarians omit the liEanza and write merely tlie vowel; &g. 

^ iJ-tJ 

aU j^s^I jfnnse beban^^ (o God, l^t, J^l. 


ii. ttri 


f.l 



ClIAr 


ElARDOLTit OF TECSS. 
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indeed the riehiicss and style t>f arrhitcctUTC fully equalled ^ 
if it dkl not surpass, that of the Temple of Bacchus. In 
another heap were acveral gigantic fraguieuts of architraves, 
which from their triglyphs and dentils must have hclongt-d 
to a Doric building - others also were found in the direction 
of the theatre. One of these tenijiles stands in the centre 
of au 0 |]en space, which may have been a forum, or agora. 
The cella, although encumbered with fallen rcinains, may 
still be distinctly traced: it b not of great siKc* but the 
fttyle of the ornamenU was superior to everything else ol 
the kind we had seen uniungsl the mins. Here also ive 
discovered several inscriptions \* and the fuundationa of 
two smaller temples were also visible close by^ without the 
walls, on the flat ground at the head of the port, one of 
which was remarkable for its highly-finished architectural 
sculpture and Corinthian capitals, with a vault under tho 
cella, fourteen feet ueross from the spring of the arches, but 
much encumbered by tho fallen roof. 

Proceeding from this sjxst almost due south, between the 
marshes and the city wall, wo reached the end of the mole 
which formed the southern hurtiour of the Tcians, stretch¬ 
ing out to tho east. This appears to consist of a massive 
wall, built on each side of a natural bank of s;md, and is fur- 
nishedou the in side with several projecting stones terininating 
in a ring, to whieli a rope might be attached to moor the 
galleys to the ciuay. This is evidently the port described 
by Livy t os being *' ante urbein," into which the Roman 
prmtor brought his fleet to receive sujipUcs from the 1 elans, 
when he moved from the other harbour called Gcrjesticuin, 
'■ qui a lergo urbis est," find which can be no other than 
that of Sighajik» although the entrance is not so narrow as 
it is described to be by Livy. A great portion of the har¬ 
bour is filled up with mud carried down by the strt-ain 
from thcN.^N.E, 

1 endeavoured on one of my visits to the port to ascertain 
whether any traces of local del ation or suhaidence o( the 
land, as compared w-ith the sea, could l>c perceived, but saw 
• iifr Ajipttidii, Sw. 211-a.la. t tJt'- rs^Tii. 2H. 
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ReiiI. b. i is proliably asmaU mud indicates thnt ttie U> A 

be pronounced almost as ^ain. In Alrican. (and oertain other) Mss, 

^ fr j j- fl t 

it is- sonietiineB aetuEilly written t j o. g. jl, lu the oldest 

% 

Mss. of the Kor"jin, b^imza is iiidiciitod by doubling tlie vowehpointfi; 
^■&'s niarlted in 

such Msfi, by a Urge yellow or gi'een dotj vaiying in position ficoord- 
ing to the accompanying vowel (see above, § 4j rem, -c). 

Rem. c- is written botveen the I atid the vowel that 

accompanies it. Or tlie (see the examples given above); but £ 

wo often find for ^^ VsHmwI hU-. for (sec § Ifi), and occa- 

f' a ^ ^ 4 

t-, ^ f .''-' •• ■> f*- A ^ I ^ » 

sionally Ua^i- or for tk^, oi' <jl for for Jl^ or 

IS , 4 .. 

^ L ^ 

,J*«r, and the like. 

Rem. The edbet of the lifimza is niost i^eible to a Em^opean 
ear at tl>e commej^ceiinont of a syllable in the middle of a word, 

preoeded by & shut syllable; o. g. lUL^, ^ttets-^alaluit (not irMr^cUiUim) 
(not 

le. and j take when tlicy stand in place of an Plt/Q 

A^itizdiam* (in which case tire two pcinta of the letter are ooni' 

JS j£ X X X X f-fj 

monly o-mitted); e. g. for Ob^, for (jjjLrLi. , for 

-fl- ij it* 

i^V, for 

i- i- E- 

IT, lilune (*') is written instead of b K Lf> 3 * it> the fol- 

lo’iving tasea, 

(rt) Always at the eud of a wonl, after a letter of prolongation 
or a consonant with e.g. iW, Ityj,, £1;^; j) 

P^, sit’a ft; or more eoiniuonly (see 

mm. (t)} and in the middle of a w'ortl, after an c/j/ jjrndiitiifOfffU, pro¬ 
vided the h6nim ha^ the vowel as (bnt for 

jjx-xal- . ■* H t f 1 * ^ ^ 

>&il***t and^»3iij^l the Arabs usually writc^frwljitt nudj^jljtt!). 

f14- ' J » 

ReM. Accusatives like and li^k are often writtenj though 


[See below, 1^1 asy.} 


w. 


IG 


A fEJJPLK. 


[Cil.tp. Kjtjiu 


HO evidence that any chatige of this kind had taken place 
within the historic jjcriod. The rings above mentioned were 
usually just above the surface of the tidelesa water, though 
when a heavy sea was rolling on the coast from the south 
they were partly suhioergcth the water, iiiatead of roacliiog 
only to the base of the stone, then touching tlio low'erpart of 
the rings, which might still have been made use of This. 
I conceive, must be the height at which they would ori^ 
ginally have been tdaced by the Teians, wbo would natu¬ 
rally have fixed them as low as possible for the sake of 
security, and yet high enough to Ihj within reach in all 
states of the w'eather. 

On the eastern aide of the marshes, and bearing N.E. 
from the mole, at a ilistanco of rather more than it mile, we 
found another interesting relic of the former wealth of Toos, 
and of which 1 have found no notice in the works of pre¬ 
ceding travellers, ft eon,sists of a low mound covered mtli 
remains of a small hut richly ornamented building, pro¬ 
bably a tein]jlc. raised ujwn a square pyramidal Foundation, 
some of the steps of which arc still visible: nothing can 
exceed the fine workmanship of the cornices which lay about, 
consisting, fw well as the rest of the structure, of Urge blocks 
of yellowish marble- One of the steps Just below the plat^ 
form, Ics* concealed than the others, measured feet froin 
E, to . by .18 from N.to 8. Amongst the most remark¬ 
able features of the building is a handsome and extensive 
enclosure or colommde, which may be distinctly traced on 
three sides. It consists of huge 7>ilasters of grey uiarhlq at 
regular distances, with half-colummi attached on two oppo¬ 
site sides. The north side, which i« most perfect, measures 
1II i>aces. and the weiit IGO: here the marble pibesters are 
much closer, being only twelve or fourteen feet apart hut 
none arc sulHciently ]ierfeet to measure their height ^Tlie 
edifice was probably a temple dedicated to Bacchus, and 
Situated within its sacred encEosute, 

While pursuin- our rescurelie. in the vicinity wn dis- 
covornd in the adjoining marsh tivg marlilo lilocta, ofiihicli 
only very small IJortiona were Tisibln almvc the ground- 


Pakt — Orthop-apli^ (ntd 


A ooiit^TLiy to 1 Msi ive titid sucIj iinatAnces 

r^y 

as t1>j for (Ijj. 

Frequently in the uiidcUe of woi'ds^ after the lettcra of pro- 

f] J A ^ 

louga.tfen j eukI sJ", or after a coiiKonaut rvith g^EmA, 
for Sjji ^ 5 Cj iwJ fj )r fer ^ Aiiti aJ.Bo 

after k^rsra and fbmma before tlie ^J auJ j of prolongation, e,g. 
F ,j> 5 £]?Li for for H^uusa between !<?, ml, at, u, 

aud Jiit, is, Itowever, more freiniently, though iinpiuijcrly, iilaecd 

over tho letter of pTolon^tion o. g, for for 

9 ^ H a ij 9 J 9 

or aLJii., foi' wliiuh woms uiuat always bo 

proiiuunoed ttuih-ii’ci^titt, ^ttTfdtat, rit^iisiitt. 

ItiiH. a. After a eoDsonant with goEiUa, wiiich is oonnoctMl witli 
It following letter, hetn^a and its vowel luay be placed above tJie 

fiat 

C conxiecting lino; Jis J^T, for jl—'t 

Kem. b. A heuisa pi eceded by w or i, and followed by a or «, 

S-'J ^ J 

juay bo changed into pure j oi' jis 

^Jlj^; for afrf, for —If preceded by il or E, or the 

diphtlioiig ni, tlie h&uusa may like wise be changed into j or 

9 H J-S H 9 i 

whatever be the following vowel; an for Sj^^puLoj froni Ssjjj^; 

i J- 4 H ^ 9J H ^ Qx ^ ^ X- d XT 

for from foi' fi»ni ^j^ -, ^ for 

£ j- ^ X ^ 

X) for If^.—If the liem^ lijia gizina, it may [loan its eonsouantal 

power and] be clmnged into tho letter of prolongation t](at is lioino- 

geneous with the pseceding vowel, as for for 

9 99 

for^ ; noccsEfti'lly so, if the pi'ticeding consonant bo an ijlif witlt 

rfx- t XXT-J ^9 x ^ f it 9 H 9- 

liemza, as. oi- oUjI: tor 0^11, 0^1^ [Tikis 

X Dh-O^ Ah 

is Called ihAA^.] 

IIesi. Cx The narn^ or ijdi, Uttmcl^ is often written jjtjj 
but mast always be pronounced DuTtdu. 
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their poeulirtr fi>riti attracted our attention, and wc set to 
work to digf them out, an undertaking of no little irouhlo 
from the extreme wetness of the soil, the water pouring la 
almost ns fast as we removed the earth. We w'ere, however, 
rewarded for out pains by iinding two col<jssal sitting 
figures, dL^poiied of their lieads and arms, but robed, and 
seated eh ehaim, the supports of which represented the legs 
of birds with liuiis^ clu^vs. The arms of each had been 
originally formed of separate blocks, fastened to the torso 
b}' rivets, the sockets of which were still visible: the large 
and aiTiptc folds of the drapery and the workmanship of 
the w'hole were very well executed. We were unfurtnnately 
without any means of removing these fine remains of art, 
we could not even raise tlicm on their feet, and from the 
position in which they lay it was difEcuU either to sketch 
or to measure them. The largest, however, exclusive of 
the base, which was nearly a foot in height, measured, from 
the heel to the shoulder, six feet one inch: this would give 
at least seven feet six inches to the entire figure* or nine 
feet if erect. Neither of them bore any cmhlciu or inscrip* 
tion on them, indicating cither name or purpose: thej' were 
probably magistrates to whom honours had been decreed by 
their countrymen, in acknowledgment of patriotic services. 
The dross, attitude* and general appearance of both were 
the same ; even the chairs on which they w ere seated being, 
as well as we could judge, precisely similar. 

One day during our stay at Sighajik, we landed early 
to visit the lake and marble quarries to the eiifitof the town, 
which had been seen and partly described by Pococke* and 
Chandlcr*t The former is situated in a secluded and woody 
hollow, between two ridges of hills, one of which is covered 
w'ith numcTouB chippiugs of marble, consisting of a hard 
breceiated limestone of a fine quality, of w'hich several 
large blocks were lying in a neighbouring dell: they were 
cut into such extraordinary shapes, representing stejie, 
niches, pedestals, &c., witli numerous breaks ot dllterent 
“ Vul. ik U. p. II. t VpLi.jt IIS- 

YOU. II. ^ 
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1). Wmla. 

18* Wlien the vowels with h^nii^'i {I i ^)5 *Lt the cominenceinent of A 
a wonl, are ahaorbed by the final vowel nf the ])i'ccedir[^ Vfotd, the 
elision of the apiritus bnis is inarkeft by the sign - ^ wi'itteu over the 

^lifj, and eallea or or dJUs (sefi | 4, remr ft)i hw/ak; 

■e,g. -lU^l for .iU^t jlj *(ihdii iiu>1 

riiiiiii ’hna^t for 'tWj 'ihnalrt. 

C O H- -■ 

Rem. a. f seems to be an abbiiei.'iatioa of in or 3JUs; 
or mtiher, it is the word itself. In t(ie oldest Mss. of t^io E 
Kor’rm tlie wjisi is indieated bj n. sti'oko (usually refl)j whieh Some- 
tunes 'Tiiies in iKisit-iOiij nccoi'ding to the procetling vowel, Tn 
ancient Magribi Msa. the stroke is used, witli n. point to indicate the 

I I ^ 

original vowel of the elidetl filif; e.g.t i^e. iijll; 

S^isJh, i.a Heiwo even in modern Afi’ican Mas. we find 

■ ^ ^ 

"T r r^J- L instead of the usual t. 

Rem. h. Though we liave wjitten in tJie above examples nUJUJI 

^ j-b 

and yet the student must not foiget that tlie more oori^ict 0 

^ d- .* a 

oi-thogmphy is and See ^ lii, renn ^ and ^ 1 9, rein, tl 

18- This elision tfikoB pkco in tho following Cn'ises. 

f. 4 -* xD^ ji ..fH j£ 

(a) With tlic t of tJic article Jt; as for 

father of the ‘io&zb\ 

{/>) With tilt 1 anil \ 4if tl^e Irnperativef] of tlie first form of the 
regular verb; as ^<^1 Jl^, m sw/iVj Ir^en; J'^1 v/lS for D 

Jilst ij^4 kUlr 

(c) With tlie I of the Perfect Active, Inipemtive, ami Komen 
actionis of the seventh and all the following fwTH!? of the verb (see 

I Sb), and thc^l of the Perfect Passive in the wune forms j e.g. ^^1 

^ fl J- fl J H 

for ^> 4^1 he ^cm %mt to fight; ™ hit 

^ ^ fl" ^ 

mts appointed (jf/fn^or : jl thr itf'hfj aide (to dc srimetliing); 

. Jt tUl Hie dmvifuU or e^rthieikm. 


20 Part Fiiist.— Orikogi'd^ph^j and OrtdiQ^pg, 

A fcj?) With tlie 1 of the foUoTrir^ eight nouns: 

^1, fliid or a 


[§19 


■? f' » 

iijh « 


H 4 

^^^rr) (iiQfU'K-)^ 

•a J S J '■ * 

3^t, or Jy-ah ff WJffK, 

d « 

anrfSr 


■Sf-r P 

5^1, ft woijum. 

f » J 

4 (TarieIy^fl-*rl)H rt name. 


Rem. a. "With tl^e iirticle take^ in cliissittil 

B t X i>' 

B Arabic^ the form ftud alj^L 

-d j pf 

Rem. &. The h^mzn t>f oailutt ^ho elidofl iiftev t}ie 

assev^erative jiarticle J^ nnd oocJisioniilly after the prepesitionH ^ 

d i ^ j 

and (wliich then tiikea ff;tha insteaii of g^xma); »A dJJl 
I)T/ God (lit. bij die oaiJis of God)^ for winch we may also write 
omitting the 1 altogetiier, or, in a oentractod form, 

kf jt-- 

0 Ruh. 0, lu tlie above words and fornis, the vowel with h^mwi 

IE in part originah but has been weakened tlimngh constant use (ns 

* i al r 

in tlie article^ and in ^>.^31 after J)j in part merely prosthetic, that 
is to sajj prohKed for the sake of euphony to words beginning with 
a voivelleas consonautj and consequently it vanishes ns soon as a 
vowel precedes it, beennse it is then no longer necessary. 

Rru. dy It is naturally an ahsard error to write I at tlie begin- 
ning of a sentmme instead of ^lif with h^mssy os jlqj^I instead 

t J I .. «E ^ ^ 

of aU The Arabs themselves never do so, but, to indicate 

j) that the ^lif ia sm coj^Ticiionis (see i-em.y), they omit the 

I J 9 i' 

and express only its accompanying voweI> os aW See % IG, 

rem. a, and § IS, rem. A 

Rem. e. In more modem Arahio the elision of the tlif am- 
jurictionis (see iieim. /) is neglected, especially after the article, as 

^ .H l i kDPri» ^ 44 4^ ,^4 p ^ t ^ a-r 

hut the gramma- 

4 Ii- n J ^ r ^ ^ ^ f j j 

riar>s brand this as ■ 



LB 


MARBLE 


[GiAr* lomT, 


Height atiJ bizc* tliat, intlepciitlentlj qf their great bulk, I 
rnaj safely say T never saw anything so mniarkable. It 
la almost irnpqc^iblc to form a guess as to the purpose 
for wlileh they were intended, or to what kind of build¬ 
ing they could have been applied. In order to give a 
general notion of them,^ however^ I should say that one or 
two sidea wore generally cut perpendicular, with many an* 
gular afldltioiis, to gii e the idea of a building with pilas¬ 
ters in its oxterioT elevation, whilst the two inner sides were 
jiartly cut out into a confused mass of steps and stands of 
different sizes, elevations, posillon. and direetSon, thereby 
producing a kind of holloiv pedestal Ibr holding vases or 
otboT curiosities. Although they were all alike In charac¬ 
ter, no two blocks were cut exactly in the same form or 
manner, nor did the shape of the sides or the position of the 
steps correspond in any' two. 

Several had Homan characters cut upon them, but which 
could hardly l>e called inscriptions. It would seem, from 
the frequent recurrence of the word LOCO with the ad¬ 
dition of a Homan numeral, that they wore intended to 
mark the part of the building iji which thev were to he 
placed. Many letters had been injured by the weather¬ 
ing of the stone, and 1 had much difficulty in decipher¬ 
ing them,* XoB. 254 and 255 were on difiercTit parts of the 
same block, and I was almost disposed to read the first 
line of No, 254, AERARIO TPAIANE, and the second as 
designating its position in part of one of the wings. But 
what treasure-house of Trajan could they have been intended 
for? The first word might possibly have been intended 
for LAP! DARIO. If, however, the former reading is cor¬ 
rect, they might throw some light on ihc buildings used for 
this purpose by the ancients; and we might then perhaps 
explain their use by supposing that the two plainest and 
perpendicubir aides represented the outer wall, or were per¬ 
haps intended to dovetail into each other; while the curious 
variety of steps, stands, and pedestals, on the other sidc^, 

• s« Aiijimtiix, Sm, laa—aas. 
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Ebm. /. The 6li£ which talces waiflcv is caJled J-o^T <»r A 
J-yt, w or the eonixsctiv-g -filif j the opposite 

^ i E 

being ^J&aH tLif s^'niyic^ionis or the disjuiictivQ Slif, 


20- The 61if conjanctionifi miky he preceded either by a short 
vowel, a long vowel, a diplithong, or a consonaiit with ^fezma. To 
these different coses the following rules opply. 

(a) A short vowel simply absorbs the Slif coiyunctionis witlj its 
vowel \ see § 10, h and c. B 

A long vowel is shortened in pronuneiation, lujcoTUing to 
the nile laid down in ^ 2.^ ; e^g. ^ fi 'n-inhi, a^nmg weft; 

>^1 Tzp&ifZri, the father af thi^ w^ir, for fl and \fh^ 


'Dus abbreviation of the naturally long vowel is retained even wlieu 
the Z«w of tlie article no longer closes the syllable containing tliat 
vowel, but begins the next syllable, in consequence of the disiou 
of a following SJif (edther according to § 19 or by poetic license). 
Hence ]^y i* tlte &sgi^mviff, is pronounced as if written 0 

Hifif t 

(for upon tAe eartltj jis ^ 

(for sul^ect io {« weal' better)^ as In the first 

of these examples tJie 1 is an §lif conjnnctionis; in the other two 
it is an Slif eeparationis, but has been changed for the sake of tJie 
metre into an filif conjuactionis. Tlie suffixes of tlie 1st pers- siaig., 


and may assume before the article the older forms and 
; e.g. i_s***^ 7}i2i gt-ace whiclt^ lJ^***' guide me mi thej) 

way, instead of and which latter forms are 

equally admissibler 

(c) A diphthong is resolved into tyro simple vowels, accortb 
ing to the law stated in § S5, viz. rd into ai, and tm into ; as 




ft Utijiai ?'ft the eges of the A'lwy, for 

’ ^>iJr ihyii l-katimeL, fewr the peepk; 

aijT ^ A4 Umkij the elect of Gof for ilil n i - Tlic 

silent Slif {§ rem. a) does not prevent the resolution of tlie diph- 


Cfl^r^ xiij.) 


MAI{ULE BLOC&S, 




roprencntcd the interior, imd would series to hold the pub¬ 
lic tre^uros, as g^oldea statues, cups, vase», snd figures of 
dilFercnt shapes and aizea, for which they would have been 
admirablr adapted, showiu^ at a single glance the various 
riches of the treasure-house, arranged with taste and ele-^ 
gaiicc round the walls of the apartment* But whatever they 
may have been intended for, they are cTctremely curious i 
the largest which I measured was lift, long, 6 ft. 4 iu. high, 
and 4 ft* 9 in* wide* The others were rather less gigantic, 
but still of great size, and more cubical, like that repre¬ 
sented in the aeeompanyiug woodcut, which was upwards 
of eight feet high. The rude materials bod evidently been 
brought from the hills in the neighbourhood, 

Nft* 17* 



[Ar 4 rUf ULck ttar Siylknjii.1 


A short distance to the S.E, of the lake is an insulated 
rock of considerable height, and forming a conspicaous 
object from the anchorage of Sighajik : it is of blue marhle, 
tho same as that used in ancient Teoa j and on the north 
face it bears evident traces of having been a quarry, whence 
the Tcians may have obtained the marbles which adorned 
their town. It is of the same nature as that which occurs 
in the neighbourhood of Erj'thrie and Ephesus. 

Having spent a fortnight most agreeably in this inte¬ 
resting spot, it was not without regret that wo at length 

c 2 
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Paht First.— (h'-thogmpk^ and Qrthoq)i/y [i^ 20 


A thoTig, as rftmm Ueg th-ey? th 

.,c^t Ijlj iJjfa^lammdnir’fiU mS iiflitr mw ilifi star. 

But and^ fatke khifty aa jl m- Itk mma; ^ (f he y^ai 

to ^J^^3B^, 

(rf) A CO1190 riant with ^zma eitlicv take^t its onginal vowd, if 
it liad otio; or assumes that which belongs to tlio elif gonjuiictinnis j 
or adopts the lightast of tlie tliTce vowels^ wlucli au its nattiTO ap- 
liroaclies nearest to the ^^kma, viz. k&sra. Hearee the piononns of the 

Bed !ind 3d pera, phin masc.,^^ goit, aaid^ the jn-ononiinel 
suffixes uf tlie mine pi'onctnus,^j;,£& f/onr, iyn« (aceiis.)i md ^ 
titpvi, and the verbal tetmanation of the 2d pers. phiav masc. Perf. Vd 
take damnn (in which tlray originally ended)- as 

the If'ars; cytse t^^ti I hmv. smi the 

wflw. The same as the case witli jJ, /rom n^hirh fmo farth, 
because it as conti-acted for ili. TIic preposition frmn, takes 

^fUha before the article, bn t in other e-ists hhtn ; aa 

All other words ending in a consonant with take h^sra; 

via nouns having tlic thnwTn, as MohammMiim 

tire pronoun as ^jjani ^haddabii; verbal forma like 

c-AiJ, hatohii *i^Jirmu,^ and partieJes, 

anch as Jj, Is, eta 

B Peh. a. In certain cases where ^ becomes Ja (rh^ g 

^ rem. J) the wasi may he nande aitlaer with ilamma or ttaraj 
or^. 

riKM. h. If the vowel of a prostlifttic aiil be etamjTia, the wasl is 
aometirues effected by throwing it back upon tlie preceding voweb 

1«B or tJnwin; m ji, for tjX" jj, instead of 

Rf,m. c. Tine final of the second Energetic of verba (see ^ 37) 
is rej ected, so tliat the was! is effected by the preceding fetha; ns 
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LEAVE SJGHAJfK. 


{Cy^r. xixi. 


prepared to change our quartcre. and this ’sras increased 
liy the conviction ive oJl felt that much remained to be done 
in exjdoring the ruins^and that the discovenr of many more 
inscriptions n'ould have rewarded the; toil of further excava¬ 
tions ; hut our time was limited, and a long line of coast was 
still boibre us, the ruins of Uphesus in the foreground, and 
the island of Hhodes in the distance, being the principal 
objects of our expedition. 


Crt<,P+ liiii.] 


MVONNKSliS* 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

Leave SigtajA—Soda S tiovii—PtreeJ*—EtAeiiu,—AlaHlitck-=M»Juut Pitob— 
Temple of iJtoJja—Mouni Cti«3«M—IVidUof Lyiimadmf—Heturti la Seal* 

Xunwa_Turt* pu buard—UiifiefenwHiicMialf ej«l«l—Simo*—Coait of Caii*— 

lli>iiilr«im—'Motuu-letcin—R-uiut^Coiitfi 

January 3, 1S37.—Tbc weather having at length iTn;de- 
rated^ wc determined* after several un&uceessful attcmjj'ts, 
again to put to sea, and to endeavour to reach Seala N uova. 
The thiTinoineter suddenly showed a great reduction of 
temperature, the gales from the S.E. had been succeeded by 
northerly winds, and the tojjs of the surrounding mountains 
were covered w ith snow for the first time this ■kinnter. Leaving 
Sighajik we passed round the pruniontory of Myonnesus, eele- 
hrated for the naval battle fought a.c. 11K3, between the Ho¬ 
man fleet, commanded by ,<iEmiltus, and that of Antiocliua, 
commanded by Polyxeuida^.* It is a steep, bkifT hill* rising 
on its southern side directly from tbc sea. and forming 
almost a ]>erpcndieular cliff of great height: it seems 
joined to the land by a narrow pass or causew-ay* agreeing 
with the graphic description given by Llvy*t Mr. Rrookc 
had diRmissLsl Ins pilot at Sighajik, an<i we had to look 
out for Seal a Nuova and its anchorage by onTselveB^ but 
with the help of Captain Graves’s chart we had no difliulty 
in taking up a proper ]josilion* 

The towm is built on a steep and. rounded hill which 
overhangs the sea, and faces N* and N.W. Its ap];iearance 
is highly jucturesfpic, but on a ncan^r Inspection the house's 
nre poor and wTOtched. Part of the town is enclosed hy a 
strong and massive wall, exlending from N+ to over tlie 
hill above mentioned. A BtnaU island called KooMh Ada 
* LItiuj^ lib* XXiifji. c* 2l>. t Ijb* xjohmh C ► 27. 
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iafb'ilu ’httuhUy uiud iiot iHk i^^lt{rillani A 

^i»iaka. 

21. t is altogetlier omitted in the following caaea. 

(a) Ill tlie aoLemii intiiodactory formula for aJUI^V^ 

■iti the wirm God, DEJ^'lr As a compeLbatiou for the 

omiaaiou of the tj, the copyists of Mss. aro aocustoiued to prolong 
tliG upward stroke of the letter thus: 

fl * 

(jb) To tlie word sou, in a geuealogical setieSn tliat is to say^ B 
wheji the name of the auu precedes, and that of his father follows in 
the genitive; provided always that the said series, os a wholoj fonos 
part either of tire subject or the prcsdicato of e sentence. For e?CEtniple* 

ll ^ 9 .. r' t ^ > J- I f H / ^ J 

aAJI ij>j Jjt-i the son <\f Ihdtd, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ,j j- 

strmb Sa^dy of the son of * A Ida "llAh. [Cf. S 3 l^s h.'] 

JBiit if the second noun ho not in apposition to the first, bniit form 
part of tlie pi'edicate, so that the two together make a complete aen- 
tence, then the t is retained; as Z^id (is) iAo lu/n of C 

n -■ flrf J -P ^ ^ 

*Amr/ U (^1 ^Omar (is) tho sejt if 

ft 1) t 

IIkm. a. Even in tJio first cfu^ tlie t of is retained, if that 
word Inippeus to staml at the beginning of a line, 

4 D 

HkU. b. If the niHJie following bo that of the niotlicr or 
gnuid father, the t is retaiuod j os 1^5**^) desns im supi tf 

jl/tw-y/ jj ^ 4^1 jUj*, ‘AmniHr t/ie of MaiiKvr. Liite- 

wise, if tilt) following muno be not tlie I'Ctd nfLine of tlio fatlier, but a J) 

f H- 4 - 

surname or nicknamt; as iljj-t, J/iiicfotf fhe !iyn of 

^-'Astoad (tl.ic real nauie of ^^Asuxuh *‘tlje biock,'^ being blmr, 

4 C f 

jj^). Or if tlie aeries be interrupted iu any way, eis by tJic 

j fl j- j- fl.o J j-M j- * j- 

iiiterposition of an adjective j o. g. Yahy^ 

ifis nobh, diS son of Mcifitwt; u^A/e dlidba 

(pmnQunceil like tlie word i^irbil) tha smt of M-mil. 

Aj- 

(p) In the article Jh when it is preceded : 

r J vi n* 

(«) hy tlie preiKisition J £fs as fo tks man, for 



**— l^''iJVG£LA. X3.](4:r- 

lit‘5 off the {volnt^ and aervea to prott^ct the roudstead, whith 
is exposed to the N* and W, 

The following morning we landed, and, having engaged 
horses, started for £phcaus, where, trusting to the continue 
ance of fine weather^ during which the yacht would be aafe 
off Scab Kuova, wo proposed remaining three or four days. 
Leaving the city, we passed the mutilated marble figure of 
a lion built into the wallsj and then quitting the seashore^ 
we soon ascended a low range of hilb partly cultivated, until 
we reached the hard blue marble rocks. Again descending 
by a broad and cultivated valley we saw traces of a long 
aqueduct on the hill to our right, following all the sinuo¬ 
sities of the broken ground t a little lower down we passed 
a wall of similar construction carried across the road, and 
apparently of Byzantine or Turkish origin. This is also 
called an aqueduct, but bow fat it is connected with that along 
the side of the hill we could not ascertain. A mile or two 
farther we reached the ruins of the ancient city of Phygela, 
on the rocky ground to our left, and close to where the 
road descends to the beach. Its site is covered w\ih frag¬ 
ments of Roman tiles and jiottery, and near the road is the 
foundation of a large marble building, apparently a tem¬ 
ple, Again quitting the beach, we crossed a small plain, 
with a inarsliy lake on our left, at the end of wliich, a 
cafe marks the half way between Scab Nuova and Aiasa- 
luck. Hore two roads separated, the one on the right 
leading to Aiosaluck, the other along the seashore to Co- 
lojdion, I.a:hedus, and Teos. A bad and stony road, with 
the aqueduct still on our right, soon brought us to the 
Bummst of the ridge, whence we had a fine view of the sea- 
coast to the north, the mouth of the Cayster, and beyond it 
the Selinusian lake, with a narrow strip of marshy land 
between the mountains and the sea. Some ruins of an 
ancient town, diBcovered in this neighbourhood by Captain 
Graves, have been attributed to Ortygia, but, accoriliug to 
Pliny,* this was only another name for Ephesus. Descend- 
" Hut. Nit., 5. 3L 
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Part First.— atid Ori/toepy. [I 22 


A If the first letter of tlie noun be then the J of the siTticle is also 
omitted, as io tk& mgJU, for sLIu, and that for 

(jSJ by the affirmative particle ^ trulyt verily-i iis for 

(d) In no ana, verbs, and the artiole when preceded by the 

, i ^ J a! ^ A ^ ^ 

iQterroijative particle t; as for >iU/M, thy for 

P r' X ^ 4 ^ d J <6 ^ d pH T}-*^f 

is it (fern) hnjhnl for^J^s^H, hctse ys received} 

■"i" ^ 4 + . 

B for iLftJ 1 h —? Tlie elif of the article may howev&r be 

retained, so tliat iUsJl with the mtenogative ( ia often iivritten iUJIf, 

TIem. it. IiiL this laiit case, according to some^ when the second 
elif lias f&tha> tlie two 4[i& may blend into one with medda (see 

^ J ^ w*- 

below); as it el^IIasan in tlty liottsef for i|^>pppSkJ]!; 

^ X E ^ d Pi^ 


or he of TaJ^/f ^ 

i/ty oath ^by God^i (see ^19, rem. t) for O^tl- 

Q R&ai. b. The pioathetio Clif of the Imperative of JL,^, to ash^ is 

frequently ainitte<b Mss. of the Kor^^, after tlie conjiinction 

as jD, for JLjU, [Gf. § 140, reiu. it,] 

B- Medda or Matta. 

2Sp When elif with lihmza and a simple vowel or t^nwiu (1^ |j etc.) 
is preceded by an filif of piolongation (11)^ tlien a mere hhmza ig written 
instead of the former^ and the sign of prolongation, 1 jiiM-da or 

J) (jLi, Sjv® or 1.0. ia pliicc^ Over tlie litter; 

i-iK** ** -H _ ^ p- H- H F H- 

e.g. yatum'oiikia, for \K^, 1h^, 

J* JF jH J-pH! 

Rem. a. As mentionod above (g 17, tt, renu), we find in old 
Mss. such forme evs for 

B.E31. b. lu the oldest and best Mgg,, tlie for^n of the ni^da ie 

^ fl- ♦ X 

(i.o. jLe)t Its opposite is j-os (i.e. j^, shorien/mg), though 


* [Kote also the cases, In poetry, cited in § 55S, rem. c ; further the 
contracted tribal namesjwiUtJb, lorj^^j^! jJj, —De C.J 


§ ITI. Otiter Oi'tItogj'UjAic Signs. E, Mkdda or Motto. 25 

this 13 but rarely ’W’ritteu. Tn noiuo old Mss. ol the KorTm meiJdn A 
is expressed by ft boriaonta] yellow^ hrie ^. 

23* Wlierij at the beginning of a syllable, aii SI if with lii^mza 

and ffetha (t) ig followed by an Slif of prolongation nr an Slif witli 
S 

h^mza and (1), then the two are comtnonly represented in writing 

by a single Slif with mfeddai e.g. ^l-rt for jiLil, h’*' 

T . ' 

Uel for U*lt (see § 17, rem. ^hia case it is not usual to write 

either the himza^ or the vowel, along witli the mfcdda. [But we some- B 
tiinaa find b, see 11 74,] 

1%EM, H. i 13 called i^Nli lf!ngiJi£w»l or ^ony cliff 

> B hB- J f 

in opposition to Sj^^-fauLaJl (its iJffit Cftw obtnveiitfEtl or 

shortened (§ 7, rem, &). 

Rkm. i Ocatsionally a long tHif at the beginning of a woid is 
written with ht.inza and a perpend! icular ffetha, instead of viith 

5 ,-^- , f- 

intdda (eee ^ rem. d ); e.g, Ucl instead of U*t or UaII. 

Kem, t M^slda is sometimes placed over the otlier l^¥tte^S of C 
prolongation, j and wlien followed by an 61 if liemzatuiu^ only 

the heiu^ta being written (§ 17^, a) ; as Also over the 

iJit J J J J J- J 

final vowels of tbo pronominal fonus^^t, ^*£ 5 , * or or 

K if H 

and the verbal temiinatiDn wlien they are usetl as long in 
poetry; e,g. ^ 

RrMk (1 The mark often written over abbreviations of words, 
lias nothing in common witli mfsdda but tlie form. So ^ for 

He (Ood) is exnllrd niote for^^JLJ! j^eae-e X) 

him / jjJiJUo for aJL* jlUI b/ess Atwi etndgi^nt 

him peace f 4rfj for ait aJJI niajf Oed he leell pleased teilh^ or 

pmewnif to, him/ or hb^j for aJUt mtip Gml hff-^e mercy 

ttp(m him / for oi' io the ernl ftf I'i, i.e. eic.; 

UJ for wjb»T, he nc^rntited ia ns ; Ul or U for he in/ornifd ns; 


^Aen,—The letters > ^ are wntten over worde or 
verses tiiat have been erroneously traiLsposcd in a mauuseript, for 
w^ 4 


CiuJTi itsyiiij 


AlA9ALVCIi- 
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iQg: by & narrow valley* m a rcress of wbicli lies the ullage 
of Arvajia* picturesquely situated m ftii ainphitbeatre of 
ivooded hills on our rightj, and liceping close ancler Mount 
CoressuB, we catered the plain of Ejjhcsus. A etream of 
clear water, the course of which iTidicates tho line of commu- 
tiicatiou between the ancient city and the harbour* cros.’j;^ 
our pathj and we eoon reached one of the beds of the 
Cayster* The supposed ruins of the temple of the Eptie- 
siau Diana, near the harbour, the piles of ruined edihees 
crowding the rocky sides of Mount Prion, and the line of 
Hellenic walls on the heights of Coressus* formed an asseni- 
hlage of highly-ltttcTesling objects as we advanced towards 
Aiasaluck, where wc soon esUiblishcd ourselves in the cafii* 
and then started to visit the remains of the church of St* John 
and the mosque of Sultan Selim, 

But tlie rtiins and antiquities of Eiphesus have been so 
often described* that 1 need not linger long within its 
remains* Aiasaluck* which rose into notice njMjn the de- 
truction of the ancient city, is about a mile to the N.E. 
of ilount Prion. It is marked by a ruined castle on the 
smninit of an insulated hill, bj huge overturned niassea 
of solid brickwork lower down* which appear to have be¬ 
longed to a Byzantine church or Basilica, by a portion of 
the walls of the towTi*aml the beautiful aqueduct at the foot 
of the hill, constructed chiefly of ancient itagraenta and in* 
scriptions, and hy the marble mosque, which it is an error 
to suppose could ever have been a Christian church. Tho 
edifice is of Saract^nic construction, and enriched with the 
apptu] 3 riate ornaments of the wild and fanciful architecture 
of the East. U is situated on the western aide of the hill, 
and forms a large square* the southern half of which con* 
tains a ruined mosque built entirely of marble, and sup- 
|>ortcd by four gigantic granite pillars suppot^d to have 
been derived from the Temple of Diana, while the northern 
half which was left open is now choked up with trees and 

Lushes u 1 r 

We sjvcnt several days cirploring the neigh Iwurhood ol 
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B 


C 

W0 call an open or simple syllable, may be either b])g or fjliort; aa. 

Jl* 

SS. The vowel of a syllabic that terminates in a consonant, 
Tirhicli we call a shut or compound syllablCj is almost always sliort; 
as Ji i-M?, not Jji (Heb, Generally speaking, it is only in 

pause, where the final short vowels are suppressed, that the ancient 
Arabic admits of such syllables as Mi, w*, am, etc, 

D Kssr. Before a double consonant d is however not infrequent 

(see ^13, rem,), [Such a long d pi'eceding a consonant wdth 

sometimes receives a ToMikti as 

26. A syllable cannot begin with two consonants, the first of 

which is destitute of a vowel, as sf Foreign words, wdiicli com¬ 

mence witli a syllable of this sort, on passing into the Arabic language, 

i B j- tf 

take an additional vowel, usually before the first consonant; as ^ 
o-rcyycs ; IIAoiw ; th {JihtTcpmns)'i 

an eltx^'i ro (medicanientum siconm). 

27, A syllable cannot end in two consonantg, which are not 
either separated or followed by a vowel (except in pause). 


9 ^ ' S 

, to Je plfvud Imiy and W In plae^ Jtrs ^—On the margin 

of iViss. we often find words ^vith the letters |jj, and over 

them. Tlie first of these indicates a variant^ and stands for itri ,,, .1 , 
a copy, BHot^er Tnsvaticript; the second meane that a word has been 
indistinctly written in the text, and is repeated more clearly on tlm 

S JiK 

margin, e^rplanation; the third implies that the marginal 

reading, and not that of the text^ is, in the writers opinion, the 


correct ono U is covrecif or 




oj, {j(jrT¥cft<5ti, ffJiiendiittotL. 


Written over a word in the text, stands for and denotes 
that the word is correct, though there may be something peculiar in 

e ■■ 

its forni or vocaliwitticn.—Again bu (i.e. Uhj., is written 

over a word with doubts vocalization to indicate that both vowels 
are correct. aJjd over a word on the margin implies a conjectural 

emendation aLj, jtsrJiaps it is. 


IV. THE SYLLABLE. 

24. The vowel of a syllable that terminates in a vowel, which 
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Ajasu1uc;kj, vanderiug; over the marble quarries of Prion, 
and visiting the theatre, the welU^]reserved Etadiunij and 
the rein ainij of other pubUr buildings of Ephesus: the most 
remarkable feature among these ruins are the massive struo 
turea near the western extremity of the town, which overlook 
the swamp or marsh where w'as the ancient harbour. The 
general features of this building are an immense mass of 
walls, forming a ceuLral cQirps tU consisting of vast 

substructions, chambers., dark apartuientaj, and solid walla 
extending from N, to S., and two wings nearly detached, 
which run out to the west from each e’ctrcmity of the princi¬ 
pal edifice. Here, I think, must have stood the celebrated 
Temple of the llphcisian Diaim, immediately in front of 
the port, raised upon a base thirty or forty feet high, and 
approached by a grand flight o^f steps, the ruius of which 
arc still visible in the centre of the pile Jtany parU of 
these walls, consisting of rough blocks of marble, are pierced 
with numerous small holes, aa if they had been formerly 
cased with slnlis of a finer marble, or even with plates of 
metal. Brick arches and other works have also been raised 
upon various jwrtions of the walls: hut this was probably 
done by the Christians after the destruction of the temple, 
and the removal of the columns by ConsUiutinc, when a 
church was raised upon its ruins; an<l we know that Ephesua 
was For nmny ynars an important Chriatian see. The two 
wdngs may have served as habitatioiiH For the priests, or 
may have been in other ways connected with the worship of 
Diana. 

There are some points connected with the topography of 
Ephesus which seem to me to lequirc examination. The 
princi]ial of these U the |>osition of the Temple of Diana, 
which is generally supposed to have been situated near the 
head of the port; but 1 cannot subscribe to the opinion of 
Arundel, that all traces of it have been buried under the 
alluvium brought down hj the Cayuter. Why should this 
temple, raisc'd, us we are tohl it was, upon lofty suhstr net ions, 
be buried, when so many othcris remain unburied, and the 


§31] 


V. The Acceiit 
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V, THE ACCENT. A 

28 - The last sylliLble of el word conijistiiir^ of two or mote syllarblcs 
does not take tlie accent Esceptions are: 

(ft) The paiisal forms of S 20 and S 30, m whiok tlio accent 
reinaing unaltered; as 

bU-lt^iirf bu^iii 

^ wJ- ^,1 J 

llEii. But wor<ls ending in or i1_, and 

thiow back tlie accent as far fui possible in their pauGal forms; 

Ko^ra-ii-^fun becomes ■nt'b'ij 

rM, t ^ ^ K 4* ^ 

vnai, lUlSl t]hani^rd-'tij 

ma^i-d-htn, budi-wt, bd-t^ 

{i}) Monosyllables in combination with 1, il, iJj j., and i-i, 
which retiiiu their originaj ajcocut; fvs *^1 "ii-ldi bi-tiid, 

bi-Mt bJ KTiS-^awin -bii 

J 433 Wttrkdl. 

Kejl The only ciceptiou to tlris rule in old Arabic is tlie 

K H i." . 

intermgativo encUtic its ^ it-wwir, ^ fi-nwt, in co^fitrast with C 
bi^md, LoJ li-md. See § 351, fcm. 

29. The penult takes the accent ’iiheu it is I 0115 by iiaturej ihO. is 

an open syllable containing a long vowel; as Jii ^-kt, y{irkd-lit, 

mn^-jiii-m-na, I'd-tt-bd-titUr 

30. The penult has likewise tJiC accent wAen it h a shut syllable 

f- ^ ^ t 

ELhd consequently long by poaition; as dV-bnii, 

hlr-m, J^rtit-dm, J 3 ( m<fi-Jdr-I> 

Vja J > 4 'r'J _ gfli ^ Ih-J _ 

rim, CjJj^ ^a-bdi-ltt, j^, bll-ldtt-i^un, 

^JUttr 

31. Whon the i>einilt is shott, the accent falls upon tl^e ante¬ 
penult, piovided tJiat the word has not more than tliree syllables, 
or, if it has four or more syllables, that the auteijenult is long by 

nature or position; as Mr-ta^bat ^z4^3 kad^- 

ba, ktUti~bim, pt-lrt^buft, ta-rdr 



Ck*^ isxin.j 


temple of DlAyA. 
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soil in the lidnity is but littk above Ibc level of the sea? 
Ailany causes combine to confino my belief that the massive 
ruins above tleacribed are the foundations of this temple. 

] U pcA-itiou near the port, and its distance from the c^utimee 
at the N.E. part of Mount Prion being about a mile, or 
eight stadia, confirms this opinion,* There as also a 
celebrated fountain called llypela5us,t or Callipia,* or 
Halit^a^ in the city near the port, and it is described by 
some authors as l>eiug near the temple. On the 
ground to the north of the marsh or harbour, and which 
ivas covered with broken tiles and pottery, we found a beau¬ 
tiful spring flowing into the marsh dose by. The bead of 
this spring, which was about 200 yards distant from the 
temple, was much built over. Here may have been the 
first city founded by Androdus, and w'hidi flourished until 
the time of Lysmiachus: this King extended it towards 
Mount Prion, i^erhaps already enclosed within the walls: 
Mount Coressna too, the lower slopes of which arc covered 
with ruins, was at the same time included. 

A passage in Pau&anias, describing the position of the 
tomh of Androclns, has caused much lUfficulty to antiqua¬ 
ries and geographers, who have imagined, from his account, 
that the Temple of Diana must have been without the 
Magnesian Gatc-LI Now I think the passage in question is 
perfectly reconcilable with the present appoarnnee of the 
ruins, and the position of the tem^de above given, Pau- 
sanlas says, that " the sepulchre of Androdus is to be scon 
in the road which leads from the Temple of Diana to the 
Temple of OljTnpian Jupiter and the gates called Mag- 
uetidte/’ll This road must have led along the valley be¬ 
tween Prion and Corcssua, which extends towards Mag¬ 
nesia, and is crossetl by the line of walls erected by L) si- 
maebus. The Magnesian Gates would also have stood m 
this valley, and must not ho confounded with those which 

• CLw^ltr, Tr.iveU lu Alia Minor, tuI. li. »it. r, 1. 

I rliai}, H’wl. Nui., 5.31, I *■ 

II Chuidi. Ml Pn|w. V, P.UIIO.,, *1=^ - 


Part First.— OrtJiography arid Ortho^i/. 


A kd~tt^-nu-Aiim, ht-t^-tisr-ma. In otlier casea tbs 

a 3- ^ 

accent is thromi as far bsidt as posdsible; as 

H-J- -".ff ^ H- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

mas-i&’lortun, ^AAl«-e Tms-a-h-turhd^, ^-^advt-tn-hi-md. 

Psir. On deviationa from these principles of accentuation, in 
Egypt and among the B^awin, see Lane in the Journal of the 
German Orient*! Society, voh iv., pp. IS3-Gj and l^^allin in the 
Bfuno journaJj voh xii., pp, G70-3j [also Spitta, e?*? *ra^, Vv^ 

ffardialccies v(mAeffj/ptm (ISfiO), p, SO 


B VL THE ::^UMBBKS. 

32. To express nuitibers the Ajabs vrse BOTnetinaes the lettei's of 
the alphabet, at other times peculiar aigus. lu the former case, the 
numerical value of the letters accords with the more ancient order 
of the Hebrew and Aramaic alphabets (see % 1). They are written 
from right to left, and usually distiuguisiicd frooi the suri'ounding 
words by a sitrolce placed O'Ver tliem, as 4*-^, 'Tliis arrange- 

ineiit of the alphabet is called the or ’Ab^M, and is COD’- 

Q tained in the barbarous words : 

^ 3 f y6.^x > b (.H- ^ ll- 

^ •^.. I q d ^3^ i_* ^ ^ 

^ jp < -fi 

(otherwise pronounced: 

3 f 3^3^ b ^ f J- UJ b yr^ 

Or, as usual in North Africa i 

» J J ^ ^ ^ i t •- V ^ ^ 6^ ^ ^ J- ^ jt 

^jdAx.o 

The special numerical figures, ten in number, have been adopted 

D by the Arabs from the Indians, and are therefore called 

t/i6 Indtun mtatim. They are the same that Ave Europeans make use 
of, calling them Arcdfian, because we took them from the Arab a 
T heir form, liowever, differs considerably from that which our ciphers 
have gradually assumed, as tlie following table shows, 

Indian: \ \ ^ 

Aiahio r ^> 0^1 v a ^ f 

Eui’op. : 123 4 5 678^0 

They are compounded in exactly the same way as our numerals ; 
e.g. lAYt, 1874. 
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TEM.PLE OF JUPITER* 


[Cu4r. A&xii. 


are in the direction of Alas^iluck. The Temple of Olym¬ 
pian Jupiter^f also in the satnc line, may hnvo eloocl in the 
space whtcli intervenes between that of Diana and the 
theatre in the neighbourhood of the Agora, where we found 
the remains of a large temple, of the Corinthian order, 
marked by heaiis of fallen columns, and fragments of 
highly-finished architraves and cornices. The columns were 
single blocks, d ft. 6 In- In diameter; and one, which 1 mea¬ 
sured, had been 40 feet long, without capital or base. Other 
remains of colonnades and porticoes are also visible in tliis 
part of the city, near the ancient Agora. 

Another interesting feature in these ruins, and which has 
not met with the notice it deserves, is the Hellenic wuU of 
Lysimachus, ranging along the heights of Coressus, It 
eitends for nearly a mile and tliree-quarters. In a S*E. and 
N.W. direction, from the heights immediatelj to the S, of 
the Gymnasium to the tower called the Prison of St. Paul, 
hut which is, in fact, one of the towers of the ancient wall, 
closely resembling many others which occur at various in- 
tcnals. The portion which connected Mount Prion with 
Mount Corcssus, and in which was the Mague&ian Gate, 
appears to have been immedJatdj to the cast of the Gym¬ 
nasium, In this direction we ascended Coressus by a steep 
and well-worn water-channel, down which tricklyd the only 
stream flowing from these hills into the plain, and where a 
few traces of an anck-nt rood cut in the solid rtick, and wdnd- 
ing up the face of the hill, were occasionally perecptibla 
After a lahqrious ascent over the rocks, and through tangled 
shrubs, wu reached the cxtrciuvty of tho wall, standing high 
upon the lofty ridge; thence we followed its line, os well as 
the rough nature of the ground would admit, for nearly lU 
whole length ; it is defended and strengthened by numeirous 
^uarc towers of the same character, at unequal dbtancra. 
The stylo, ivhich is excelledt, well finished, and of great 
strength, is chiefly pseudisodonions. although the isodo- 
mens somotimea occurs, and is far superior To that of the 
wall on Mount Prion. The square entrances to many of tho 


PAKT SECOND, 
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L THE VBKB, A 

A, GuSEliAL Vll3W, 

1 . Tk& t!ts T?'ilit&ral Visj'hr 

33, Tlic great rnajority of the Arabic verba are triUteral 

that ia to aay^ ooatain three radical letters, though quaxlrilitem! 

^ ^ 1' 

(,^Vj) verba are by no means rare. 

34. From the firat or ground-form of the trill teral and ciuadri- B 
literal verbs are derived iu different ways several other forma^ which 
express various modifications of the idea conveyed by the first. 

36. The derived forma of the trilitcral verb are nsaally reckoned 
fifteen in number^ but the learner may pass Over the last four, because 
(with the exceirtion of the twolftli) tliey are of very rare occrni'cncfc 


iS H- 4 . _ 

JUst XI. 

VL 

r. 

XII. 

J^i VII. 

II. 

jjiil XIII 

VIIL 

IIL 

XIV. 

jiit IX. 

IV. 

XV. 

X. 

Jjtlj V. 


Rem. ct. TJie 3d pers. sing. luaac. Ferf., being the simplest form 
of the vorb^ is conunouly used as paradigm, but for shOTtnoas' anke 

we always render it into Englisli by the infinitive; to Mil, 
instead of has 



Cwiriiaii ] HEUJINIC walls. 

tow'cra arc attU perfect, as wclli as tte nuinerout gateways 
and ^joatenis. Near the centre of the LinC;» and in ibt 
neighbourhood of one of the towers, was a aniiaU but very 
perfect gateway, with an arch of peculiar construction, 
as represented in the accompanjing woodcuts in which the 


No, 


tailrtttiy h Bm™i wuif* 

outer portion of the gate is much smaller than the inncT, 
while the maimer in which it diminishes upwards resoin- 
blea that of the tombs of Agamemnon at Myceo®, and 
of Tantalus at Smyrna, la another gateway of the same 
waU I fouuii a Greek inacription, writteo in ciiaractcra of 
peculiar form, the letters being entirely formed of dots and 
poinU. It seems to be a rude representation of birds, witji 
the name, probably, of the idle soldier who attempted thus 
to immortalize hinisolf, 

But these are not the only walls of which traces still 
exist, or winch were once tbought necessary for the de¬ 
fence of Ephesus. As far as the limital obscrrations I 
could make during the few days we rcin&iucd here enabled 
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WAl^LS QT 
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me to judg^c, there appear to have been three dietinct line^ 
built at difiereiit periods : First. The wall which extendi^ 
from the theatre over thesmoiinit of ^^oullt Prion, and from 
thence to the eastern ext remitj of the sladium ; this ap¬ 
pears to be the most ancient. Secondly ► l^hat which ex¬ 
tends along the brow of Ooicssus, probably' the line erected 
hy I>ysiinachus; and thirdly* the line built by the Bystan- 
tioes when the town shrunk within its former dimensions: 
considerable remains of this may still be traced at the foot 
of Mount CoTcssuB, extending from near the theatre west¬ 
wards to the port and temple of Diana. This wall was 
principally of brick, and it enclosed the Agora and other 
buildings between the theatre and the temple. 

On the 8th* after copying several inscriptions* we bade 
farewell to Fphesus. On our return to Scala Nuova 
we proceeded by another road between the harliour and 
Mount CoTcssuB* on tlie extreme western point of which is 
the Prison of St. Paul: the side of the hill below this tower 
is covered with arches and vaulted substructions, most of 
which seemed to have been cither tombs, or intended to 
support a terrace. They were chiefly of rough atone-work* 
like the stadium* having been formerly cased w'ith marble: 
some w'ere of brick. 

On arriving at Scala Nuova we found our vessel besieged 
by a host of Turks, who had taken advantage of the hrst 
day of Bidraui to visit her. They crincod ninny signa of 
wonder and surprise at her tteatuess, elegance, and com¬ 
fort, The following day they relumed in still greater 
numbers, and at length croa'ded the deck to such a degree 
as to interfere with the arrangements for getting under 
weigh. Our captain was obliget! to refuse admittance to 
any morej but they were as ]iertinacious in intruding 
themselves upon us as 1 had ever found them Jo the 
interior of the continent* and nothing but main force could 
keep them within, bounds j—refused at the gaiiga'avs* they 
ebntbed up into the chuins* and endeavoured to get on 
board on all sides. In the afternoon of the 9th* having 

• Sffc ApijKiHJk, Kii*. aAJ—2TJ, 
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30 Paht Second,— Et^jifiology or the Farts of Sjiseck. [§ 36 

A IlESif h. The Arab grammarians use the verb JjU (Wsj ^ 

paradigUT, whence tlie first radical of the triliteral verb is called 

by them ililf t/ie Ja, tlie second ‘atn, aud the thirdI 

ifbe lart^. 

Rest, c. As the above order and nunil>ering of the conjugations 
are those adopted in all the Europearn Lexicons, the learner slionld 
note tlnetu ctw'efuUy. 

3G. The frist or gi'Ouud-fonn is generally transltavei (juti*) or 

pi- 

intransitive j-jsi or^j^) in signification, according tu the vowel 
wliich accompanies its second radica.1 
B 37* The vowel of tlie second ntdical is a in most of the transitive, 
and not a few of tlie intraiLsitive verbs; e^g, 

v;ritej Jis to kiii, to to go aimy^ ta go f/«3 rig/it 

way, to sit 

38. The vowel i m tlie same position lias generally an intrajisltive 
signifioation, u invariably so. Tlie distinction between them is, that I 
indicates a temporary state or ooudition, or a merely acoidental quality 
in persons or tilings; whilst « indicatea a permaneut state, or a 

C naturally inherent quality. E.g. or JJ^ to bo ghd, Oj^ ^ 
t>r jJaj to bo proad aiid. msoknt, jijii to becomo wMis/it 
to bocoms gmy, to bo sq/e artd sottrtd, to ho slo^-j to 
hoixms <M, to bo hlhid; but to bo beaitti/id, to ho 

ughj, to he Aeavy, to bo Mgk or nobh^y to ho loio or 

■>■ .# H .Hid- 

to be to he smaU. 

D Resj. ttv Many verbs of the form Jjij are transitive according 

to our way of thinking, and tlieiefore govern the accusative, 
e.g. to hruiw ^scire), to iAinA to pity or have TJiercy 

H* d- 

itpim, to hear. 


* [Or, to becor/is fiobk^ for tbe form with u of the fleeoml radical 
often mcABS to hecoiTie wAat one vxis not b^ore, Kamil, p. 415,—De G-.J 



5CALA > 


Chap, xxitlr] 

]»rocurcd an intelUgont, iiietiiTL'squcdMking old Greek pilot 
to take 115 down the coast as far as Ilhodcs, w e nailed for 
the Bo^haz, between Sainoti and the main, where we an- 
choredriTi the course of a few hours, in a snug bay ; the 
pilot, according to the usual practice of Greek sailmg, 
not aware of the difference between a yacht and a heavy 
Greek mcrchant-vCBseb letting go the anchor without any 
preparatory shortening of sail, 

January 10th.—We got under weigh at daybreak, the 
wind still N,N.E*, and narrowly escaped driving on the rocks, 
in consequence of the man at the helm not understanding 
the pilot’s language. The scenery in the straits was highly 
picturesque, Cut we had passed them before the sun rose; 
then every spot of Mount My rale was lighted up, and 
the rugged points and pinnacles of Mount litanus were 
displayed. As we dropped down the const the Icmple 
uf Aj^llo Didymieus at BranchidEe came in view, and 
with a glass we could plainly distinguish tivo columns 
crossed by their architrave. As we advanced through an 
amphitheatre of islands, and along the mountainous coast, 
the high and interesting peaks of Mount Patinos wore just 
visible rImjvc the horizon. After passing the mouth of the 
Bargvlian Gulf, and the headland of Caryanda, betw'cen 
the rocky coast of Myndus and the island of Calymna, the 
navigation became more intricate in consecjnence of the 
numerous steep and barren rocks, which rise almost per* 
peiidicularly above the water^a edge, with deep w ater close 
ronnil them* They appeared to consist entirely of red 
trachyte, and belong to the same formation as the greater 
part of the promontory betw een MynJna and Halicarnassus. 
Having kept well away from such dangerous ueighboum. 
we again steered east, passing between the low island of Cos, 
and three capos on the mainland* which arc laid dmvn by 
CTaptain Beaufort as Zephyrluin, Afitypal^a, and Tmhic- 
rium. Near the latter cape w as a long line of wmdmills on 
the heights, beyond which we entered the Gulf o ^ 

Sinus Ceramic us, now called the Ciulf of Boudronm. e 


§ 41] L Tlte A. General 1. Fo7'msoJ' Triliterat Vei'-h, 31 


Rr^i. The ^laroe three forms occur in Hebrew and Arn-uimc, A 
though the distinction is in these languages no loeger so clearly 
imrkotl. [See Oonjpr Gv, p. 165 

^5-r ^ 

39, The eecmd form (Jot#) is forijiod from the first (Jjm) by 
doubling the secoiid ra/Iicd, 

40. The signification agrees with tlie form in respect of being 
intensive (^UoJj) or extensive (j-jiCJU). Originally it implies that 

an act is done with {jmfxt (lutenaive), or during a Uitte 

(temporally extensive), or to or by a liinfibe}- of individnala (nnmeritaJly 

extensive), or (iterative Or frcqnetitativc). E.g, io B 

Lmtt io beat violently ^ fd to break in pteces; 

to ctii^ pienea; to s^irate, to 

to MUj to jHdmow; nr in jLb to go round, or 
to go roieod muck or often; to to weep much; JUJI 

the mtiU died oj^ rapidly or in great numbers (oLo to die) j 

the camel bicekd dowjt, the {whok drove of) mniels 

kneeled dotcn-. 


41. From this original intensive meaning arises the more iianal 0 
(MCJtSfltfire or fce:titino signification. Verbs that are iutraneitive in the 

first form become trtmsitire in the secand ; as he glad, 

to gladden/ to he weak, uU^ to weaken.. Thoso that are 

iraneitite in the first become doublg iramttive or causative m the 

second; as to know, to teaok; to to teach to 

wri-te / to carry, to make carry. 

Rem. a. The cauaative or factitive signification is comniOD to J) 
the second and fourth forms^ the appai-ent difference boing that it is 
original ijx the latter, but derived in the former. 

Rem. h. The second form is often rath or declaraiive or 
than factitive in the strict sense of the terin; aa to tie, 

to think or oedt one a liar ; J jk.** to ted Lite tmih, to think that 

one ieds ihe tntiJt, to belierc 
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CHlFOcyr KALfiH. 


-- [CHjLPpixxii, 

we paitacd under & lofly conical liill, risinj^ ^rith an unirorm 
alopc from the water’s edge to the height of nearly a thousand 
feet* It is called Chifoot Kal^hp or Jew’s Castle, and may 
represent the ancient Teemcra, at one time used as a pnson 
hy iho kings of Caria. From hence wo were able to lay up 
to the caatle of Boudroum. the north wind blowing fresh 
off the land- Two rocky iskiids with deep water all round 
were directly in our course, besides another much more 
dangerous, of which only the point apjiearcd above the 
surface of the water. It was impossible to get within the 
mole with this wind, but we anchored in Etnooth water off 
the castle. The picturesque appearance of the surrounding 
scenery from the sea is Yery striking, the ground ts highly 
cultivated, and distributed into numerous gardens in which 
palm-trees llourish luxuriantly, indicating the existence of 
an almost tropical climate* The to^m. which runs in a nar¬ 
row hand along the shore, extends to the east and west of 
the castle, and the remains of the ancient theatre are visible 
above the Governor's konak. 

I ho modem town of Boudroum repreaenU the ancient 
llaHcamassus, the birthplace of llercHlotus, eelebraled for 
the monument erected in honour of King hfausolus by his 
widow Artemisia, and considered one of the seven wonders 
of the World* It has l>een supposed tlnvt the beautiful 
baa-reliefs, which are still to be seen in the walls of the 
castle, built during the nuiddlo ages, and which still defends 
the town and port, are portions of those wliich, according 
to Herodotus and other andcut writers, once adorned this 
monuimeut. 

Januaiy llth—We landed early this morning full of 
anxsouE hopes, and desirous of ri^eing the mterior of the 
fortre^, 1 consequently took my fimialm ashore, in hope* 
that the ruyaUignature. and the permission which it gave 
to see all the forts in the kingdom, would have its Ml effect 
upon the Agha. Passing between the ruined piers form- 
mg the narrow entrance of tlm harbour, we landed on the 

* PIUL. H, lit. ^ lit. If, fc 8. 


SS Paat Second.— or the I^arts <?/ Bpeeo^u [§ 42 


B 


C 


Rem. c . Tlia second form is frequently denctjmnftiiv^i, and ex- 
presMS with various modifioations the ntttMtu/ or o/l oif 

occujyied ifiiib, the thing expressed by the noun from which it is 

deriverl; c.g. to jntah s tent to dicdl in a place, 

^ ^ ^ ^ j _ U^ji 

to colhet (Ml to pai« with TuttfrbU 

id SffoiWM b67fii like a bow (^JHJ■^)^ to nurtie tJie aieh 
to skin an animal, to bind a book the shiny compai'c our ^‘to 

Stone fruit” and “to stone a pei-son"), JjkI to dean an animal of 
t%ck« (pT^)f (^Jj to take a ntote out of of/e. Compare in 

Hebrew aai, H^p, etc. Similarly, said to 

B ■"■ * H" J 2 > 

Awn %iU U(flia^ fAy HflM, or the like, be cut of), h& said to 
him iCOT {uiOr^ God proloTip ih^ ^odd to him 

(peace he upon sJi&uted i/ie Moslem ^nr-cry, 

uM» As mho ontirs (the city of) 

must speak ffimyaniic (the language of Himyar, Sometimes, 

like the fourth form, it expreases moveineut towards a place; as 

H bB J 42 > 

io out in anff dis-ection J_>w to yo to the east 

H* hr ■>- J- -fr 

io go io t/ie 

Rem. d. JjJis corresponds in form, as "ft'eH aa in slgoitioation, to 
the Heh. and Aram, '’^.^.-’[See Comp. Gr. p. 19Sssy.] 

43. The third form (Jktli) is formed from the firs^t (JaS) by 
lengthening the vowel-sound d after the first radical^ as is indicated 
by the eiif productionis. 

43p It modifies the aignifieation of the gi-ound-fotm in the follow¬ 
ing ways. 

D (fl) When denotes an act tliat immediately adect^ an object 

{direct object or accusative), Jsti expreasos tk^ efbti or attempt to 
perform that act th olfect, in which case the idea of reeij^-ocitp 

^ f f' ^ ^ 

ia added when the effort is necessarily or accidentally a 
mntual one E.g. he killed Mm, ^15 he (tried to kill him or) 
fouyht mth Mm ; he heat Mm, he fought with him; 



BOUDnoifiii, 






sandy Uthniui wliich connecta thn castle with the 
Hero wc observed some sculptured circular pedestals or 
stelffiH adorned with featooits of grapes and vine-kavea, 
rams' heads, and comucopise. Two of them supported 
the low piers of a modern aqueduct which supplied the 
fountains of a mosque near the castle; others serv ed in the 
Esmn way to keep up the wooden prox® bazaar* 

The Greek quarter, extending to the cast of the castle, is 
very small, while the Turkish, to the west, covers a large 
tract ofgTouud, every house being mhabited, and surrounded 
by a garden full of fruit and other trees, amongst which the 
oraiigearecs, laden with their rix>c and golden produce, add 
the lofty palms, were moat conspicuona: their effect was much 
increased hy the warm sun and bright blue shy, and a pic¬ 
turesque amphitheatre of hills rising behind the tomi. On 
arriving at the Agha*s konab, he could not see us, being 
busv sending off troops to his Pacha* but he sent a chavasse 
to accompany us about the ruins. 

Half a mile to the N.E* of the castle, and behind the 
Greek town, we found a large sarcopliagus with an ob¬ 
literated inscription lying in a cornfield* and near it the 
ruins of a beautiful Doric temple nr portico* of which a 
colonnade 140 Feet in length wajj still ffi JtUt/. Six columns, 
with their architrave, triglyphs, and cornice quite perfeet, 
wore still standing, hut bnried to within six feet of their 
capitals. They might be called iluted, although not strictly 
80 * the sxjacea between the sharp edges or angles not being 
channelled out, but left flat. The circumference of the 
columns is six feet six inches immediately below the capital, 
with an intercolumuiation of five feet six inches. 1 riglyphs 
are introduced in the entablature over each column* besides 
two more over each intercolumalation : above the triglyiJhs a 
lion's head is rudely sculptured over each column.* A little to 
the east of these ruins were other fragments of columns of the 
same form and style, bnilt into a modern wall, but eov crM 
with Greek inscriptions of a peculiar character* The words 
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thrmff Mm dotoiiy as-jX^ M wfth Mm ; JiAi or^Tftmfi Mm, A 

M tried- to ov^r^me Mm ; he ontran hhi, liSC M ran a lace 

with Min; M mrj>ef-‘t!ied Mm in ifinh, lijLi he atroi^; to do so; 
ojji-fl he sia-passed Mm in f/ioiy^ he stemv. t-a do !tn, he ried- with 
h-fm in rank and glr^ri ;; &;jti he excelled Mm in composmy 

he mmpetrd ^ith Mm in doing so ; he got the Miter of 

him in a ktirAHii^ he went to Iftw with him. 

(Ai) Wlieii the fitst fir fourth form clenfites jin act. the relfitlnn ^ 
of wMuih to am n-bjeet ]■; expressed by meui^a of a pnepositinn (nidiTeot 
object)* tlte tliird fonn con^^frU that indii'vuit o/^feet into the imniedifite 
or direct objer-t of the fiet {aocii!iiitivc)r The idon of rerijnftnty is here, 

£us id tJie former case, more or less distinctly implied. E. 

AL^r wfrote {a letter) to the hhg^ he wrote to the Mng, 

corresponded with him; dJ he mid to Mm (something), he 

4 ,1 ^ H"! 

cOii*cersed vdth Mm ; ^^LLXwJ! he emit (a message) to the snUan, 

!> Kj'xff i ^ 

OUxJ^l do.; he Mf beside fm Com- 

mander if the Faithfttif 4 ^^ dfK ; Af 7/ir!^^/ nptm 

^ J->> H- 

him, nUadvd him, («3lj do.; iA* jUM he admsed him, djjjti he con¬ 
sulted with him. 

fc) When denotes a quality or shite. indicates that 

0 }te person mahe.^ ^(se of iifat gtirdify totearde mtothcr and nfeets Aim 

thereby, or Mings him into that st-ate, B. pj* to be rough or I' 

harshy he trmie/i Mm harshlg; be good or Mnd, Ai*rtfc 

he treated him kindly; to be soft ot geotley he treffted him 
gently;; tls to he hard, itlt? he hafdf'n/d Mniiielf agiii7ist him or it; 
.x**> to lead a eomfortahle liffy d^U he proeaj'ed him the vif'nns 

of doing so. 

Reu. fs. The third form is sometimes cfonosHTidiitw, but the 
ideas of effort and reeiprocity are always more or less clearly 

implied. E.g. to donhUi from fho like or eg^tal; 

w. b 
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DORIC COLUMNS. 


KUtll. 


acre di>wn tlic Hat rhunUficlIingA ofthti iHjluinn, the Ic^t- 

tiL’TB varying much in ln'ing under one anotJicT. Some 
are four or five inches high and dqqily cut, otheirs hardly an 
inch high, and little more than scratched. In some eases they 
have the character of Palimpsests, the large letters being 
cut over, and almost obliterating the smaller ones, Somc- 
timcfl the large and small letters are to be taken together, 
forming part of the same word, the larger being written 
singly, while two or three of the gnmller are placed together 
on the same line. The style of the letters also is pct'ulinr, 
and the ends of the strokes are ornamented in an unusual 
manner.* 

Almost immecliatel}’' behind the Doric columns above* 
mentioned is a remarkable terrace or platform commanding 
a view of the harbour and neighbouring islands j it is sup* 
ported by solid walls of Hellenic masonry, three sides of 
which we could distinctly trace ; one of thctie sides seemed to 
be about a hundred feet in length. In the centre of the 
platform the ground, which is slightly raised, is strewed 
with small blocks and fragments of white marble: at first 
we looked upon it as one of the towers, or a portion of the 
city avails, but it is within their line, and may very probably 
have been the substrucHan of the Mausoleum. Pliny states 
that the whole drcumfcrencc of this monument was 411 feet, 
and that it was not a perfect square. 

Leaving this af>ot we aaceuded a hill to the N.W., behind 
the Agha’s konak, to examine the theatre* the cavea of 
which is in good preservation, many of the seats, laid upon 
the bare tuff, being still rw .nVw, but the seen a and prosce¬ 
nium have beeu removed. According to Colonel Leake's 
definition,! it must have been built during the time of lliq 
Romnns, as the ivings of the cavea arc parallel with the 
proscenium instead of diverging fnnn the centre ^ and it did 
not apjieftT to be more than a semicircle, 't'hc wall of the 
dinzoma is quite perfect, and two feet high: there are 
twenty rows of seats below and fifteen above it, hut the 

* Set Appenilii. No. f Tour in Alia p. 32 . 1 . 
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A 


to dimple, fold (Jji) on fold j iJlilt unat/ Ood Jcet^ th^s 
avul lodlf from rol^tst ,■ jiL? io tjo mi n jmtrneJ/ 


Hem. &. Jitli com&srponda in for™ nnd signidcation to the Hch- 
Saip (Arab. « = Heb, o) ; eeo Comp. Or. p. ^03 s&f. 


[Rrw. c. In ft few verbs the tliii'^I form is used in tl\e sense of 
the fourth. Thus klU {Cl. Oiog.&.v. ZEuufthsari, 

i. 197 cites for ijjul ate. Also 

}j AgMn^ xiii. o3.—]De G.]l 

44. The fourth form (i„^l) fortned by piiefi}dTi|f to the root 
the syllable t In oorLseqiiencG of which the hrEt ladicftl losest ifa vowel. 

H d ^ 

AS. Its sij^ificfttion is /r«iiiin«3 or If the 


verb IB intransitive m the first fornij it becoincs transitive in the 
fourth i if transiitivo in the fii'Et^ it becomes doubly tinnsitive in the 


fourth. E.g. lo r-ttn., ^ rmike t‘!Wh' dfrym^ 


r^J f.j- j- .m* 


C (kv^Ti; 4X£s| ^ 


him bi'md to mt; At! fiftjt? the thh}g^ slt/^ed Aimi 

the thing. 


Rrm. a. "Wlien both the seeonJ and fourth form.s of n, verb 
fire causative {% 41j rem. re), they have in Bome cases diffeiient 

significations, iu others the Sfttne. E-g,.^JLc U> to ieach^ 

H/'ti ^ ^ 

to inform ona qf cl ilLtvtg ; U^j maps, ojid ,^^^1 to set 

at to ht go. 


D TLem. b. The fourth form is sometimes dsotcirnuive or eHimatire, 
like tlie second 3 as he thought Mm, or femud him to Je, 

uiggardly; oJi^\ ho thtmgM Aiwi^ or found Aim to bs, cc^ioardl-p ; 

j * f at _ ^ ^ 

tfJwi*! h^ found him, or ii, to he pmisetoorthp or oonmnendodile 

r J. 

^ found district abounding in freslL herbage. 


Hem. e. The fourth form ocmprises a. great number of deiio-mi- 
nodives, many of which are apparently intransitive, because the 
Arabs often regard as an oef wJiat wo view as a aloie. Such verbs 
combine with the idea of the noun, from which they are deiived, 

that of a traiisitive verb, of whid) it is tlie direct objoot, E.g. 
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Chat, kikil] 


upper portioT! oTily is diviJed bj of steps into 

eighteen or nineteen ctinei. In tht^ hill above the theatre 
Hi^ny tombs arc excaA'ated in the soft rock, 6om:e of which 
are narrow chambers extending lengthwise into the bill, 
while others, intended perhaps for fan’llly ranks, are large 
apartments containing fourteen or fifteen niches two or three 
feet wide, fommrly closed Ijy marble slabs, tho grooves into 
which they fitted being still visiblo. Oa the suinmit of the 
hill, OTcr which we traced the old Hellenic wall, are the 
remains of a massive tower in the same style thirty feet 
s<]iiaTC* and commanding an extensive view over the Sin as 
Cemmttiis and to the island of Cos, * 

Near the Agha’s konak we copied a few imperfect in¬ 
scriptions,* and saw many blocks of marble, and broken 
columns built into the walls of the houses. Unfortunately 
we had neither inUrpretcr nor tatar with ua, and die Agha, 
aUbotigb be looked at the firniahn. did not appear able 
to read it. Ho refused to allow ua to see the castle* but 
added that wo might go about xvherever dso we pleased. 
With regard to the ensile, indeed* be said be had nothing 
to do with it; that there was a commandant* to whom we 
must apply for leave, Xhia oflicerj however* was not to he 
found* and we nmeh doubted his individuality apart from the 
Agha. The utmost we could obtain was leave to row round 
the fort in our boat without being molested: consequently 
ill returning to the ship we stopped soinc time under the 
bastion copying the bas-rcliels in the outer wall, represent* 
ing combats on foot and on horseback* and executed with 
all the vigour and beauty of the frieze of the Parthenon. 
We here saw' three pieces, about four feet square* and a 
fourth within the ditch j others had 1>ecn seen by former 
traveller, and eleven of these were published by Dalton 
in 175-2* but without doing Justice to the originals as works 
of art,t Besides these bas-reliefs, many shields of a later 
date, with armorial bearings, have been built Into the wall, 

* Srt» Ni*i‘ —"283. 

t ^ of Dallvii, I “51. 

VOL. II. 
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f( io bear A 


to 2 }rodiice herbage to pui OtU kaves { 

^ a ^ ^ ^ it 

fruit to igriiJe Or yield rain, (jJsw) j to beget a rtobk 

t, ^ rf 4 'l'''^ ■ ]- ^ r'f-li 

soKj she oojie a male or a, feinale child, w<*ut ehe 

bore twiitu (comparo “to flower/' “to seed,” “ to calve," *‘to l£kmb”J; 

V X fi r r 

to irjuaaA eloqitenflg, to ejieaJc with paritg ffOri^jissa^ 

to git!e a, prof f his p7-otoess m battle j (Lf1, 

to act lodl or HI, to conm^i a Lla^( to cotfimit a blitnder, 
fmdi or errm-, .^Lel to do or sag what is rights U^l to be slow or B 
tardy i 9^^ luiste^ JU*! to ritn with, enUsiretehed neehf^ 

i .f ^ S . .E 

iJ-jI to become fidly)'ino7t (from a tootl^'j j>\3\ to dtmll or nmain 

Mi a place ,—Another clnss of t^ese flonounojitivee inclioates ruove- 
mant to war da a place (c;ocnfniire *'to make for a place ”)j the onterin^ 
upon n pei'iod o£ time (boirig, doing, or suflering Eeiinctlhng tUoreici)v 
getting into a state or condition, acquiring a qualitjf, obtaining or 
having sc^methiiig, or becoming aoinetliuig, of a certain kind*. 

_ .r ^iE 

Erg, JijJl to advii?ioCi to retire {*^recuJer^'), to go on boldly Q 

(compare, in Hebrew, pO'Hj U> go to the rights and to 

rfefl iy •■ 

go to the to go to Syria to gc to ehYimbn 

± ^Ivr ^iX-lE it, JjJil-r- rl^f _ J ^ / 

(l>WI-)j ^ cl-Ah^l to go to Tih&ma (d^iyj), 


to go to U-^Irah ((Jljjdl), to ctiicr ilto ^nrwTTi or sacred 


territory; 






1, to etitoi" u/>on die time of monving 




(^U-aJl), mid-day (j.^1), Or cvetiing ; i_sL#b to etitci^ 

upon tlie snmmcr (s_iLaJ|) or winter (iUiJl); to have J) 

,r- *E . 

cawifl^^j to abonnd in beasts gf 2^^ to have Qnds.Jloeks 

devoured by tlunti, w«c>S to aLomul iij ^tMtnto or to be foggy 

^ H* r'^ H S't ~ 

{*jL-fl) j. jjjt to beo(nm desert^ to sufer froi/i droiight (of 

^-ss 

people) or to /w dry (of a season), yJLik to become pentiilcss (to be 


* [Hence in a fow ca±i£3 IV. serves (instead of VII. or VIIJ.) 

* Jm-x- ^ 

as the of I. Tbua fte tJirow him on htsface, he fell on 


lids fttee^ 


he lidd him he drew back; he rciiirBti.] 
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cyclopias walt^. 


[Cujir. xtxir» 


as well Eis numerous columns of various dimension a. Within 
the ditch we saw a large headless statue of while marble^ 
apparentH' in imperial robiL% stundlng m a niche. 

January 1*2.—We again landed this morningj. and^ha^'ing 
revisited the Doric colonnade and the baecmeut of the i^fau- 
solcinn, proceeded to esplore the line of the ancient walls 
up to the Acropolis. Commencing immediately to the north 
of the supposed ^Mausoleum, we came upon a hue specimen 
of Cyclopian construction in the oldest style. The wall 
was built of enormous blocks^ piled rather than Btted iip>oii 
each otherj of blue marble^ instead of tlie red tnjch 3 'tc, of 
which the Hellenic walls seen j'esterda.y were censtructed- 
Wc followed St for nearly a mile up the bilh along the edge 
of a deep ravine^ or natural ditch on the west or outer 
side, and passing a few rude towers and one gateway. 
As we ascended, the w’aU diminished from a thickness of 
eight feet to about four, and as the stones were more irchb- 
tosc, and split into flags, it bad acquired an appearance of 
greater horiiontality* Following the edge of the ravine, the 
wall* on reaching the summit of the hill, turns suddenly to 
the east, and presently descends again tow^anls the S.E, or 
S.S-E., leaving only a narrow space at the summit enclosed, 
between the livo walls, wberej, amidst the thick bushes and 
underwood, were many remains of houses and other bulld^ 
ings. This elevated spot was probably the Acropolis. SuU 
macis, to which the inhabitants and a part of the garrison, 
under hiemnon, retired when the town was set on fire by 
Alexander, while the rest retreated to the island of Arcon- 
nesns, now called Orak Ada.» From this point we followed 
the line of wall over the brow of the hill and over several 
rocky eminences: these Had contributed to strengthen the 
natural position of the place, which apj^eared almost iro- 
pregnable to Alexantlcr.f There arc also several square 
towers near the summit, probably the part of the wall 
alluded to by A man, as tta t^v 

” Arriiua, lib. i. c. 23. 


t rbiil., c. af. 
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Part Second. — Ett/inolojy or the Parts of Speech. [§ 4^ 


rf.duced to the last farOiing, to be reduced to utter 

^ ^ ^ ^ f i £ 

want; to become doudy^ to become loom out (of a 

garment); to become dubious or confused; to become plain 

^ 9 f a 

or clear; to become jfossible. —Another shade of meaning 

^ ^ Si ^ 

(^ ,1 ..ti deprivation) may be exemplified by such words as 
to break one's compact loith a person; to remove onds cause 

of complaint; ^UOt he pointed (tlte text of) the book, literally, 

took away its obscurity or want of clearness. 

Ksu. d. corresponds in form and signification to the Heb. 

S'Dpl, Phmn. Stop' ifhfd), Aram. See Comp. 

Gr. p. 204 seq. The Hebrew, it will be observed, has n as the 
prefix, instead of the feebler Arabic and Aramaic Some traces 

of the h are still discoverable in Arabic; as to give 

rest to, to let rest; for to wish; (31/* ^ pour out 

(p'^yi): to mark a cloth; Obs give, for Ol (I'ad. 

nnN> to come); to believe. Forms like (3!>* are 

treated in Arabic as quadriliterals (see ^ 67, 69, and 118), e.g. 

. e '* '* t ** * *'* i"'"' J"*'' 

imperl (3o^ aom. patient, or (31/v*^) 


B 




46. The fifth form (is formed from the second (J^) by 
prefixing tlie syllable O. 

X) 47. Tin's fom annexes to the significations of tlie second the 
reflexive force of the sylhvble O ; it is the ^fSalc of the second form, 

that is to say, it expresses the state into which tlie object of tlie 
action denoted by the second form is brouglit by tliat action, os its 
effect or result In English it must often be rendered by the passive. 

E.g. j-lb to be broken in pieces, Jjij to be dispersed, ^jli3 to be cat 

• • ^ ws ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Si ^ 

tn pieces, to be moved or agitated; to be afraid to 

terrify), aAw he girt on his sword (U^ ojAi he girt a sword upon 
him —another person); to be proud; u-^, jS^, to side 
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COiS OF HKBODOTL'S, 
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Descending by the eastern wall, we traced ita course dow'n 
the hill until we lost it amengst the gardens and houses 
behind the Grech quarter* where the courses of stone had 
become rather more horizontal. Just above tho town, 
near the wall, was a small pool or fountain* shaded with 
trees and bushes* the OTerflowing water of which ran off 
in a small stream. This may perhaps be the fountain of 
Salmacis, mentioned by Strabo* and Vitruvius,f and more 
particularly alluded to in Ovid's Metaniorphojies*^ unless* 
indeed* this name w'ns given to another small stream on the 
other side of the toom. Vitruvius says that it was near the 
temple of Venus and Mercury* on the right wing of the cit 3 \ 
Before going on board I obtained several parcels of coins, 
most of them Byzantine. There were, however* several 
email autonomous eoins of Halicarnassus* wntli AAlK.VP, 
and a trident or trijKxi in the centre* on one side, and a 
head of Jupiter bearded on the other. Amongst those 
called imperial was cue bearing the head of Herodotus, 
with the legend of HPO^itOTOC AAlKAPNACCEflN* 
R.—The laureated head of Antoninus Pius.g 1 also ob¬ 
tained a few coins of the neighbouring cities of Myndua 
and Mylata. 

Some writers have supposed that die castle close to 
the soa-fihorc, (which is of considerable strength* and ex¬ 
hibits much skill iu its construction, having been built by 
the Genoese or by the Knights of Rhodes,) stands upon the 
site of the Mausoleum. But it is very iinjirobablc that 
Artemisia should have erected it where it could be so easily 
destroyed; and I think 1 have pointed out another spot 
more in accordance with eur information on the subject. 

The few details which we have respecting the early history 
of Halicarnassus have been colieetcdby Dr. Cramcr.JI This 

" Sluilw* iStx c, 3, p, fiM, 
t Vilrur., SLb. il. c. S. 

[ Ovid, Mel., iv. U. 

A nmiLu coiik, pukliilqnl hy Vua5Fitj,frairt an impirfmtiffi in nalplwr* bfurt 
xltu tbf bead of Anloiibniu. Iconogr. G , val. iii, i, 113- n JIUxh Ed- ISU. 

1[ Cnmcr, Axim rul. ii. p, 13 
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x -^--p KiSH^ ^ M 

mih Kats ot ftfraeSs of the ^AzuriM A 


(a5j!j*^ 1) or nf the SVa (iiLiJ!)^ 


to call oneseV an A^-ady 
ta beiiOtJte it fire-wor^u^per 


3 ^ ki become a Jeuf 

k) becorm a Okrht^n l-s^ij to ^Ive me^l/ (?itf 

cis a proptiet (^^JF^j), to become &o boM or ^^erce its a iion (^l)> 


to become m sttmge a& a kiii}a>rd to irp to itcqairoy 

nr to a^feoty clemency, to ajket coKroffe or mmdiness^ £ 

to oonstraht otteseV to endure mith patience; 

j . j. . y ^ . r !* jr f 

to amtitinfrom, or mxiid, sm or cnmey^J^ to aeoid blumc^ 

Rem. a. The idea of inteiisivene4is lUfty be traced even in cases 
where it seems, at iii'st sight, to have wholly disappeai^, leaving 
the fifth foim apparently identical in meaning witJ] the eighth, 

Thus ^U)t Eniifl both translated tke people 

di^persed^ but expresses the mere separation, the separa¬ 
tion into » great uiCLiiy groups or in ifarioua directions. q 

Resi. fc. The idea of neflexiveness is often not very prominenti 
especially in such verbs ns govern an acousutivo; e,g^ to 

pursue st^ bp step (literally, to maks oueseiff or ittirvi ojiese^/' iiidy, U 
pursuer of soinething)], to seek eartteeilpy try to 

understiitulf to e^mitie or sitt^ a thing cm-e/uUpf so that it 

may be quits dear, ^fiisnAy to ttffGer^<4fn ft thing Jbr 

to investigate thor(rugldp,^iro^ to snndl leisuretg and oa/rujidlg, 
to look ut long or repeatedl-y, to examine or study, lt> liS 0 .r J> 

or Itsteu to, io speak, have cltarge of, to discharge the 

deities of, to suxdtoiv by vioiiilfidif, to or sup, 

to iuiik or suck at infei^voUt gnaw, iyiJ io or 

- take mider ojw’i arm, to pui MJitier onds /isud tt piflosa, 

jjjJ id take us an abode, adopt Otf <5 son*^ 

* [In some cases the diSbi.'once between II. and V. entirely disappeaPS, 

Thus for (^41, rem. c) we may substitute 

without change of sense.] 


^HISTORY OF MALICARNASSl'S. iJiJilI. 

city Ijelongcd originally to tlie Dorian Hcxapolis, or League 
of SL\ Cities, until it was expelled by the other five, in con¬ 
sequence of thuconduct of Agusiclcs, one of its citizens, who, 
instead of dedicating to the god the tripod which he had won 
at the games of the Triopian Apollo, tamed it to his own 
house,* Deprired of its federal su]jport, Halicamaseus soon 
fell a prey to tyrants, and Lygdamis became hing of the sur¬ 
rounding country. After some generations it was subjected 
to kings of Carian extraction, the first of whom., Hecatoni- 
uus, was the father of Alausolus, who married his sister Ar¬ 
temisia ; his brother Ilidrieus also manydng another sister, 
Ada. Alexander, in his career of conquest, laid siege to 
the city, and, having taken possession of it, razed it to the 
ground. Under the Romans it is occasionally mentioned, 
as by^ Livy f and Cicero,J and its coins are met with as late 
as the reign of Gordian: its name frequently occurs in the 
ecclesiastical notices, and in the history of the couacils.§ 

* HctckL, liti. i, B. m. t 33—20, tbt iimi. lO, 16, 

I Ci«ni, Ejn. ml Q. Fiat., i. 8. Ih^ L 19 . Tiaituii, Aim., it, M. 

§ Sacr.j p. lid. 



38 Part Second.— or the Paiis of Speech. [§ 48 


A Kbm. c. T}ie above examples show that the subject of the fifth 

form is sometimes the direct object of the act (accusative), sometimes 
the indirect object (dative). 

48. Out of the original reflexive siguification arises a second, 
which is even more common, namely the effective. It differs from 
the passive in this—that the passive indicates tliat a person is the 
object of, or experiences tlie effect of, the action of amther; whereas 
the effective implies that an act is done to a person, or a state pro* 
duced in him, whether it be caused by another or by himself. R g. 

B>»<^ to knew, to teach, to become learned, to learn, quite 
different from (passive of >o-^) to he taught. We can say 

he was tauglU {received instruction), but did not learn 

^ * * 0 ^ <5 ^ 

{become learned)*. Again, oW to be separate, distinct, clear, to 

make dear, explain, v>s.J to appear clear or certaui; to become, 

or prove to be, the reality or fact. 

Rem. a. Such of these verbs us govern an accusative admit not 
Q only of an impersonal, but also of a persomil passive; e.g. 

i ^ ^ li W .0 

^Ut he learned the art of medicine, syJalt the art of medicine 
was learned. 

Rem. 6. Jjuu sometimes assumes the form jMij\ (S 111), 
whence we soe its identity with the Heb. St-pIVl or 

and the Aram. (see § 41, rem. d). 

j) 49. TTie sixth form (jZuj) is formed from the third (J>ZU), 
likewise by prefixing the syllable o. 

50. It is the (see § 47) of the third form, as 
I kept him odoqf and he kept (or staid) akxf. —The idea of effort and 
attempt, which is transitive in the third form, becomes r^lexive in the 

sixth; e.g. to th'ow oneself down at full length, JiUu to be off 
one s guard, to neglect a thing, JjLj to draw a good omen from 


* Using a Scoticism, we might say, lie was learned (= tauglu), but 
did not leo/m. 


§j50] I. V^'h. A, 1. Forrf\s of TriliteraL V&'h. 39 


tJie So fo fte- dflftff io tfi bp^ Uhd^ A 

jpjU-J to pr&iettd to jtretmd to to f&i^it 

Sichfe^t i^wo^rato'si?, ^ilLj to pfeiend to be deceh'M^ 

Further, tlie poasible reeipmcity of the third form Ibeeomea 

a mpcfmry r/>cipi-ocit^/, itjflsuuich fu<5 the sixth form indndcs the 
object of the tliird amonfj the siibjects thrit exercise an influence 

upon one another ; e.^. (JLjli f mgAt vjkh bintj tfis ttm fought 

with, one another ^ the iioo s^he io (the three) B 

conversed together; ho ti'ied to pithi awiig the garn}e?it 

from hintj thn two puUid the garment to and fro 

them; he nr argmdwlthihrmy Ij^Jfuj 

tliff^f contiersed togeihen'' or (trg^ad with one another; sLiiJ! ^LjO ho 

^ K-r e-e 

tried to make him forget the hatred between thejii^ f( ww tjie two 
forgot their mntuai hatred; whence in the paaaive, 4^^! 

J ^ H' J J ^ J /• ^ 

siojjJt ihcJuT ^ 

Rrm. a. When used in spealcing of God, the assertory (not 
optative) perfects jJjO are examples of tlie reflcxipe 

J' 1^ j- ^ 

signifinjation of tlua form: God has nmde Jhimedf (w 

becmne of aeid tivrojigh Hiimeif) bJessfidt or perfect, abom (dl,- 

G'od Artjf raade £ftmse^ 'ftplifted, or esnalt&f aJbo/vo ftU; 
^j\ 3 God {blessed and exalied. ie We ofZ) 

J p J - 1 ^ -- 

has said [cf vol. ii. § 1 f. rem.]. Somewliat yiniilnrlj, jb-jyt ^-oJjLuj D 
the dnTig mndo itseW" (beoa^no or «wsj) (oo great, or for hi^n / 

^ w iS a maif.er tfitut ^mish nothing tnahes 
itself ffi-eaior (or more important), loith lohioh ^wthing mifl tn 
importance. 

Few. h. As tli0 reciprocal signification requires at least two 
eubjectSj the singular of the sixth form ie in this t^iise always 

collective; o. g. iAe people heard oj it fTom- one 

a/nodier, jIhUh*’^! die rains followed one another closdp, 

i/ws tidingsfollo-iccd one anodior rapidlyt oJl CU4l^ 
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CHAPTER XXXIll. 


LiATc tl«k>aronm—iutu BLtph Kir—Kjl£b—Si^l fur Crit^— 

Cuwliu^Uuj""—"■'"Jl* of aiie5?ut Towiw—!ii«r1[jliQiii—Tt>ml*~Woiihiir cf 
Apolitti—Syme—UtuKl**- 


Fripat, January 13—Wc got under weigh early ibis 
morning* and stood across the gulf For CaiJC Crio and Cni¬ 
dus j but wt‘rc comiwlled by a heav> gale of wind to put 
back into Bibih Bay* five miles to the SAV. of Boudroum. 
Here wc were sheltered from the S-W^ gale, and in the 
afternoon 1 found Mr. D,Ilunda3 0n board a Greek schooner* 
on his way from RhtKlcs to Syra, hairing also put in the 
night before from stress of weather* Pent up m he was in 
a wretched cabin* his satisfaction at meeting with bis coun¬ 
trymen in such a spot must have suffered from a comparison 
of our comfortable yacht with bis own limited accommoda¬ 
tions. In point of pruvbion, however, wc were not better 
off than he was, as our stores were Failing fast, and wc were 
obliged to trust to what wc could pick up along the coast. 
Here we had |>TQcured a lean now* hut before reaching 
Rhodes both wine and spirits were consumed* and the men 
good-humouredly observed that they were qualified to take 
the teetotalers’ pledge. 

Saturday* January 14—Wo pulled across the buy* three 
or four miles to the S.W.* and, landing on a projecting pro- 
monlory* walked along the coast to the foot of tlie hill of 
Chifoot Kaleh. On the beach were numerous rounded 
masses or pebbles of pumice-stoue,aome of them nine inches, 
in diameter. A large portion of the coast consisted of tra¬ 
chyte and traehytic conglomerate with peperito, but I did 
not see from what fonnation the jmmicfi-fitonfi was derived.*^ 


* It liA« bttu *ugge*l«i 
IIh.. S,W * w Luiij i bul, netiel 


lo tpe that it mfcj b* the protliiMi ^ Etim, by 

Imvitiff it «■ "IF Jibet pMi uf ll* * "p 


iuclinn) iJt li [iivtf LuCiJ wii[ni+ 


CHOSSLHG A BAR. 


XU lElr 


3S 

In our walk ovet the hills we fell in with some shepherds 
who had jtiat killed a gigantic porcupine : his quills were 
very large and strong', and wc collected many of them : these 
abimals are said to be very abundant on some parts of the 
coast. 

The hill of Chifoot Kaleb is extremely steeps rising at 
an angle of 30" or -lO" directly from the aea, and consisting 
of a reddish felspathic trachyte. Its narrow summit is 
crowned w ith the ruins of a small castle, built by the Turks 
or by the Knights of Rhodes, and measuring twenty-five 
paces hy fifteen. Tiito walls of Similar construction encircle 
the bill lower dow'n, wherever the rocky nature of the 
ground was not such as to render an approach imposatble. 
We descended to the valley on tlie west, over the pre¬ 
cipitous face of the rock^ kiting ourselves down by hanging 
from the roots and branches of trees, and by a path which 
we should have found it impossiblo to ascend. In the val¬ 
ley we found many ruins^ marking the site of a town or 
village, hut not a human being to tell their name. On the 
wooded banks of a small stream (lowing south wc found 
plenty of woodcocks: this delayed us until near dark, 
wiien, as w-e had dismissed our boat, we had a walk of sk 
miles over mountains and bogs and along the seashore, 
through a wild and unknown country, where we met with 
one or two avL'kward adventures. The late heavy rains had 
swoUen all the streams, and we had a large plain to cross, 
tlxrough which Jiowed a large and rapid riven on reach, 
ing its banks we found it tog deep to ford, imd with 
our guns it was impossible to swim across, After dis¬ 
cussing many plans, and even thinkiiig of following its 
Ixanks towards the mountains in hopes of finding a bridge, 
w^e determined to try to wade across its month, by walking 
out to sea. in the hor>e8, on this ttdekss coast, of findin-r a 
bar on which we might be able to get round. In this attempt 
wc succeeded, following each other at regular distances, 
our Captain leading the way along a bur with only three 
feet of water on it. It was a wild scene-thc night dark and 


40 . Pabt Second.— Etymology or the Paris of Speech, 51 


A 


yf-jji {the tribe of) KorhH came to him, aU of tJiem, fotloioiag one 
another. 


Kem. c. The idea of reciprocity may be confined to tho parts 
of one and the same thing; e.g. illO ** partes habxiit inter se 
cohflerentes,” to ht of compact and firm btiifd; »\j^\ the 

woman became middle-aged and corpulent (each part of her body, 
as it were, supporting, and so strengthening, the others); 
lUJI Uie hnihUng cracked and tlvrecUened to fall (as if its parts 

B called on one another to do so; compare AjOiC 

9a ^ SI em ^ AA 

enemy advancetl against him from every side, C^t jJ 

• M 

the clond lightened and thwidered from every quarter). 
[Hence this form is appropriate to actions that toko place bit by 
bit, or by successive (and painful) efforts, as h3^mJ to fall piece by 
piece, to carry oneself with dijffictdty in walking^).] 


C Rem. d. J^U5 sometimes assumes the form (§ 111), and 

is consequently identical with the Heb. (s^e § 43, rem. b). 

51. The seventh form (jiiil) is formed from the first (J«*») by 
prefixing a o> before.which is added a prosthetic 1 to facilitate the 
pronunciation (see § 26). 

Rem. For the coses in which this 1 becomes 1, and why, see 
^ 18 and 19, c, with rein, c; and as to the orthography I instead of 
t, § 19, reni. d. 

D 52. The seventh form has also originally, as of the first, 

a middle or reflexive signification. It must be remarked, however, 
(a) that the reflexive pronoun contained in it is never the indirect 
object (dative), to which may be added another direct object (accu¬ 
sative), but always the direct object itself; and (5) tliat it never 
assumes the reciprocal signification. By tliese two points the seventh 
form is distinguished from the eightii, and approaches more nearly 


• [See El Geog. e.v. Jn»^, IJam&sa p. 20 first va and comm.— 
De G.] 
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CMUUS. 


m 


gloomy, a howling wind from seaward, heavy hroakeriJ roll¬ 
ing on the shore, and the moon only shining oat at intervals. 
By kco]>ing along the bold and rugged coaat, and making 
signals for'onr boat, we at length reached the vessel. 

We were detained in Bityh Bay several days, partly by 
bad weather, and jiartly in order to obtain p^viaiona. 
beino' told that at Cnidus wx should get nothing.^ On 
Tuesday the ITtb. we stood across the Cerarnkus Sinus, 
and in approaching Cape Crio admired the bold and pic¬ 
turesque features of the Cariuu coast. The principal har¬ 
bour of Cnidua is to the south, and being almost becalmed 

after getting round the cape, we had some dilTiculty in 
entering it, protected as it still is hythe two aucimit piers of 
the Cnidians, In our anxiety to avoid some sunken rocks 
at the end of the eastern pier, we touched a atone w'hich had 
rolled away from that on the other aide, but without doing 
any damage. The proper direction fur entering the harbour 
is to keep^ather nearer the west than the east pier, for ten 
yards from the end of the funner there is very deep w ater. 

^Yhen the vesael ivaa safely moored inside, w'e landed 
on the site of Cnidus, where the ground ia covered with 
ruins in every direction, particularly on the X.E, side of 
the harbour To the S,\V. arc the remains of an ancient 
quay, supported by Cyclopian walls, and In some placed 
cut out of the steep limestone rocks, which riac abruptly 
from the water's edge. Strabo* has most acqnmtely de¬ 
scribed the appearance of the place and its two harlxiuni, 
separated by a narrow bank of ^nd, which connects what 
be calls the irr,(n»i tirraffraSms with the continent.^ 1 c towni 
being built partly on the main, and partly on this peninsula, 
became ns it w^ere a double city. 

The TMoarches of Captain Beaufortf and the publicalioiis 

of llie Dilettanti Society J have already made the world 
acqnainted with most of the treasures of ancient ^ 

tui atill visible in and near these ruins.Si ^\ c spent eral 


• StrnlM>i lili- xw. c. 1 
t luiiiHi Airtiii., vul. iit, p. 1. 


Caiwnmii-i^ p. fl! + 
f LfaVc’i MSuiff, p. 2^- 


§54J I. The Verb. A. General Viein. 1. Forms of TnliUi-ffl Verb. 41 


to a passive. At the sacee tiiriej, tlis signifLcation is often A 

developed in it out of the nefloxive. B. g. d^ett (of ei flovrer), 

lit to split itself; to break (iutrana.)^ to he hrok&n; to he 

•>■ H- '4 

cut o^Fj to he ended, to end; to ho unamred, to he made manifest, 

^ -H A X rS 

to appear; to become hrok-efiy to break into pieces; JUjI to he 

uttered or spoken. 


S3, Sometimee the seventh form implies that a pei^son allows B 
an act to be done in neferoiice to him, or an effect to be pmdiicorl 

upon him ; e,g, ^Jv^l to let onesd/ be put to fitght, tojiee; jliji to let 

^ ^ ty 

oneself be led, to he doeile or stihmhsl^e; to let oneself he 

5 6 

demved; to let oneself he dromn- or dmgged. 

j j f" X ^ 4 

Rem. n. Hence it ie clear that such vi^ords as fi'oai 

d- J ■> > d-t 

to be etu^d or foolish; to be nem-eotisU^^l or missirt^, 

H- H -r ^ 

not to be fou/nd^ from not to lueae; from to aiH^; C 

r K0 K X ^ iH- 4 

doimit to fall; iUil to be repeated, from jL* to return; jUwf to 

be straits or distress^ from (JLS to be iiarroio; are incorrectly 
fonned, though in actual us*, especially in more reoertt times, 

Rem. b. Sometimes, particularly in mDclern Arabic, the seventh 

q H j .HKd- j 

form serves os the of tlie fcmi.'tlij c.g. to bo boiU'dt 

fi'ODi |>Ut to boltj UJut to be extiJipuisheil, from \a±i \ to extvfu/His/i; 

^ ^ ^ 6 . j.h*£ 

^b evh to be put to n'^Afs, from ^Ju>l to put to rights. [Siiitilurly j) 
JhJLlut, -^'4, tlie lost ill a trnclition, iind so nueiejit, A'itTl^ 
i. 63—Re G.] 


Rem. e. corresponds to the Heb. 7ESpJ; ^see Comp. Cr. 

p. 315 seq. 

S4. The eighth form is formed from the hrst (J^) hy 

inserting the syllable O bet^iveen the first and semud TEvdicMls. ^Ilie 
first radical in consequence loses its vowel, aitd it becomes negefwJiry 
to prefix the prosthetic t (§ 31, rein.)’ 

w. <J 


42 Part Second. —Etymology or the Parts of Speech. [§ 55 


A Rem. One would expect O to be placed before the first radical, 
as in the fifth and sixth forms, and in the Aramaic reflexive 
[For a possible explanation of the actxial form see Comp. Or. p. 208.] 

55. The eighth form is properly the r^/lesive or middle voice 
(cof the first. The reflex object is either (a) the direct object 
or accusatire, as divide, to go asunder^ to part; to 

place {sometldng) before one, *^>^1 to put oneself in the way, to oppose; 

B ^yo to heat, to move oneself to and fro, to be agitcUed (com¬ 

pare the French battre and se ddbattre)', or (6) the indirect object or 
dative, implying for oneself, f^^ advantage, as to tear 

a prey in pieces, i touch, to feel about for a 

thing, to se^ for it; w«—^ and to earn ones living; 

and to collect firewood; and JU:»t to meaeare com; 

^ r ^ ^ • 

ytt and ywt to roast meat. 

C 56. Out of the reflexive arises the reciprocal signification, which 
18 common to this form with the sixth; as ^Ut the people 
fought with one another,»,ja\J\ JJUu ; the two disputed with 

one another, =■ ; UL^t the two tried to outrun one another. 


r r I 0 ^ ^ ^ r 0 r^0 

= U^LJ; thejf were neighbours, - ; l^iUI they met one 

another, ■ 


D 57. Occasionally the original reflexive meaning passes into the 
passive, especially in verbs which have not got the seventh form (see 

§ 113) ; as to be overturned (from *^l), to be tw'ued back, 
to be helped {by God), to be victorious ; to be full. 

Rem. In not a few verbs the first and eighth forms agree, 

like the Greek active and middle voices, so closely in their signifi- 

s < 

cation, tliat they may be translated by the same word; e.g. ^Je3 

Se^ b ^ ^ b 

and to follow onds track, to rdate; U3 and to follow; 

and ollau^t, to snatch atoay, to carry off by force. 
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walls OV CSILJfS. 


[Cll4P^ KK1I.I1. 


days exploring the ncig^h’boarhcrfwJ, the site of the city, and 
the numerous tombs which we unexpectediy cAitie ujkon at 
the distance of a mile from the eastern gate* some of which 
arc represented in the accompanying view. Nor did 1 iieg^- 
lect to trace as far as possible the ^vhole extent of the city 
walls. These have alway s appeared to me to convey the 
most correct idea of the power, strength, magnificence^ and 
wealth of the eom muni tics by whom they were raised. They 
siJcak home to the daily necessities of life, and bring to mind 
the rcstloiisncEs of human nature, and that universal dispo¬ 
sition of the strong to triumph over the weak, which com¬ 
pelled the iwaeeable inhabitants of towns to call in the 
assistance of walls and towers Undoubtedly the view of a 
temple even in ruins is more attractive to the Imagination i 
hut conneeted as it is with the worship of fabulous or Imagi¬ 
nary divinities, it appears l;o partake, in Bome degree, of the 
false hEUiis on which they rest, and thus to withdraw the mind 
from the realities of life and the assoclatiuns of history. 


The walls of Cnidus are very perfect, and may be traeccl 
throughout their whole extent to tbo east of the harbour. 
'Ihe city is enclosed by tivo W'alls, one running east and 
west, the other almost north and south, and united at the 
summit of the hill to the N,E, of the town. The former is 
jjartly Cyclopian and partly pseudtsodomous, but the style 
improves as it oscetida. From this where tlie two 

are connected by n dilapidated cross wall, they stretch 
away in nearly parallel lines at no great distance from 
eaeh other, until they reach the highest point of the hill, 
where are the remains of several towers and other defences 
protecting the summit. Here they (separate again, trend- 
mg d<„v„ ,o tt,« e„.t. «. a. to ond^e a con.id.mble 
.houU„ »r lU* hill. The northern pnrt of thn nail i. 
very pcrlecl. and contains tiro or three towers in a great 
state of presen-afoa : it is also the best eonstru. ted. ^ing 
pmbab }• of a later date, and porely isodo„,„oa. [„ a few 
places breaches ,n the wall had k.™ repaired, equally in 
the isrHlooious style, but with blocks of a larger siae and of 


CHAr+ KKXIII.] 
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a white maThlo. The walls on the peninsula arc nlan well 
presen ed, containing a round tower of great beauty at the 
extremity, near the northern harbour. 

Although the teuiaina vvhhin the walls are highly inte- 
rcBting. we found no traces of public buildings or temples 
to indicate its former splendour. With the exception of 
the two theatres. l>oth in a ruined condition, a long Tone 
6 toa or portico, the baBeiuent of a large building, pcrhnpa 
a temple, and the extensive vaulted substruction of another 
Uro-e building apparently of a more modern date, the re¬ 
mains consisted chiefly of lines of streets and private dwell¬ 
ings, steps leading from one terrace to another oo the side 
of" the hdh and circular or i>eaT-shaiM’d cisterns m the 
around, covered within by a coat of cement. I'hcse were 
probably reservoirs for containing water i one seems to have 
been attached to almost every bouse, and indeed they appe^ 
to have been the only means by which w ater was ebtauied, 
for there is neither stream uor tbuntain anywhere near. 

Amongst the ruins of the town and ncighlK>uring tombs we 
found numerous inscriptions many of them, particularly 
those on sepulchral inouuments, ore written lU the Uonc 
dialect A A MOS instead of AH MOX b of constant occur¬ 
red ns well as TAS MATP02 for TH^ MHTlTO. 
No. 2S7 is interesting from its being dedicated to Apollo 
Cameus. We learn from Pausaniast and other writers i 
that this was one of the naiuea under which Apollo w^s 
worshipped, first by the Lacedemonians, and nfterwartls by 
the Dor lenses, amongst whom arc mentioned the Sicyom- 
ans, who through Hercules had become Dorians, and who 
possessed a temple dedicated to Apollo Carneus. § 1 nu- 

aanias idso stales, that the veneration which the Donetis^ 
paid to Atmlio Carncus arose from Camus of Acaruaiua 
having acquired the art of divination from Ajwllo: he adds, 
that when ilippotus slew Camus, Apolb made the Dorian 
camp feel the elfcets of his auger. Cnidus was founded 


* Apjvjulii, Ji«i. 

I Pu4[«h Aiiiiil.of VoL i. 1'. 1*^ 


f Loic.p lib, mL c, 13 ■ 

} PiiLu, Cur., lib. ii' 0. IP. 


I. 37i^ Verb. A. General View. 1. Pt>7^>is ofTi'iliterfd Verb. 43 


6S» The Tiiifiili fflnn is foiTued from the first (J^) by A 

doubling the third radical; the eleveutli (jult) Itdiu tlio niiith by 
leiigtlieumg the fttlm of the second syllable, 

Ili 3 Sf. Ae the thud ratlioab when doubled, draws the accent 
upon the penult, the first radical being more rapidly pronounced, 
loses its vowel, and tlujrefore i-equires tlie prosthatio I (see g 51,. 

nem.). 


59» Neither of these forms is very cotumon^ and the eleventh 
13 the rarer of the two. ■Tliey serve chiefly to express coloms and B 
d^eciSf these being qualities that oling very firmly to persons and 
tluugs; and lienee the doubling of tlio third radical bo sliow that 
the proper signification of both is inieii^itsueim E. g. 

and jiU^I to be ^dbw; and to b& black; u^l and 
to he white; (from to become purple (of a grape); ^>*1 
and to be crooked; and fi? be wr^mouthed or reij- 

jieoked; J>^1 to sguijit, to become rerdctut; jjijl and 

if‘6 

turn (Ltooi^ or retire from ; to be ash-cohured-, to be stertt or ^loom^; C 
iiifijjl or '^Wj' to be scattered or disoi-dered; to become commin^flcdf 
confuaed, or hfigiud; to be dispa^^, to drop or Jkw (cf tearsi)^ 

■3 ^ ip j5 ^ 4- 

jjjl to run qaieU^y to basteti; be disheveiktl (of Jiair); 

the niffkt ^'euebed its middle ]joi»i^: 

Rsii. ffl. If the third radical of the root is j or tlio ninth 
and eleventh forms take the shape JULwl and JJbt^l; as 
(for sec § LC7, 2, a) to eto?id or j'Sei ths tips of ibe toes, D 

and to be blctchieh broton ov blackisA jjTsefi, 

^0 refrain- or (i&JAawi. 

EtuiE. L According to some grauimai'iaTis, the distinction iKtiiveen 
the ninth and eleventh fonns is, tliat tlie ninth indicates permanent 
colours or quditios^ the eleventll tliOSO tliat aie transitory or 

mutable; ae j SjU began to becoitte red 

at One Htne aiiti ysilo0 tinoUier. [Otliers hold that indicates a 
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ANCiJiKT TOMBS. 


[CHAr, XlKJtT. 


by a. Lupcdemonian dolony, by wboni the worship of Apollo 
Cameus was probably introduced. This iosetiptiou. ia also 
interesting as alluding to an Artemidoras, son of Theopom- 
pn8> or a Thcopom]ms^ son of Artemidorus. for the final 
letters are not very clean There was, boweven an Artemi- 
dorus of Cnidus^ son of the historian Theopoitipiis, n-ho had 
a school at Tlonin and who, as. well as his father, was the friend 
of Julius Cresar: he wrote the account of the meditated 
conspiracy, and presented it to the dictator ua he was going 
to the Senate.* It is also worthy of notice that the name 
of Theopompus or of his son should be Caius Jnlius; and 
that the monument was erected by hfarcus Apollonius, 
probably Apollonius of Alabandn, a city of Caria, who had 
established a school of rhetoric at Khodes and Rome, and at 
the latter place numbered JuUua Ca'saraml Cicero amongst 
his pupils. Thus we have the names of several of the 
friends of ,Tulius C*sar brought together in this short in¬ 
scription. The neo of the word MAAPK02 for M.^PKOS 
is rather singular, and is probably a Dorism. 

Hut the most interesting remains at Cnidus are the nu¬ 
merous tomlis, almost all Cyelopian, at a distance of about 
a mile or more from the eastern gate: some of these are 
buildings of considerable extent. They ore generally built 
against the side of a sloping hill, and therefore consist 
of only three walls, which, in front and at the two. sides, 
sujiport an elevated terrace: the tombs when perfect arc 
always completed by heavy coping-stones, Semctiines they 
arc raised considerably higher than the ground within, so as 
to endoae a square space, entered by a doorway in the massive 

walls. W hen two Qccu r neartogether, a narrow passage is lea 

between them. At first 1 mistook them for dwclling^honses, 
or villas, until I found sepulchral inscriptions belonging to 
them. They are of all ttizea ; one of the largest is a square 
of 1 JO feet, with walla of beautiful polygonal construction, 
and a regular coping of flat slabs: within this space are 
two or three small buildings, apparently tombs, having 
* Plut. Ill c«. Stnbo, lih. IIT. e, 


44 Part Second. —Etymology or tits Parts of Speech, [§ 60 


A liighor degree of tlie quality than IX.: so most European gram¬ 
marians, and the former editions of this work; but this view was 
ultimately abandoned by the nutlior. The better view seems to be 
that the two forms are indistinguishable in sense: see Hafagl's 
comm, on the DumU al-yawtoQf (Const. A, H. 1299) p. 50 seq.'\ 

60. 'File tenth form (JjUi-»l) is formed by prefixing the letters 

Cw to the first The prostlietic 1 is necessary, according to 

§ 26 (compare § 61, rem.), and the fttha of tlie first radical is thrown 
B bock upon the Ci of Cwt. 


61. The tenth fonn converts the factitive signification of tlie 

fourth into the reflexive or middle. B. g. to give up, driver over, 

to give oneself to gneve or distress^ to 

he grieved or sorry; to make ready, prepare, equip, to get 

oneself ready, to be rmdy; to yield up {something) wholly, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

to claim {something) for onesef, to take entire possession 


{of it); to bring to Ife, to preserve alive, IgxtJiwI to pre^rve aUve 
Cfor one’s o^vu advantage; (God) answered, or 

JV ^ ^ • 

accepted, his prayer^ ei he complied with his desire, or obeyed 


him, in doing sometliing. 

62. The tenth form often indicates that a person thinks that 
a certain thing possesses, in reference to himself or for his benefit, 

the quality c.xpressed by the first form. E.g. to be lattftU, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
he thought tltat it was lawful (for himself to do); 

to be necessary, he tJwugkt it was necessary (for him); 

D to think him, or it, good or beautiful; to think 

it good or excellent; to think it light, to think lightly qf, 

or despise, one; to find it heavy, oppressive or troublesome, 


to think one a bore. 


Rem. In this case the factitive is combined with the middle 
sense; for as the fourth form (like the second) is frequently not 



C»ir. Wii.1.1 AI4TI«UITV or THE AliCH. ‘‘3 

once supported Urge triangular columns, formed of m’eral 
btocts riveted and fastened together, but since overthrown 
In some places we observed traces of the old road earned 
along a terrace supported bv a wall of Cyclopian work, 
wherever the slope of the hUl rendered it necessary. 

We spent several days endeavonring to ot>en some ol 
these curious edifices, cither by getting out a stone in front, 
or by digging down through the roof from the terrace 
abov^ but all we entered had been previously plundered. 
In some few eases the froot wall is built in horizontal 
courses, but the polygonal blocks are most frequent ( there 
is also great variety in their interior arrangement: th» 
consists cither of arched vauiu or narrow passages covered 
with flat stones; these latter are probably the most ancient; 
the v^Lulta arc either formed of large Cydopian blocks, or 
of small stones firing LMsmented together* A cippus or 
stele* with an itiscriptmn* appears to have hwn placed 
upon the terrace, and perhaps served to conceal the entrance 
into the vaults beneath* which in some cases must have been 
entered through the roof. We found several of these cjpiU 
Ivin"-about! they arc generally circular, and ornamented 
either with festoons and the caput bov'is, or with a serpent 
entwined round them twice. The inscription 
either round the circular part of the stone or on the flat 
base or pedestal on which it stands, for we found instances 

The caListence of Cyclopian masonry thus intimately con- 
nected with regular arches, eecnis to prove that the poly¬ 
gonal style must have bceu in use at a much later period 
Than is usually believed. The more circumstance, therefore, 
of finding it cannot always bo considered as fotinmg pniiw 
/one cvldenco of the great antiquity of a budding. One 
of the inscriptions found amongst these Cyclopian toni^ v 
at once evidmire of the Doric dialect, and of the 
inv been erected subreciucntly to the 
it wntains the words TA2 M A1POS £E _ m. 

The arched vaults or passages arc BOinctHm p 



§ Ga] L T!is Verb. A. Getietul Vieitf. 1. Fo7iiis of Triliter ul Verh. Jfii 


strictly factitive^ "but estimntive or declarative ^ 45, rtni. b)i so A 
also the tenth. Hence Jitemlly means in 7itaJ^ 

^ ^ »f 

itaxs&Xri'y for o-neistlfy U> tkiii/i if iwOr my it is so / but Lg tiwJcs 

it 9i®ccssAf^ ^or tit i/tiiii or fifty that it is so. 

63. TJie tentli form likewise ofteii e:Tpresse3 tlie 

/or, or demandi^^, wLat is meant by the /rst E, g, to 


jpardait^ jiiwl to mk pardoJi; to ^ive one to drink, 

H' i 

to ask /oi' something to drink, to pray for rvini ^j^jI to permit, 

^ t ^ ^ ^ ^ r'-'f 

to ask pei-mmion; to kelp, ^Ulwl to ooli for 


■ B 


to he present^ j .on y.'! to require ojies presejicSf to desire ihut 


he should be fetohed. 

Kem. This signilScatioa is also a combination of the i'actiti^'e 
and middle: ft> pi^eitre a drinks pemtisston, iSsc,,yor onesd/ 

64. In many verbs t-lre tenth form has apparently a neuter 
sense, but in such eases a more minute examinatiou shows that 

ud ■ ViH'X'S ^ 

it was, at least originally, reflexive, E.g. to stand upright, 

K -H H- d- 

lit, to hdd onesef i^right; to be humble^ lit to make onese/O 

kumUey to coiidtict oneself humbly; to be woriky bf, dese^-ee, 

lit. to cause something to he due to oneself ^ * right or desert (sj*-) i 

^ if ^ tf ^ ^ 

LoLlrfl. to he (tshoTnedf lit. to make oneself ashamed (lj*®- to be 
ashamed). 


66. The tenth form is frequently deTwminative, in Avhicii case 

> J.H 0 - 

it unites the fiiotitive and reflexive or middle senses* E.g. ^^>^1 

s , 

to TRoke oneself master {,j^) of a thing, to take possession of H ; E 


ts ^ a 


to appoint one as deputy, successor, or ealipk (uiJ^i,); jJ^b 
to appoint one as w^^lr Ch}/), governor 
or Judge —Further, jrj.r^ "-d to hmome Uko ^lit. to make itself 

likd) stone (>q^); sAe sfte-goat heea-me like a hepvat 


(,^^); J>^1 the he-eimel became like a she-eamel (SjU) ; 
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CYC (.on AN AkCHJtKCTVRR. 


[CiEAf. e:ix;u. 


and sflmctiraes at right angles witb^ the front wall, the 
whole space being divided into two chambers with a small 
square-topijed low passage between them, or on each side, 
to contain the bodies. It is* however, uncertain how they 
were entered, for great pains seem to have been taken to 
conceal the entrance^ In some eases it was probably through 
a aniall aperture in the vaulted roof* in others I think it 
was effected by removing a stone known only to a choHcn 
fow'* to which purpose* owing to its great irregularity, the 
polygonal structure was well adapted* In one case we found 
such a stone, w hich had been remoY cd* leaving an open In o' 
into a long and narrow passage, Such, perhaps, was the 
foundation of the story of the architect • who, in build¬ 
ing a treasury for Bhamsinites, contrived that a stone in 
the outer wall could be removed and replaced w'ithout its 
being perceived. I set to work to see whether I could not 
find one so placed in one of the walls, that it might be 
removed without interfering with those above ^ and haY - 
iag discovered what appeared to he a sinidar instance* wc 
removed the stone with some diflicutty, and found an en¬ 
trance into a small passage* but the tomb had been alrcadv 
opened by breaking through the roof, Aflcr |>enetrating 
some way, the end of tho passage was blocked ujj by a 
large stone so fixed that we could not move it. and there¬ 
fore determined to dig down behind it from tho terrace 
above, hoping to light upon another chamber; but wo 
were disapiminled, and after going down dve or aix feet 
we found nothing but solid rubbish- in some cases tho 
vaults were plaistcred or stuccoed over inside* in others 
the stonca were left exposed; some had no vault or arch 
at all* but like the one above descriljcd consisted merely of 
a narrow passage with a flat roof, barely large enough for 
a man to cTaY^’l in. 


Besides the veneration paid at Cnidus to Aiiollo, both as 
Triopian t and Carncus, * tills city was more peculiarly cele- 


* iU. 121* t lib. i. c. 111. 

I Sm A|i|Miiaii. Su. ^^^7* 


40 Part or tJie Parts of Speech. [§ 66 


J ^ 0p J* ^ H 

A j ■ - ^ ijl ^/^le A/ifp tja flWi" country becomes a valtaro 

(j—J, (dl smtns)r 

H-K •» 

Rem. Tlie tenth, form ia probiibly the reflexive t>£ n form J^*^, 


v^hich ia not in use, corresponding to the Arain, 

and ifa passive i^liich fitand in exactly the 

same relation to oixe another as the Arabic £rst Eind eighth. 


Peihaps to i/ir(m doirni fUkt on S/te hack^ to dash to tlte 

^rotmd, and k,.UJU to stoaliow, ’with one or two morej may be 
^ regarded as traces of the form since ttiey are nearly identical 

in meaning with and (I^- of and 

^ ^ '' j" 

If BO, [JJLr, which has the same eignihcation as must be a 

later triliteral formation. 

66. Of the remaining forms of t!ie trillteral verb it may be 
guffleient to give a few examijles^ so as to exhibit tlieir mode of 

^ ^ ^ ^ d-.H w> ^ ^ ^ 3- 

forniatiou.—liiL to bear o^iosel/ erect (l.i^ do .); 


d- 


to bo arefted, cw^i or humpbacked (v*J^ do,} j •iUjhtfc*! to be jot 

1 H- |H 

jj-/ .>>dj-d / -i / 

C blacl- do,); to be sweet db.); to become 


d-J> ■■Hb.Hb 

rery rouffh to be rou^A ); to become blaoMsh hi-own 

or blojckish green (=j-ai!), to become soft or iendet^ do .); 

d-K + H-b S ^ b H'dj-# 

to become nwirf {= J-hb-1); to ride on a hoi'se 

HiF KKdv>« 

vnthotit a saddle to be naked); to be cohered with 

Ins^nriaeit Iterbage f to be gathered together 

D to bind) i j^iyjLcf ^dj be green and raeik (of a plant), to be lo?ig and 

^ -•■ i ^ >3* 

tMck (of the hair).—XIIL So be long or Long, it? go guichty 

r u X d ^ ^ ^ 

(rgud. i to last loTtg (rod. J^) i jjAel to be Aeamy (.Me 

j. iijt 

to be hard)f to elmg or adhere to fmtly^ to mount a camel 

(rad. iaJLp).—XIV. to be big (rad. to be 

^ ^ b,r 3 

dark, fo be obscure (raxi ; MCU-t to be jet black do .); 
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Ltatod fur tha worship of Venus, and for the beautiful sta¬ 
tue of that goddess hy Praxiteles, the sight of which, acrord- 
ing to Pliny, would wcUrejfay tbt: troubiaof si journey froni 
KomOt* Praxiteles bud mnde two statues of this goddess, 

D LC veiled, the otbor naked ^ and the CoanB, vrho bad the op¬ 
tion of ibc two, preferred tbo former, both being valued at 
the same prmo. Tba naked one was purchased by the Ci^ 
dians. After it bad been hi their possession nearly JGO 
years, Nicomedcs, King of Bilbynia, proposed to purchase 
it olferiiu^ to take upon himself the whole public debt of 
llic Cntdrans. But they dcelinod the offer, preferring, as 
Pliny says, to aiibuiit lo any inconvenience rather than to 
lose the ehief glorj' of their city. From the life of Apollo- 
niua by Philostrattia f we learn that it still enjoyed the same 
reputation in his time. But for a further account of this 
inaster-picce of ancient art, which was finally destroyed by 
fire, A.i>. 4/5, when the great palace of Lausus in Constan¬ 
tinople was burnt to the ground, and of the temple of the 
goddess, 1 must refer to the works of the Society of Dilet¬ 
tanti,; in which all the known partictilara respecting the 
early history and foundation of Cnidu& have been brought 
together. 

Tuesday, January 24.—After si>cnding a week amongst 
the ruins, wc took advantage of a fair breeze to get out 
of the harbour, with the intention of visiting the island 
and gulf of Svme, and of endeavouring to ascertam the 
narrow isthmus which connected the Triopiaii promon- 
torv with the mainland of Caria, and winch w as alluded 
to in the oracle given to the Cnidians by tho Pythian 
priestess, when they consulted the god as to the propriety 
of fortifying the narrow neck of land, in order to protect 
their territory against the invasion of the Pereians under 
Harpagus. In consequence of the oracle, which said— 

Zti^ fif it *' IJliPiW-V 

they aesUted from their enterprise, nod surrendered to llio 
I AndqiEie at P' 
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t6 be Img and thick (of the hair, rad. JUU); te go A 

giiickl^ (rad. have a hianp infrotti (the peTerge of 

r'^ j* ^ ^ ^ 

do.), —XV. tc he stoat and strong (jJ^ to be 

6^ a 

hard); to be swollen or iti/htied^ to be Jilted- with mgs 

( h .i ifc do,). 

Rsii. All those forms am habitually mtraasitiyie, but there am 
a oxeeptiotis, as XII. ho mounted the horse; B 

J, yf-' i _ y « 

lie fimnd- it sweet (but also it tnas —rXY+ 

= 4jijjU IbiL Doraid, ICit. ahlHitaJp, p. 3^7^ 

2 . The Quadriliteral Vst'b and its T'oi-ins. 

. . £ 

67* Qnadriliteral verbs are formed in the following waya. 

(a) A biliteral root, expressing a sound or movement, is repeated, 
to indicate the repetition of that sound or movement Kg. to C 

yyfy y y yyfy 

sag baba {^apa), to gargle, to wh-t^r, JjJj to shake, 

to neigh, ^ua-o^ to bellow, to shout, to make rustle 

or rattle. 

(b) A fourth letter^ generally a liquid or sibilant^ is prehsed 
or nSLxeii to, or inEertad iu the middle of a triliteral verbal form. 

E.g. to be proud to be high); JabA to be scattered^ 

^ 4 ^ ; to collect (compare ,, 4 ^ and ; sJU^ to roll along D 

to aditance slowlg), to drive back to withdraw, to retire) 
to hastm (perliaps connected with ij*^) i to deceive 

with soft words = to shme the head = Ul; j;L) to 

n 2 £ijte retire (J^J to retire). 

(c) Tliey are denominatives ftom nouns of more than three 

.rf.H-V.rf 

letters^ some of tliam foreign words. B.g. ho put stockings 

•drf-^rfi- £rf~ih-^ 

(^j^, PsTSv ojj: one; to pat on one the garment called 

a j. and to put oa one the cap called a 
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A Oj^ ^ jjjfcA, fmm ^ to put on ^Irdic (iils^) ; 

to m OT dfrfSKfsr^ Pers. jt>^) ], 

to wear a 5f-^or tunic; J U wipe onds fngers with a napkin 
(^„jlo mantile} \ to ajfect kfwUness or humility^ to ahtise 

(mese^ lowly, humhUi poor) \ to foU&w a sect (i^j-*) j 

to assimilate oncsef {in di^ess^ etc.) to the tribe of Ma^add 

B (i^); »Oj to become a pupil or disc^le Heb. 

to philosophizo (from ; jJa-j to prmtise 

the ve£eri?ietry art or fan-ie^y (jUx^ a /(tn’ier, ’nririaTpa^y 

(il) They are combipations of tbe most ptomiueiit syllables or 
letters in certain Tory coDamon fomnlas. E.g. Js^ to say 
(in the name of dod ); to say ^ (praise bolp?iys to 

God); and to say aSl^ 5^ is no 

^ Pj, 

C power and no strength sai^e in God ); ^Jj to c(j^s^ up an (tocowit, 
saying dljJ this then is so and so muck 

68. The derived forms of the ^uadriliteral verb are tlirce iu 
miinber, 

Jjiis I. 

IV, J^\ III. jiUi II. 

69. The frst form of the quadriliterals t^orrespoods in frumatiou 
and conjugation to the second form of the triliterals^ and is both 

D trajisitive and intran!?itive in significatioiL E.g. to yather 

iipe dates, ELbo to he active or nimble ; to pluck unripe dates ; 

H-K?!' ,H#a^ 

to roll; ^3>*J ^ lauyfi muck; to run quickly. 

70. The second form agrees ia formation and signification with 
the Jfth of the triUteral verb, E.>g. w^lt^ to put on or wear a 

i to 3oU along; ^dxLJ to intake oneself sultan (^j^LLJLJ), 

to act as if one were sultan, to lord aver another; i>i4^ to act 
like a devil |l3b). 
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PM.MO liHODOg. 


[CllAr, luxitN 


Persiftn general.’* In beating to windward to day we had 
remarked that to the north of the Laland of Sy-me the shore 
ran in very considerably to a deep hay, where the land was 
fifl low as to give the promontory the appearance of an i aland. 
This low ground was at a distance of sixteen or eighteen 
miles from Cape Crio, und we felt confident that ive should 
hero find the narrow rocky isthmus only five stadia across. 
It will he seen in the sequel that we were unahic to reach 
the spot. The wdnd, still contrary, freshened during the 
day. w hich prevented our reaching Syme before dark i and 
as the pilot objected to taking us into the harbour during 
the night, we determined to bear away for Hhodes, and to 
visit Syme on our rctum. 

January 25.—^When morning dawned we were still oif 
the southern point of Syme, with the island of Rhodes 
stretching away over our starboard bow; a remarkable 
flat table-land was conspicuous near the shore, on which 
were said to be ruins. These, wo afterwards learnt^ were 
by the natives called Palmo Rhodes, or ancient Rhodes, 
leaving Syme we passed the headland of Cynos Serna, and 
farther to the east we distinguished some Cyclopian walls 
on the sea’shore, said to mark the ruins of the ancient 
Loryma. Continuing near the coast we passed the little 
harhouT of Aplothcki and the island of l^lieus before it: 
according to our pilot's information, the harbour of Porto 
Cavaliere was still farther to the east. The whole lino 
of coast is extremely rugged, aud the outline of the moun¬ 
tains is varied and picturesciue, but the country has a bleak 
and barren look. High snow-cap]>cd mountains to the east 
were seen rising above Macri. On the other hand, the 
scenery of Rhodes in those parts of the island which we 
were approaching set med to be very rich, and the hills welU 
wooded, and interspersed with many ridges, and table-lands. 
Along the coast we observed several vilkgcs and plains 
stretching down to the seaside. 

After rounding the must northern point of the island, on 
which were numerous windmills, and as wc approached the 
• Hefod., libri. .c. I7i. Cmaacr, Ajjfli Slinor, it. tSS. 
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71. The third form of the qiindriliteral verb corresponds to A 
the seventh 0 ^ the trill teraln with this difference, that the characteristie 
Cf is not pressed, but insetted between the second and ttiitd mdicals. 


to 0 pm {of a flower)^ to bloom or Jlatirisk; to be 

gathered togethm in u mass or ci-owd; to out its crop 


of a bird ); 


> > * , i 

^ .1 to lie on one's /ace, stretched on the 


ground; , to Me on one's bach; to Jlow. 


73.. The fourth form of tlia quadriliterala, which anawerff to B 
the ninth of the triliteralsj is intmnsitive, and expresses an extensively 
or intensively high degree of an intransitive act^ state, or quality. 

E.g. to he vot-g dwx; to he high or proud; 

to vanish atoag; jio^l to lie sit'etched out on one's side; to 


mah haste, to he scatt&'ed or dis^sei-sed; jtJbl to be scattered or 
dispersed; ^fAhl\ and jbfriT U shudder with hw'i'ar; oUJot to be at C 
rest {fkim to lean boieh)^ to rise high; ^^Ipt Ja raise 

a ^ i 

the head and stretch out the nech; jU-sl to be verg hos'd. 


3. 77te Voices. 

73. All tlie verbal forins, both primitive and derivative, iiave 
two voices, the active and the passite ; with the exception of intran¬ 
sitive verbs of the form Jjii 38) and of the 9tli, llth^ 12th; iSth, 
14th, and I5th forms (cf. ^ 86, rem.) as well as of those verbs of the I) 

forms Jjti and Ja^, wliidi ilesignate not an act (transitive or intran¬ 
sitive) but a state or condition (heing or becoming), ae to 

become green, nearly =j-Ai.l csr^j-o^l i to be good, rigid^ in 

arder^^ ju-i to be bad, wrong, in disorder, = The subject 

of the active voice is always an figent (person or tiling), whose act 
may affect an object, or not; the subject of the passive voice is either 
the object of the former (personal passive), or the abstract idea of th^ 
aet (impersonal passive). 


w. 
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to^vn and harbour facing the N .N.E., we had some difficulty 
in deciding into which of the two porta to enter, not from a 
desire to know which was the best^ but which was the least 
bad. The first and most w-esterly of the two is very small, 
and is as it were divided into two by a ruined pier, which 
renders the inner one snug and protected against every 
wind, whilst even a amall vessel can scarcely swing m 
the outer one. The passage from one to the other is 
extremely narrow, and between two broken rocky pier¬ 
heads. the fallen debris of which have still further iin- 
netted the passage, through which we were doubtful 
whclber there was room for the vessel to pass. Wo 
accordingly lay to, and off and on, while we sent in a boat 
to sound, which reported sufficient water, in consequence of 
which w e entered the outer harbour, w here we dropped our 
anchor with the intention of warping into the inner haem. 
However, on further examination, it was discovered that 
although there ivas water enough in the passage, yet in 
front of tJie entrance, in consequence of fallen blocks, there 
was only nine or ten feet water, besides a narrow tortuoua 
channel between the broken blocks which had Mien from 
the pier. The “ Royalist" was iherefore obliged to put 
to sea again, and while we visited the consul and peram¬ 
bulated the town, she worked round into the eastern har¬ 
bour i this, however, proved also to be small, crowded, and 
Bballow, and much exposed to the N- and N.E. To avoid 
this iaconvenicncc Mr. Brooke sent bis vcsBcd to Marmorjcc, 
and we engaged a week^s lodging on shore. 
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A ?4, The pAssi^c is especially used in fouT cases i uaniely (a) when 
God, or some liigher beings is indicated as the uutlior of the act; 
(b) when the antlior is uukiiown, or at lea^t not known for certain ; 
(fi) when the speaker or writer does not wisli to name him; (d) wdien 
the Attention of the hearer or reader is diTeeted more to the person 
affected by the act (^jfitiens^ the patient)^ tlian to the dner of it (agens, 
the agent)^ 


B 


C 


D 


R-em. The active voice ia called by the Arab grammarians 
oJums the moutd orybiut of the a^erti, iUj dte build of 

J rf- j'P-ftf- J 

the J^Hil sjIj iltjs. cidegory of the J^U)1 ,J*J ihe 

t J- ^ J D «x 

action of the age^ arui JjUJJ or 

ihs {Ktion (oi- verb) ^>?*^ 4?iio of vdiieh tJic itgent 

is tilt sidyjeci. The passive voice is in like manner called 

J0X0-^ 

llte mrmJic^ Or form of iho pogie^it, etc,; also^o^ ^ Lo Jjii 


djUti tJiC or done^ of vshereof iho ageni h(ts not 

t J J 0 if i tit f 

been nctmed, or, more shoi'tly, aJUU ^ L«, though tins latter 

iJxo y jtft^ 

is, strictly speaking, equivalent to oJUG ^g-vw; ^ 

die paiiofti vohereof the ogeTii has not been wAi^ic^.l, j„e. the passive 

J ^9 J J^hOsi- 

Subject, The active voice is also shortly called iJij^,A^! or jftjJU-aJl, 

fjfrv4 j-Sox' 

and the passive elliptical forms of expression for 

J- J jr J > fl X J J 4 x-tx® 

dJUli die action (f n?Mc!t die agent is 


J> X t J It- J ii* J»tH 

And jJltij the action tf which the agent is urdmovm. 

3 ft rtf I 1 t rtr 

These terms, or and q'h used to 

designate the subjects of tJie active and passive voices. 


T5. Verbs that ftxpi-ess a state or oondition, or signify an act 
which is, by its very nature, confined to the person of the subject, and 

cannot pass to another individual as ita ohject (as fo ha sici, 

to are aptly called neater verbs^ since they are neitlicr really 
active nor really passive, but something between the two. The Arab 
grammarians cannot class tlicm otherwise than among the active verba, 
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CHAl>TEIl XXXIV. 

TciiMa of IllMrfefr^Archileclurt ciT tiue FilBnn»*“E*in»FKon to- 

the ] nt«ior of ll»o IrtmiJ.—AnchHogP^o—WAJmia—Ltnilu,. uic. LI lictiu^Aetopalis 
-^Hului- of C-n^Iro^ *uc. Ciiminu—Hcllnrlc Walk—MtJoqia.—Apoltono^ 
Epiluoa^—Mounl Ai«kyi>AiiC, Klintd Alatyriiu^Tciopite of iupim— 

-—KadcB—Ucluni to Rbodf*—Site of thr CoIom-uk 

There arc few Ulands which have occtified so much s]}acc 
in thf page of bbtor}’, or whose present state b calculated 
to e>:cltc such interest as HhndeB. Its earliest origin is 
veiled in the ohscurity of fahldj hut it was soon diatin* 
guished for its pTogress in marititne affairs^ and in the 
schools of rhetoric and philosophy ^ while at a Inter period 
it lon'T remained the barrier between the civilization of 
Europe, and the increasing preponderance of the Turks. 
The fertility of its soil was no less the subject of praise 
than the salubrity of its climatet combining the warmth of 
a tropical region fl'ith the genial tcmpicraturc of a more 
northern zone. Under these circumstances it is notsurpriK- 
ing that the traveller should hail his arrival in this Island 
of the Blest, as the fulfilment of a long-cherished hope or 
of a promise long delayed. Such were the feelings with 
which 1 landed on the shores of Rhodes \ and high as tny 
expectations had been raised^ they were not disappotttted. 

Landing in the western harbour, we proceeded along 
a narrow path outside the walls, and through the outer 
forlifications near the lofty Arab temper, until we reached 
the eastern port. Here W'as a spacious quay beneath the 
feudal walls, lined with capacious caf<:''S for the Turks, and 
taverns for the less soIjct Greeks. At iU southern end we 
passed through the massive gates, and between tw^o imposing 
towers into the town, where Turks and Jews alone are [ler- 
ujitted to reside, fireekfl and Franks are allow'cd to enter 
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during the day either for curiosity or busine^; but woe 
betide the unha])py Christian who should be discovered to 
have passed the night within the walls. Here we at once 
found ourselves walking amidst the ancient habitations of 
the knighte of Rhodes, which produced the effect of having 
been suddenly transported into a former age, rather than into 
a different jdace. Many of the houses were in ruins; some 
were inhabited by Turks; but all presented the same ex¬ 
terior that they did three or four hundred years ago. Built 
in the peculiar architecture of the feudal times, a strange 
combination of the contrary qualities of the gay and the som¬ 
bre-massive, yet not devoid of elegance, and constructed 
entirely of stone, they have equally resisted the corroding 
influence of time, and the mischievous effects of Turkish 
violence and ignorance : the escutcheons and coaU of arms 
of the knighte likewise, of different countries, several some¬ 
times occurring in the same house, remain fixed in the walls 
uninjured. 

The principal street led up a gentle rise to the west: 
it was broader than is usual in the towns of the Levant, 
and could boast a footpath on each side. On our left we 
passed a massive building, now converted into barracks 
for the new troops: it was formerly a college, usc<l as a re¬ 
sidence for the poorer knighte. and containing rooms for the 
despatch of public business. On our right were ancient 
houses, inhabited by Turks or left to decay, built in a florid 
gothic style, with ornamented headings, and borders of 
flowers round the windows and along the walls. Amongst 
the numerous escutcheons with which they were adorned 
were the royal arms of England, three lions passant, quar- 
tered with those of France, three flours de lis. At the 
top of the street we reached the ruined i>alacc of the Grand 
Master: near it was the ]»riucipal church, dedicated to St. 
John, a long, gothic edifice, now converted into a mosque. 
Here the fortifications were of great strength, forming, as 
it were, the key to the whole defence. The wall ww very 
lofty, defended by a deep ditch extending round the fortress 
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ajid they therefore distinguish ttmmtive tei-bs, from A, 


^ ^r'r'JSHT f ^ ^ a jT d ^ ttlyH 

^ rutmnstUve vetbs, or verba that 


are conjiiied to the aithject. 


76- Tlie ideii of the iwussive voioe must not be thought to be 
absolutely identioal with that of tlio fifth, seventli, and eighth formtt 
Tliese are, striytly speakings {fi*0 § ^S)i Tvhilst the otlicT is 

pttrdy passive. 


4, The ^ates (Thnst's) of the Verb. 


77, TJie temporal forms of the Arabic verb are but two iu B 
uumbei'^ the one expressing a fnis/ted act, one that is douc and 
completed in relation to otlier acts (the Per/eet) ; the other an 
laifttished act^ one that is jnst coiumeneiug or in progress (the 
Imper/eci). 


Ueu. h. The names Preiet'itti and by which tficse 

forms were often desigimtcil in older giummars do not accurately 
correspond to the iflcjm inherent in thorn. A Bemitic Perfect or 
Imperfect has, in and of itself, no reference to ttie temporal 0 
relations of tlto speaker (thinker or writer) and of other actions 
which are bi'uught into jiiKtapositiou with it. It is precisely tliese 
L'olatious whicli deterinine in wimt sphere of time (post, present, or 
future) a Somitie Peifcct or Iniijcrfect lies, and by which of our 
tenses it is to be eipiMSuod—wl tether by our Fast, Perfect, Plu¬ 
perfect, or Future-peiTect; by our Pi-osent, J tnpoi fcct, or Future. 
Tlie Arabian Grauninariaus theinaelves have nct^ however, succeeded 
in keeping tins important point distinctly in view, but have gi^-en 
an undue iiiiportance to the idea of time, in connection with Uie 


verbal forms, by their division uf it into the past the 

present (JlaJl or^jrfLa^l), and the future the Ei-st of D 


wliicb tJiey msigu to tlie Perfect and tlie other two to the Ini' 
perfect. 


llEU. ft. On the forma of these tenses see ^91 etc. The 
Syntax will give moi-o pi^ise infoniiatlori ns to their meaning 
and u»e. 


5. The Moods. 

70* The Arabic verb lias fre moiixPi; naiuely, the Indicative, 
Subjunctive, Jussive or Conditional, Imperative, and Energetic, 
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A 7^®’ Of these moods tlie first is common to ttie perfect and 
imperfect states; tlie second and third are restricted to the imperfect; 
the fourth, or imperative, is expressed by a special form ; and the 
fifth can be derived not only from the imperfect, hut also from the 
imperntivc, 

ItEJi. On the forma of the moods see § 91 etc. The Syntax 
treats of their sigmficatiorLS and use. 

SO, Instead of the Infinitive, the Arabs use nomis exjjr£ssm 0 the 
p actioJi cw quality (nomina actionis or verbi). In, place of participles, 
they have two verbfd adjeettves, the one denoting the ngemt (uomen 
agentis, active participle), and the other the patu^nt (nomcn patientis, 
passive participle). [Ch § X92.] 


6. The N'urjnbei's, Pet-sensy mid Gender^. 


81, There are tl^ree numbers, the Bing alar 

the Dml or and tlie PUtrid >, 

j f J J « rbj X j 1 ■ 1 

^ a - 1 , c^t, or ; and liKcwise three persons, the sperUier 

(hirst person), tlie individual spokm to (second person), 

I ■•■ f Jtf J r^ft^ 

end the individnal qf (tliind person), (the 


M ^ ^ J0K 

absent). The genael‘^i are twOp itfimely the and 

the fetniiiiito ; but they are not distiiQ4p.iish&d from one 

another in some o-f the pei'sous (1st pers. sing., 2d pers. dual, and 
1st pers. plur.). 


B. The S'riwxo Verb (Vebcum PinMOKt). 

82, Verbs are divided into sijvng (verba finna) and wsfik (verba 
infirmj). We include the verba medhe radicalis gemiiiatso in 

the former class; the verba wliicli have I for one of tlteir radicals, in 
the second (see § 12B). 

S3, Strong verbs ate those of wliich all the Todical letters are 
strongi and conse^xuentiy neither undergo any change, nor are r^'ectad 
iu any of the inftexions, but are retained thrcnighont^ 
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on the land side, while a hig^h covered way connected with 
the wall by a draw-bridge led over the fosse, and an inter- 
vening ravelin to a strong detached fort on the west* 

Wo w-ere much struck with the breadth and eLeanliness of 
the streets* paved with small round pc^bblea, whieb abound! 
in the conglomerate at this end of the island* Every house 
had its garden, in which oranges and lemons grew luxuri¬ 
antly, while the tall and graceful palms added to the Orl* 
eutal character of the scenery* Two churches belonging to 
the knights, that of St* John, and that of the Apostles, have 
been converted by the Turks into mcMiques. Ftound the 
entrance of the latter are some beautiful arabesque traceries 
carved in white marble, representing arms and armour, 
drums and standards, cuirasses, gauntlets and greavcE, 
quivers, bows, and helmets, all executed with the greatest 
delicacy. In this quarter wc also visited the bazaars, only 
moderately supplied wdth goods and necessaries. The Greek 
quarter is without the walls to the N.W* of the fortilications, 
where every house is surrounded with a garden, and where 
the European consuls have established their diplomatic 
coterie* 

Forgetting for a while thecla^ic interests of Itkodcs, and 
of which but few memorials are to be seen in the present 
town, it is impcEsibIc to look upon these remains of its 
chivalrous period* with the knightly houses and their ap¬ 
propriate ornaments, the noblo coats of anus, and other 
paraphernalia of chivalry, as they have been loft uninjured 
for the last three hundred years, without a strong feeling of 
interest in the events and circumstances which first founded 
and Eubseciuently destroyed these evidences of European 
civilization, established so far within the limits of Enstem 
barbarism \ events which may be justly considered as the 
most interesting and the most important which have agi¬ 
tated the tranquillity of Europe since the downfall of the 
Homan empire. It is also curious to observe how the style 
of architecture, probably universal In Europe three hun¬ 
dred years ago, has, by an extraordinary chance, been pre- 
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Kem. a vefb ’which contains one of the two letters j, or is A 
Called Jww i^^Uts, ft MWo^ iferbj as opposed to J^p * 

^ ^ f 

is free from dqfin^^ a souml A verb wtiich bits t for oiae of 

its radioalSj or wLi«!i belongs to the cIfiss lued. rncl. gem in. (J/'y ), is 

» ^ * ij 

designated by tlio special term Juij ' but aotde graminai iang 

9- HT U ^ 

ti'eat and^U^ as synonyms. 


1. T/ce Active Vmc& of t/te m the Sttvnff 

Vet b.—Tabh /.* B 


a. THK INFLEXION BI PEESOETB. 


S4« The numbers, perBous, and genders of the verb are expressed 
by means of personal pronouns, acme^^ed to the various moods and 
tenses. 


9 H- 4 > Ai J 

SS. The pci’soual pronoim >o-A*: see g 130, yi] la either 

separate standing by itself, or connected tliat is C 

prefixed or safiLved The sepiii'?ite prono'ima liave longer, the cnii- 
nected shorter forms. 


S6. Tlie snjfU'ed pronouns are partly ■m'bni, [wirtly Jiftjnhifd 
suffixes. 


37, 'I^ie v'erixil suffixes expiicss iJiirtly the nfiiniiintlm, partly the 
accusfttice. T!ie former are iniich more olosely united with tlie verb 
than the latter. 


88, The couneoted pronouns winch express the lUHRimtthv to l> 
the verb are also in part 

Rem, On the verbal suthxes which express the nocu«cifi'i;e see 
§ 1B5; and on the suffixes, ^ 317, 

83, The foUowing tables give a general view of the .^peuate 
pci-sDnal pTQuoiina, and of those pronominal prelixe'i and suffixes 
which exi>re5S the nominatize to the verb. 


* The -itotnina verbi, offefitis, and are given along wltlt 

the strictly verbal forms in all tlie Tables, 
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served in & Turkish ialand, under the influence nf Turkish 
indifTereiice^ while it has everyivbere disappeared in Europe, 
before the sivoeping hand of innovation^ and the improve- 
ment and nUcration of doine^tle arekitccture.* 

Thursday, January 26»—A Turkish corvette arrived lliis 
morning with the new governor Chosrew Pacha: she en¬ 
tered the harbour in which we were lying with all sails set, 
and fired a salute w'ith great precision, which was equally 
well returned from the fort. Another arrival of this clay 
was of a. vCT)' different description, viz. a brig full of dirty 
Arab pilgrims on their way from Tunis to Alexandria. They 
landed in the course of the day* bivouacked on a small piece 
of ground near the harbour, and spent their time in cooking 
their pro visions, and cleansing themselves and their ragged 
clothes from the vermin which had infested them on boardh 
1 never saw' a more squalid, loathsome set of savages* 
Their scanty dress bespoke the extreme of poverty, and 
wild fanaticism was depicted in their countenances. In the 
evening w'e landed our effects, and took up our quarters for 
the night in a small FTaneiscan or Capucin convent, sending 
the vessel to Marmorice, on the opposite coast, for a week* 
We had some difficulty in getting ashore in the dork* having 
landed on the quaraotine ground i but finding ourselves 
locked in, we discovered our mistake before wc w^rc per¬ 
ceived, and got safely off. 

Friday, January 27 .—Having made anangcnicnts for a 
short excursion into the interior of the island* and to the 
site of the ancient Lindus, we started this morning at ten 
A*M* Mules were the only animals we could procure for our 
conveyance* After poking through the Greek quarter, w^e 
ascended a low ridge of lulls, coneiating chiefly of a ehelly 
congloincrnto, containing niunerous fragments of recent 

• FrmM Pilcli.lKT Muilmu, in oat of hLi ljia wiifki,* cbtitiMla llie gciNriMUtv of 
Uie Ttuflu flfl*!' tin? cjLjJtiir? uf Rbwlri in itie Amu, iniignis, owJ ii«rvp- 

tiiHH. oqi tbo pulilic tMii-Uiiigii lb* kill ylit/i, w ilii liiir I'iiJtiDiLAiii of t iu 
ilrfacjiij bcBriiigT ofa it* illrfHELii of nlw kiLigltEi of Haiti. 

' Sod Mtlk-Jwr lUU^F^U. lal. 1. Urr VorgiirnlLim. 

14:714 
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1 . Sepc^<it& Pronouns- 

Shig^iiarr 


Masc. 

Comiuon 

Pem. 

3 p, 



3 p, >.=^1 tiiOUr 


t/ioli. 

Ip. ,, ^ 

C\ L 



Du^l. 


3p 

2 p , , , 

Ip, .. , 

H- J 

1h>a two. 

ys Pm. 



Plttrair 


3 p. ^ thejf. 

a 

3 p, i/e. 


£ I 

(J-i f Ajfy. 

O-Ji F' 


Rew- rt. When ^ ivneJ jire pi^ecede<I by con^functionE 

j ftiid >3f ttie affifn^ative sursf^f, or the iiiton-fl- 

gative 1, the vowel o^ thg * niay either be dmpped or retained; jis 

f f r' ■»>' JJh' r !■ J 

ybj or ^ or ^ or Or 

Rbw, b. The second syJlable of Lt ia regnarded os short by the 
old poets ('j'j)) except in pause, wliere we find both Ul (v—) and 

6/rt 

Aj\*. Oompare the jEUdopie and, which, in oonibination witli tlie 
enclitic particle S’d, beootnea dnM. Li is^ therefene, an example of 
seryyiio ]}lsita, to distinguieli tlie pronoun fi’Oin the particlefs ^h 
oh Ob Ob The smp(te d^/ectiva is found, for example, in the 
interjftttional UJlA or ljuiiA Airs / am (ccfo&te), for Ij \j\ L*. 

* t 

The form ijl is said also to occur. 


• But Ut, out of pause, is occasionally scanned as an iambus even in 
old poetiy. Bee Nbldeko in ZDMQ. xxxvjii, 418, note 3. 
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marine shells, and associated with beds of pebbles. The 
buildings of Rhodes and the vicinity arc chiefly constructed 
of this shelly rock, which, although soft to cut, has proved 
extremely durable. Our direction was generally S.S.W. 
until we reached the summit of the broken table-land, dis¬ 
tant nearly two miles from the convent, where wc saw re¬ 
mains of large Hellenic blocks, forming an ancient wall, 
which might be a portion of the old walls of the city.* 

The ground near the town was well cultivated, and orange 
trees, palms, and pine trees grew near the summit of the 
hill; but as wc advanced, and descended into an open plain, 
the country became barren and rocky, vegetation scanty, 
and the ground was covered with loose pebbles washed out 
of the conglomerate beds. At half-past eleven wc passe<l 
the large village of Koskinar, beyond which the road is car¬ 
ried along a narrow passage cut in the solid rock, containing 
large shells, chiefly Pecten and Cardium : even when it runs 
along the plain, it is cut with great neatness into the rock, 
and a raised footpath is left on one side. At twelve we 
crossed a small stream by a stone bridge, and observed a 
fine group of wild palm-trees near the bed of the torrent. 
Here we ascended another ridge of rugged hills composed 
of sand and gravel, from which, at a quarter after one, 
wc descended by a steep road into a narrow ])lain near 
the sea-shore, our direction being rather more southerly. 
This plain, bounded by the sea on the left hand, and by steep 
picturesque mountains of blue limestone on the right, was 
only partially cultivated, while little detached hillocks of 
the same rock rose up between us and the sea: these would 
have been so many rocky islets when the tertiary formation 
of which the plain consists was covered by the ocean. 

Wc continued along it for several miles in a S.W. di¬ 
rection, and then ascended a broad and partly cultivated 
valley, which, after crossing the dry lied of a mountain 
torrent, conducted us to a wild and rocky country hemmed 

^ For Uir geology of the |art« of lltc klAinl which I liMtmJ, mv (icologicAl 
TrvMactioiM, vol. ri. p. 1. 
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Re>l e. Older forma and areand ueed in-A. 

poetry, and also in the wasl 30, and | rem. c). [Though 
written defectively this terruinal u is commonly scaiiiwd as a long 
vowel,] 


Rbst. fl. For a oofnpartson of tlie pt^nomioal fotms o£ the 
Arabic with those qf the other Semitic language^ sea 
p. seg. 


2. Su^red eirpressing tAe Nomimtive. 


B 


Masc, 

3p, 

ip. 


Singular. 

Coinmcm 


o /. 

Dual. 


Fem, 

^ jihe. 

^ <J~) iltoti. 


3 p, !- *-) I-) 

2 p. . H . ^ L) ge two. , ,, q 

Ip..., 

mirai. 

3 p. Ij- (ij-, t>) theg. . . . o theg. 

2 p- ^ ^ iO) 

1 P- H . H U Wf^. , . » 

llEM. a. The fonns witliin brackets ai>e tlmso of tJie Tiiiperfect 

and Imperative; the othei's those of the Perfect, 

Hem. b. The suflL'c of the Ist pere. plur, is scmetimes shortened j) 
in poetry (ti^) and Written defect! vely^ 


3 . Prefixed Pronoune, expressing the ifominathe. 
Slngiihr. 

Masc, Comiiion, Fem, 

3 p. 1^ Ae. ... site. 



Cmr. xxxiT.] AKCHANOELO. 

in between the sea and the clifTs. Here there was but little 
vegetation, except junipers and wild olive trees. The re¬ 
mains of the horizontal tertiary formation adhering to the 
cliffs on our right fonned a continual natural terrace, always 
]>re8erving the same height, and traceable to a considerable 
distance, following the line of all the sinuosities and valleys, 
and along the steep escaqiment of the mountain, at a height 
of about 100 feet above the alluvial plain. A steep and 
difficult road, sometimes paved and sometimes cut into 
the rock itself, leading over wild and uncultivated hills, 
brought us at four p.m. to the summit of the ridge, from 
which we descended into the plain of Archangcio; and 
at half-]>ast four we reached the village of the same name, 
containing about one hundred Greek houses, once com¬ 
manded or defended by a strong castle, the ruins of which 
still frown upon it from a neighbouring hill. 

On entering our quarters in a Greek cottage, we were 
much struck with the surprising and unexpected cleanliness, 
and the neatness of arrangement, which pervaded the apart¬ 
ment. The most fastidious eye could not have discovered 
a black or dirty spot in the whole of the carefully w'hite- 
washed room, not even excepting the hard smooth floor 
itself, which was also whitewashed, with the exception of a 
narrow passage from the entrance to the fireplace, round 
which a small $)»acc was left untouched for the purpose of 
the necessary domestic movements. The furniture was, 
in its way, plentiful, sound, and clean, consisting of a few 
large trunks, a bedstead raised upon a lofty platfonn, which 
could only be reached by means of a ladder, and one or two 
small deal tables. But the most remarkable feature in the 
room was the display of plates of various sizes, patterns, 
and colours, with which the walls were hung, and of which 
there were about 150, more however for show than use. 
\Vc had no difficulty in establishing our carpets on a raised 
part of the clean floor near the fire-place, and, in return for 
our old landlady's hospitality, were fortunate enough to be 
able to add to her valuable collection of jdates by present* 
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Paht or tfte Part^ of Speech. [§ 90 


A 


B 


G 



Dutd 



Maac, Ooininon. 

Fein, 

3 p. 

t/ie^ two. 

w tiao. 

2p, 

. . , i’fC'On 


ip. 

Plural. 

. ,. , 

3 p. 

... l5 

, , . 

2p. 

O yf. 


ip. 

o 


IIe,m. 

a. These forms restrictad 

to tlie Imperfects Tlicy 


^ ^ ^ ^ J Ji^ J ^ 

are Called by tb*^ gtAjntn&vians comprised 

i i.i " i. 


in tlte ihJ^emoDit word uc 


Rem. b. The prefix of the third person plui^sl of the Imperfect 
is for both genders. But the grammarians cite some vi\re> cases 
wheie, in the fem.j Ls replaoed by Cj, so that the distinction 

between 3 pL fern, and 3 pi. fern, is lost. Thus in the KoPilJ1^ Sura 


xliir 3 ] a reading for is lecoided. 

explained as due to false analogy from the sing, 
n the false foim has become tlie rule. 


This must be 
Tn the Heb. 


ao. Of the two ffethas with wluch the first and thirtl mdioala 
of a verb are always pronounced (J^j, Ci“^)/ the former in 

rejected after prefixed pronouns^ aa the latter before 

snflixed pronouns beginning with a consonant, as eJUs^ When 

the suffix begins with a vowel, tliat vowel takes tlie place of the tbtlia, 

d- H^-.r 

j) as IjJ^. 


Rem. it. When the third I'odical is it unites in pronuncia- 
tiou with the <Zr in some of tho suffixes. In such enscs only one 
is Written, and the unierL of tlie two is denoted by the t^did. 

Thus from io siaYid we cet for 


fj, to stand we get 

See § 14, Cj reni. L 


V» 


Rem. 5. When the third mdical is one of the letters i, i, 
b, i>, it inoy unite in pronunciatioiL with the O of tha suffixes, 
So 03 to form a double but it is nevertheless retained in writing. 


M MALt>NA. [CHxr. xxxir. 

ing her wnth a specimen of the willow pattern which we 
had brought with us. 

Having procured a guide from the village, we visited 
the old castle on the hill, apparently erected in the time 
of the Knights: at least it was evident, from the coats of 
arms in the walls, that they must have held possession of it 
for a time. Its construction was very singular, but, in 
iU present dilapitated state, the details could scarcely be 
made out. The hill on which it stands is conical, and of 
blue limestone, the base of which is encircled to nearly half 
its height by the soft tertiary formation, full of fragments of 
shells, amongst which Ostrea predominates. These remark¬ 
able pinnacles and clifis of blue marble, rising up as it were 
out of the tertiar)' beds, clearly refer to a period before the 
island had assumed its present configuration, when the 
greater part of its surface was submerged, and their rocky 
points stood out above the surface of the sea, the reefs and 
rocks of its antidiluvian shores. Near the foot of the hill 
were the remains of a chapel, similar to those we had already 
seen in various parts of the island. The houses w’crc all 
flat-roofed, and their interiors closely corresponded with our 
own quarters, exhibiting the same Dutch-like qualities of 
cleanliness and neatness. 

January 28.—From Archangelo we proceeded two miles 
S.S.W. over the plain, until we reached a deep and 
wooded glen in the hills of sand and g^vcl by which it is 
bounded: after descending the steep ravine, we emerged 
into another extensive plain, open to the sea on the left hand, 
and in an hour and a quarter reached the dirty village 
of Malona. From hence we continued still in the same di¬ 
rection for nearly five miles over a stony plain, cultivated in 
some places, and slightly undulating. On the right the 
same range of hills continued at a distance of two or three 
miles, while a few detached hillocks rose on our left near the 
sea-shore, one of which had a remarkable truncated ap()ear- 
uncc. There was no road across the plain, and wo did not 
meet a single traveller: no flocks or herds were visible; and 
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S91] 


To mdiftito the assiinilatioiij the Cj takes ttKclid, and the gfesmaf A 
mth which the third radicai ought properly to be marked, is onsittedr 

^ > J ♦ ^ J ffT ^ O' >■“ 

Thus, for Ojkt*. / Jtiive served; C^Isuj for ifient. hfistr 

ai f f ir a 

ye /kivb taken. On t\ih asainination see 
Bem. ffn Wlien the third radical is it unites with the of 

5 ^ 

the sui^bces into a single ^ ’with teMid j ns ^^>*1 theg (women) 

^ ^ J Hi-r >4 yw* 

hdievedf liel we helievsdj for imd LiJLeL 

Rem. d. For a ’vie’w of the Inflexion of tlio Poi'lect and 
Imperfect IndicatiA-g in Hebrew and Aramaic as compared witli 
Arabic -';&e Cmip. Gv. p, 165 seq. 


b. T^aaia or the tenses and wooiss. 

91. WhcH the second I’adital of the Perfect hfis fetiha, it may 

-Efitli^T ^2^irEJi2 772/ic in. tlifi ^ nus 

to i io st?-i&e, to sit dow/i, 

Many verbs admit of both fonns ; os 
and u-JaAi, isL^ to the hatr bg scftMing, or ; 


B 


to fitiek upright info the groiittdj C 

Rem. a. Verb?*, of which tlie Mcond on tliitid rod teal is a 
guttural letter, are an exception to the rule, for tliey commonly 

mtain in the Imperfect tim fetha of tlie Perfect; as to ih^ 

.^hDh wT -f ^ jj-d^ ff -r ^ 

to /i-irw/cr, ; [jj ;o ermfs; ; 

JlI to oji* J W; to go ajMty, ; iS^ to U>oh^ rti, 

to throw, Rot a few, liowever, confonii to 

the ruleji particularly when the sceond i-adical is or e; afl 
to jMTiflcitie, ^iio?<7, i ^ ^jJULf ; i^ju? £o (rffl^ufpwiTCf, j) 

^ ^ il a^ ^ a* ^ J J j-j-X H 

to sag, \ io uocenit, ^JlLj ; ^ somul, 

rigiily goody j to to, yiewca, ^ ^ otow, 

JJfl-r- H-dTK 

^jUj ; ^ * to ^Ofo, to reiiwn,, to amw 

or iciwjay, ) to 5™y, ji, Some verba liave two 

w. 


UNDO. 
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t'UAT. xxxiv.j 


thia beautiful ialand, capable of supporting a very large 
iiopulation. seemed here little better than a desert. 

At the southern extremity of the plain, the steep hiUs 
closing in upon the sea, compelled us to pass along the sandy 
beach, whence we ascended by a rocky path to the summit 
of a ridge of tertiary formation, which wc reached shortly 
before twelve, and where we enjoyed an extensive view of the 
line of coast, with the Acropolis ofLindo almost at our feet. 

A steep descent soon brought us to the town, built on a low- 
neck of land between the mountains and the rock of the 
Acropolis, overhanging the sea. and on the summit of which 
a lofty palm tree, almost the only living thing in sight, 
gave an Oriental character to the scene. ^V e arrived at 
Lindo at half-iiast twelve, said to be four hours from Arch- 
angelo and ten from Rhodes, and proceeded at once to the 
house of Signor Philipaki, a Greek resident, for whom we 
had letters from Rhodes. We found him at dinner with his 
wife and family: he received us hospitably, giving us a 
room in the upper part of his house with only half a door, 
and no glass in the seven windows, but anticipating our 
objections by stating that the bishop was already his guest, 
and had possession of the best rooms, 

Wc ascended the steep hill, under the guidance of a 
crack-brained priest, to what is called the temple of Mi¬ 
nerva, and is alluded to by Col. Leake • as a cavern with a 
dodecastylc Doric i>ortico. It is a tomb excavated in the 
rock, and with a Doric facade. The origin of its being 
called the temple of Minerva is probably owing to Strabo s 
remark t that there was a temple of Minerva Lindia near 
this place. Four sepulchral cippi originally stood over the 
cornice, one only remains in situ; the other three have fallen 
to the ground, from one of which 1 copied an imperfect in¬ 
scription.^ A great portion of the fa<^adc has also fallen 
away; and traces of only three or four columns, not enUrely 

• Tour in AiLi Minor, p. MS, note. I »»»• =• 

J Htt Apijcoilil, No. 2S7. 
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A forint; as to ca'oakj to givs a ^ir^siity j 

^ ^ J- r'x^ J y .r,H I t i ^ 

to nwrinj, I ^ ^ j 

V.'H jjfry rr(r^ J r f r ^ 

to Um^ ^^ fe ie (Ti to 

> ^ ^ ^ J- 

/«nw loif/ij I And even three, as to ffiii oi' JioWy 

^ J* j* j* r* fk % J iH* Ji-* i^ i*i' 

■4::h> ij; ^ (of a scale of a ba1anco)> 

J i 

gvsh otti^ 

]B Rfiii. Verbs of the foim yjxi denoting superiority^ 

fT ' X ^ 1^ ^ jV 

iJjfcJl jl jJl (see ^ 48, a), always have (the grauiinanan 

Ja- > d- 

ShKisTtl alone admittingwit]^ a guttural), as. /i^ 6XGelled 

Aim m co?npi}^7i^ poitry, Ae surpassed him in fory, 

'•j^ °;; unless they be priiuac rad. med, I'adn or tert. rad, i£t 
wlien they take kisra, as outbid hi^i in jOsioxjiisiTi^, ; 

he osxeiied hint m good^iess^ i siirjfoseed hi7H in 

dx 

shooting tmih a^voujs, 

(J Rgm. e. Excessively rate aiie cases like inclme io, iean 

^ -H J-.H- ^ 

npon.^ O^Jii wliicJi is probably a combination of t]i;o two fori^is 

* * * } ? ir r r 

O^J> And tl>=j, i>=>jh!- See S rein. 6. 

92:. Wlien tlie aecond radical of tlie Perf. luis kis^rt^ the Imperf. 

J ^ tr S ^ ^ KH* 

takes f^^; as knoio, joJjij ; io dj-ktk^ ', Ci^ 

t .f ^ j.-a^ 

Ag soxv'OM^w, he mfe^ 

Rbm. (Er A few verbs may retiun in the luipci'f. the ke^o of 


the Perf., as 


to (AinA 01^ 


or 


■j; ^ 


D 


to he green and Jhurishhig, ;, ^ 6« m or poverig, 

^_>p.^ or ,^bj. See also ^ 142 and l4d. 

ItBM. Very rare are cases like ^pa»- to he present^ j-^r ..^; 

J ^ 

Ci^j ^ incline fOt lean iipoiii i jJ-flj' A? be in e»cc5s, ahomidf 

J * ^ -f 

J / P J* t* t* 3 t J* 

iJuAij ; __jfj 3 u to be ct^neni, eonfortoJUe, ; ^Jl/J to be ciem-, gniii. 



AXCiEST THEATRE, 




[Ciur. xx^iv. 


detached from the; rock, being in fact only half colmiins, arc 
now to be seen* Within are the remainE of numerous nichcG 
to receive the bodlea. The view from the platform m front 
was very extensive; to the north our giiidc pointed out what 
he called the acropolis of Camiro, and to the south a distant 
point called Lambro, while the Acropolis which he called 
TO pfot/fih rose up in front to the east. He added, that the 
countn" about Lindo was called Krana. 

Returning to the towm, we observed many houses built in 
the style of the dwellings of the kjiights at Rhodes, but the 
must remarkable bore no earlier date than that of 1C43. Near 
the south end of the town was a considerable extent of Hel¬ 
lenic w^alls of pscudiBodumouB style, but whether those of the 
city, or the cella of a temple, we could not deteruLToc, Seve¬ 
ral large stones, from amongst which we copied some inscrip' 
tions, had been heaped upon it to euclose the inodero burial- 
ground,* This is more likely to have been the site of the 
temple of Minerva than the grotto before described. Above 
it we found the remains of a theatre, of rude construction* 
partly excavated in the solid rock at the foot of the Acropo¬ 
lis* About twenty of the upper seats are still visible, but 
they form only a small segment of a very large circle, the 
remaining portion having probably been built up with 
masonry. From the theatre we descended to a basin, or 
linrbour, to the south of the Acropolis, completely sur¬ 
rounded by steep rocks : the water was of great depth- 
communicAling w ith the sea by a narrow’ entrance to the 
N.E* The rock of the Acropolis rises precipitously from 
this secluded basin, probably one of the ports of the ancient 
Lindiatis^ and a remarkable path, hollowed out, about six 
feet high, extends round its north end, forming a narrow 
ledge just above the water level We walked along it to 
the point of the entrance, which is so narrow, and the roeky 
sides so steep, that a vessel could not enter except with very 
smooth w'atcr* Immediately within the entrance is a cavern 

■ Siev A|i|Hradiix, Nm. 200 ajul 200, 


§ L yVifi Ve^'br B. Verb- 


or iwioaem of, or Ij-j. Tlic moat csoumion exa;iijilu of tliis kimi A 
is A verb medn via, OL*^ to dxe (for -^yA. lat p. Edng. PorL 

f j ^^ 

Oj^,—Similat Cftsea iii Syriiic and Hobi ew'j Cont^K Gk p. 180*. 


93. Wliei] tlic socoud radical of tlie Perf, liaa ifajuma, that 


vowel is retained in tlie Imijerf.; 


as 


to he iMHitttifuf 


ri^ JJOj JJiv 

to 0 & nohie, ; jJW ^ he dull or ^iiupid, jAo. 

Rkit. With the above forme oompcirre the Heb. ^ 

In Heb., how-ever, verbs in o usually feike a in tlie Inipei-Lj 


whereas in Arabic instances like / became 

j e j j- ^ ijj i j-t i 

/ tsmijw itj/fyj ^ h(id, ^.^1, ^b are 

^ A jf. iti 

Some authorities atlimt the forms ^ib 


as 

iciue, 
very rare 


94;. The difference between the Perf and Iinperf. in regard to 
tlieir indeaLiou is, tliat tlie marks of the mimbci's^ genders, and pexsoiis, 
arc only jui^-^cd to the Perf.; whereas they are botli stt^tred and 
2 ^r^fiteed to the Iiuperf., more generally the latter. C 

a. In tlto Perf. tlie act is placed conspiouously in the 
foreground^ beoaose cojnpleted;. in tlic Impoi'f. the a^ni, hccauac 
still occupieil iii tiie act (see § 77, rein. a). If we look upon the 
root J,::5 as primarily conveying tlie abstract idcir cf “ killing/^ wc 

may regui-d >.;JU9 as meauiug “ tilUng-of-mo ” (i.o, done by me), 

"my killing,"=“I have killed;” and as meaning “I-hillingj” 

= "I am kilting.” 

Ruu. 6+ In the ImperL tlie pronominal prcJi:Kes mai'k the state j) 
or tense, and to some extent the gender; whilst tlio serve 

J J Pjp 

solely to indicate the gender. Thus, the 2d pere. sing. maso. 

j j i, 

is sufficiently distinguislied from the 3d pers. sing, masc. by 

the form of the temporal i}i'elix; but to distinguish tlie 2d pers, 
sing. maso. from its fern, a suffix is necessary, and accordingly w^e 

A / -r A 

get mosc. >.^sZC?, fem. 


[Anbarf, NcjJtat td-idibha p. 4 .t 9 states from personal observation 
iu Yem^ and Higlbi that in some dialects eveiy verb Jj 3 makes 

Jjuu 4ma ,JjuLj'.“De G.] 


CiiAP. 
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«r fissure in tlic rock, partly filled with enonncuis masses 
rletatlietl from above, and cemented tajether by a red 
calcareous paste. 

Jauuan' 29—This moTning we prepared to visit the 
citadel, where we were led to cspect some inscriptions ^ but, 
;il\er ascending some waVi we found the gates locked, and 
leamt that the officer who kept the keys was at Rhodes. 
Xlicre was one inscriptiOTi in tlic outer wall near the gate- 
wav. but too high up to decipher. Returning to our host, 
he informed ns that there were ruins at a village in the in¬ 
terior called A|K>lloija* three hours from Malona^ and that 
the village of Embona w'as three hours farther to the west, 
near Mount Alairo* the Atabyrius of the aneients, on the 
summit of which was a ruined monastery, Hero was 
an ancient temple dedicated to Jupiter; and, in the hope 
of finding aome remains of it, we determined to ascend this, 
the most lofty point in the island. Our host also mentioned 
having discovered some tomhs in his garden, in which were 
rude vo^es and lamps, but all broken and lost. He added, 
that the flat table-land which we had seen to the north 
near the sea-sidc was called Carairo, from a convent called 
Camirili, situated in the hills above. 

On our way back from Lindo to Malona we turned 
aside to visit this table-land, which is to the R,S+E. of 
Malona, and where we hoped to find evidence of its being 
an ancient site. The natives call the district in which 
it is placed Zografi. Before reaching the foot of the hill, 
w'O pussed ihmngb the rums of an old town, either Greek, 
Byzantine, rAiVrt/C'&fi's, or Turkish. Aniongfst the ruins 
were many spoils of classic origui, viz. marbles, Corin¬ 
thian capitals, columns, and an inBcription*, built into 
the more modern walls. On reaching the hiH we found 
many traces of Hellenic, and even Cyclopian walls; one 
of which was evidently for the defence of the city, foUowiDg 
the sinuous outline of the promontory, and was continued 
U]i the escarpment of the table-land. Not a veattge of any 
* Sep Appwiiliip 


m 


Part Segoni>,— tw’ iJn P<trts iff ^eecli- [§ 


Reej. c . In the active voice of tlie fii-st forjiij tJie pE^xes of 
the Iraperfect are pronouiioed with But a pronunciation Vfith 

in^toad is regarded aft itdrnissible and was used by Bonie 

of the old Arabs ’ivitli any of tlie pi-eformativeft except eave in 
the case where tho n^t consonant haa daninia (verbs med. 

(Til ■ 

That IS, one must not say for e^c. nor 

Bj JJd 

for jjhu I but on the other hand tlie promindation and 


J in Sura i. and \ in Sl3ra xxxvL 00 are reeogniaed as 

^ y> ^ 

J J 4 ^ 

B legitimate dialectic vanaticns of tlie usual etc. In one case^ 

Jill for JU-l / si^juose^ the pronunciation with is generally 
preferred. Tlie tribe of Kilb used keei'- even with the prefix 

JJju). Dialectically, too, the vowel of the prefix might be 

assiniilfttcd to a following as in for 


95. The Z}}dic<itim of tlie Imperf. is distiirgnisbed by the thiid 
radical having d^mmty the Stibjiantive by its having as Indio, 

C Subj. Tlie Jussive is denoted by the aifseuce of any 

d j d H- 

vowel with tlwj tliird I'ad.ical^ as ; whence it is sometimes colled 
the apocopated Imperfect. 


Reu. a. The damma and f^tha of the Indicat. and Subjunct. 
Imperf. in the verb, correspond to the damma and fotha of the 
Noun, and Accub* in the noun (sec § 30b); for the Imperf. is closely 
akin to the noun, and ita government in the Subjunct. falls under 
the same catcgoiy with the government of tlie noun in the Aecus. 

Henoc tlie technical name of the Iinpci'f.j because it 

J ,ad ^ Jl- 

D ressTfiJbles the noun. [The Tndicsttive is called the Subjinid- 

J I i yi.' ^ 

tive and the Jussive 

Rem. &. The peculiar meaning of the Jussive has brought 
along with it the rejection of the final vowel, which seems originally 

to have been i At least the poets make use of the form in 
rhyme, [Cf- vol. ii. g 247.] 


96. The forma of the Indicat, wliicL end in j and Ci I'ejett these 

syllables in tlie Subjimct and Juasive^ because the genders, uumbers, 
and persons are distinctly indicated even after their omission. The 
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SITK OF CAMIUUS. 
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thing Hellenic, however, is to be seen on the Acropolis, 
all the remains being decidedly of the time of the knights, 
some of whose escutcheons have l>ccn inserted in the bastions 
near the sea: probably the ancient walls were destroyed to 
obtain materials for more modern buildings. The walls below 
leave no doubt that it was the site of an ancient city; and 
considering the name given to it by the Greeks of the neigh- 
Ixiurhood, who call it both Camiros and Acamiro, although 
they give a fanciful cause for the derivation of that name, 
it is evident that we have here the ruins and site of Cami* 
rus, one of the three ancient cities of the island of llhodes, 
Lindus, Camirus, and lalysus, according to Homer,* who 
applies the term of white or chalky to the cliffs of Camirus. 
This agrees with the actual ap{)earanco of the place, for 
that ])art of the promontory where we found the Cyclopian 
walls consisted of the purest and whitest scaglia limestone 
I had ever seen. Dr. Cramer’s authority for placing Ca¬ 
mirus at the S.W. end of the island is probably the state¬ 
ment of Strabo,f who says that Lindus is the first place met 
with by those who sail from the city of Rhodes, haring the 
island on the right hand. This is certainly an error; for, 
whether these ruins represent Camirus or not, they occur 
before Lindus. 

From the Acropolis we descended the face of the cliff 
by an ancient zigzag road, until we reached an upper 
plain, where we rejoined our guides. This upper plain 
consists of a broad ridge of flat-topped hills, stretching to 
the N.W., and consisting of a concretionary arenaceous 
limestone of tertiary formation, and of which a good section 
is cx]K)scd on the sea-shore north of the Acrojmlis. Near 
the city the surface of this ridge is covered with numerous 
ancient tombs, cut in the form of sarcophagi in the solid 
rock, and resembling those of Colossm, in Phrygia,^ but 
varying much in size, and, although close to each other, 
dotted about with great irregularity. In the cliff near the 

* II., B. 656. f Sinbo, Hb. liv, e. 3. 

i See xiile, rul. L p. 150. 
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2d and 3d pera. plur. fein. ai^e e5rcq>tiona^ for m them o is retain A 
because it is absolutely necessary in oiVler to mark tbe gender. Com- 

pare o>!^j with with j and 

with, 'i mr 

a ^ 

97- The Bhi^-geth is fonu&d by abiding the termination or 

'^■'/iiTi ■» ^ ^ t t r-jf ^ i ^ ^ 

(oallecl by the grammarians cm'roborative n) 

^ j, ^ ^ 

to the Jnasive; If tlie Jussive ends in ; or the fhtha of ^J— or Cj— 
is elidedj and the long vowel of the verbal form shortened, becanse it 

is in a slmt syllable: ftoin fron^ 

; etc. In the dual, the first ffetha of is absorbed by the B 
of the tennination, and the second weakened into a ktsra through the 

influence of the same long vowel; oU^f Itoin 1?^, Lj£j. In 

the 2d and 3d pers. pinr. fein. the fhtha of the verb unites witli the 
initial ffetha of tj— into a long m, and in consequence the second fhtha 
of o— becomes kfesra : (^) 0)' 


Kem. a. The syllable of tJio second Eneigotic is appended 
only to those pci'sons which have, in the fli'St Energetic, a aliort 

vowel before jj; and not to the duah because its forms would then C 
coincide 'with those of the singular^, nor to the fem. plur., apparently 

B ^ i 

because the sound of the syllable ijj was disngt^eable to 

the ear. 


Ueh, if* Before an Sli/a (g 13) tise Ji of the termination 

Ax X xD.^ X X X ^ 

is rejected Q 20j lem. c), as not the poor^ 

for from i^Ub IF, of i^t*. 

ff X ^ ^ pf 

Kem. c. The syllable is often written fijid pronounced D 
in pause 1—, Compaiie the Hebrew Energetic or Cohortative in (Tv^ 
Cofnp. &V. p. 194. 

9S. Tile Inqferatke the {frder or cominmid) may bo deseidbed 
ns formed from the Jussive by rejeotiug the prefix of the 2d ijcrs. sing. 
Hence it has always the same chaTaoteiiatic vowel as the Jussive; butj 
since it begins with two consonants,, it takes, according to § 26, a short 


CitAr. xutiv.] 


APOLLONA. 


SO 


8oa-8horc were also other tombs of a clifTcrent character, 
excavated in the face of the rock. 

The whole population of Malona had turned out to witness 
the festivities in honour of a marriage. These consisted 
almost entirely of dancing and drinking: in the former the 
company danced in a ring, to the sound of a lugubrious 
bagpipe, encircling the more honoured of the guests. As 
strangers, we also had to submit to this distinction, and 
could not refrain from drinking a brindisi to the happy pair 
in their poisonous wine. The bride and the younger g^rls 
had some pretensions to beauty, but all had the same 
peculiarities of feature, viz., the mouth bent down towards 
the two extremities, and the arched eyebrows dropping to¬ 
wards the outer comers. 

January 30.—We started for Apollona early this morn¬ 
ing under the guidance of an old chasseur, whose sole or 
principal occupation was deer-stalking: these animals arc 
said to abound in the wooded district of the interior. Our 
direction was for the first two miles nearly N.W. along the 
bed of a deep and stony ravine, where the boulders increased 
greatly as we ascended. Here we entered amongst thick and 
almost imiKmetrablc woods of fir, which continued uninter¬ 
ruptedly for several miles, our direction after the first four 
miles becoming more w’esterly. In some places the roads 
were scarcely passable, being in fact little more tlian the 
tracks of animals forcing their way through the bushes. 
On reaching the more open and level country, we were 
tempted to loiter on our way, as we put up several large 
coveys of red-legged partridges. 

At eleven we reached Apollona, a poor-looking village, 
where we visited the ruins of the castle to the S.W. 
It is of no great antiquity, belonging apparently to the 
times of the knights, and consisting of a spacious court¬ 
yard, surrounded by outhouses, and with a lofty tower at 
one angle. At twelve we again started for Embona, distant 
three hours, nearly due west. We soon entered a wild and 
ojxm country, crossing a succession of ra^'ines and wooded 
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hills, watered hy numerous springs from the high moun¬ 
tains on our right. As wc approached the centre of the 
island the scenery became more beautiful and picturesque, 
and we looked over an extensive tract of country covered 
with natural forests of oak and fir, chiefly the latter, broken 
into ridges and glens stretching far away to tlie south. 
Beyond these the rugged outline of a loftier chain of hills 
bounded the distant view, while the ground was irrigaU*d 
by many copious springs, flowing chiefly to the south. 
These may, iwrhaps, form a river which falls into the sea 
near the southeni extremity of the island; but it is a sin¬ 
gular fact, that in the northern half, although we crossed 
numerous torrent-beds, and some of considerable extent, 
we did not see a single stream of water flowing into the 
sea. The loose and sandy nature of the soil, which so 
rapidly absorbs the moisture, may be the principal cause 
of this phenomenon. 

As wo approached the foot of Mount Atairo the nature 
of the country varied considerably, the hills became more 
rugged and barren, consisting of brown schistose shale, 
overlaid with boulders of greenstone and granite. Patches 
of wo<^ occasionally occurred, either of j)ine8 or the dwarf 
spreading cypress. But all was alike deserted; the rich soil 
and tempting vegetation of the interior seemed to {lossess no 
more attraction than the rugged hills; no attempts at cultiva¬ 
tion had been made, where success must have attended every 
step, and the wooded hills and watered vallies of the island 
were as completely neglected by man as the most sterile 
rock. W hethcr this be owing to the natural apathy of the 
Greeks, or the uncertain protection afforded by the Turkish 
government, it would be vain to say: 1 rather suspect that 
the fomcT i» the case; but 1 cannot imagine any country 
could hold forth greater temptations in the shape of climate 
Ml. and natural productions, to an emigrant, desirous stili 
to keep within reach of Euroinan civilisation, than Rhodes 
W c reached tmbona soon after three, hut too late to ascend 
the mountain the same day, nor could we procure a guide- 


Paht Se<jond,— u?" tftc Part<! fjtf Sp^(^t. [§ 9y 


A prciiitlietic vowel Wlien tlie Eeccrnd iwiic^U \s i)T£>noimccd witli f^t/m 
or this vowel is &^}‘a; when with fpiMmut it is damma.. E.g. 

^ j ^ A * a f 

.■« 

Reoi. ffl, KiEgarding tlio elision of tlie proEtlietie vowel (t)t see 
[i 1^^, b I Fin(3 on the orthography I enti in cases wlierc tliat elision 
docs not inks place^ ^19] rem. d. 

Reji. i. Fethui in never eniployed us a prosthetio vowel. 

3 Rnw. c. As an luipeintive the Ax’ahs ftlyo use the indeclinable 

fonn na be pressni f j\Sa- hsiBosr^/ aligldf 

bil udoiis ! along f .UJ amiaurtcs ilic 

of—■! from Tliia corresponds to the Hebrew iT^nUtve 

abnolute (o for A iiiwl the final short vowel dropped)^ whicli 

ie also used in the same wayj as *110? In qnsudrl- 

X 

litereJe this form is very mre, tlic only examples mentioned Wing 

h^h- 

0 jjfji, Ul Vifg ihwndor and eoine. emd plaif 

llie ga'ifie Occasionally it scorns to take its meaning 

from one of the derived coufugivtions, as mill 

■i- * f tti 

ova^icifM/ = Imper. Iv. 

&9* The same remarks apply to the energetic tbrins of the Im- 
perative aa to tliose of the Impetf. (^37). 




[Kiiai. The common phrase aiic Wj-^h strife h-u Mad, is 
sometimes pointed without t^nwln (1 j.^ 1) mid is then cxplelnocl by 
the granunarians as a dual used in an intensive sense 


cf. vo-L ii. S 35, a, rem. ft) in adch'essiug a single person. 




Similarly ICorW L 33, witli a various reading ^>-^11.—He G.] 


* [And again the phrase 3'*^ T^b- ), 1843, h 15 ie 

parallel to the Hebrew use of the Inf. Absi. with tlie finite verb.^ 

DeG.] 



Ciur. xvxiv.] 


ascent of mount ATAIUO. 


Cl 


the remaimlcr of the afternoon was spent in partridge 
shooting: these birds abound on the wooded hills below 
the village. Enibona is a wretched place, situated at the 
N.W. foot of Mount Atairo. Our lodgings in the house 
of the priest were of the w’orst description, and swarmed 
with fleas, owing partly to the near neighbourhood of the 
stable, where asses, pigs, and sheep were collected together 
almost in the same apartment with ourselves. Embuna, 
however, surpasses the whole island in the excellence of its 
wine, which is full-bodied, sound, rather sweet, and decidedly 
the best Greek wine we met with. 

January 31.—After some difficulty in procuring a guide, 
we startctl with a bright clear sky soon after seven to ascend 
Mount Atairo. The escarpment towards the village was so 
perpendicular, that we were obliged to make a great circuit 
to the N.E. in order to ascend by the shoulder of the moun¬ 
tain, which forms a long narrow ridge extending from N.E. 
to S.W. A steep and scrambling ascent of nearly two 
hours over broken masses of rock brought us to the sum¬ 
mit. The views to the W. and N.W. were very striking os 
we ascended; but, as we neared the top, thick mists rolled 
up the glens from the S.E., which gradually obscured 
every glimpse of the surrounding country, and made it 
extremely difficult to retrace our steps and keep our party 
together. The mountain consists of an almost uninter¬ 
rupted succession of beds of white scaglia limestone, con¬ 
taining, in the upjHjr portion, many nodules and layers of 
flint; the lower portion contains no flint, but is interstra- 
tified with a red marly limestone, the whole dipping to the 
S.E., while the strike of the l>ed8 is from N.E. to S.W., 
presenting a steep escarpment towards the N.M . 

On reaching the summit, which wo estimated at about 
4000 feet above the level of the sea, we were surprised to 
find that the ruins of a convent, as it was called, were in 
reality those of an ancient building, formed of sc|uarc Helle¬ 
nic blocks, on the very top of the hill: the foundation, 
nearly forty paces square, might be traced all»round, as ncll 


§ 106 ] 
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2. Tha Pftsshe Votoe of i/is Fhrjn w ^^e 

Verk-^Tabk IL 

100 . The Perf, and Impeif. Piiseive diatinguii^hed fi»m the 
oorreapanding tenser fif the Active by a cliange of vovfels. In tJie 
Perf. PaHs. the Jirst radical has dammit, and die j^ecoKdf i^iadicai K'hjtt. 

In the luaperh Fjissj. tlie take ^mma, and the radical 

/etha. 

llsaL TJie vacallsatiori of tho Paa^vc remain^ always tho 
fiaincj vvliatevei' bo tho vowel of the second radical in tlie Perf. 
and Iniperf. Active. 

101 . There is no special form to expres-s tlie Irnperative Passive, B 
the Jus.si%'e being used insteath 


3+ Tfnf Jf^oryfis tha — Ta/de ZJd. 

102 s The second I'adical of tlie Perf. Act is pronounced irith 

/fft/ia in aii the derived fonns. 

103. The second radical of tlie Imperf Act. is pronounced with 

^/7ti//a in the and fonnSj with i-fxm in the rest (j 

li r* ^ H" 

Hem. The Imperfecta of the niutli and eleveivth forms, 
anti ^JUaj, are tjoatractioiis for and JJuij. Thin may be 

seen from tlie Juasives and and tlie Impemtive^ 

^jAXsl and JJllSh See ^ 106 and 120, 

104. In the seconf^j third, and feurtk forms* the prejhres of the 
In(i];>srf. Act. ai’C pronounced with dammUj in the rast /^/ka. 


105. The cliaracteristic filif of the fourth form thsappears adieu D 

^ .J-tJ- J-TJ .r Silf 

another letter is prefixed; a.s not from J^sh 

[Hem. Pat we find ^**5, a pot stii ;>?t th^Jire, and also 

fx tf-fj c 

Siba’weihf i. 1. '21, where tlie ! is treated like the i of 

i>0^> ^ 

106. The ninth and eleventh forms vvere originally JlaiS and 
JJbti!. But, by a rule of tlie language (see § 120)* if the bst radical 


G> 


MONS ATABYRIUS. 


(CuAT. xxxtv. 


as other walls on the N. side, amongst which were the 
remains of a flight of steps. The principal building con¬ 
sists of a small cella, surrounded by a s<{uare platform sup¬ 
ported by Hellenic walls. Within the inner enclosure was 
a large stone, four or five feet square, hollowed out to the 
depth of a foot, and having a small hole in one comer, pro¬ 
bably intended for a sacrificial stone or altar. Other walls 
besides that of the cella arc visible on the platform, all of 
which appear to be ancient, excepting one in the centre of 
the cella erected by the modem Greeks, who have built a 
kind of shrine or panaghia within the cella, consisting of a 
narrow apartment, open above, with a circular bema at the 
east end, and which has probably given rise to the story of 
its being a convent. The blocks of stone of which the Helle¬ 
nic walls arc built arc rather rough, much weather-worn, and 
generally about two feet thick. Mount Atairo being l>oth 
from its name and position unquestionably the Mons Atab}Tis 
of the ancients, celebrated for a temple of Jupiter, from 
whence he derived the name of Atabyrius, according to 
Strabo,* who adds that it was the highest mountain in the 
island, it is most probable that these Hellenic remains mark 
the site of this ancient temple. But we could discover no 
traces cither of columns or other architectural sculpture near 
it, in which respect it resembles the temple discovered by 
Mr. John Hawkins on the summit of Mount Ochs in Eubaja.f 
The entrance, still apparent in the outer wall, w as on the 
N.E. side, where the slope of the hill was covered with the 
foundations of other edifices; and in a dell, 100 feet below 
the temple, were the remains of a vaulted subterraneous 
building, used ])erhaps as a reservoir for water. 

On regaining EmWa wo took leave of our hospitable 
host, the ])riest, and started soon after twelve on our return 
to llhodcs, ten hours distant. After proceeding for above two 
miles along the road to Apollona, we left it on our right, and 
continued in a N.E.direction, crossing a remarkable hogsback 
or ridge covered with boulders of greenstone, washed out of 

• 8<raho, lib. t\r. C.2. f Walpole'i Memolrt. p. 2Sa. 


64 Paut Second,— Etymology or tfie Part^ of ^eech. [§ 107 


A in sach words has a vowels the preceding rudical loses its vowels and 
the two are cambined into one letter with tfe^id; e.g. for 

tdy> > ^ ^ j- g ^ 

for jjJuaj^ If tl^e last radical has no yoAveli tlie word reinains 

* B,*, t ^ t 

iiiicoatracted; as (see & 120), 


107* The formation of the Perf, and Imperf, Passive in the 
derived forms is exFtctly analogous to that in tire gronnd-formH 

Rem, ffl. The Imperfecta Pass, of the first and fourth forms aiie 
identical. 


B Rsa, b. The Imperfects Pass, of the fifth and sixth forms are 

distinguished from tlieir Imperfecta Act. only by the vowel of tlie 
prefixes, which is dmwna instead of/*Ji7w3!. 


lOS* Since the idea of the Perf. Pass, is axpraased by pronouncing 
the first radical witli dtvnima^ and the idea of the third form by 
lengthening the votfel of tlte first radical theie results in the Passive 

of the third form (in which botli ideas are united) the form ; and 

^ J J 

hence in tlie Pass, of the si^tli, 


0 109. In the Perf Pass, of the fifth and sixth fm-jnsj not only is 

the f&tha of the first radical cliauged into damma^ but also the fttba 
of tlie cJiaracteristic Cj (wliicli expresses the reflexive idea of these 
forms) I c.g. manner^ iu the Perf Puaa, of the 

seventh, eighth, and tenth forms, not only is the first r^ulicaJ, or the 
cliaivicteristic pronounced with damma, but also the proatlietic £lff; 

e.g. Cemijare ^ 96 and rem. a. 

D HO. The ninth and eleventh [to fifteenth] forms, being neutml 
in their signification, have of course no imssive (see § 7S), 

111. When the verbal root begins with O, i, i, j: iwA, 

(j®d h, or h, the characteristic of tlie fifth and shttli forms 
occasionally (iu the Roriftn frequently) loses its vowel, and unites with 
the first radical to form a double letter. The forms tlrus originated 
take a prestbetic Slif, when they happen to commence with two 

consonants (compare ^ 54). E. g. j-oh 


§114] I The Yerh. B. The Ve^'h. 65 

LilJl, i>iP' A 

'5 f' i*"*" ^ ^ 

jiriH-J* >r^j for >£?LS^j^> 

jv^- liinp^iJige ill its kter stogBF: (idiiiits tluii in all 

verbs t>f tbe fiftiv and sixtli forinSj mei'dy rejecting tlie vowel of the 

prefonnative O; its for td tfik$ hrenth. 

Blest Bee § 48 , reiu. Aj and compaie autli Hebiew forais as 
CDiHja. Or. p. llOscf^n 


113, Tlic ^ nf the fiftli aJid s,ixtli forms is Sfiirtetimes omitted B 

ill those pei^ioiuj of the [mperf. Act, to wliioli o is prefixetl (3d pei^Sv 
sing. dn. and plnr. masti. and fem,, 3d pets, sing, and dii. fern.); e.g. 

'j, for J—jLfrL^^ QjHpJLKij 

[mid necessarily for i. 130)—Do G.]. Tlieso 

shortened forms are snflicientjy distingnislied by the fothas of the 
prefixed and of the second radical from the same persons in the 

j ^ J J 

active voice of the second and third forms ; and by 

the fotha of the pi'efixed O ftem the Same iiersoos in the pjissive of 0 
the second and tliird foims (j^^, 


t 

1X3» Verbs of whicli the first radical is h jj, j, J,. or ij, have 
no scventli form in classical Ambic^ but use tlie fifth or eiglitli, or the 
passive of the first, insteml. In the (sfi far Jis ivc know) soliUiry 
example of tlie seventh form fmin a verb beginning ivitii namely 

K ^5 ■ ■ ■ 

to Ife f:o»ce({kd,—ii\ii eharactenstic CJ is united by t^lid to 
the first radical. 


llisu. dr Some gitunmariaiiH iiegard 

.H .H 

form, by assimilation for 


t ns being of tfie eightli D 


Rau. L III inodei n Ambic such foiins a^ 




p. 560, note x.), j-is^h o* common occuri-ence. 


114. If the first radical is^, the clmracteristic o ^ the seventh 
form often unites with it into i ns j j-* c d or from 

w. 


0 
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tho conRlomcratc of which the hill consisU. From hcncc our 
way led through a wooded country- with numeroua ra«nc. 
aloping down to the «a on our lea, whilst the high hilU on 
tho right conriated of white and grey acagha with n^ular 
flints. At two we passed a large fountain, near which were 
a grove of fine cypresses and several ruined buildings. 
Lower dowTi the country became still more wood^, and 
the hills were covered with pines and arbutus of the most 
luxuriant growth. Several species of the latter were m 
CTeat beautv. Soon after three we reachetl a broad valley, 
partly culti'vatcd, and near the Tillage of Salago cro^d 
the only river we saw in this part of the isl^d. The 
wooded aand-hilla round the plain added to the beauty 
of the acenery. At length we came in sight ofthe sea. with 
tho distant shores of Asia Minor and the island of Syine. 
We reached the vaiago of Kalamata soon after four, and 
while preparations were making for our evening mea , uc 
wandered over the neighbouring hilU in search of red- 

'*^P',^r^^"i*^ho dUtance from Kalamata to Khodes is 
said to bo six hours: tho road leads entirely along the pbun 
near the shore, studded with rich villages and pnducUie 
gardens, where figs, oranges, lemons, olives, and vines arc 
fn great profusion. Within the first three miles we p^ 
the^villages of Phanes and Soroni, with many fig-orehards 
near the latter, and cros«id several wide torrent-beds, now 
nearly dry. At tho ninth mile, after passing more tortent- 
U-ds, we reached a large and flourishing vill^e. of wluch 
we could not make out tho exact name, whether it was 
Filantf, or Miland, or Villanova. probably the “ 

rising ground near it is a ruincsl castle, ofthe Uiiie of the 
knights. Two miles farther we passed through the large 

villLo of Kreniasto, also surrounded with garden, and 

orchards; and at eleven turned off to "S*'* 
remarkable table-land, on which were said to W 
Palme Rode.: this i. with some rea^n 
Imen the site of lalysus,* the third city of Rhode . 

• Htxm. 11., K 6Afi. Plii.y. N. H. v. c, » 
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a tedious and winding ascent through glens filled with 
arbutus, broom, and furic in full bloom, we reached the 
])lateau, bearing from Mount Atairo nearly N.E. Strabo 
describes this city * as being commande<l by an Acropolis 
called Ochyroma, signifying fortification or strength: it is 
well applied to this remarkable plateau, defended by almost 
perjHjndicular cliffs on all sides. 

We were, however, again disappointed in our antiquarian 
expectations: we saw nothing but broken tiles and pottery, 
and the ruins of a Gothic castle, with a few fragments of 
marble columns lying about, or built into the walls, by which 
the whole extent is surrounded: some of these fragments 
a]>peared to have belonged to cornices and architraves. 
After enjoying the magnificent panoramic view from the 
top of the plateau, we remounted our mules at one p.m. and 
crossed a rich and cultivated plain to Rhodes, passing through 
the village of Trianda. On regaining the road, between 
gardens and vineyards, we passed several square turretted 
houses, now uninhabited, but in which the proprietors s])end 
the summer. Our course was now more easterly; the high 
hills on our right approached the sea, and the plain became 
narrower, until at two p.m. we were compelled to pass along 
the beach to avoid the lofty hills of gravel and conglomerate. 
Here were some remains of old Greek tombs, formed of 
square slabs of stone placed edgewise so as to resemble a 
sarcophagus. A narrow winding road over the fallen masses 
of the conglomerate formation led us round the rocky ]>oint, 
almut a mile to the west of Rhodes, where we arrived at 
half-past two, and resumed our old quarters in the Francis¬ 
can convent. 

February 2.—^Thc "Royalist’* not having yet returned 
from Mannorice, we spent the day wandering about the Turk¬ 
ish town, and over the arsenal. The Arab and Moorish 
pilgrims, on their way from the coast of Barbar)' to Syria 
and Alexandria, were still lingering near the port: nothing 
could be filthier than their appearance; clad in loose grey 
boumouses, and enjoying their release from their confine- 
• Ub.xir. c. 3. 


QG Part Second.— or tJte Parts of Speech, [| 115 


A or from 1 m, or Jaa*! from i»A<^ or 

.rj-5 />.-* '"l'" 

from 01 from 

Hfm. TliejMj foinis are soinetmies ossignect to tlie oigJitlt form ; 

K H- J ' H* ¥• ^ S iy 

jj*^ for ^^Stacl. for foe etc. 

115. If die first radical be o or the clini'tioteriBtic o of the 
eighth form united 'iiitli the initial ^ into o, inth the initial ^ into 

^ y H -rf'S .H?Lr> 

O or E.g, frr from ; jIjI or jIjI, for jLLiI, from 
jU ; jj-il 01 ' from >jJ ■ >Jt^l or from fky. 

E RkMh T]»e same nssimilation is sometimes extenclef] to the 

letter as 

116. Jf tlie fii??t mdieal be j, or the cliomcteiistie o of the 

eighth form ib clijujgeii into js whioli mutes with an initial i into j, 
and mth, an initial i into j or y E.g, ^Jjl. for from ; 

jljjh for >t^h from for from for 

Cfrom L^Jh from for from 

j**>; or for from or for 

from 

fliiu. a. Wliether the form widi j or > is to be preferi'etl, 

y y 5 ^ j- ^ 

depends optm usage j for iiiRtoJitOj ivnd ^p^il are prefemble to 
and but Lane gives in his IjeKicon only ^ud 

H" < X * 

L^jil- The un!ii«isLiDilated is also said to oeour, iis ’well eis 

D 

Rem. i. Some granmianans extend this itssimilation to the 

letter j,, as 0\j\f for from Oii’ 

Kbm. c. The letter O is sometimes elianged into > after an 

.+Th' i ^ ^ H ^ Jw-i- 

initial ^; e.g, instead of the usual 

ii r 3 r r f f 

,i^h from 



Tt’HKlSH ABL'SES^ 


Tt HKISH ABLSli^ 

mcnt on hoard ship, they were lying on ihc ground aWving 
one another, or feosLing on the hospitality of ckaritable 
Turks. In the course of the day 1 caUed on a European 
merchant, from whom I had bought aoinc coins: he seemed 
a sensible, well-inromicd man, and complained, like all 
Europeans established in Turkey, of the injustice, partly 
aiity, and uncertiunty oF the duties, both of customs and 
excise, levied by the Turkish authorities. The merchants 
allege not only that the duties levicil uiton cxjjorts and 
imports are more than the authorised three per cent-, but 
that the grossest Favouritism and partiality are ahoivn in 
their doUcction by the chief of the Miri at Smyrna and 
by his deputies: in addition to which an arbitrary tax is im¬ 
posed upon all inland hargainB and sales, so that the 
duce comes into the hands of the exporting merchant with 
enormous chargea, os onerous to him as it the export duty 
were twenty or twenty-five per cent. Another abuse, the 
eRetla of which are highly injurious, is the practice of the 
Miri or custom-house officer merely stating in thmr receipts 
that the duly has been paid upon so many ekes of go^s, 
and refusing to state the amount of the sum received. How 
far some of these abuses may have been corrected hy the 
provisions of the late treaty 1 am not prepared to state; 
but I do not believe that any diplomatic stipulations will 
put a stop to the practice of receiving bribes and taxing the 
people to the uUermost. so long as the present system coo- 
tinucs, hy which individuals can buy the right to perforin 
duties for the exercise of which they receive no salary. 

Amongal the antiquarian researches connected with 
Rhodes, the queation of the site of the celebrated Colossus, 
stated to have been lOa feet high, so that vessels could pass 
at full sail between its legs, as it stood at the entrance et 
the port, has been tlm moat frequently discussed. This 
work of Chares, the disciple of Lysippus, stood lor aiaty- 
four years, when it was overthrew n by an carthquakt^ Ac¬ 
cording to the usual proportion between the height ol a 
figure and the extent of ground which it would coicr wi 
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117. [f the first radical be i^j i?, - nr J?, the eharacteristiu A 
Cj IB cliaiig^ into wliioli, suites with initial l> into with initial 
iff into iff or and occasionally witl^ initial into E.g. 

^ jT t J ^ ^ J ^ ^ ^ f J* J ^ Jf / ff ^ Zf j ^ Z 

hi tfh ^ ^ h ic i -l^ from j 

from 0^1 J^J-b ; or 

H > ^ 4 * j*tm* >iHH ^ ^ ^ ^ 

from joJ^lff ; jLblj or jUa-b1^ from ;U^ ; o-s^Ub j^b >v^b irom 0-"ii, 

; >^^iJA»cb Or from ; ^aJub or ^^^b f^m 

^blwb fi'oni j-^j 

Rkm, a. The letter sonietinies ossimilatHi the following i*; B 

^ J* j'J >5 >^-- fl 

JUS * g l] ^ b gt, jUab for f etCh 


Eeh. t. From 


tlm form 


► 1 also oc&urs. 


[117*- If the second ladieal be O tlic charnoteTistic ^ of the 
eighth form niay lose its vowel and unite with it. The first radicnl 
then neeessrviHIy assumes a vowel, either a or i, and (Jie helfiing vowel 

a. 

1 is uimecessaiy and dtsaijpears. Tims for jJ^I w^e may have 
or_j^; Iinperh f>r or eveu j^ (witli a furtive ATfiWJif* 

to the first lodieftl) i Part airt. 5 h'f- 302^ C 

reiHr «). Similar forms fiiom verbs whoao second rofUcal is >, y or 
iff oeour (or are reeortled as variauis) in tlie Korbiu (S^wr. x. 36 ^ ix. tH, 
ii, lO, xxxvL 40).] 


4. TAif Qiiftdfiiiteml Verb. — Tifhie /K 

113^ The four forms of the <iUEHlii literal verb follow thronghont B 
their inflexion the sccond^^ iifth, seventh and ninth forms of the 
triliteml (sec ^ 6^9—73). 

Rem. a. The O, wludi is inetixcd to certain pcriMna in tlse 
Ini port. Act-f is omittciL In the seeoinE fonn of tite i[uadi'ilitei'al 
verbi jujst as in tine tifth form of the triliteral (see g 113)- 

Rem, i. As mentioned in § 45, reun d, words like 

to ^n/ur i/iiif ami to hdieve^ are treated os ijnadrtliterftls: 


COLOSSl’S OF RHODKS. 


[Cu»- sXKiir. 


6fi 

its legs set apnrt, the disttince from pier to pier would have 
been uhout thirty-five feet. There is only one place where 
this could have existed i the eastern harbour is in fact little 
more than a small open hay without piers; the western har¬ 
bour has them, but the eotrance is above two hundred feet 
wide ; there is, however, an inner harbour, well protected 
from the swell of the sea, and entered by a narrow passage 
between two mined piers. It is indeed impossible to decide 
the breadth of the former entrance, but, from the situation 
of the fallen stones, and the manner in which the present 
passage is blocked up by them, 1 should not think the 
opening when perfect could have exceeded forty feet; and 
here may have stood the Colossus. The other antitjuitics 
of Rhodes scarcely deserve to be particularly noticed : it 
possesses a few sepulchral eippi, but they arc without in¬ 
scriptions. Some remains of the old city are also to be 
seen in the gardens and fields beyond the Greek quarter, 
and on the hills to the west of the town. The ancient city, 
however, must have covered the site of the present touTi, 
and the harhours now used are undoubtedly identical ivith 
those of the earliest periods of its existence- 



Part SECoyi >.—or fJte FariA- of Speedi. 119 


A The ktter is uLSected exactly like but tbe former is itregTilir t 

J HJ- D ^ H- -H ^ 

loperf. Impemt. JjJb, Noin. Ewjt. Perf. PaaUr JIjjA. 

The form Imperf. isi aIsio used.—The tenth foiui 

^ ^ , a ^ j-hS 

tlk, viz^ oUaJwi, to olhST/f, hh ^aictiuaes shortened into or 

^ ^ t j i^ jSh ^ 'nf*^ 

fiiZwt, Impeff, OT Aud then converted into eUjLwl, 

J*J- □■H*J *^7 

imperf. j [AlsOj in verse^ find jLK-«fl for 


B 5. y^rlts ^f w/iic/t tik tS^/id atid TA^'rd Fadicaiif oye 

Identtad.—TttltU K 

119. Tliese verbs are usually called ivrl/ti medt(o or Sixuiidco 

J $ *j- 

rtid/iiiilis (5?'V)- Arab grammarians name tliem Jbt^l 

j j- jA ^ 

tAe $(did ve/d>t doidtled 

120, They differ fiom otlmr strong verbs iii two iioinfc;. 

(ft) When both the first and tliiid nulicals have vowels j tlie 
Q second radical rejects its vowel, and unites witli tlie thirdj so as to 

form a double letter, which is marked with tfesdid. B.g. ^ ft? 
for jjj; ft? epiii or for Jiiw ; ft> for !,,«««« ' 

ft? etntdl, for i to ieooms d&tr (io o«e)> for ft? 

6ecoJfie wiss or for 

(i) If tlie tlnrd radical lias a vowel, but tlie first is without oue, 
the second radical tlirowg back its vowei uiwii the first, and then 

i H 

j) combines mtli the tliii-d^ so eis to foim a double letter. Kg. 
for for ^ Jh(^> for jX*j. But if the third radiod lias 

no vowel, the second retains its vowel, and no contraction takes place; 

* ^ f f t-' Sj-*h 

as 


Peu. ft. Transitive verbs of tJiis class, of the fonu have 
dainma in the Imperfect, with the exception of six, which also 

admit kfesra; vir, Chj ft> jessr or aepen'oU dsekive or 

iS^" in- li 

alfsoiuf^ ft? r^spair^ jti ft? }?iftb$ hard or ii^ Jirtid^^ ft? 


CSpAT, XJII.T,] 
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CHAin'ER XXXV. 


RLode*—lilaiid «f Sjnw^FIuboiJT of Pjj>rnfii(j|i4^^45* af SjroM^ 
Sponge Tnnlo—Tbc Trophir—Ruiiu—Excuniuu np tLc Gult uf 

[Kgriilu Sinop — TuSaI Appearanct'—Eilnuiirr Ruii^i—AiikOdluH—-Kit- 
Tiuil — Anemia—Bara of Tb^raiiilu^ S^kuruiu Aud DtibouLUj—U^Li—ItettEni 
to SjrxiiF—-Rfiuh Smynut 

In the course of the aftemoon the "RoypJlsf* oaiuc over 
from Mannorire: wc immediateLy coUcctcdl our packagers 
and prcparctl to embark^, and the same evening stof>d away 
for Syinc. During the night we were nearly run down 
by a Greek schooner scudding before the wind with ali sail 
set and keeping no look-out^ while wc were close hauled, 
beating to windward- Luckily she perceived us just in 
time, and passed within twenty yards of us. 

February 3.—At daylight wc got into the anug harbour 
of Panermiotia, near the S.W. point of the island of Syme. 
After entering the outer bay, open to tlio west, wc found a 
small land*locked basin with a very narrow natural entrance 
between steep rocks, into which we gently glided, and an¬ 
chored in three fathoms and n half of the clearest crystal 
water, at the bottom of which we could distinguish every 
leaf of sea-weed, everj' stone and shell. A small building 
called a monastery, dedicated to St. 3lichael> stands close 
to the water*s cilge on the east side of the harbour. e 
landed in the afternoon, and on visiting it found half a dozen 
dirty caloyeros or Greek monks, who supplied us with pro¬ 
visions from their garden and poultry-yard. The hills in 
the neighbourhood were barren and uncultivated, consisting 
almost entirely of greyish white seaglia, with a few bands and 
nodules of siliceous limestone. The only flower we found 


I ISO] 
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water (cajnels) a tciwi4 ^ £o Sjn^ea^i (iht^nd o\' dividffc A 

^ ^^> ahJiOVf dese^if Impcrf, oi' etu, Ono verb Iulk ouiy 

j ^ ^ wi 

viz^ v* ^ (iniiteiul of the cemmoix IV^ TjupErf, 


Heji. £it UncontiL'^vcted veibs of tlie forms Jui ajucl ^Jjii 
tiin&B ooLTir; as io ie kyiotiJihhteed or ?fjea^; in llus hacks, 

fo ftaufl. * suxUin^ [splint]! on thcjiasiein (of a lioi'se), hcail^, 

io abfyiind m .1 to be sore (of tJie eye), 13 

h.\^ to be cnrl^, to ham its hoof tajm ftt ejffes (of a liortteH 

^ J'r* j. , , ^ j# H-i ^ 

etc.); io be vnas or {ntsUigent, io be liy/jj jjLj io he badt 
io Ate ethffj in otie's (ionajej jJJ to have itamno m-yices o/ ike 
teats (of a slm-caniel, ewe^ etc.), 

^ y J >j- J B w f J- j- 

Keji. c. ForA’ia like oJUJ^^ site, lioweverj i^mo- 

times contracted in different ways.—L Tlie second radical is 
dropped, ^ilong with it& vowel, or else its vowel ia tmuafoincil to (j 

the fii-Et iiidical; os, ijtj, for Ojjj, 0»j> for 

-•fl-x ft f ^ fr 

kZJU? Or kZJLt? for hZJLU?, w^^«w4 for ww^-^ (conipare tlie Aniniaie 

form for nff3) etc.*]. 

2. The thiixt radical is united with the uecond] and ji vowel-sou tid 
inserted before the pronominal uutiix. This may lie eitlier (a) tlie 

-Sh Hiix- ^ t ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ ii ^ 9 j e ^ a 

diphtliong {J —1 as w^uidj for for a 


form which is not uncontmon in the Hfth conjugation, as <jl, 

r' Pit ^ ^ ^ A|^ x ^ f -p ^ ^ ^ ^ 

wwUu, x^U^udXj^ fov D 

(compart) in the Hebrew' Imperf. f<>*' rUDSDn); or (A) 

T'V'^I Tt ’■■ 

the long vowel nt >Zi^^ for (cocaipruis in Hebrew 

n^3D, where o = a). The fonn descidbcd under 2 o is the usual one 

ill uiDflejn Arabic^ but in Africa ai becomes 7, as Teddli for 

j 6 ^ it ,aH*S 

Sucli foiins as for also occur.—f/oni^x Gr. 

p. 227 eeq. 


* [Seo I>c Goeje, Giase. to Ibn al-Faklh s-v. k_^.] 


[rnAI*. IIXT, 


island or svmk. 

,vas the cyclamen, growing in great abundance, and to a 

vatv large ^ ^ 

Saturday, Febmarv 4.—^Ve landed early for tbe pur|iese 

of walking across tW island to the Scala of Syme, a jour* 
nev, as we were told, of an bour and a half, but U took us 
at least three. The island consists of one uniform of 
scaglia liincstone, with little natural vegetation, it is in¬ 
dented particnlarlv on the eastern side, by many deep 
and narrow bays, with steep rocky sides, agreeing with the 
doficription of Pliny, who says that it had eight ]K>t1s • and 
places it in the direct course from Rhodea to Cnidus. But 
though naturally rocky and barren, it has been cultivated to 
the fullest extent by its industriouB Inhabitants- Wherever 
the sloping sides of the hills admit of the soil being kept to 
gether, cither by walls of stones or artificial terraces, each 
little Bjiot. Boinctimt?s not more than three or four feet 
square, is sown with com; and as we approached the Scala 
we snw a few orchards and fruU-trccs. In the course of our 
walk over the successive ridges of hard rock, chmbmg 
and descending almost perpendicular hills and precipices, 
we passed several iiiBulate<l chapels, and the ruins of old 
convents perched on pinnacles. A steep descent brought 
us to the Scftla and town of Syme, containing 1200 houses 
nod 7500 inhabitants. The view From above was very grand, 
particularly to the N-W., overlooking the Gulf of Syme. 
To the north ivc fancied we could distinctly perceive the 
narrow isthmus of the Triopian promontory, with the Gulf 
of Cos beyond ;t while to the east another spacious bay, 
unnoticed in the maps and charts, appeared between the 
promontory of Cyiios Sema and the Gulf of Syme. 

On reaching the town we were surprised at being 
conducted to a large Greek tavern or cafv, and at seeing 
many Europtran-Jooking characters. These were agents 
come to purchase sponge, which forms the chief traffic of the 

* Plin,, N,H,, lilt. 30. 

f Th* m—C«pt*in (iTHvn tart linee ihawn tbiU Huil tiimW UiImuui ii 
Ikrilin’ thatL Kml iappci«Li. 


70 Paiit Se^jond.— Et^molo^^ or tJie Farts of [§121 


A 12Z. in tliu Jnssiye, however, the second radical not nxifreqoeatly 
thmva hack its vowel upon the and combines with the thii'd, in 
which case the doubled letter necaasarily takes a supplemental vowel 
(§ 37 )k In verbs tliat have a or i in the Iinperh, this vowel may be 
eitlier/ff^Aa or in those tliat Imve ti, it may be any one of the 


tlivee vowels. E.g. ct L/suy, or for jUi-^j ; 


jju Or jAi, 


or 


j 4- t , fj,' ifj,r 


*■ J 9 f P J 4^ 


or >jj, for ^ 


B I2fl, Those jjei’soiis of the Impemtive iu whidi the third Tnidical 
has a vowel (sing, fem., dual, aadphrr. maso), sometimes do not follow 
the rnle given in S 1^0, h, but keep the second radical ajiart from tlie 

third; as When the usual coutraction takes 

plEWe, the prostlietic Slif is obviously no longer necessary, and therefore 
the Arabs say Ijj, !jjj“Uot l£^I, instead of 

etc. The masc. sing, undergoes exactly the same contraction iis the 

.1 d ■ ■ j 3 jh 

Jussive 121), I'^ecting at the same time the piesthetic !; e.g. uA* 
for jj lor j^l, jt* for i juil. 


liEM. If ttic verb htiis a snf^x, the choice of the supplemental 
vowel depends to some extent upon that of the auflix ; say sjj 


4CdJ^ but Ujj] V^j not kAjj, in the tmti 20) say 


■■ vJ 


j>aJ 1 ij orjiyiSl ij. 


12,3. The same inles that apply to the Active of the hist foim, 
apply also to its Paasive, and to the tliird, fourth, aixtli, seveutJi, 
D eighth, and tenth forma. But in the second, fifth, ninth, and eleventli, 
the second or third radical cannot be united with the other, because it 

is already doubled. Consequently and undeigo no 

coutractioin [But cf, § 120, rem. a, for Conj. VJ 


* [The uncontracted forms arc said to belong to tlie dialect of 
Hig^, the contracted to tliat of TarnTm,, PjiiJk ij, 5b6.—De G. Of. 
Sibawtiib iL 443.] 
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itilaud, and the procuring of which is the prioeij^al Qceu]iation 
of the itihahitants • To the i>ort w ere v essels of various 
sizes, the larger waiting for cargoes which they lake to 
Smvraar where it la sorted for the European market; the 
finest quality* which sells hero tor about 200 piastres jJer 
okc, or seventeen shillings per ^jound* is Almost exclusiv ely 
confined to the Eugliish market. The smaller vessels be¬ 
longed to the island: in them the divers visit the coast of 
Candia, and even Barbary, in search of this uficful article 
of trade, w hich is also found in the rocky coves round the 
ialand itself* though not of so line a cpialityH The sponge 
when first detached from the rock, where it grows in a cup¬ 
like shape, is perfectly smooth and black, sometimes covered 
w'ith a skin or coating of the same hue, and full of an offeuaive 
white liquid, wdiicb is forced out by pressing it under foot. 
When packed in casks to he sent to Smyrna the sponges 
arc filled w ith fine white Band, and when dried are com¬ 
pressed into a very small compass. The object of the sand 
is said to he in order to preserve the sponge: it also adds 
considerably to their weight, and as they are always sold by 
weight it up]>carti at first to he rather a dishonest mode of 
proceeding ; hut it is probable that were it not for the sand 
the line sponges would weigh so little that they would he 
cheaper than the coarse oucb, whereas if the fine sponge 
requires a greater quantity of sand to 611 up its |>ore4i, its 
weight will be proportiouably increased ; thus the mixing 
the sand and selling them by weight may he iti fact per¬ 
fectly fair and houest: how ever, 1 must admit i did not hear 
this reason given.f 

The trade of Syme, encouraged hy^ a spirit of enterprise 
and by almost perfect independence of I urkisli exactions^ 

* Tbf wbult iKumkltuu or Sj'inc A»e Mprt Jif#n, jldJ thcnirt] s^t luri lUyifed to 

qciUI thtri am ?qmcki»tb to C«l «« a H'onfF. « Ibt oT 

t It vu by tbr rsnfidMof wnt fer rTi>tfl tbw5»lftod that Mr, W. ft- Hawu- 

tmi wta rualiil«l lo wcam ibe wr«k of ilw briff Me^tur, Jo*l ^, 

boiiFurCHrt^jra in ISUi. th^ f(Kiift«5i or llAem yf natbW wtiiob 

liad Iweii jjut Oil fjoafrf or \wi ftt Athom, p»i»*1 iJ» conletitj of f"* 

of ih* Klpo cffVlfctinpi' lb* UfitMih AJuicum-. 
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XtEur, In. the Passive some of tlie Amhs substituted kfesra for A 

^ -i^ J ^ J 

{lamina^ as Jtifc. for (contracted troiu JJ**,), whilst others gave 
the vowel of the first radical a sound between thosfi of kfesca and 

J ^ 4 Ah- 

damnm (technically called the ouo vowel a i&fnt or 

a# a ^ ^ 

^/ZcnKJitr of the otlier)H as jwij, rildcluy iiiddn (with the Gornioji il Or 
French 7^)^ inet&ad of mdda, &tiddar 


124. In the tlurrl, sixths and eleventh forint, a long vowel,, 
namely tl-f the donhle consoTiants which is allowerl in the 

cjise of alone (§ 2n, rein.). Howaverj tlie imcontracfcerl forms^ B 


5inc:h as 

n j j- j j H JH JJ ii.-* 

^ n ot nn freq^iiently occur. Forms like , jj ^ s and j ^ 


are not contracted. 


ISA. TJie Jnsaive of the derivetl fonns may uriftergo exactly the 
.same ooiitractjen its the .Tussive of the grouncl-fonu^ hy throwing back 
tlie vowel of tlie second radical upon the hnt, combining the second 
radical with the thirds and giving the double letter an auxiliary voAvel. 

j-Bii ^ 

E.g. for aJUih aJUlsh the Lst pens. sing. JuaRi. of the foui-th C 

fonu of (3i and Ji . 


C. The Weak Veru. 

126. Weah Verbs (mt'ba mjlrma} arc those in which one of the 
radicals is subject, on account of its weakness, to transformation or 
r^ection; and which consequently differ mere er le«s> in fujine partes 
of their iullexion, from strong verbs (see ^ S2 and 3;^). D 

127^ Tlie weak letters are t, j, and 

128- TJieie are two sorts of weak verbs. 

(fit) Those that liava among their radicals a moveable 51if or htmzji. 
the weakest of tire gutturals. These are called 

(b) Those that have among their radicals one of tite weak ymi- 
souants j and Avhich approach very nearly in their nutnre to the 
vowel-soutids n and These are mare particularly called uvak 
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[CH4r. JiJisv- 


ap|>eaTi} to be fast incrcaHmg. All the houses at the Scala 
or port, a qxiartcr of a mile below the town, had been rebnIU 
within the Inst twenty or thirty years, and many new ones 
w'ere rising up fast around them. Sercral boats also w'ere 
building, and the keeb of larger vessels were laid down. 
At a subsequent visit, a week later, ivc found a ship from 
Trieste with a cargo of polatocs, a luxury with which we 
had long been unacquainted. The island pays a tribute of 
27,000 piastres ('iJO/.) annually to the Facha of Rhodes, who 
bends a coUeetor to receive it. No Turks reside U|K>n the 
island. 

To the north of the town of Syme, and between it and 
the Scala, is a steep conical hill of liitiestone, on which are 
perched the ruins of a fortress of the middle ages, resting on 
foundations of Cyclopian masonry, rising to a height of fifteen 
or twenty feet, and pointing out the site of the Acrt>|K)liaof 
ancient Syme, On the ridge of hills to the east of the ton^n is 
another drcular building, also of Hellenic masonry, called by 
the natives the ^'Trofuo,*’ alluding to the trophy which, ae- 
eordingto Thucydides,* the Laccdicmonians erected here in 
commetnoTation of their victory over a part of the Athe¬ 
nian fleet during the Peloponnesian war, which led to the 
revolt of the island of Rhodes to the Feloponiiesion con- 
fedcracy. On visiting it wo found a low cirmlar monU’ 
ment, consisting of two courses of largo Hellenic blocks, 
about fifty feet in diameter: in iho centre the ground rises 
above the outer wall j we could see no entruncE to it; and 
tho only object 1 could compare it with was what is trailed the 
tomb of Tantalus, near ancient Smyrna. The hills rise still 
higher to the east, so that it isnot vbiblo from the sea. This 
makes it doubtful wdicther it be the monument iu question; 
it was more probably the baaemout of some ancient tomb- 
111 the town we saw a few mutilated sepulchral stones. 

We returned to Panermiotia by another road, more to the 
west, said to be less steep and rugged ; however wc found the 
ascent equally severe. When we had nearly reached the sum- 
* t.Ebrvjit.C' I*. 


72 Part Second^— o?' the Farts of Speech. [| 129 


A HfiSi. The Arftb grAniiinariims do not reckon the verba hemaata 

among the ttteak uenfis, reatricting this appellation to those that 
contain a ^ or B3, rem.). 

139* III n root there may be two^ or even three weak letters; 

^ Verbs tJiat hove two weak radieab ate said 

to be ftotibljf wmhi these tliat Jtave thvse, to be ti^ebly Tlicae 

may be reckoned as forming a third cl^s of weak verbs. 


1. Fei'bs that have a Hhi^ea rtWJOJiy their 

mrnzfitay-Tahks VI., VII, VIIL 


B 130. Tlicse are divided into three elajjses, according as tliohfemza 
is tlie hrsi^ second, or tliird radiea] (verba ptimie^ medial, ultima^ rodi- 
calis h^zata;)^ Tlic foibmng sections point out w^hereiii: they differ 
from the strong verbs. 


13 X. If the Slif w'ith ii^msa and ^'^£ina, at the end of a syllable 
(I), be preceded by one of the beterogeneons vcn'relsi damiua and k^m, 
it is corive»’te<I, after the damma, into ^ with lifemKu (j); after tlie k^a> 

s j j 4 j i j 

into witli h^mza {t^y Hence for 1st pers. sing. Perf, 

F H-X 

C Pass* of t>3; for jjIj, 3d pers. King. masc. Impeif. Pass. I. or IV. 

K'f K ?J^ H- * J pT Sjj- H- f b- 

of jjI , and for 'l>Ua and 2d pei*!)- sing, masc, Ferf. 

Act, of and for Uj and Ui (aee % 133). 


132. The j and nepi'esciit in these coses tlie sound to which 
the hfeinsa iucliues tlirough the indnenco of the pi-eceding vowel*. 


* [This is a convenient fornnuloi and cannot well be improved upon 
vrithout reference to the history of the Arabic languEige and writing, a 
D consideration that lay quite beyond the scope of the native systematic 
granimaifans, to whose method of exposition this work, for good 
practical reasons, is closely conformeef. But from an histoiical point 
of view^ when we consider the coses when Miavza is expressed by w 
by » alone without a karat-, or supporting letter, wo muat diatinguisb 
between tvfo pronunciations—that indicated by the consonants alone, 
which in the oldest times were written without any supplementai'y 
signs, and that indicated by the later points, such as it. It is known 
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§ 152] L The Vet'h. 

The hfemsa is retained, not only to show their origin from t, but also to A 
remind us that the syliahles j- aud. are not to he confounded in 
prouuncifltiou with irnd ij-, t. Tlie damma aud k^sm remain 

wjiiJst 3 and are pronmmeed like ! itself; that Is to say, at 
the coiumcncement of a syllable^ with the spiritna leuis between the 
preceding syllable and the vowel that accompanies the hfemia {as yi, 
dittm-a, not ; at the end of a syllable, with u slight empliasis 

and resting of the voico upon the soft breathing {as ktM'-ta, 

not 

RiEM. a, Tn modern Arabic, botnza in tiie niiddlo and at the B 
end of words h;us so completely disappeared, that j and when 
pi-eceded and followed by vowols, become j and ■ except when 

the former has daninm (^) and the latter ktsra {^^), as explained in 

^ "j f 

^ 133-4. TJie motlerQ Arab also pronounces and like the 
long A^owela ^ « and ir Even in the ancient language^ 
espeeially among the pocte, we find tracer of a softer pi-onimciation, 

^ J fl- H- 

or total lojectionj of tlie liumza g 17, &, rem. A]; 

and hence the custom, at the present day, of lesolving the verba C 

.r- ij-J- 

tort, md, lifem Katie into verba yd, ae ijy for to rmil, 

t i ■* ± ^ ^ 

for Ol^, for This change has alieody begun in 

Hebrew, and is almost universal in Aramaic. 

that the people of the in the time of Mohammed gave up tlic 

original guttural sound of in very many cases where tho otlicr 

Arabs still preserved it, How the rulea of Ambic orthograpliy were 
mainly fixed by the Kor'ati, wliich was originally written down in the jj 
Hi^as in jrcoordance with the local pronunciation. This pronunciation 
did not ultimately prevail over the Arabic area, but the old ortho¬ 
graphy could not lightly bo tampgi'ed with, having the character o£ a 
Sacred tradition. The first wiribes wrote because 

they said Saiuitso, (or nearly so). The pronunciatioii that 

pravailed, liowever, was &ohe*3(j and this was expressed, 

without touching the old consonants, by writing 
Rules for writing bfemsa as J, or t ai'O therefore really rules for 
preserving tire old guttural in cases where it was already lost or 
transformed by the lii'st scribeof the Korean.] 


w. 
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CKAf, XJ^SV.} chape*, op »T. CATHAlllNE. ^ ^ 

mit of tte ridgo> as wc crossed over the westem sbouldcr of 
the mouatain, we came upon a small cha]>el dedicated to St. 
Cathariiteji S'y** Ka;"ai^i‘>ji» raised oa the rums uf ail Helleait 
building of peculiar conatruttion. The lower part of the 
body of the chajiel itself cousista, to the height of four or 
five fcetji of regular courses of isodoiiious IleUeuic maaonry 
thinner than usual, while the upper part is restored in a 
rough and comparatively mode m style. Uut the most remark¬ 
able fact is that this little building stands upon a terrace 
supported by walls of still more ancient construction, cou- 
listing of polygonal blocks built upon a projecting crag of 
rugged limestone. This also* I imagine* muat have been a 
tomb* from its general resemblance to those of Cnidus, and 
the connexion of Syme with the Dorian scttlera along the 
coast of Caria* particularly in the neighfiourhood of the 
Dortdis Sinus, amongst whom this polygonal style of archi¬ 
tecture appears to have been much used. 

Tuesday, February 7.—We were detained until this day 
by bad weather from putting into execution our plan of 
visiting the Gulf of Syme, and exploring it ia the long 
boat, the captain not deeming it prudent to take the vessel 
into a. deep and unknown rocky bay. This morning, how¬ 
ever* the weather having moderated, wc started ou our ex* 
pedition with a selecl crew, and inth four days provwions. 
Passing between Syine and the wooded iskt of Ki skillies, 
where the monks of Panenniotispossess a farm said to bore* 
markably well cultivated, M csaoii crossed, with the beljiof a 
light breeze and our oars, the straits between Syme and the 
main. The coast between Cii|)0 Volpo or Cynos Senia and 
the south point of the real Gulf of Syme,* is intercepted 
by a spacious gulf or basin, stretching several miles iDlaml 
towards the east, and cod taming apparently many secluded 
coves and isladds. There can be little doubt that this is the 
bay of Xhymnias, placed by Pliny f and Poniponius Mela + 

♦ 1 am iuJiildM] l& the kiciditetf of Captain Brjuiort for the Lullim of llva part 
of the coa»l lurvaved hj Cuptam Rruva*; the earrpct cle!iw=iihMJ pf which ia fui 
ibe flrrt tiiDe nrLiide luiown to fbe piibilc iu ihi ninp ihia worV. 

t riin., K. H., e, iP, I I“. Hh. i. c. Ifi. 


74 Part Second.— or Paris of Speech. [§ 132 

Reh^ J). TJie g^yinifitum over j falls tvwa,y after 

an 6lif hfemaatum, because of t!io impassibility of pnonoxmcmg it 

(g 17, rein. i). Hence not Imperat. of ; ^Si\, 

B ft sjj e ' 

not Imporat. of ; J-yl, iM>t Imperat, of 

not 3d pers. sing. Pcif. Act VIII. oE 


3d pel's, sing. Perf. Pass, VIII. of |>4lj all ivith 

a jftf -f i 6-j ■■ “n ^ 

conjunctiortis 

Pass. TV. of ^J>fl1; oC^js not Iiifin. IV. of j DOt 

1st pel's, sing. Imperf. Act, IV. of jj!, all witli sepamtioni^ 
(^k^1 —VThen a wroird of tliia soi% begiiming ’\vith the fthf 

conjunotloiiis, comes into the wnsl^ tbe Slif oonjiinctionis falls away 
in pronunciation, though it inay be retained in vfriting. In Im¬ 
peratives, when preoedeti by j Or aurf, it is usually rejected; as 

> a ^Sf •jtf if ft i Jf 

J-oli, Otj (frem o-jI, Imper. of l<^ cmis), 

In otliei cases it is letaiu^^l, and the I'adical li^inza is loft 
in its altered form 5) I ^ ii f^ta^iirfU, 

^ Si ^ ' 

j- . 4 .Hd-* ^ j«- ^ 

(nleO' written In later times tlio 

prenunoiation was Boftened in some of these cases by I'ejccting the 
heniKft aiul Icngtheiuing the preceding vowel; o.g. Wnulmttui, 

yt^rdvda^f Uia(hiv,mijw, (as if written 


Hnw, fl. 1 is always I'otained after f^tha in the niioiont lan- 
* . 

guagOj as ; but in modern Arabic it passes into the filif of 

^ t} f a r f fljE,. a j If 

prolongation, ns jAj, for j-*0, J^W [And so even of old 

in [Mecca, NSldehe GescL d. QotdnSf p. 350, 257, wlmnce with 

ea'iptio ditfsiitiva 6, rem. aj eucli variations as for^^ilJL 

Silra xlix-. 14.] Uiose wJio used the form^jiAi (sea g 94, i-em. c) also 


GULP or SVMli, 


[OhUi. 


7'i 

immc^lmtcly sifter Lori'ma. We pullcil across lU entrance, 
thrive or four snils^fl wide^ and nearly ran upon a roclt level 
with the water, about a mile to the S, W, of the northern iMJint 
of the gulf, and Iwating nearly due east from the north point 
of Seine. After rounding the promontory, which appears 
to be that called Aphrodisisis by Plioy and P. Mela, and 
plaeed by them betw'een the Gulfs of Scbajuus and 1 hym- 
nias, \vc entered the real Gulf of Syme, keeping clo«c to the 
aouthem shore, which is sleep, rocky, generally well covered 
w'ith wood, and intersected by numeruus little bays and 
harbours, its main direetiou being E.N.E. A cluster of 
islands, five in number, runs almost parallel with the shore 
for several miles, at a distance of about a mile, We kejtt 
inside these: the three first were perfectly barren, but the 
other two, wddeh are farther up the gulf, and much larger, 
appeared to be well cultivated. As evening approached 
we looked out for an anchorage, and entering one of the 
deep and sheltered coves, ran the boat upon a sandy beach, 
where we prepared to bivouac for the night- We landed 
our provisions, and made a tent with the mainsail, under 
which we slept UfH>n the boat*s cushions, making a fire with 
w’ood, which we found ready cut, and lying in plenty on the 
licach for embarkation. We saw no other evidence of bumitn 
beings ot'cupying this coast, except u few orchards and cattle 
towards the extremity of the hight. 

\Vedm?sday, February 8. —W'e were much surprised to 
find symptomfi of a regular tide, rising and falling about a 
fi>ot every six hours. The greatest height since we landed 
was at midnight, and the boat, left afloat, having been driven 
up by the rising tide, was at six a.m., when the water was at 
the lowest again, high and dry. It seems that this rise and 
fali is rather owing to a solar than a lunar influence: it can¬ 
not be produced by the alternation in fine weather of the 
si‘si and laud breezes, for the wind being always off shore 
during the night, that ought to be the time of Ioh’ ivater, 
whereas it is the reverse. 

We continued this day pulling in the same E,N.E. di- 
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I. Tk$ Vtii'b. Vet ha Ilhiisata. 


133* Til the ! 5 am 0 wayj 1 into j or when it is pmuouiiced 

with [^iftinina or k^in and preceded by Tfctha, or witli ffetha aud pre¬ 
ceded by [lamina or ktsra; and into when it le proitounoort 

itfesia and preceded by dainma (see 117^ A). E,g, for i^Wj, ba 
Omiie; for^s*^ oir^l^^ it agrees witA^ Imperf. JIL of^^ i 


for^tlll, iiffi’ctf Wit A, bif recoftciled to^ Impeiat. VIIL of^y; yx, 
for Uj, £a> he iiisan, worthlt^i for (m is made, 

Imperf, Passi* IL of jjI ; for^lt^f IniTn. VIIL of j*/; AeB 

tuas asked, for Jl^, Perf. Pass, of peaee is made {betzffeen 

t/isui), Perf Pa,ss. ILL of ,***/► 

A 

IXem- A.t tlie end of a woi'cl, I, pimiounccd with (lamina and 
preceded by f^tlia^ is nauaTly left nndianged; a;* ijSC from 

i ^ i-S^J ^ f, ^ ini!* 

from Ik:! IinpeiT. Pnias, il. Of instead of jj-J. 

But tlic latter form is commonly used before the ooeusativo eulHxes, 

it ^ 6 ^ 

134. Finally, 1 pronounced witli damuia or ktara (! or t)^ he- C 
comes 3 or at tlio begiuning of a syllable which is presided by 

j £ fl.- j- is.- 

a syllable ending in a coniionatitr E.^. for Imperf, of 

i t * ^ t h ^ nf*- i J** 

Ibr Paat. raiticip. of for^Lj, 

* aV r V j ^ ' *h 

Iun>eth of>iij, to g}^oa}i, to ^0*4:! i for he acts 

a}id meanly, Iinpjerf Iv. of jaji; antioiti^ Iinperat, 

X, of^^. 

Kem. 1 at the beginning of a word remains uucliangetlj except 

i £ 

in the cases stated in ^ 135. B.g. ]) 

■* s 

13S* At the beginning of a word,, if an Slif pi'oductionis follows 

tlic radical t, the two Slifs are combined into cme, v^diich is wiittcu 
cither with niMda alone, or ’iidth m^dda accompanied, by a L^jnsa 
to the right of the fiUh or sometimes with hfemaa and a per^ieiidicnlaT 

ffetha (see | 6, rcm. «); as ^1, j-**h, or j«s1, for iocottstiU, III. of 



CVCLOPJAS \VAL.t5* 
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Cnir. SiiV-l 


Tcction along the sQuthem shore of the bay, enjoying the 
picturesque aectiery and delicious weather. Steep limealone 
rocks rose froin the water^a edge to the height of seveml 
hundred feet, every crevdee and glen being thickly wotided. 
The water, even dose in-shore, was very deep, hut bo dear 
that we could distinguish the Kijonges adhering to the rocks. 
On the shore I picked up a different species from that com¬ 
monly' used, u'hich seemed to grow detached, was of a rude 
oblong fomi, and quite black and tough, but witli numerous 
wart-like excrescences upon it, and on being slightly squeezed 
a white liquid oosicd out from several small orifi,tcs. Immc- 
diatdy opposite the fifth island the cliffs riee to a much 
greater height, hut a considerable talus has been formed at 
their base, on which a Cyclopian wall* entirely formed of 
welbfittod polygonal stones* runs for upwards of a mile 
along the shore, la some places it is much rniuLdj but 
enough reniains to show that it was once continuous, and 
probably supported a road or quay. We landed on one 
part of it, and found the hill covered wdth a beautiful spe¬ 
cies of wild lupin, A Binall rock lies in the middle of the 
passage off the east end of the last island. Proceeding on¬ 
wards we opened a splendid hay extending to the S. and 
S.E.* surrounded by wooded scenery, and dotted with several 
islands. To the east we observed extensive walls on the 
hills, and landing beneath them* found some fine springs of 
fresh water gushing out from under the rocks close to the 
sea-bcach. 

Leaving a party in charge of the boat, wc ascended 
by' a steep and rugged path to the suiimiit of the ridge, 
extending from S.E. to NAV„ and separating two of the 
subordinate bays of the Doric gulf. Having scmmbled to 
the top of a wall which crowned the summit of the highest 
]>oint, wc found ourselves in the midst of a fortress, which* 
on closer examination* proved to he built on the ruins of the 
Cyclopian walls of an ancient city, thb elevated spot having 
evidently been the Acropolis* Dcacendliig to the ve 
saw no less than three* if not four, distinct bnci? oi walls 
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A /o ord^\ Tlie i>anie thing takes place when a radical I with 4^zma (1) 
h preceded by an filif li^mzatniu with ffetha (compare § 133i rem. ; 
,'h 

as >J1, or jhJl. for ^11, to pr^et\ IV* of ^1. In old Mas;, we often 
find >*lh J\l 


136. In a more modern stage of the laiiguage. 5lif ifomKatiiin 
with fotha paaaea into jj> when preceded by fotha and followed by an 

^ ^ ^ J -r f H- 

Belif of pi-olongatiop (compare S 17, ^ sm. b}i as for 

or tjjrflJ, thep dsUbei-ated tftfjfdher-j 3d pers. plnr* Perf Act, VI. of 

^ , Sr r r-J 

for UitU or tri-lj, th tm becutnc hiiimtie/rkuds, fiom 

(for 

Rbu. The same change sometimes takes place oven with tlie 
initial £li£ of the tliird form; as to xTiiiviaie toUk 

to U ojyjyosUe ov paraUd to^ ij-'tj to ccMiSofe, ^ alon^ imik 

r t 

^ for etc. It commenced] of course, in the Imperf. and the 

Jfomina agentis and aetionis^ where^ according to ^17, ft, rem. 6, 

^ took the place of ^; as ^^d 

, , I ^ ^ t 

137* Tlio verbs >*-1 to tako, to order, Euid to eat, reject 

Cl j d ^ A j 

tlie first I'adical in Idle Imperat.] making j-j , and J;3. 


138, When preceded by ^ or h_s, and, the Imperative gene- 

' 1 ' > 1 * ^ ^ 
rally recovers its radical el it, >*1j or but not so and J^, 

* j- C 

j) wliidi make only For the rale as regards other verha 

rt 

prim. iTid. ifoinz.^ see g 162, rem* b; and on the Imperative of jjJl, to 
come^ see also % 176, rem. Os 


139. The fifot radical of J^l is assimilated in the eighth form 

to the characteristic Ci of that form ; for 132, rem. ^), 

to takejbr oiieself. 

+ + + 

Rem. (u Tlie same assimilation soinotimcs takes place in jjl, 

t r r rf 

(c put (Hi om the artide qf drm adled jlih and to woffeSf 

tf-rr rri ^ r ^ r r ^ f 

which makes or jjj\^ to put on an "issttr, and to 
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MUTTOutidiiig iha AcKjjwlut: m hcn looked at from be¬ 

low, g*ve It an appearance of ^cat stren^h From hence 
two other massive walls stretched a way to the west, Ijetween 
which were numettius remains of buildings and terraecs, some 
suiij^iortcd by Cyclopinn walls, and others by substructions 
of Hellenic inasonry. Here must have been the site of 
the city, or perhaps of iu Necropolis, if the large slabs of 
marble, six feet long, had in any way Iwlonged to the tombs. 
The view From the Acropolis was most splendid. To 
the east, steep wooded hills, broken into towering erngs, 
valley6, glens, and precipices, rose in rich variety one 
above the other, which, ns the tnc'cs were all evergreen, 
gave a rich and luxuriaot character to the scene. To the 
north, overlookiog the end of the Gulf of Syme, we saw 
into that of Cos, with high blue hills beyond it iu the 
distance. To the west the Gulf of Synie was spread out 
at our feet, with the remark able passage inside the islands 
well displayt'd, whilst to the SAV. we couimandod the pic¬ 
turesque harbour and bay, which we had just passed on 
our right hand, and the shores of which seemed to In? well 
cultivated. 

As we were desceudlng the valley we olist-rved several 
parties of armed peasants strolling about in Jifferent direc¬ 
tions and on all sides of us : after a short parley with some 
ol them, and not much liking their apjieamnce, wc ]>reparcd 
to return to the boat, imagining that the easiest mode 
would bo to follow the valley we were in : this, however, 
soon changed to a steep, wooded, and Eilmost imjmssahle 
ravine. In the mean time tho party in the boat had movctl 
along the shore from where we had left them, and, landing 
at the mouth of a picturesque green valley, had alarmed 
some women and chddrcm, occU]>ieti in w atching their flocks 
who immediately fieJ, screaming and rnnuing up the monn' 
toiii-side. and spreading alarm In every direction An 
armed Turk now appeared. ;is if by magic, on the top of 
every hiU, and some directed their steps towards ns ^ we 
were descending the ravine: they began screaming and 


AKllED PEASANTS. 
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shouting at U3 from all side®, iwlting ub with stones, and 
brandishing their inufiteta from the tops of the neighbour¬ 
ing crags. As we were unprepared lor such an encounter, 
our descent\Tas hastened^ jumping from rock to rock down 
the ravine, anlil we were sutldenly arrested, about fifty 
feet from the lK>ttom» by finding ourselves on the edge 
of a perpendicular cliff forming a natural amphitheatre: 
the thick woods on oithcr side wore impenetrable, and fur¬ 
ther progress seemed impossible: at length* letting our¬ 
selves down bv the roots and branches of trees and shrubs, 
we reached the beach, but the bout having moved on was 
nowhere to bo seen : however a few shots from my gun soon 
brought her back* Unluckily my companions had not taken 
their guns wdth them, or we might have shown a better face 
to the armed peasants, or at least made a more honounible 
retreat. As it w as w'c got safe on board, but as wo pulled 
along the coast the whole country appeared in arms: we there¬ 
fore kept a good ofling, imd were soon fur from the scene of 
action. It is evident, from the alarm spreading so rapidly* 
that thev ha<l considered the landing of the Iwat as a pira- 
lieal attempt to carry off their flocks ; a proceeding to which 
the Turks on the mainland in unprotected spoU are often 
exposed at tlie hands ovciii ol the t*rcek islanders, heute 
the Buddeii arming of the people, and their shouts and cries 
Lo their more distant companions. 

\Vc were now pulling round a rocky promontory, forming 
the N*\V. cud of the ridge on which we had lately landed : 
here we also observ^ed remains of Gyclopian w'iills close to 
the shore. Then passing across the mouth of another bay 
into which falls a small at ream Irom the with the village 
of BedcUos about a mile from the shore, wc made for the 
next ixjint in an E.N-K* direction, and Ibund another deep 
bay with a ruined castle* either Turkish or Byiantiue, at 
its head on a rocky island* Here we detennined to po^B 
the night. Seeing some men on the beach, wo lauded near 
them on the N.E. shore of the bay 3 they proved to lie 
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t/tm ahne, io receive / still more rarely in to fia A 

Cmj]i 0^1, ^ or conj/S^ ^ and j to inavtj/j foi' 

-H ft 

do ,—Tlie tenth form of Jd-! may also lose its Slif anU be 

-r ^ t 

written 

Rem. by Jroni the above assimilated forms md doiived tlia 
secondary i^dicals to ^oAb, and So trade (sec g 148, 

rem. it). Compare lu Syriac ^li], aiicl with B 

M if fmm the md. ;-m]. 

■*" •m- 

140^ V crba m ed Jifem zntpj ajieoccasionEillyinllocted like verba uierl 
rad, j et eto.), and take an of prolon^tion instead of the 

rndicJil hfemza with ftlha. This ia pavtieulnrly tlio case with tlie verb 

JL^ to askf whieli hais jC for JtJ, 2d pers. aiug, in. cJLr [not 

for for J^p for Jwt (luiperat.)^ Perf, Pass. 

—Sometimes the 6lif htinsjatnm is elided, its vowel being trane- 
ferred to the preceding (previonsly voweUess) conaonauh P.g. ^ 

/Epj- j-Ij- f*H (/■ ^ 

for from for lJ [>;> ifom i^l> to see; dUl to semi, for 

wlience for (ta att^d 

t j- J- f 

Bssn fl. The Imperative J— makes in tlio fenn dn y-f, 

plur. not j^Urfp etc. When preceded by j and <lJ, we may 

say JUj'j or yUj (% ^1, d, renn i), or 

Rem. br The elision of tlie ^Eif oodu^ionally lLELp|>en6 in HobreWj 
and in Syi-ioc it is the rule; see Conij\ Or. p. IS, p, 282. D 


2. Verbs whidi are nioiv es/iccktU^ TPoffi Va-bs 

(3 l^Sp b), 

141» Tfidse likewise fall into three classesp acconling as the 
letter j or is tbo first, second, or third radical (verba primse, 
secundic, tertian itid. j et (5). 
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Gi^kii from Syme, buying wchxI for that plaro iintl Alex¬ 
andria, and some Turkish woodcutters. On landing wo 
found the ground covered with ruins^ partly Byzantine and 
partly Hellenic, with thick Cyclojiian wails supporting ter¬ 
races, extending all over the face of the hills. While 
our tent was ’being pitched, we strolled to see some ruins 
which we had observed as we entered the ha}’: they proved 
to be those of a Greek church called the monastery of 
St. George, Many ancient blocks had been used in its con¬ 
struction, on one of which we found an inscription* written 
in the Doric dialect, and alluding tu two inhabitants of 
Cephalonia and Cos who had been rewarded witli golden 
crowns, and honoured, together with their respective wives* 
bv some town or community the name of w'hich we could 
not make out. We here learnt that the ruioed castle 
and town which we bad lately visited was now called 
Ainoulias. 

Thursday* February 9,—Our bivouac last night was 
cold, damp* and unprotected. Packs of jackals were howb 
iiig and hunting in full chorus round our tent* and their 
shrill bark and shrieking note kept gradually ajiproaehing us 
until the whole pack swept past ns in the dark. About a mile 
to the S-E. of the spot where wc had pitched our tout w’lis a 
broad and well-cultivated valley watered by a small stream, 
and surrounded by lofty and well-wooded mountains : under 
the guidance of one of the old woodcutters we started to see 
some ruins or ancient walls, ejsi-i bma, said to exist u]>on 
the bills to the sooth. As w c rounded the rocky point near 
OUT bivouac, we passed some very copious S]>rings of tvatcr 
tlowing out from under the rocks, the temperature of which 
was so much warmer than the morning air, wbich was keen 
and frosty, and had covered the grass around our lent with 
a slight boar frost, that a thick vapour was rising from it, 
as well as from that portion of the bay into which it flowed, 
and upon which it seemed to float. This, however, soon dis- 
* S« Ap|)nidii., K'o. 301* 
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A A. Verbs of which the First Jiadictd « j or {verba primw 
rad. ^ et ^).—TitJble JX. 

142. Those verbs primro rad. wJiich Jiave k^mt as tlie cbai-acte- 
ristic vowel of the Iinpcrf. and Iinperat., reject tl»c^ in these fonns. E.g, 

jJj to bear children, Imi^erf jJU for Inii>cr. jJ for jjo\ (jJjI); 

f ^ i ^ • » a« 

jS’, to promise, Imi)erf. jju for Iinper. jx for 


Rkm. a. Eight verbs priuiro rad. of the form Jjii, have in 

• I ft* 

3 tlie Iniperf. JaA; instead of (contrary to the inilo laid down 

in ^ 93), and hence elide their first radical; to trust or cotifide 
tfi, to iyiherii, ^jj ; to abeUitn from ytoliot te mt- 

UmoJuC), ; jtj, to sioeli, jtji ; to be Jinn mvd Iiaid (of fat), 
j Jpj lo be in yocel cotulition and Junulsomc, Jiij ; to be 
near, to he in dutryc oJ\ Vo love, these lias 

also dialectically the fonn and a few more admit both foniKs; 
Q ttg. to be angiy toUJt, fuU of Jutlied of, j^. to he 

ronyh and broken (of ground), j*j, jc-yj ; jh, to be /tot, anyry, Ju, 
jkyi dp to be stupfied witlt, yrif, to be melancholy, aJb, dyj ; 
jAj to be cowardly, to forget, J^i, J^>»- 

* 0 ^ • 

Rem. h. The Iinperat. in tho phrases U.1^ ^ yood 

^ 0^ ^ ^ P ^ ^ ^ 

viomingf JL^ ^ good etmnng / seems to come from ^ 3 , but is 

in reality from ^ 0 *^, Imperf. to ht laippy^ coyrfm^tahle. This is 

p the solitary instance in Arabic of the loss of the initial n in the 
Impeiat. of verbs ["£}, which is so common in Heb. and Aram. 


143. But those verbs primaj rad. ,, which have f6tha or tjamma 
a.s the cliaracterifitic vowel of the Imperf. and Imperat, retain tlie , 

in these forms. E.g. or to be (fi'aid, y^yi or 


§ H4] 


In Th^ Verb. Vei'ha rad. ^ et 


70 


* 


. f fij. 

trie fliiKfj 1 lHjS ^ jjej'iiiA, to be visited bt^ tbe ituit-- A 

Jjj fiJ ys or ip 

cfcap r Tlie sanio is tho case with those verbs vliicii 

Eire at once primue rati. 3 and media; rad. gominatiE; as Si (for i^) to 

iJf^r 1 ' Oy if »j a 

love, i>d for i>>i ^ >JlA for xjjl, 

Ka&r. Iii verbs primie rad. j, of ’tvliich tlie Keeond and third 
I'adicals are sti'ongj and in wliich the Iiiipeii. Jiaa ffetlia, flOine Ambic 

dialects change ttse j into ! or Rg. and for L^>in B 

f J*H 

iLMtn to be c^raidy and or - j, for fmni 

io ^ im pain ; and for to make 

h i f i f 

a iiiistalx. Others evott use the forms 


144« Ill a few verbs, of wliich the eight following are those that 
most commonly occur, the initial j is draj>ped iii the Iinpei'f. and 
Imperat., notivithatamhiig tliat the clmracteriBtie vowel of tliese forms C 
Ls fttlnv 



fo lei 

J .H ■■ 



to let uhttei 

J > 1 ^ 

* ^ 


to reetmtny 


0- 


to fjo 3orde or a^tftcfoiut. 

Iff 



to put dmt'tt nr pb^ae, 

K" 

hk. 

A 


to fraoiple npor. 

£ .H 

tb. 


to fall. 

■■ ■>■ ^ 

f: 


to ijlve^ 

Jt ^ 

"1-^1 



Rem. a. The reason wlty the j, is elided in tliese vei-bs probably 
is, that tlie ffetha of tlie Impeif, ntid Itnperat. owc-s its existence 
only to the fact of the Second ov thiid radical l>cing in each cilkss ji, 
guttuiai or semi guttural ^j). 


and jli are nut OKcd in the Perf. 


Hem. b. 


CiHJir. xxxv,) 


KtaVASlL- 


r* 


appeated ^ hcn the Gun rose. The water was a little bitter, 
with a slightly saline or brackish taste. 

The ruins to which we had been direeted proved to be re¬ 
in ains of Cyclopian walls, but of no great extent; others of 
Hellenic constructiou also occurred close by^ hut we could 
not ascertain their purpose* About a mile up the valley just 
mentioned, the town of Kirvasil was pointed ont to us, and 
ruins were also said to exist near itj. w^herc a rocky hill rises 
up iu the middle of the valley: this, from iU striking posi¬ 
tion, may w'cll have been an ancient Acropolis. Other ruins 
are spoken of at a place called Palri* about two hours 
off to the The distance across the peninsula to the 

coast opixisite Rhodes is not great; the word may therefore 
be a corruption for Perjoa, the naiue by which the Rhodians 
designated that district. 

Quitting this interesting neighbourhood before we had 
time to complete our survey, we walked along the shore 
as far as the church of St. George, where are more ^line 
springs close to the beach resembling those mentioned 
above; entering the boat we then proceeded to the N.E. 
extremity of the hay. Here u remarkable conical hill 
rises out of the plain near the water a edge, on the sum¬ 
mit of which we distinctly saw- remains of walls and 
ruins, but wbkb w e were prevented from visiting by the 
change of weather and want of time. These ruins may 
possibly mark the site of Asserena, laid down in Colonel 
J,eftke*B map. 

I have already stated that I conceive the groat opening 
or bay which we discovered to the north oi Capo Cynos 
Serna to bo the Gulf of Thymnias. Accordiug to Tliny,^ 
the Dorldis Sinus only contained two subordinate bays. 
Scbccnus and Thjmnias, whereas V. Melat slates that 
there were three, Thymnias, SchcEiius, and Bubassiua. 
Pliny also alludes to the reglo Bubassus; and I am dis¬ 
posed to adopt the classification of Mela, and to consider 

f Lib, i. e* I®- 


" X. H.,t. 
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X 145. In those fonns in which a k^sra or damma precedes a 
vowelless the 3 is changed into or ^ productionis, according to 

the preceding vowel. Hence for Imperat. I.; 

for Pen. XI.; for Infin. 

IV. and X.; for Imperf. 

Perf. Pass. IV. and X. 

Rem. In the Passive of verbs primse nvd. j, the ^ is sometimes 
changed into 1, on account of a certain repugnance of the Arabs to 

S the sound of tlie syllable &g. for ii w fxed or 

^ l , * ' 

determined (of time); for it is revetded. 


Act. IV.; 


^ 4 4 > 


for 


146. Verbs primm rad. are inflected in almost all their forms 
like the strong verbs ; e. g. j —j to play at hazard, or to be gentle, easy, 
^ to fiscend (a hill), to be grown up, ; iaJu to l)e awake, 
; liJu do., ixa^ ; ^ to become npe, or 


^ ^ j *9^ 99^ 99 

Rem. to he thy, has or and to desjniir, 


jfi 


or ^ § 92, rem. a. Dialectic varieties are cWWi for 

‘ 9^*^ it ^9 ^t >9 

and or for See § 143, rem. 


147. In those forms in wliich a k^sra or damma precedes a 
vowelless the is changed into ij or ^ productionis, acconling to 

4 4 4 4 ^ 

the preceding vowel. Hence for Imperat I.; jl— jI and 


for and Infln. IV. and X.; for 


j, Imperf. Act IV. of^^~i and Jiij. 


148. In the eighth form, j and are assimilated to the cliarac- 

.. *1* .'•'i * 

tenstic w>, producing O for Oj and ; ns jjuI, for juQl, (jjujI), 

9 9 St 999 999^ 

to receive a p'omise; ioT/-^\ (j—it), to pkty at hazard, 


Rem. a. Sometimes, however, although many grammarians dis¬ 
approve of it, j and ^ are not assimilated to the O, but pass after 
f^tho, damma, and k6sra, into the homogeneous letters of prolongs- 


CiEOntlAPHV or THE SINL'S DOnTDl^- \CuAr. aXvy. 

the Buljossiiin gulf as the U]iptr end or tenumation of llie 
Sinus Doridis, hounded by the rcgio Boha^tis of Pliny. 
Herodotus ♦ also, in alluding to the attempt of the Cni- 
diftriE to cut through the narrow isthmus, and to convert 
the Triopiau pTomontory ioto an island, states that the 
Triopians commenced at the Bubassian Chersone&ua. It is 
now ascertained hy Captain Graves a survey of the coast, 
that the Uthmua, which the Cnidians attempted to dig 
through, is moro to the east than had hitherto been aup- 
pobcd, and consequently near the head of the Gulf of SyTue, 
Here, then, was the Bubassian territory^ and consequently 
the Sinus Bubasslus of Mela: it remains only to Ha the 
Sinus Sthoeuns, which there can be little doubt was the 
beautiful, almost land-locked bay where wo had been jnr- 
ccived by the inhabitants on the preceding day. Both Pliny 
and Mela mention the town of Hyda as ^vithin the Gulf of 
SchoenuB: there is, therefore, little difficulty in identifying 
it with the extensive ruins, now called Ainoulinaj which wc 
visited on our landing, and from which we had such an 
extensive view* 

Leaving the head of the gulf, we pulled back al<mg the 
northern ahoroj lying N.E* and S.\V„ with but few 
bays and indentations for the first five miles, after which 
the tihore trends away more to the west. It varies consider¬ 
ably in appearance from the south aide of the gulf, the hills 
being more undulating, and sloping gently to the sea. in¬ 
stead of tenoinatiug in abrupt escarpnicnts and cliffs: the 
soil IS also different, being of a red and brown colour, ap¬ 
parently a sandstone conglomerate instead of a compact 
scaglia. A breeze springing up from the N.W.j wc wore 
unable to continue oar coasting voyage any farther, and 
stood across the gulf for the Scala of Syme, where we did 
not arrive until after dark. After running our bmt 
alongside the quay we took pratique at once, and carry¬ 
ing our boat-cushions with us to the cafe, endeavoured to 


• UK 5* c. 111. 


r.RAVE SVMR. 
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CliAr. 


make outfiolvcs comfortable for tbe night oa its iiroodcn 
benches. This cat- was the rendezvous of all the captains 
and merchants of the place, and we were not a little amased 
at many of the uncouth figurea which made their appear¬ 
ance t one parlv of boiaterons Greeks kept us long awake 
bv playing at eWds. drinking, and singing, until i^ast mid- 
nierht Amongst the visitors of the evening was a single 
Turk, whose solemn gravity, and subdued but dtgniaed tone 
of voice cantraslcd curiously with the noisy shouts and 
boifitefoiii? manners of the Greek captains. 

Friday, February lO. — After wandering about the 
Scala and the environs of the town, we embarked soon after 
eleven for Panermiotis. The whole population of Syme 
appeared to have turned out upon the quay to see the Eng¬ 
lish boat put off ^ and certainly her appearance, and that of 
her crew , formed a striking contrast w ith their own or thear 
neighbours' dirty craft. As wo pulled round the eastern side 
of the island, we passed fioverai dce]j and narrow inlets, 
probably eomc of the eight harbours or J^o^ts raentioncil by 
riiay. Soon after three we reached the ship, highly gra¬ 
tified with OUT excursion, though we had failed in making 
out the Triopian isthuins. 

Saturday, February 1w eighed anchor early this 
morning, and left Panermiotis and iU hospitable monks. 
After contending with light and baftting winds for several 
days, during which we were fortunate in having line weather, 
w e entered the C4ulf of Smyrna on the evening of the 14tii, 
find the following day cAft anchor in tVie SmjTna roads. As 
wo beat Up the gulf in coin [.any wilhh French brig of wav, 
we watched the various and partial winds which prevailed 
in different parts of the thannel from Long Iskiip to the 
castle. Atone moment we had the wind astern, five minutes 
afterwards it headed us, then it came on one quarter, and 
suddenly shiftcfl to the other. Again we were becalmed 
for half an hour, while other vessels not a mile distant 
were scudding before a sharp breeze, which made them 


Si 


^ 150] Ir The Vet h. Verba pi\ rad. j. et 


tioiii 1 , j, \^. E.jj- foi- (^ 145 ), A 

^ ^ X H* > H* J* J J» J J ^ 

j—for >-*^1+ (ij i^'f')j i-ti tlie Peril; for 


f H'Ar' Ji'r' J^Ah- f'rr J^OW 

for for in tlie I tup^rf, Corupate 


^ 139^ and reiiir a. 

Reju. S+ From these iiSsimiUted forms are dciived seooaidary 
i-adicflls i such as to tam on$ae^ iotaarth, to fad; io m^e-r 
from indiy^tioji / to be loide or io fear (God) \ 

jJJ io be born in one*^ howfi (of A slave), £o be 4eJ^e^f^^a^’J/, i^dterUsUy B 
or loYiff possem/eil; io rely ^l}lon; iD io be stttpe^d by yriif, to 
be ^neiancJtolif; or to/oUao; and in the fouith foDiij 

^ vbt 

to i)iaA-e one io Mm itjj; to imeri ; ^^^1 (o ifuspeoi a 

person, Coiupai'e § 139, i^nu b. 

Reu^ Cr For the inflection of verljs of this class in the cognate 
languages^ see Cotnp. G'r. p- 5 h34 neq. 


B, Verbs of which the Second Hadical is j or {rerba C 
Ttiediee radkalis ^ ct Tables X'.—^J^III. 


143. Verba medi% iTid. ^ <S (callefl by tlie Arab gimunianens 

3 J* 4 £ P ^ ^ 

Ibe hdhw ■iw'i) differ from strong verbs only in tl^e 

lirfit, fonvtli, aeveuth, eighUi, and tenth fonm^r The following sections 
indicate the principal points of differenco. 


150. If the first ludicnl is without a vowel, and the tliind hae one, 
tlie vowel of the Heooud radical is thrown hack U|mii tlie fii^it, atid the 
J or ^_J: 13 changed into that letter of prolongation which Ls lioiiiogeiieoue 
to the vowel that the first radical lias now assnmed Rg^ D 


Jj-ij, he mys, becomes 

he yoes, 

,1 .r * J- 

he isa/rttidf ,, 

he is afi'^ild, „ 

J r' fl-J 

J^, 1$ mtd^ „ 

pm don fs granted, „ 

W'. 


JjA!> Imperfi Act, T. 



i^iXj , do. 

do. 

Jli^, Impeifr Pass. 1. 
JLL, Imperf. Peas, IV. 


11 
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xxtT, 


lay well down^ the water dashing over their bowa^ At one 
moment, while we had the hreeze ahead, the French brig, 
which was astern^ had the breeze oflj and prisentl}^ while 
wc were becalmed for several hours, the Frenchman, who 
had drawn closer in shore, caught a puC from the moun¬ 
tains, and passed within half a mile of us with a six knot 
breeze^ which only reached us an hour later. 
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J dJ 

A he remains, becomes 

/ 9 

Imperf. Act. IV. 

he s(ftens, 

9$ 

6^., 

do. 

J At 

remain. 



Imperat. Plur. IV. 

j 

tyJI, sqften, 

» 

J 1 

do. 

it 

> 0 ^ 1 , he remained, 

99 


Perf. Act. IV. 

he softened. 

99 


do. 

D he stands upight, 

99 

1 

Imperf. Act. X. 

t* * * 

he leas thought gentle. 

99 

9 CJ 

Perf. Pass. X. 

J*Ai~ 5 j, pardon ts ashed. 


9 ^ $ J 

juz-i. 

Imperf. Pass. X. 


151. But if the third radical loses its vowel, the long vowels 
are changed into the corresponding short ones, because 
a shut syllable does not admit of a long vowel (§ 25). E.g. 


99^ 

for 

JA 

9 9 9^ 

(Jyij), Jussive Act. I. 

9 # 

>1 

« # 

(>tf—i). do. 

* ^ ^ 
OUi^i 


9 ^ ^ 

do. 

9^9 

wMi. 

II 

• ^9 

(J>ii), Jussive Pass. I. 

9 9 

II 

9 9 

9 99 

(jtyii), Jussive Act. IV. 

»( 

J9\, 

fi 

$ t 

(J.sSI;, Imperat. IV. 

» t 

•I 

• t 

(^^1). do. 


>1 

* » 

2d p. sing. m. Perf. Act. IV. 

^ » 1 

II 

.. * i 
OjuSI 

(Oji^f), do. Pass. IV. 

-» 9 9 99 

II 

» t li*' 

do. Pass. X. 


II 


3d p. plur. f. Perf. Act IV. 

' *J 
0^1, 

< 

II 

* * t 

, $ at 

(^>•>^1), 2d p. plur. f. Imperat. IV. 

Re>i. 

* A" * . ' '' 

for Jussive of ^ he, is sometimes 

fartlier abbreviated, especially by the poets, into aL. 


CnAft xXxTi.J 


CONST AS TIS OFLE, 
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CHAPTER XXXVI, 

ti3 CaurtxntinDple — Sco. Siipbix—S hl of Morniora.—MDadBuloi^^Luftfr 
—A bullicnitn'T Vtc, A pcillni'itx'—RaEii# — K [p EtHii—^tlS^iiilu'ii^^CluLaicl— 
A[uluilit«cl>—^Kux Dttc SQ—Akclu liounxi*-“AuliajSk^KTi3clif utc^ Aniki — 
Uol kix, uC. 

After spending some time at Smyrna^ during which 1 
made sevcml excuraiuns in its immediate neiglibotirliDDd^ 
tlie results of which have heen already detailedj I paid 
another visit to the mins of Epheaus and Scala Xuova^ lo- 
w’ards the end of March, in compajiy with a party of friends : 
the former of these places furnished me with some consider¬ 
able additions to my stock of inscriptions.* From thence w'o 
explored the interesting site of Magnesia nd Msandrum; 
and I returned to Smyrna, to prepare for my expedition into 
Cappadocia and the more distant parts of Asia Minor. 

I again left Smyrna on the iGth of April, having engaged 
a tatar in the service of the governor Hussein Bcy» W^c 
had however scarcely reached Cassaba before T discovered 
that he was totally incompetent to perform the duties 1 re¬ 
quired. Ho willingly submitted to the tinfx>sitioTis of the 
Menzilji, who declared that my bouyourdi, or post-horse 
ortler, was out of date, and refused to supply mo with horses 
on the usual terms. 1 accordingly determined to return to 
Smyrna, dismiss Hassan. and proceed to Constantinople, to 
procure a fresh houyourdi, and, if possible, a more useful 
and enterprising talar. 

1 had not been many days at Pera before I fell in W'ith 
my old fricud, Hafiz Agha: I had been so w'ell pleased with 
him the preceding year, that I lost no time in persuading 
him to accompany me again. He had just arrived at Con- 

* 3ov Appcnilh, Not. 37[^— 


§ 153] 


1. The Vefk Verict medr rad. j et 
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I5S. In conseq^uenco of the changes produced by tlio opEratioii A 
of the two preceding rules, the Imperative of the first form lose$ its 
prosthetic I (see §§ 38 and 122). E.g. 


A ad 

J>ii 

becomes fluccesEively 

^ JJ- 

Jih 

A 

fr J 






t ^ p 


■p- f' 

D r' 

kji-h 

t ^ 

t 

*? 

j p s^lil, 

^1, 

if H 

waA, 



r jf 


\M 

^■3 J - '' 





B 

n 




SjmAI 




l^lufc, 


153. Ii‘ three opea syllables follow one another in immediate 
succession^ the first of which lias fttha and the last auy vowel, then 
the j or ^J!^ of the middle syUnble is chauged into 5lif productionis,- 
witliout any regard to the nature of the vowel that acconapSinies it. Q 
E.g. 



becomes 


Perf. Act. I. 

iwiji 



do. 

.-if 

» 

j^P 

do. 


d> 

Jl-P 

do. 


dP 


do. 


P> 


Poif. Act. VII, 


rp 

J - *H- 

ilLj, 

Imperf. do- 


p J 


Porf. Act VIIL 

x.'.-D 

Ja 

S'ijh 

do. 

J .ll-J- 

JS 

± 

Imperf. do. 


Heai. The forms and are mentioned ns being dia¬ 

lectically used instead of (for J^), io cease, and (for aj^)> 
• to be near or aa i^te paini o/l 



STA. SOPHIA. 


[ClIiT, XlI.Tt- 


m 

stADtinoplc with despatches from Omnaii Pachfl of irebi- 
zoodj to whom he was obliged to return before he could 
venture to re-enter my service; and this compelled me to 
pass more time on the shores of the ^o&phorus thao 1 had 
intended. In the interval I had the good fortune to have 
an opportunity of visiting the interior of the mostjue of 
St a, Sophia. 

The French ambassador had obtained a lirmahn to visit 
the principal mosques, and^ with fsome other strangers* 1 
was invited to accomp any the party. e assi^tnblcd at 
nine a,m, at the Baktchi Capon in ConstantInople* and 
thence proceeded in a body to Sta, Sophia. Here, in con¬ 
formity with Mahometan prejudices, the whole party set to 
work to ejo:hangc their hoots and shoes for slippers and 
papoushea. We ascended by an inclined and winding plane 
to a Spacious gallery* forty or fifty foet wide, which is con¬ 
tinued round the greater part of the mosque, and is di¬ 
vided into compartments hy stone screens* the large crosses 
carved upon them being still presented. IfOoking into the 
body of the church, 1 w as much struck by the crooked ap¬ 
pearance it has acquired from the attempt of the Turks to 
alter the as;is of the building, that it may appear to point 
tow'ards Mecca instead of due cast. The steps before the 
altar have Ijeen placed obliquely, as well as the carpets 
spread over the floor, and even the angles of the piers and 
buttresse^s have been cut aw'ay or added to, for the required 
effect. The great siipportsof the roof have not suffered 
by this operation, though the general appearance of the 
building is much injured. 

On each side of the altar in the lateral aisles are two 
large granite columns, said to have been brought from 
Ephesus, and in truth much rcacmhling those lying near the 
temple of Diana, and in the mosque of Aiasalutk. ^I’hc many 
lamps which hang down from the ceiling would, if Lighted* 
proiluce a fine effect. A few old Turks saying their prayers 
seemed much scandalized at the inr^asiou of such a horde 
of giaours. fliiiTcig completed our survey below, we went 
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A 


B 


C 


154. But if the vowel of the first syllable be damraa, aud the 
^ or is accompanied by kfesm, the dainma is elided and the k^sra 
substituted in its place, in consequence of which the ^ or becomes 
[;j productionis. E.g. 



becomes 

(Jyi) 

Perf. Pass. I. 

^ i 

>1 

(jtrfi 

do. 

^ J • J 

}» 

^9 9 1 

(J^l) 

Jewl, Perf. Pass. VIII. 

^ 9 

1 


^9 9 9 

^ 9 9 

do. 

Rem. o. 

Instead of (J^), 


and the like, some Readers of tlie Kor’an give the vowel I 


au ^ or flavour of UiO vriound 

tliat is to say, they pronounce it with the sound of the 

German U in hiilen or the French u in luns (compare § 123, reni.), 
kTda, hiiloy sU^, yUda. 

Rem. 6. Some of the Arabs take another method of forming 
the Passive, namely by rejecting the vowel of the j or and 

changing those letters into j pi'oductionis; as J[^ (for J[^, J^), 


(for 

The verb JU», for JU (see § 140), is said to admit of the forms 
sillOf and 


J) 


* t i * » t 

Rbm. c. In forms like some assimilate the vowel 

' * * * 

of the piosthetic elif to tlie following 7, JUwt, pronouncing 

i or u. 


155. If the first radical has f^tha and the third is without a 
vowel, three cases arise. 

(a) The second radical is j or with fttlm. In this case the 
second radical is elided along with its vowel, but its influence is strong 
enough to change the fbt^ of the first radical into damma, if it was 
and into k^ra, if it was E.g. 

c-oi for w.«y, 2d pers. sing. m. Perf. Act. I. 
w*/-* ,, do. 




aiosguE OF svi.taA' achsikt. 8a 

outside, and afl€rflcrftmbliiig over a IsbyHath of abelvmg 
aiid flloping- roofs, and round the lead-covered domes of the 
luiil^ng, vre reached the upper gallery, which nina round 
the inside of the great centrfli dome. It is litremely uar- 
row, the floor of U slopes idwartla. and the only protection ie 
an Iron railing of a very slight a]j|jea.rance. 

^lie roof and ivall of the iTios<j'[ie were once cov'cred vvith 
mosaic, chiefly gilt, in the style of St. Marh^s at Verdee; 
htit almost all this has been picked off, ivhere within arm's 
reach, and much of what is left has been whitewashed by 
the '1 urks. Of the eight w iuged angels, two arc still visible 
m that part of the roof between the dome and the top of 
the tw'o pilasters on each side of the altar. 

Under the protection of the same firrnahn we also visited 
the mosque of Sultan Achmet: this is strictly a Mahometan 
temple, every thing in it is therefore appropriate, and iu 
grand and simple proportions are much mure striking than 
those of Stn. Sophia. The form is that of a large square, 
the roof bcnig supported by four enormous pilasters, com^ 
posed as it were of thsciBe of sleudcr columns. We were 
unable to remain here long, in consequence of the near ap¬ 
proach of the hour of midday prayer. 

On the 24tli of hlay 1 left ConsWtinople. The principal 
objects which 1 had in view in the excursion t was about 
to undertake* were a fuller examination of the geology of 
the Catacecaunicne, a visit to the great salt lake in the cen¬ 
tre of Asia .Minor, and the ascent of Mount Argsrus; com¬ 
bining with these as thorough an investigation as possible 
of the various districts through which 1 might pass. As in 
the previous year, 1 embarked iu one of the large island 
boats ftt Top Khan a, for hloudaniah: the luoming was 
hazy* and preceded a sultry day* during w hich the smooth 
surlhce of the Propontis was scarcely ri|iplL'd by a breath. 
Any one who baa seen these boats must have remarked 
the high prow and stem, reaching several feet above the 
gunwale r 1 had now an opportiuiity of witnessing one at 
least of the purposes w wiiieh they cau he applied, for soon 

o 2 


I. The Verb. Verbn med. r<id. 3 et 


iisr] 


8S 


{b) The second md^pal is j with damma oi with k&Bra, In thb A 
case the second mdical is elided along with its vowel, as in but its 
inllnence is sufficient to cliaage the ffctha of the first radical into the 
homogeneous voweh E-g, 

^ A J- ^ 

wJJs fin' Sd pers, slug, m. Perf. Act, L 

do. 




(c) TI1& seco'iid radical is 3 with k^sra. In this case the same 
elision takes plaoe^ but the influence of the characteristic vowel i 
suffices to change the fttha of the first radical into ki^ra. Rg. 

kli-sai- for C-Jijji., 2d perJii^ ^ Perf. Act. L 

s ^ , 2 ^ 

±, O-jhC dOr 


156. In the Peidect Passive of tlie first, seventh, and eighth 
forms, if the third radical loses its vowel, the productiouis 154) 
is shortened into k&si“i, according to ^ 35. E.g. 

.-a ^ a .. f J 

for wj?*j (w.^), 3d pers. sing- m. Perf. Fas$. L 

.H A .H A J 

), do- 

do, VIII. 

Rem. re. In verbs Juediae rad. and in those inediie rad. j of 
the foinu tlie lat and 2d pers. m. and fein. slug, duni ^md plural 
Perf. Act. iind Pass, are identical in forai; e.g. for 


t ft 

t 


a j r a y fj 

t I), 


c 


(5 15 b, a) and for (§• 155 , c). 

Kem. 5 . Those who pronounce in the 3 d pers. biiWf etc., D 
say in the ist and 2 d pei'sona itiUn, etc,; whilst those who 

prefer Ji^, say w^ju. [The prophet liimself in the 

j * j j 

says —De 6.] 

IE?. Most verba raedife rad. 3 take a'od most verba 

inedise md. kfesra, as the characteristic vowel of the Tmperf.; c.g. 

from Jli (JaJX to fttmr/, comes (JjL?^) I J'^ (Jj^)> 

JJk ^ ^ J I ^ 

gine in a pr&^ntt (J>*e); fro^n JUs (J>h), to be /sw^, J>Uj 

g S) 3 ); from oli (^rn, i 
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(Chat, xxxti. 


after eight, when the sun became oppressive, they served to 
support an awning rigged fore and aft, which added mate- 
rially to our comfort. 

After rounding the promontory of Boz Boumou we 
landed for a short time at the watering-place, and then 
stretched across ncairly S.S.E. to Moudaniah, where wc 
arrived at seven p.m. A little to the west is a small village 
inhabited by Greeks, and called Siyi or Cii: this may be 
a corruption of Cius, w'hich in the maps is generally placed 
higher up the gulf. The steep hills to the south of the 
town are well wooded and cultivated; the lower part, 
being nearly covered with vineyards and olive-groves, forms 
a striking contrast to the barren country about Constanti¬ 
nople. As we pulled along the shore wc passed several 
boats full of Greeks, men, women, and children, singing 
and enjoying their holiday. On landing, in the Greek 
quarter 1 was lodged in a comfortable house, but unfor¬ 
tunately op|>osite the cafe, where, for several hours, a party 
of noisy Greeks kept up an incessant howling and shouting, 
which they dignified with the name of singing, and at last 
became so uproarious, that the tatar was obliged to inter¬ 
fere, and could only quiet them by threatening to complain 
of them to the Agha. 

Thursday, May 25.—Having travelled on a former occa¬ 
sion from hence to Brusa, 1 determined now to go west¬ 
wards as far as Cyzicus, keeping near the shore, and then to 
strike to the south so as to reach the banks of the Macestus. 
The usual route from Moudaniah proceeds direct to Muha- 
litsch, but as 1 was anxious to visit Abulliontc, which is 
supywsed to occupy the site of Apollonia ad Uh^mdacum, 
anti where I hoj>cd to find several Greek inscriptions in the 
walls of the town, I resolved to Uke this first. It is not, 
however, the regular post-road, a circumsUnce which the 
Menzilji took advantage of, to charge me for twelve hours 
instead of eight or nine, the real distance. 

In the morning several coins were brought me : they were 
chiefly Byzantine, but one was a fine brass coin of Pru- 
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^ gf^t But in some, which are of the form Jji*, the 

Imperf. takes fhtha (§ 92); e.g. from Jlj to cetise, comes JljJ 

iJik) ; from JU (J^), to get, obtain, J\Z (J^); from »t£ 
to wish, ; from to fear, ; from 

), to sleep, OU, to die, has usually the form yL^ 

(for Heb. Syr. tLihd) in the Perfect, and O y^\ 

(Heb. nii3\ Syr. Zo^) in the Imperfect, though v£J, oCj, and 
B also are mentioned by the lexicographers. 


158. In verba medim rad. j et tj, of which the third radical i.s 
O or o, ^ose letters combine with an initial w> or in the pro¬ 
nominal suffixes so as to form O and ,j. Eg. for 

from CiU (O^) to die; for from Ob (Os*^) to pass 


the night; fr** si>^, and for v>^> from to 

C gwtrd; U^, for Ui^, and for from (c><^) to be separate.. 


See § 90, rem. a, b, c. 


159. In the Passive of the third and sixth forms of verba med. 
rad. the ^ productiouis (§ 108) does not coalesce with the second 

radical into for, if it did, the peculiar feature of tliese forms would 
be effaced, and tliey would become identical in appearance wth the 

second and fifth (J^ and J^). Hence we write not 

11 Jj^. For the same reason, no coalition takes place in the aame 

forms of verba mediae rad. which are always \vritten, for example, 
and See § 11, rem. a. 


160. Some verba mediae rad. j, and a few mediae rad. of 
the form are inflected throughout like strong verbs; as to be 
curved or bent, Imperf. sjt; to be blach, Imperf. IV. 
to be one-eyed, Imperf. IV. jyci ; to be wooUy, Imperf. 


Ciur. xxxTu] 
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sias. W o started soon after seven, and, leaving the shore, 
ascended the steep rocks of green porphyritic trap, on 
which the upper part of the town is built, our course being 
nearly S.W. by W. Here the scenery was most pictur- 
e^ue, the vegetation luxuriant, and the ground covered 
with a profusion of wild flowers, amongst which the yellow 
broom was most conspicuous for iU appearance and per¬ 
fume. In less than an hour wc reached the summit of the 
ridge, 6S0 feet above the sea by barometrical measurement. 
It is capped with sandstone and gravel, containing many 
pebbles of trap, and dipping slightly to the N.E. Descend¬ 
ing on the opposite side. 1 perceived beyond the low inter- 
vening hills a flat and winding plain, watered by the Lufer 
Su, from Mount Olympus; and 1 observed the vines grow¬ 
ing under the shade of the olive-trees. The heat was very 
oppressive. 

At 8h. 43m. we passed a small village called Ketchmak, 
about half a mile to the S.S.W., at the upper extremity 
of a well-cultivated valley: beyond the low hills at iU 
termination we descended by a steep and broken path into 
another much narrower, but more highly cultivated, which 
brought us to the village of Dere Kieui at 9h. 4Im., called 
three hours from Moudaniah. For the last mile our road 
had been winding through a succession of rich mulberry 
plantations, in which, and in other valleys near the Khyn- 
dacus, some of the best qualities of silk are produced for the 
Brusa market. A few vineyards occurred on the hill-sides, 
the summits of which were generally well wooded. 

nearly half an hour under some magnificent 
plane-trees in this Anllagc, where I found the remains of a 
broken altar, and a large tazza of beautiful brccciated 
marble, now used for bruising wheat. At a fountain near 
the trees was a curious inscription in Gothic or Byzantine 
characters, but I was unable to decipher more than a few 
letters. 

Ix?aving Dere Kieui, we continued down the valley^ 
crossing and re-crossing a small stream, for about two 


§ 163 ] 


I. The Verh, Verba med. rad. j et 


; J>fr- to squintt Iniperf, Jj^, IV. J^l; j>t to be A 

y i/ y ^ r ^ ^ if' 

Imperf. IV. to Atve a particular di'mtse the 

fflanders)t aaid of h tamely Iiuperf. to Mv& a lomj^ dm.der 

neek^ Imperf, to be ier^e^' and ficidbky Imperf. ■ vi** 

Jt r 

to have a siknder ovaist^ Imperf, U^. 

161 , Some verba media; rad. j. et follow itv tJie fourth form 
either the strong or the wea]^ iiiiflectiom E.g. or to reward, 

' -1 .,* E 

from w'j ^{J or to pefvetve ilte smelt t}£ odour 01 a B 

things from ^tj do.;jit\JA to he cloudy i frnm^U do-; jlil or 

to Watch £i Tain-oloitd, frorn JLi-. 

163 . A few verba mediae raid.^ j liave only the strong inflection in 
the eighth form^ used to denote reciprocity ; ns jij^t to be vei^hboHrSt 
from the xad, jlL ; ^ to to marry ot intermarry^ from tlic 

rad. ^Ij ; to horroio, from the rad. jln ; to help one another, C 

from the radr i;>U, 

163* Many verba mediae rad. j admit in tlie tenth form of either 
inflection, but they geneially prefer the weak, with tlie esKeption of a 
feiv^ [chiefly aleiioauinatives], w'hitJi almost always adopt the stroiag. 

E g. or to give an attewert yrant a prayer^, from the 

rad, 01 io coti&ider riylit, from the rnd. s^l-o j 

a tj-B 

io he bent zt-ith aye, from ft hoio ; to become like a D 

she-ca»tel ( 151 ^). SiinilaTly> from verba med, rjul. \J;, to become 

«dH ^,-a^a _ 9 

like a Ite-yoat (i_»^); to become like an elephant 


Resif. ei. On ^Ltwt or shortened from L^\, to obey, to 

T* k ^ i t 

he to do* X. of and on the secondary *ee ^ 118j 

rem. b. 

Reu. i. On the foimiation of tha nomiua agentis et patientis of 
the first form fn>in verba ined. rad. j et see ^ 240-1. 

Ke.m. c, Por the inflection of verbs V'J/ and in Hebi^w and 
Aramaic see Comp. Cr. p. 243 ssf. 
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CROSS THE LUFER sC. 


[CHAr. xuri. 


miles, when we emerged into the plain of the Lufer Sii, 
whence I had a fine view of the snowy summits of Mount 
Olympus, called Keshiscli Dagh by the Turks, bearing S.E. 
by compass. At llh. 19m. we crossed the river by a ferry¬ 
boat. consisting of a small triangular raft attached to a roi>e 
of twisted vine-t%vig8 on which it traversed. These long 
twigs are obtained from the wild vine, which grows to a 
great height in the woods in flat and marshy grounds, 
reaching to the top of the loftiest trees, and then descend¬ 
ing nearly to the ground. The boat was so small, that 
three trips were necessary to carry over our eight horses, 
and the whole operation delayed us eighteen minutes. 

Immediately on leaving the river we ascended the low 
hills which form the southern boundary of the plain close 
to the small village of Balukli; and, about half a mile from 
the river, passed through a beautiful undulating country, 
well cultivated and interspersed with natural clum])s of 
trees. Half a mile farther we entered a small wood of 
Valonea oak, of the finest quality. This is a species of 
Quercus. the leaf of which is smooth and shining, very 
slightly jaggcil. and rather resembling in sha]>e that of the 
Spanish or sweet chesnut, being ovate, and more |>ointed 
than the leaf of the common oak. 

At twelve we reachiKl the summit of another ridge, which 
separates the valley of the Lufer Su from the lake of .Vbul- 
lionte. It consists of stratified and thinly laminated calca¬ 
reous marl of a greyish-white colour, dip]>ing W.X.W.; 
lower down towards the lake to the S.W. the red trachyte 
jirotrudes above the surface for some distance, and forms 
the basis of the hill. In half an hour we came in sight of 
the lake of Abullionte, extending from east to west: its 
surface is studded with many islands in the N.E. portion, 
on one of which we saw the town of that name. 

Soon after one we descended from the trachytic hills 
covered with low coppice and thorns, and a])proachcd the 
lake, but the scenery on this side is much less beautiful 
than to the south. After reaching the plain we continued 
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A C. Vef'bs of vshxch the Third Badiad is ^ or {mha tertiw radicalis 
i et JjtAil the defective verb).—Tiddes XIV. — XVIIl. 

164. These verbs are of five kinds; namely:— 

(a) Verba tertice rad. j of the form JUi ; a.s /o make a fon'uy 
or raid, for^ (§ 167, a, /?, a). 

(/>) Verba tertiaj rad. of the foi-m ; as to throw, for 
(§ 167, a, A a). 

B (c) Verba tertia; rad. ^ of the form ; as to be pleased 
with, for (§ 166, a). 

(d) Verba tertia rad. \j of the form ; as (jj^ to be ashamed. 

(tf) Verba tertim rad. j of the form Jjti ; as to be noble. 

165. Tliere are three things to be noticed i-egarding the third 
radical of tliese verbs; namely, that it retains its power as a consonant, 

U or it resolves itself into a vowel, or it is elided. 


166. At the commencement of a syllable, one of two things takes 
place. Namely:— 

{a) The third radical maintains its power as a consonant between 
the vowels «—d (!>-, ij-), u~il (y-.), h —d 7—«(J?-), 7—«(W; 

as also when the preceding .syllable ends with a consonant. E.g. 


^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ ^ i ^ e i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ K ^ e 

U.J ; \^j^, ^}xi, U-ej, 

1) The letter j between the vowels 7—a (^) and I—d 

([j_) always passes into ; as >*fj. The letter 

is never found between the vowels «—d, a —d. 

Rem. In the 6rat and second classes, the 3d pers. fern. sing, and 
dual of the Perf. Act. I. and II. might have been Ct 

etc., after the analogy of and but t)ie 




Arabs followed in the sing, the masc. forms Ijl, (§ 167, a, p, a), 

4 ^^ 4 ^^ 

and, not being able to say Ot>A and OUj or (§ 25), they sub- 
stituted and In the dual, on the other hand, whei-e they 
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winding round the bays and marshy inlets of the lake, 
swarming with plovers and a great variety of water-fowl, 
whose constant fluttering about and shrill discordant 
screaming might remind one of the lines of Virgil.* On 
the muddy shore I picked up several large shells of Limuaea 
and Planorbis. 

At a quarter before two we reached another ridge of 
hills, stretching into the lake, and forming a narrow pro¬ 
montory, off the S.W. point of which is an island with the 
town of Abullionte. These hills consist chiefly of decom¬ 
posed volcanic-soil, and are covered with mulberry plan¬ 
tations and vineyards; but the south end of the peninsula, 
on which arc some remains of Apollonia, is scaglia or alpine 
limestone. Amongst the roots and stems of the numerous 
thorns, which protected them from the attack of wild ani¬ 
mals, were some fine specimens of the Arum dracunculus, 
the dark-red pistil of which, nearly eighteen inches long, 
is strongly contrasted with the green leaves and tiger- 
spotted stems of the plant. The rank odour of the flower 
is so jKjwcrful, that 1 have frequently’ detected it at a very 
considerable distance. 

Descending towards the promontory, we passed many re¬ 
mains of foundations of ancient walls l>oth in the vineyards 
and on the road-side: some of them cross the road, and 
from their shape and position ap]>ear to have been the 
tombs of Apollonia The foundations arc generally mas¬ 
sive ; and some bore circular marks, as if columns had been 
placed on them. On one large block, moved by a Turk¬ 
ish proprietor to form part of the wall of his vineyard, arc 
the remains of a Greek inscription.! At one {x>int the pro¬ 
montory is very much contracted, and there it has Wm 
defended in former times by a massive wall extending cora- 

* ** Varia circunque Mipnujue 

AMtwIa ripic Tolucrca, ct flumiuu airco 
vSthna tnulc«haut eaiitu, lucoqtM ruiabant.” 

lib. Tit. T. 32. 

t Sw Appctidix. Nou 303. 


§ 167] Jr T^iB Vet^br Vei'ha rad, ^ 
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^ ^ J‘ 

might, have siiid Finrl IjUj, they followed the received fsm. eing. A 

in adopting 0jh and L^j,. The form is said to occur dialectic 
cally, but is candemnod by the grammariaDs. 

(A) The third radical is elided between a short vowel tmd the long 
vowels i and and the two vowels ai‘e contracted in one of two ways, 

a. Into a long vowel; namely jj— into as IjJLj for 

for and h into j-,, as for 

t ^ ,r t 1 >,■ J bj J_ 

and foi' \J-, as B 

^ ax i-x- .X jjx ja-x ij A iij ^ 

and \^S}^ L?x5tj^> L£j^' l^- 

xxAiH b b 

as LT/P for j 

ReMx The 2d pet's, sing, fern, Imperat, may be pronounced 

eUhei' li'ith the pure sound of the it (as in the mastv or 

with the (see ^ 123 h i^enn, and 154; rem^ a), owing to 

the inBuence of the t in the second syllable. 

fir Into a diplithong; namely into j—, as for 
jj_ into as for ^r^d for 

Jx-fl^ X-ix-'j .rjxrbj t J ^ f b ^ 

Sind for and mto , as 

Ot^rP for 

^ x-i-^ ^A-J Jx-’l h3 

and (jr^, for 

1G7. At the end of a syllable^ the third radical is either vocalised 
or elided. It may stand at the end of a syllabio either naturally, as 
in Ojji = cJjtj, or after dropping a short vowel, as in for J> 

= ^JMir Hence arise tlie following casea. 

(d) ft. When standing naturally at the end of a syllable, the 
third radical is vocalised in two ways. 

(a) If the preceding vow^el be homogeneous (.- oi' -) ► j and 

become letters of prolongation, that is to say, *- w!4? and 

j 'Jr ^ a J ^ ^ 

pass into ■S and 1 . E.g. for Ojj-j, for 

for wxrfj (fitmi (J -Pj for according to 166, rf, and 168). 

IV. 13 


BRACK AP13LU0STR. 
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j>ietdy atro6S the nanraw neck t although strong, this wall 
is very rudely built, mid appears to hare been cased with 
blocks of niiurble den veil from the ruins of the ancient 
town: many of them have been seats of the theatre, the 
site of which has been hollowed out of the solid rock near 
the end of the ]fcninsula. From thence we proceeded along 
the western side of the promontory, between the lake and 
the burial-groundt with many foundatbns of ancient build¬ 
ings on both aides of the road. 

The island, on which is the town of Ahulliontc, is con¬ 
nected ’with the main land by a wooden bridge of simple 
and slight construction, carried in a winding direction, in 
order that it may not interfere with the wide-spreading 
branches of a plane-tree growing close to the water's edge. 
After passing through some oarroiv streets we reached the 
konak prepared in a house called the Metropol, a rambling 
building belonging to the Greet church, whore 1 was soon 
visited by a coujile of dirt)-looking Greek papadcs or 
priests. The town completely covers the island to the 
water's edge all round, and is defended near the bridge by 
a wall and ruined castle, apparently Byzantine, ehieny con¬ 
structed with large blocks of marble derived from more 
ancient buildings. It is said to consist of "200 Greek and 100 
Turkish houses^ 

Under the gui^nce of an old chavasse, I went forth in 
search of antiquities and ittsertptitma i but I only found one* 
of the latter, on several successive blocks of marble* which 
must have formed the entablature or architrave of an ancient 
edifice j they were regularly inserted in the wall of one of 
the towera of the more modern fortifications near the bridge 
I then got a boat for the purpose of rowing round the tow n : 
it was of most singular build and proiK>rtion8, being very 
broad and llat-bottomed, and coveted both inside and out 
with such a coatbg of pitch, that under a warm sun it 
ivas scarcely possible to move from one spot to another, 
AVe were twenty-five minutes performing the whole cir- 
* S« Appnwlix, N*. 304. 
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A (b) If the preceding vowel be heterogeneous (—), it forms witli 

^ and the diplithongs and E.g. OjjA, gasauta, for 

gazawta; ramaita, for ramayta. 

/9. When the third radical stands at the end of a syllable, not 
naturally, but in consequence of a short vowel having been dropped 

(>- for [j- for and for for {J-}, \t is 

vocalised in three different ways. 

(a) >- aw and ay become <7, but for the sake of distinction 
B we write ll for aw, and (§ 7, rem. h) for ay. E.g. [>* for jJa, 

for for and for and • 

j »** tt'* 

(b) ^ uw becomes «; as jj— j, for 

(c) ty becomes 7; as for 

(b) The third radical is elided :— 

OL When standing naturally at the end of a syllable. This 
C happens in the Jussive and Imperative, in which the signification of 

tlie form pi-oduces the abbreviation. E.g. }iu, }t>\, for (jjij), 

t n tft »•* • /* * \ '*" "• 

(^I) ; for LSfjl 

^ 9 ^ 9 ^ 9 * ^9 9^9 

for 

p. When it does not naturally stand at the end of a syllable. 

• «* 9^ ^ I < 9 J 

This happens in the nomina agentis, J..PI 9 (§ 80), Jju^, etc. 

(see § 286), before the t^nwiu of damma and k^sra. These vowels are 
elided at the same time, but the t^nwin is thrown back upon tl\e k^ra 
D of the second radical. E.g. for and for and 

jjylA (^jU, § 166, a); for and > 

f' ' j' « * ' f * 

,>jt« for and «>*■ »i^d ; etc. 

i " #' *• ^ f' 

168. It has been already mentioned (§ 166, a) that when the 
third radical is j, it passes between the vowels I—d (^) and t —d 

* [At the end of a sentence the final vowel of the Imperative is 

• • • 

often protected by a «, os go on, approach. The Jussive is 
sometimes treated in the some manner (comp. VoL ii. § 230). D. G.] 
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ca\L At a short distance to ttie west of the bridge were 
several remains of ancient walls and foundations of build¬ 
ings still tn tifu, resembling substmetionB of terraces, or 
the cella of a mined temple. At the SAV. cstremitj of 
the town is an ancient tower* perhaps the onlj remaining 
portion of the city walls, represented in the accompanving 
Woodcut The lower part, which is decidedly %*ery old, is 

No. l^^. 



[Jwtnt niJ »/ AfeiUmia,] 

perforated by an arch now blocked up: this has probably 
been an entrance into the town. A high tower belonging 
to the castle near the bridge bad been cased with slabs of 
stone, which by their fall liave exposed portions of curious 
inscriptions, formed by the inaertion of small red tiles or 
bricks edgewise into the mortar. 

The lake is celebrated for its fish; carp of a large siic 
arc sent in great quantities to Bru^ and the neighbour- 

























I. The Verb. Verhu, tert. rad. j et 


§in] 




B 


(tj_) into After has befiii introdviceii in this manner into the A 
3d pel's, sing, maso, Ferf.^ it luaintains itself throughont the whqle 
intiectionj as fer as the above rules permits Consequently, we get 

from (for the forms 

169* Final j is changed into in aU tlie derived forms of the 
verb ; a? 

Reji, The ninth and eleventti forms conform to this role, in- 

H- H-t 

stead of contracting tlie two waws into j. The Arabs say to 

abstain or for and not (Jlaitj seo ^ i>9j rein, o). 

X70* In the iiomlua patientis, (§ dC), of verba tertise 

rad, j, tlie ^ of the long vowel ^ it coalesces witli the nulical 

into ^ ; as for In verba tertia> md. the Influence of 

the third radical converts this secondary ^ into the two coalesce 
into and, in coiisciiuence^ the preceding dumina becomes hfeata ; 
sm for Such verbs as which the final 

stands for ^ (§ IfiG, «), admit of eitlier form, though ia Ear more 

£ j t ' 

common tlian 

^ if ^ 

Rsiiir €t. Tfio form ti^J^ is Dccasioiially found in verba tert, 

ap** «4£ a >t ^ 

rad, insteurd of , e. g, u«^ji or iwJ^jb trngated 

Umdf from Ulw to irr^ate, Imperfr jule Ujji*c ^iKdJl Ul, 


/ am (like) iJie liott, whether or cUtac^inff, fi'om to D 

V *x X X j! X 

rim at, to atUicJi, Imperf. (ij>U in rhyme for 

Reu. b. For verbs final j and as compared vvith tlie ooriie- 
sponding forms in t]icot]ier;Se mi tic dialects see Comp. Gr. p. 255 seq. 


3. Verbs that are Dottblp tuttl Trebh/ 1^3). 

ITl. Konbly weak verbs are divisible into two chisses, each of 
which cotnyrises several varieties. The class consists of those 
which liave both an 41if h^msatuin and a j or.(;^ among their radicaLs; 
the secofid of those in which the letter 3 or occurs twice. 
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KIZ AI>A, 


[Chap* 


hood, and CTcn els far as Cunstantmoplc. My servant 
Lou^ht one weighing upwards of twclrc pounds for ahqiit 
9^^. A fevn' coins were also produced; they were chiefly 
Byzantine, but I succeeded in selecting two of ApoUonia 
and one of Miktopolb, and copied another in^ription in 
the garden of the church.* 

Friday, May 2G.—I started soon after six in a small boat 
to sec sonic rains on Kiz Ada, or Maideni’'s Island, a low 
muddy spot, about a mile N, by W* from the town. These 
ruins consist of the remains of a wall of very ancient 
masonry, Luilt of largfc blocks of marble, standing about 
four or five feet above the water, and topped with a large 
projecting coping-stone. It extends all round the island, 
hut is most |M?Tfeet to the cast, probably because, facing the 
shore, that side has been less exposed to the winds and 
waves- In several places stone rings still remain, which 
have been used for mooring boats or galleys. The N-E, 
Comer is circular, and within the enclosure are a few frag- 
ments of large fluted columns. The large blocks of which 
the wall is built are laid perfectly horizontal, but the up¬ 
right joints are not always perpendicular, and some of them 
arc ingeniausly pointed and dovetailed together, which led 
me to attribute to it an Hellenic rather than a Bouian 
origin. It may have Iwen the terrace on which a tenipie 
stood, perhaps dedicated* as well as the island itself* to 
Apollo. The island* which in winter is under water, was 
now covered uHith Agnus castus, and abounded with snakes 
of considerable size. 

There can be no doubt that A bullion te stands on the site 
of ApoUonia ad Hhpdacuui* both from its ruins, and from 
its present Greek name* Apolloniata, or ApoUonia. This 
circumstance has not been siifllcicntly attended to by 
PcK^ocke, who was inclined to look upon Muhalitsch os tlm 
representative of ApoUonia ad Rhyndacam, so called to 
distinguisli it from another ApoUonia in the neighbourhood ; 
but the fact of the Ehyndacus flowing through the lake 

* Sm Ntt 305. 
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A Bem. There is no triliteral verb that has more than one radical 

himza. 

172. Of the first class there are three sorts :— 

(a) Verba lifemsata and primee rad. j or ; 

(ft) Verba hfemzata and secundro rad. ^ or ; 

(c) Verba h^mzata and tertire rad. j or 

Each of these admits of t^o varieties, according to the position of 
the ^ h^mzatum. 

B 173. The first sort consists of (a) verba secundm rad. hfemzatm, as 
to frighten; and (/S) verba tertim rad. himzatm, as to smooth, 
to tread upon. Such words follow in their inflection both the 

classes to which they belong; e.g. Imperf. liu (g 132—3, and 

142, 144). 

' ' . j t • ^ 

Rem. The Import of , to desjxitr, is more rarely 

» • * it t * i r * ^ » £ 

or [aIso and its Imperat. itirely 

(jJtjl. See § 146, rem. 

C 174. The second sort is divided into (o) verba primre rad. h6mzat®, 
as v’ OJ* V** (for vjl) ^ return, Jl or JU (for J^l) to return; and 
if) verba tcrtue rad. li^mzatee, as tL* (for to iUtreat, (for W) 
to com, t\L (for to wish. Each variety unites the peculiarities of 
the two classes to which it belongs. 


Perf. 3d p. s. 

a. 


/9. 

Vb 

{L> 


2d p. & 


: *' 




^ m 

Imperf. 

^ 1. 

* * 





Imper. 

• 1 

ti 

r 

v' 


L5^ 

Perf. pass. 





(Tir 

d 

«• •a 


175. The third sort is divided into (a) verba prim® rad. h^mzat®, 

,t , t 

as to come, to I'^use, to grieve or mourn; and (j3) verba 

secuudffi rad. hfemzatae, as ^JU to be far off, to utter a ctg. They 
are treated in their inflection like the two classes of verbs to which 


they belong. 


CUAF. XXXTI.] 


SIEGE OF APOLLONIA. 


91 


is quite sufficient to hare given it this distinctive appella¬ 
tion. 

This is probably the Apollonia alluded to by Anna 
Comnena.* as having been licsicgcd by Alexander Euphor- 
benes, under the orders of Alexius. 'Phe Byzantine prin¬ 
cess says that after -Alexander had made himself master of 
that part of the tosm called Exepolis, r. e, without the city, 
Elcane was relieved, and the Greek general embarked his 
troojM; but that Elcane had taken |K)ssession of the mouth 
of the river, and of the bridge near a church built by the 
Empress Helena. It seems, therefore, that, when the Greek 
general was obliged to raise the siege, he determined to 
withdraw his troops by water, with the intention of sail¬ 
ing down the Rh^mdacus into the Propontis; but that he 
was prevented from doing so by the Turks, who had taken 
possession of the banks of the river, and of the bridge 
near Lopodium. 

From the island I landed at the fortified isthmus on the 
peninsula, where I was soon Joined by my horses and liag- 
gage : thence we proceeded along the northern shore of the 
lake to Ulubad, at the outflow of the Rhyndacus. Our 
course wa.s nearly north for the first four miles, with hills of 
porphyritic trachyte on our right: on the left were very 
extensive marshes, out of which rose four wild swans. We 
then turned to the west, proceeding over an open and culti¬ 
vated country, with a few patches of coppice and brush¬ 
wood. The distance of the lake to the left varied from a 
mile to one hundred yards: its banks were shallow and 
marshy, and overgrown with reeds and rushes, the resort of 
numerous wild fowi. Two miles further 1 ascended a rocky 
hill on the left of the road, from whence 1 looked back upon 
the lake and its numerous islands, and Abullionte bearing 
S. 35 E. aliout four miles off. A mile and a half to the 
S.S.W. was the village of Ullio, at the point of a low pro¬ 
montory. 

The countr)’ continued of the same o])en character, with 

* Ht*t. 4'.\lvxiiH. lib. ri. c. 12. 


§ I, The Verb. Doithl^ Weah: Verbs. 93 


-s 

ft. 

* ^ 

wrtj!, 

H* A .H j- 

\ 

J' 

> 


(§132, rem. i); 


i X* 

j 

A. 

1 

f 

A- 

p 

oU, 

^ al.. 

; 

fa 

^1; 

aU 


Rsm. a. Tie Inipfirat, of tJia verb is not unfrsqufetitly 
sliovten&d into (compori'e §1373. a,nd the Syrian form li,), which^ 

^ e 

»t the end of a sentenoe^ is ’written lu. The same thing holds good 
in pau^e of all impemtires that consist of only one letter; as for 3 
j, from to BM {§ 176); ji for from ic keep faith Q 177). 


J-E pr£->- 

Rem, b. The verb imperf. is an example of the rare 

fonns mentioned in § 91, rem, c. Lexicographers mention the forms 

U"di [§ 94, rem. c], as being occasionally used^ 


17^. The 5Uf h^mzatum of the verb le almost always elided 
in the Impaif. and Imperai 

Tmperf Indicative. C 



3. m. 

S. f. 

2, hIh 

2.1 

1. c* 

S. 






D, 




o'iP 


P, 



H- » H X 

ojlh 

K #>>■>>■ 

\S? 




Jussive. 



S. 


/ »■ 


tip 

j’ 

D. 



y 

y 


P. 


CHji 



r 

S. m.j 

or Ij (§ ns. 

Ijnperative. 

A -r 

rem. a), f \ I>. t 

bj i P. m. 

^ ♦-i 

'jSj. f, j>!j. 


Rsm. a. The Perf. Act. of (jf!j almost always retains the 
’which may ho’wover be transposed, ; [for some say 

The Imperf. and tlie Iniperat, if are used dialectically. 



KIZ KHAN—ULUBAD. 


9 -> 


[ChAf. X13tVT. 


com and marebj pasttiroa, and a nmgQ of hilla about two 
in ilea to tbe north, until we reached, at half^past eleven, 
an old Turkiab building, called K\z Khan, built of alter. 
Dating courses of red and white stone and brick. The en¬ 
trance is plainer than usual in buildings of this descrip¬ 
tion : it seems to be early Saracenic op Byzantine, and may 
have been the church of the Empress Helena alluded to 
by Anna Comnena in the passage just quoted. In the 
middle of the centre aisle arc two square pilasters, appa^ 
rently supporting the but as they are hollow, resting 

on four dwarf stone columns, they were probably intended 
as chimneys to the open fireplaces. These khans are now 
seldom visited but by Bhopherda; the Turk of tbo present 
da.y generally prefers to halt under the shade of a tree, or 
by the side of a fountain. 

At a quarter after twelve wo reached a long wooden 
bridge over the Bhyndacus, not 200 yards below the simt 
where it issues out of the lake of Apollonia, a deep and 
muddy river, but not very rapid. The bridge was narrow 
and rotten, and we were obliged to dismount: its length 
over the water was 14rl paces, or about 280 feet. On 
the southern side of the river wo halted at a cafe, built 
inside the ruins of the fortress of Olubad, an oblong 
extending from east to west. On the southern wall are 
ten towers, some round and others angular : this side is 
also defended by a deep stream Howing from the SAV, under 
the walla of the castle, which falls into the Hhyndacus dose 
to where it Bows out of the lake. This may be the river of 
Coryceus, on the banka of which tho Emperor Alexius 
encamped after crossing the bridge of Lopadbn (Ulubad), 

1 he Turks at tbe cafe told me there were some inscriD- 
tionsm the walk but after a fruitless search threnghoil 
the whole cireml, I only tbuod a fow marble blocks and 
brokoB colao.™ worked bto the wbU : the rtep in ftont of 
the PBfe a frogment of b hond^me looie corBieo, 
all probably derived from the ruinB of ApoBonia The 
ground. withiB the fortrea, forma tho gardens of the inhab! 


A 
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B 


Rem, 6 . The Pert Pass, is (like or, by transposition, 
In the Imperf. Pass, the hemza is elided, just as in the Active 

ft ft *t 

voice; e.g. jj, for tj^- 

Rem. c. In the fourth form, when it signifies to sfioio, the hemza 
is always elided: Otherwise it is 


retained. 

177. Of the second class, in which ^ or occurs twice, there 
are two sorts: (a) those in which ^ or is the first and third 

radical, os to guai'd, to be tiear, to be sor^ooted (of 
a horse); and (fi) those in which ^ or is the second and third 
radical, as to roast, to be strong, (for to live, 




to have an impediment in ones speech. 


178. The first sort follows in its inflection the verbs of the two 
C classes prinue and tertiie rad. j or £.g. 




^ 9 

'^3 ; 

» 

J or 4i (§ 175, reni. «), 


» ^ ^ 



• 

J or aJ. 

^3> 



.. »f 

(^or ^]l). 


179. In the second sort, the second radical undergoes no change 


whatever. Rg. 





iSi^t 

• ^ ^ 

0 ^, 

f »f f 

0 ^ 

9 


* ^ C 



^ • 

L5*^’ 

9 ^ ^ 


^ ^ ^ 

L5-1- 


d ^ ^ 


W*i; 



f»f ftf f»f ftf 

Rem. o. We write L^, Lx*, not ^^^ 5 ^*:*, to prevent the 

union of tw'o and also, in the former case, to distinguish the 

^ X j* # «> 

Imperf. of from the proper name Yahyd (John). 


Rem. b. , admits (1) of the conlix^tion of the two (a) in 
those persons of the Perf. I. in which the second ^ has a vowel, as 

• [A more rooent form is ; see the Qloss. to Tabari, D. G.] 



ChaFl UXVI-] 


MtmAUTaCB. 
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tants of twctit 3 ' wretched cabma^ who share possesaloTt of 
the place with hundreds of storks who hare built their nests 
along the walis^ Xhc fortress of X^padioQ is frcijucntly 
mentioned by Byzantine writers, and es])ecially by Anna 
Cotunena, in the history of her father's campaigns against 
the Turks of Xicsea. 

The distance from hence to Kirinaslt, or Ghirniash, on 
the Kh vudacus, is said to be three or four hours. We started 
Soon after one, and on leaving the fortress continued along 
the left bank of the river: we passed a few ruined buildings 
outside the walls, indicating the exigtence of a larger town^ 
The country continued flat andmarshyv and the plain, which 
in winter is under water, w^as now covered with the common 
while Iris : this open groaod extended several miles to the 
south, as far as a range of hills through w hich the Rhynda^ 
CU5 issues from Myaia Abrettcnc, probably the "hfoutes 
Germ lanes'" of Anna Comnena.* A line of Suterasi, or 
towers supposed by^ the Turkish sy'stcni of hydrostatics to 
be necessary to make tbc water rise to a certain level, ex¬ 
tends across the plain ft-nm the Montes Gennianes” to 
Muhalitseh. On reaching the summit of the bills between 
the Hliyudacus and the Maccstus, the sloping sides of which 
were planted with vineyards, Muhalitscb itself became visi- 
ble, stretching in a long line on the right, and croAvning the 
brow of another ridge with its red houseH, minarets, and 
cypresses. 

At half post two wo reached our konak in a Greek house; 
as usual, I here found myself more comfortable than when 
amongst Turks, although Haflz Agba always showed a j>ar- 
tiality for his ^laliometan brethren. Whatever may' be said 
of Turkish hospitality, and however strongly recommended 
the European traveller may he to a Turkish host, he will 
always lind himself treated with more zeal and attention in 
the houses of Greeks or Armenians than in those of Turks, 
and will he ic:S8 exposed to the curiosity of intruders. 

Muhalitsch is said to contain 1500 houses, of which 700 

* Hi«t. tib. IT. c. i 


§181] 


T. The Verb. Wetda Ffj’fcis. 


9o 


^o- for (&) in the Imperf; T.j as (c) ^ the 

nomcn (kctioniB II. (i^ SO aud 309, rem.), for (2) of tl^e 

elision of the second in tlie Perf. ai^d Impei-f. X., when it sig- 
nijS,ea in/eel sfiame^ as for uHIl 

B t A-' 

also admits of being contracted into and into —The 

forms and ^s. are eciid to occur (compare § 123, t'em., and §la3j 
retn.). 


A 


ISO. Trebly weak verba are divisible into two claaseSi namely B 
(a) those in which one radical is bfimzn and the otlier two ^ or ; 
and (b) those in which all tlie three I'adicalB are or 

Re&i. "Wo pass over tJie second elaas, as it seems to consist of 

only one verb, which is liardly ever used; viz. lIj tn vttiie iJie 
letter 

ISl* Verbs of the fii'st class are of two aoi't^i, namely (a) those in 
which the h^mza is the first radical, as ijVirt to hetaM mesey tOy 

repair to \ and (jS) those in which the h^mza is the second radical, C 
e.- . . ^ 

aa ^T6i?M7Si, Tlic former are inflected like and (§ 1^9), 

jri t .,t .. a..t 

S'g' Lij'i ^ 3 '- tlie latter like and 178), 

e.g. 

Perfect. 



8. in. 

3. f. 

2 . m. 

3 . f. 

1 . c. 

s. 

tj. 

i t.- 

it., 


^ 6£ .r 


otj 


^b 


D. 

w^t-rF 



^j. 


kb 

Ulj 

k>^b 



R 

i-r.. 

.. 

4 i a., 

S t t- 


bh 

o^b 


o^b 

L1j!j 


Ijnperf. Ifidicatl^oe. 


s. 

l5^ 

^6 



i 

Lft> 

D. 



Ok^ 

r a 

okf 


?. 


Crik 








CUOSS THK MACESTUS. 


[CnAf. 


l>Dlong to Greeks. Of these, my boat was one of the moat 
wealthy, lie had several handsome children, whose oecn- 
pation was feeding sllkwomifi, for which purpose a large 
room was fitted up with two tables suspended from the 
ceiUng^ on each of these were four or six square piles of 
mulberry “branches covered with worms. They are fed 
three times a day, that is to say, their food is renewed three 
times by placing fresh-cut branches vrith their leaves still 
on over the old ones, which arc never removed, but remain 
as a hind of bed until the worms arc full grow n. With the 
true vagueness of all Orientals, they would not venture to 
make even a guess as to the quantity of silk their stock of 
worms might produce. Allah bilir,” or God knows ; " j^er- 
haps five okes, perhaps twenty/' was the only answer 1 
could obtain. 

Several eases of plague had lately occurred here, as well 
as at AbuUionte, and I now learnt that it was raging more 
or leas all over the country. 

Saturday^ May 27.—From Muhalitsch to Aidinjik—eight 
hours. Starting at a quarter bclbre seven, we descended to 
the banka of the Maccstus, or Suaughcrli Chai, flowing to 
the cast about half a mile north of the town, until it falls 
into the Rhyndacus. Our course, after crossing the river, 
waii generally \y.N,\V.. and for the first two or three mile^ 
over a nth plain covered with mulberry plantations We 
were then ferried over another Jeep but not rapid river, 
called the K;tra Dcre Sii (Black Valley River), also 11 owing 
east from the lake of Maniyas, the ajicient lake of Mil**, 
topolis. said to be about four hours off. Beyond the ferry 
wo passed a small village, called Kara Kieui, on our right 
hand: the scenery of thb part of the jilain was rich Sid 
picturesque; the luxuriant vegetation, the lofty treca 
covered with festooni^ of the wild vino hanging down to the 
ground, and the air scented with the sweet fragrance of 
their ilower, all reminded luc of the province of Djmiik on 
the Black Sea.* 


* Sw4Uiti;, Tol. i. IX. asfi. 
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A Jussive. 



8. m. 3. f. 

2. m. 

2. f. 

1. c. 


S. b U 

» • 

d 

* 

» 

1 

*1 


D. CC gd 

a A 

gd 

dd 



9 P 

P. ut ChW 

» 

,fe 

• 

d 

t 


Imperative. 

1 


B 

S. m. j or «j (§175, rem. a), f. ^^1; D, c. 

Cl; P.m. Ijl, 



APPENDIX A. 



I. The 

Vei'h \j^. 



^ 9^ 

182. The negative substantive verb he is not, has 

or Imperat, and is inflected like verba mediae lad. ^ et 

no Imperf. 

3. m. 

3.f. 

2. m. 

2. f. 

1. c. 

S. 

9 ^ r-* 

Ci..J 

9 

I 9 ^ 

W*— 

CD. L-J 

\zL.j 


<r J 9^ 
1^1 


P. 

9 ^ 

*1 

* 4 •' 

1? / 9#* 

^ P ^ . 

ulj 


Rkm. o. is con.pounded of not, and the unused ^\* = 

Heb. /(« is, Aramaic 'rS*. H'N* ^-*1J originally a substantiTe, 

signifying heirig, existence, as in the phrase 

he does net know what is from what is not. [Therefore the suffix of 
the let person sing, added to is not only (and c^£l,\ 

but also J (§ 185, rem. a, Vol. il § 186, e) ] The Assyrian 
D seems also to have the word isu, with its negative lH tsu^ in the 
double sense of ‘ to be ’ and * to have *. 

' Rev. 6. Instead of vre find occasionally [as in the 

Kor'inic phrase ^u« indeclinable w>'^, which 

corresponds to the Aramaic compounded of 

and n'X. ^1- 

• k 


♦ [Or rather accoitling to Ndldeke, Mand. Oramni. p. 293, note 5.] 


CiL&r. KXA¥it.J 


AKCHA BOUSAtt, 


The road still contmued in the same diTCCLiou, as we 
ascended a range of hills, and crossed several email streams 
flowing from the mote distant amoded hills on the fight: 
here I observed a broken marble pedestal amongst the tall 
and rank grass. At half pas,t nine we rrofised a narrow val¬ 
ley extending far to the right, and passed a village called 
Douan Hiasar,^ two miles off in the plain to the left: a hil¬ 
lock rises up in the middle of the village, on w'hith stands a 
ruined tower. Proceeding in the same direction, wc reached 
another range of hills stretching to the south, and fonuing 
the eastern boundary of the lake of ^Xlaniyas, which was 
soon afterwards visible. A Turkish-hurlal ground on the 
right contained several broken shafts of columns j pre¬ 
sently w'c passed a low flat arch built of stone, with the 
remains of a causeway extending on either ^ide, apparently 
lonrking the line of an ancient road. The hills for the next 
three miles to Akcha Bounnr were generally harteo, con¬ 
sisting of Undulating doi'ms with jiatches of coppice and 
brushwood, mtermlxctl wdth a great variety of flowers, 
amongst whioh a largo sftccitjs of Hy|.H?ricuni was conspicu¬ 
ous. The hills to the north were well wooded, and distant 
four or five miles. 

Shortly Ik? fore reaching Akcha Bounar wo again came 
in sight of the lake of Maitiyas, four miles off on the right. 
The village contained about twenty houses, and at the foun¬ 
tain were several marble blocks and fragments of handsome 
cornii'cs; the air was perfuniod with the flower of the 
jujube-tfce. Twm miles farther \V. by N., beyond another 
ridge of hills, w'e reached Deblc Kieui, and near the village 
crossed a stream flowing betw'ecn undulating downs from 
the north, and escaping by a narrow’ rocky gnrge into the 
lake of Maniyas. This stream must take its rise in the 
hills near the sea of Marinoni, which face the eastern end 
of the peninsula of Cyzicus. 

After leaving Dcble Kieui our course became more 
northerly; w'c continued gradually ascending over grassy 
downs sloping to the S. and S.kJ High hills lusti tow'artls 
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The Fer^j t?/ Frmse and Blame. A 

183. rho verbs of praise and blame jJtj J "') 

>Rj, ia he ffood, and ^^J be head. They are used aa exclatnations^ 
and are generally indecltnable, thon^rh the fcm^ w4^ and ^L-lL 

^ r'4^^4 J ^ ^ iy 

(and, it ig said, the dual U^, and the plnr. 0“*^) occur. 

[The following noun must be defined by tlie article or a dependent 
genitive, as: Z^d is an eseeilejit compattum-^ lit. B 

e^cdleid is the cempanhn Zhid, qt else the indefinite accusative mugt 

iJn- fi ^ H- J 

bo used jyj esicellent as a companim is Z^id.] 

Rnu. a. Inetead we may and ,^0, whieh 

.H » 

last is obviously tha oidginal form. In like inannar jidmits of 
tlie forms ^J-H.SJ^ ^^W> ^d If followed by La, wo may write 

r'rf0 ,^.^4 .^>4? 2 

Lo or W—ij, and or, by contraction, L>*j. 

Rkm. 6. These forma are to be explained eva foUows. (1) Every C 

r'.^r'Jr' .HA.sp 

Arabic verb of the form Jjil or Jjis may also be pronounced Jst3 ^ 

r' a ^ r' rf- rtr ^ X i X- .f X- X- X- ^ 

+13 for jJi for for for 

for and f^^' V>*) j-es3 

forj-^, fc)r —a contraction whioh is sometimes e>:tended 

.HJ H-J H-xH 

to tfie passive J^ati, as Ust^lx Heitce^fl^ and 

H- H ^ # V ^ 

become ™d (2) If the second radical be guttural, 

its vtrwel, instead of being elided, may be transferred to the first D 

^ ^ ^ y H-K ^4 H .H i 

radical; ag yS^ for for Hence for 

for {3} The form jJjti, which has been thtis attained, may 

take on additional k^ra to lighten the pronunciation (J^}; as 
Hence [or rather, ficoordiug to Comp. Gr, 

p. 16fi, JLv£ becomes by assimilation of the vowels, and the 

.H B 

latter may then bo shortened to as the former may be shortened 


13 
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AIDINJJK. 


[CHAr, xiEil. 


tile N. and N.K,\V., over which were gocn the rocky 
irmaatains of Cyzicua. At one wc passed a btiriaLgrouafl 
with some broken columns, and, coutinuing our a^centj 
reach€>d in another hour acvcral sueccs^fivo ridges of cr^'s- 
tallino limestone stretching down from the hills on, ie 
right, half u mile olfj here we crossed alternating beds of 
red, black, and purple shale, dipping S-E. by S* about /CT. 
Although I could not discover any traces of stratification in 
the Huiestone, it is probably conformable to, and altemaU 
ing with. Ole shale. 

At half past two we reached the vineyards and mulberry 
plantations of Aidinjik, and entered a richly cultivated 
valley sloping gently to the X,NAV. to the sea. jiitlinjik 
is situated on the billH to the east, and contains from 400 to 
500 houses, chietly Turkish, but it is a wretchcd-looking 
place. Wood is extremely scarce, and is brought from a 
great distance, ilauy marble fragments from the neigh¬ 
bouring ruins of Cyxicua lie scattered about the place, and 
I copied a few inscriptiouB,* but none of any particular in¬ 
terest. Near the house in which 1 l^Hlgcd was a bandsume 
hath of white marble, used as the mouth of a well. 

After visiting the Agha, who received me with great 
ciAility, and w'i&hed me to buy some Hyaantiuo coins, and 
sepulchral tablets withu’iscriptions'l' under the usual funereal 
bas-rcbcfs, I proceeded to explore the town. I was accom- 
panied during part of my search by his Frank doctor, the 
most absolutely ignorant of the whole race of iledici whom 
1 had met with in the East. He called himself a French¬ 
man, and talked of Greek inscriptions as dear cAofew de 
r£Vr/fi«, seeming to have no idea of the difference between a 
Greek temple and a Christian church, lie had heard of the 
ruins of Cyziens, or Bal Kiz, as the Turks call them, and 
believed them to be very old and built by the Genoese, 
because the i urks had told him so. Ifero were numerous 
fragments of columns, cornices, and marble blocks lying about 
in all directions, said to have been brought from Bal Kiz, 

• S« Appendix, Nm. 300,30r?. f Jtwd, 30'’—31^. 
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A to —^These observations cast light on the peculiar form of 

intransitive verbs in .^thiopic; as gabra (“to do'*) for gablra (com¬ 
pare |J^)> when the second rodical is guttural, mihra (“to 
have pity upon,”^^j) for mahlra, sihna (“to be hot,” fo** 

saklna or soAiZno, see Comp. Gr. l.c. ^ ^ ^ 

Rem. e. Other verbs of this class are or to he pleasing 
or charming (contracted from u.sually contmcted into 

B to be good or excellent; <U, to be bad or evil; commonly 

contracted into jju, to be far off; and or to be quick 
(conti-acted from The first of these is frequently combined 

with the demonstrative 13 (§ 340), and forms the indeclinable 
lovely^ chamning^ or excellent^ is- 

III. Tho Eorms expressive of Stoprise ot' Wondet'. 

184. Tlie Arabic language possesses two forms of expression, 

C called by tlie native grammarians JUil or verlts of smprise 

or ufonder. nie one is the 3d pers. sing. masc. Perf. Act. IV., 

^ ^ d ^ ^ Cl ^ ^ 

preceded by U ( a .^. O t U the md expressive (f sttiprise)^ and 
follow'ed by tho accusative of tlie object that causes surprise; as 
\Xij U, what an excellent man ZVid is! The other is the 

2d pers. sing. masc. Imperat. IV., followed by the preposition v 
® ** . ... 

tlie genitive; as with the same signification as before. 

Rem. a. The first formula literally means: what has made ZHd 
excellent 1 can anytliing make him more excellent than he is Y The 
D second: intike Z. excellent (if you can,—you cannot make him more 
excellent than he is); or, more literally: try {yotir ability at) making 
excellent upon (.^) Zbul. They are, of course, indeclinable. [For 

» * t » t 

juu*^ jI£9\ a poet says llamdsa p. 670; comp. § 43, reni. 

c. D. G.] 

Rbm. b. Verbs of surprise are, generally speaking, formed only 
from triliteral verbs in the active voice, which are capable of being 
fully inflected, and express an act or .state in which one person may 

^ 9^ % P ^ it 0 0 90 P 0 mt ^ 

♦ [You say UJI juj and, more commonly, UJI 
how beloved Zeid is to us! D. G.} * 


Chap. iIxti.] 


AtDlNJIK. 


dT 

Ih front of o^l(^ of the mosquesj of wliich there are six in 
Aidinjik. were two liandsfome Corinthian capital^ now used 
as bases to the wooden pilasters of the portico^ I found 
also a long inscription^ in small characters^ on a large slab 
In the wall of tbe burial-grountlj but sen ing as a step for 
those who enter the enclosure, and consequently almost 
every letter is defaced; 1 could not decipher a Biiigle w'ord, 
and this I the more regretted^ as^ from the character^ I could 
see it was of a good time. 

From the high hills to the N.E. of the town, which rise 
to a height of &70 feet above the sea by barometrical mea¬ 
surement, i enjoyed a magnificent view over the isthmus, 
and peninsula of Cyzicus.^ The northern fiank of these 
bills is weU wooded and covered with orchards and gardens, 
whilst to the south there is scarcely a trace of vegetation; 
I have often observed the same in Greece and ^Vsia Minor. 
The summit eonsists of hard crystalline limestone, overlaid 
m places by indurated heda of shale of various colours, dip¬ 
ping to the S.S.E. at aa angle varying from 70” to SO". 

Sunday, May 28,—Before starting I copied a long in- 
acri prion f from a marble pedestal before the door of the 
Agha’s konak : this stone was lying on its face, hut suspect¬ 
ing its nature I begged him to have it turned over for mo; 
in rctUTti for which, I gave Mm, at hla own request, a copy 
of the five sepulchral inscriptions ho had in his own room. 

Wo set out at half-past seven for Bal Kiz and Erdek, the 
ancient Artace, descending to the sca-shore through a 
wooded glen or valley, filled with fruit trees and wild 
shrubs and flowers, amongst which the arbutus and lau- 
restinus, the myrtle, bay, Uox, and honeysuckle, were the 
most conspicuous, 

* 1 iltDuld obititTc clknt DO OiJA occuiou I ciutieil ow aT X^iriruui'a icbfiWfH 
RUKiit^H btuomettM* vtlh me. wiuch jlpwwvtvI pcfrntly for totn^ tjmc, until dw 
uo^ve henl io whidi St hu comIwhIj; enpotciJ cuiml l|» wi»d«i eaj, tlie 
cjItiMlrir tfl CQEitiracI;, and ihp quictiiWir to tsutpo dS£tLt[^. I vuccwdnl iu wt- 
ryiiw it infrlj' for tiitHr Tnonlhi, Lul Lftike it a. ffw iIajp jJIct Imviiif Ucuiit 
Atsvui. Carmpondiiiijt oUernirio[» wot# trpi fur nw bjf Mf. Bcwniiui’ At 
SmjmAi, H'itli wliHm J left the relltnr-hiiJDmeter, 
f See N®. 3l3L 

VOL. IJ. 


§ 184] I. The Verb. Appsndis; A. V^t b!i fSurpt^e. 


DO 


vie with or suiim^is aaothtv^ They canitot be formed fi’Om the A 
passive voice j nor from quadriliterals; nor from verbs that are 

defective in indectiou, like ond or in meanings like the 

substantive verb ^ (fronn LajLj 

up, we can nob say USLs ij^^l U or wL# nor 

H- K ff -r # 

from verbs like OU i9 die and to expreseiTig an !sot or 

state in which one agent cannot e^cel another ; Jioi' from negatived 
verbs (as pTjjJLj Uj Afi did jiot Jtoed ihs nietfictite:); nor from 
verbs sigiiifyiog colours and defects, wlience aio deiived fKljectives B 

Jfti .'■H Jrft ■r-' ^ i ^ * t 

or the form Ja*! (as to m bl^k^ ij—'(; squ/vtii, 

The gramniariauti add that verbs ef surprise cannot be formed fiTom 
tlie derived forms of tlte trilitend verb ; but neither this limitivtion, 
lior that witli respect to the pagaive voicc^ is strictly observed (com- 

J H H- d-f 

pare § li3B). We find^ for example^ from the Passive dJJtAt fuiw 

^ f J r' A ^ ^ 

mueli he is hu^d! from J-Ai bu$p / frLfcjl Le, how or 

j- ^ j ^ ^ ^ ift ^ 

vain 7te is* fiom |^j to be proitd or vatn; dLiXat U, Aow 

hateful he is to / from oJ-s to he Imted ; aird from doi'ived jEurms, C 
especially the fourth, i[h^\ U, how hbei-ai /te is / from io 

^ ^ M -b ^ J ^ t* 

^ive, IV, of iiat to take in the /tct^Kf; *yjl Uj hoto liheml 

^ JE ^ 

he is ■i?i beetoioifif/ g^utuities ! fiom (jJjl to bestow, IV. o-f to be 
near; Lo, o\- La, how loilp hie is / from to pj'ntit-iee 

■w -HH -Ab- I M f ,f b ^ 

ml uriifeo ovunle. Till, of to he shi/iea or c/ifUigcd/ i-j -nA i U, 

j t » r 

how shoi't, or sAori^ner?^ it is f from to bs sliortejied ov Kbiddgeilj D 

passive of VTII. from the rad. The rule with regard to verlw:! 

expiossing coloui^s or defects is violated, for example^ by aa^\ U, 
havj etupitl he is I from to he s^^yx^t, i>+o-1 1 b*j, 

if, J^ftE 

Aohj white tJiis piece of is / from to be 

Kem. c. Wlien formed from verbe lued. rath gemiiu or tert. rad. 

J et (j, the verbs of surprise follow the Inflection of these claasea j 

^ i ,r 1 9 t f . . 

aa ifjl j^l La or iJ^h Itow sli-ong his father is I Lo, how 

vteeet ii is / iu^l U, how ricJi he is / But if formed from verba lueth 



ART ACE. 


[CuAF. uiri. 


On reaching the flea-short? we halted for a few lainutofl at 
a Storehouse belonging to the Agha of Aidinjik, to see an 
inscription* lately dgg up at Cysticus, for which pnTXwsc he 
had sent down a chavasse with the key. Its fibrin was cir- 
cular, and it waa^ evidently liinercal j l>clow the inBcription 
the figure of a womor had. Leen rudely carved * After con¬ 
tinuing a short way along the beachj we crossed the sandy 
isthmus which connects Cyzicus with the main land; near 
the south end, many large blocks of stone, dug np in clear¬ 
ing a noighbouring Tmcyaid, had been collected into u 
heap. Beyond the isthmus the road led across the ruins of 
the old town, but leaving them on the right wo proceeded 
direct to Erdck* 

The country between this place and Cyzicus is highly 
cultivated, and covered with rkh vineyards, said to produce 
an excellent wine,^ much esteemed by the Greeks, and ex¬ 
ported in large quantities to Constantinople* 1 tasted some 
of it at Aidinjik, but thought it poor and sour. The soil is 
rich* being derived from the decompusitiou of the granite 
rocks to the north, on which are iho ruins of Cjaicns. its 
rapid dlalntogratlon, and its fertility when decomposed, arc 
owing to the large proportion of felspar. Half way to 
Erdck wc crossed a spur of this grajiite at retching down 
from the north. 

After passing an extensive Turkish burial-ground full of 
ancient columns, mostly of small dimensions, we reached 
Erdek at half-past ten. 11 is a miscTablc town, containing 
1200 houses. Never having pa.ssed through such filthy 
streets, 1 was not surprised to hear that tho plague wsis 
raging both amongst the Greeks and Turks: six fresh 
cases had occurred this day. Many of the Greeks kept 
strict quarantine, and. the man who walked with me about 
the town, and took me to his house, said that his chil¬ 
dren had not been out of their rooms for three inonthst 
to judge from their healthy and rosy countenances* they 
had not suffered from their confinement. The trade Ix?- 
* S« AppFJ^Ejix, Na aN. 


100 Part Second. —Etymology or Hie Parts of Speech. [§ 185 


A rad. j et tliey follow the inflection of the strong verb; as 

* t »t i * * »l * »»< 

U or he tj>eahsl U or a^ /tow 

excellent or yeneroue he it! 

Rem. d. When a verb of surprise cannot be formed directly 
from a I'oot, recourse must be had to a circumlocution (compare 

§ 235); as jlwI U, Iww red it is! AmoI^ pure 

• •• ^ P 9 0 t t ^ ^ 0 % ^ 

white it it! vduU a pretty btvwn it ia ! AllSli to, 

how often he takes a siesta ! a^I^ .>^1 U or 9^^ 

t** »t * j f jff »t f 

B hxsreplyxsl and not U, A.^t U, a^ aJL^I U, aj^\ U 
or A^ 

Usii. a To form the post tense of such verbs, is prefixed 

^ ^»t , ^ , 

to the Perfect form; as Ijk-jj J-ail to, hoto excellent Ecid toas / 

PP^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Pt ^ 

But we may also say juj sl)^ ^ U (literally, wIuU has made 
excellent that which ZHd was 1 What has produced the past excel* 
lenoe of ZOid ?). 

G Rem. f. a.u^I U, how yood^ or yoodly^ Jte is! Aa»X<i U, hono 

P ^ P % ^ 

handsome Ite is! and less frequently o'^Ha.I U, Itow sweet it is! 

. admit of the diminutive forms (see § 269) aL^^I U, AaJL^f U, and 

P ^ P ^ i ^ 

U. 


APPENDIX B. 


The Verbal SuJ/ixeSy which express the Accusatiee. 


D 185. The following are the verbal siiffixes, which express the 
accusatiyc: 


Singular. 


Masc. 

Common. 

Fern. 

P ^ 

8. p. 0 him. 


U her. 

2. p. J thee. 


J) thee. 

1: p. ... 

me. 

• m 0 


CrUf. STtSVi.] 


SK1D1 GY\\7A KAlA^i. 


^>9 


tween Erdek and Constantinople eonglsbi chiefly in wine; 
it poHsesscs ft small and well'shelterod harbour facing the 
S-SAV., and protected from the NAV^ by a mined mole * 
the bay ia formed by a prornoiitoiy' to the south, on which 
is a ruined castle called Soldi Gha^ Kaleh, with the re¬ 
mains of a Wall running acrc^ it. 

Scattered ftliout the lawn were a few fragments of ancionl 
sculpture, such as capitals of Corinthian columns, and, mar¬ 
ble architraves. In the entrance of the church, near to 
which 1 halted, was an inscription* in Greek: and Latin on 
a flat etoue, probably a broken sarcophagus. Disappointed 
at the result of iny visit to this place, I determined to re¬ 
turn immediately to Cysticus, and to encamp for the night 
amongst its ruins. 

Sending the baggage by the nearest road, 1 procured 
a guide to conduct me along the coast for about a mile, 
tu the summit of the promoutory of Melauoe, which is pro¬ 
tected in the narrowest part by the w'all just mentioned,, 
crossing it from S.E, to NAV, It is defended by towers at 
irregular distances, and was once cased with marble blocks, 
most of which have tong since fallen down. After a steep 
ascent we reached the summit, consisting of crystalline 
llmeslonc resting on beds of indurated shale : its barren- 
uos» forms a striking contrast with the rich vegetation on 
the slope of Mount Dindymus. Here were the remains of a 
ruined chapel, and some large blocks of marble. Descend¬ 
ing from the sbinimit to the E.N.E, we passed through the 
gfttcw'ay in the ancient wall; it appears to be of Homan 
construction, and consists of altc mating courses of black and 
white stone, marble and granite. 

Having overtaken the baggage before reaching therulus, 
we halted under a magnificent plane tree, where my tout 
w as pitched, near a spring of woler* which flows along one 
of the ancient conduits. This is, perhaps, the fountain cele¬ 
brated in former times for curing the tormenta of love by 

* Sh Appendix, Ko- SIS, 

II 2 


§ 1S5] I. 71te V&rh. AjypetidiiS! B. 101 


it 


MasCr 


DufiL 

Oomnaon. 


S. 

2, p. 

1. p. 


C* tkcJli both. 

^ J 

^OU 


Fcin. 


A 


Plui'aL 

« J- 

3. p. t/ienh . . . 

3. p.^ yoK. , , 

Bp.... li its. 


B 


Hem. a. Tha same famie ser^e, when ^ppencted to tlio nouiij 
to CKpi'ess tlie genitive j excepting that my is instead of 

(see S 317 ), The of the sufTix ia cEtlled hy the grummarians 

- X J J 

tiis ^(tfdiivjF ov 2 >rfiKritiv^ n, because it prevents the 
Jinol vowels of the verb from being absorbed by the lung vowel j 

^ flxd- l i * 

AS liAppeos with tlia noun (see § 310 , &)} and also 0 >^f C 

n, because it serves aa a sorb of prop or support to tlie 
which is regarded as the essential portion ol the suffix. 


J ^ J t J h#J 

Reji. o. The dainnia of Ld^, and ^ changed after 
_j , and J. into kfeara; iis voviHidj be toill come to mni^ 

if) thertt; Uiiv^ti hi (dual m. and f.), to {Jism (plur. 

4 - .' 

fem.) j A^jj ^ tkim (fern.) /tosi not- been pleased ftfnt 


ns 


Kem. e. The of tlie suffix 1st pers. sing, is sometimes dropped; 

J iS- J- ^ 

^^nUt for fiar nie j [comp. % 6, rem. ft]. 


I> 


.H- K J J J 

Rem* d. Old and poetic forme are: arid ^ 

^ J 

See g 63^ I, rem. c, and g & and d. [The pnusal forms 
Aj— and A^, see Yol. ii. % 22S, nem. b. Instead of some dialects 
have ui; 660 Lano and the I>. O.] 


Rem. fl. Tlie Hebrew and Aramaic suffixes^ in general, closely 
resemble thoso ef the fnodem Arabic; see Comp^ Gr. p. 153 seq. 



Rt’[SS OF CTZICt'^ 




nx) 

oblivion.* The Bpol was near two massive towoTiK, between 
the walls and a marahy tract of land which once formcni the 
w’estem harbour. A fire was soon kindled under the trees, 
the horses were picketed around, and while the servants were 
preparing the evening meal, 1 started to esplore the ruins 
of Cyzicus, amidst cherry orchards and vineyards, under the 
guidance of a chavasse furnished by the Agha of Etdek. 

Our first visit was to a heap of ruins, about SIOO yards to 
the IvAV. of the tent, and stretching over a considerable 
space of ground covered with brushwood. On penetrating 
these thickets we found many subterranean passages, some 
of which had fallen in, but with the help of lights we were 
enabled to explore them tg the extent of more than a 
hundred feet in a straight Imej they are connected with 
each other, and appear to he the substructions of exten¬ 
sive buildings, or perhaps the public granaries or ware¬ 
houses for which Cyzicus was remarkable, both before and 
after the Homan conquest. The masonn' is chiefly Hel¬ 
lenic, but in some places the walls are only cased with 
blocks of stone; in the roof of one of the vaults is a small 
square opening, regularly formed with a key-stone, all be¬ 
longing to the original construction; in another is a narrow 
passage leading up through the interior of the wall: these 
were probably the ways by which the vaults were entered. 
They may also mark the site of the ten^plc described in 
glownng terms Ly Aristides, the orator, who particularly 
remarks I that the subterranean parts of the building were 
as worthy of admiration aa the rest. 

About a mile I'i.E. by N, from these substructions are 
the remains of an ampliitheatrc, built in n wooded valley to 
the north of the plain, where arc the principal ruins of the 
city. Many of the pilasters and massive huttresace have 
yielded to the intlucncc of time* but seven or eight arc still 
standing on the west side of the valley, by which the circu- 

* Plln. H- Nr, xnix, le. tiiiL Otig,, liiL CnMncT’, Axibl Vtinur, xuj, L p, .39, 

\ Aral, Oral. Cyxic. Ctwihi, uL lufirn, vdL h p, 42, 


102 Part Second. — Eti/moloff^ or tJie Pai'ts of Speech^ [§ 186 


A 186. Some forms of the verb are slightly altered by the additiou 
of the oceusative suffixes. 

(a) Those persons which end in the Slif otiosum (see § 7, rem. a), 
reject it before the suffix, as being no longer necessary (since it was 

added only to prevent the possibility of the termination >. being in 
some cases mistaken for the conjunction and) \ as thtsp 

hlped, they helped me. 

B ip) The final consonant of the 2d pers. masc. plur. Perf. retains 
before tlie suffixes, to avoid cacophony, tlie long clamina which it had 

in an older stage of the language; as >je ktve seen, ye 

have seen me. The same thing takes place with the accusative suffix 
of the 2d pers. inasc. plur. when it is followed by another suffix 
(sec § 187); an he shews them to you. 


(c) The 2d and 3d pers. masc. plur. Imperf. occasionally reject 

.." *’ j jt^’ 

C tlie termination before the suffixes and 13; as for 



they will find me. The .same thing happens to the 2d pers. 
sing. fern.; as thou makest me lony, for 


(d) The vowel - in the termination of the 2d pers. fern. sing. 

^ 0 

Peif. is sometimes lengthened before the suffixes; as for 

^ 0 ^ 

thou hast bmken it. 

D (tf) The of the 3d pers. masc. sing. Perf. in verba tertim rad. 
may be retaiueil before the suffixes, or (wiiich is far more usual) be 

changed into I; as (§ 7, rem. c) or «Uj, he threw, or shot, at him. 


[* In Sira xxxix. 64 a third reading is recorded, viz. and 

there are similar variations in other passages. So also with verbs 
third we occasionally find such contractions os for 

(Sur. xviii. 94), U«13 for UuU (Sur. xii. 11).] 


f^iijir. xxiTi.] 


HAMA MU. 


]0{ 

lar Fomi of the bailding may bd distinctly tniccd. A 
small stream flows through the centre of the arena, and 
from this circumstance, as well as from the character of the 
masonry at the upper end of the buUding, it is probable 
that it was also used as a Naumachia. With the excep¬ 
tion of these foundations the masonry is rough and mbbly, 
but some traces still remam of tbeir having been cased with 
marble blocks. Many snakes seemed to haunt the brush- 
woofl amongst these ruins. 

Ascending the wooded hill to the east we reached the vil¬ 
lage of Hamanili, situated above the ruins, and near the 
apex of the city walls. Here 1 had been told 1 should find 
siane coina^ but 1 saw only blocks of marble and broken 
columns built intu the walls of the cottages. I was much 
amused with the coc]uettish conduct of a Turkish woman, 
who wished to show me an uld coin without my seeing her; 
for this purpose she kept round the comer of the wall, 
but when she found that I respected her prejudices, and 
made no attempt to look at her, she grew tired of her con¬ 
cealment, and came forward. 

Descending to the plain to the east of the jiath by which 
we liad ascended, I saw mure vestiges of the city walls, but 
was unable to trace their whole extent. At length, by a 
vild and difficult road, we reached the site of the theatre, 
almost overgrown with shrubs atul luxuriant vegetation. I 
am not aware that its existence haa ever l>een alluded to; 
it U of great size, and apparently of Greek construction, 
but in such a ruined state, that although the proscenium, 
and the hollow of the cavea, and some rude remains of the 
tiubstructlons can still be traced, not a block of marble is 
visible, nor docs a single seat remain fji .ytin -* it faces the 
SAV,, and bore E.N.E. from our encampment. In return¬ 
ing to the tent wo visited otbor heaps of ruins, long walls, 
and imliatinct foundations, but so overgrown with vegeta¬ 
tion that it was impossible to make them out; and 1 only 
met with one inscription.*^ 

* Sre Appcuiiii, .Vu. 


1188] 1. The Vei-b. Ap2yendix B. AGCitRaiive Buj^es. lOS 

[REMr In CftEe of the suffixes jJ, etc. being afHxcfi to the A 
Jussive of A vfirb tertiie 4 ^, the two 4^ are nssiinilnted; the latter 

t S ^ B J 

loses its gfeziiift, the of the suffix tflJses tfeMid, as 

187» A verbal foTin may take two suffixes^ pro’S'ided they do not 
indicate one and the same pcTson, Tlicae two may both be appended 
ti^ the verb, the suffix of the 1st persw uaturally preceding that of the 

2d or Sd^ and the suffix of the 2d pers. tliat of tJie 3tL E.g. 

<i^LLfrEj ^6 {ft io JWtf; rtVihoE^ / it ^ 

/o; will tli^e (will be sufficient to protect thee B 

^ > j j ^ j| 

against them); Uj-^CsJ^jl, Almll oimpel you, (^^J■ I'eceive) it ? 

j j ^ it 

[Reu. Oosnhinations like alilL-tlj /ts Imor to lm\ 
lie ga^v her to kini, ai“e legitimate but rare. (Note the orthogi'aphy 

j- ^ t,f ^ 

in the latter casBr) But d^lhLC.! is not used; see § 1S9> 

180 d Sometimea^ howeveiv we find tlic pronnininal object cx- 
pressedj not by the accusative suffixes attached to the verb, but hy 

mm- ^ 

the genitive suffix!^ appended to the wnni U! 'tyd (wffiicli never occin-s 
alone). The following aie tlie compouml pronouns thus formed : 

Sijtgiilar, 0 


Masc. 

Common. 

Fern. 

J 5- 

U. pors. 


1^ i 

\A\j\ 

■f 

2. pets. 


jC\ 

i. i>ers. . . . 

ijCt 


S. pei^K .. n 

U*idi 

U£.Wi 


2. pers. ^ ► ► 


1 . pers. . . . 

« 4 

Plural 

s I a 

3. pers, 

» J 2 


2. pets, 


1. pers. r . . 

liu 

"4 





102 


nuiKS OF ZICCS- 


[CiliJ, ULVI. 


Monday, ^[ay ^29.—Bcforv relurning to AidJnjik, I ex¬ 
plored the S.E. portion of the dty^ and the ialJimus: the 
cost side of the latter is now an extensive marsh covered 
with reeds, and probably marks the site of the principal 
port of Gyziens, separated from the sea-shore by a low 
ridge of sandhi lb thrown up by the united efforts of the 
winds and waves. Near its northern extremity, a long ditch 
runs from E* to W. full of water* with a wall of great 
strength* fortified by towers along its northern bank; its 
opening towards the sea is choked up by drifted sand, but 
it seems to be the entrance through which the galleys of Cy- 
zicus were admitted to her capacious port. It appears to 
have had no communication with the marsh near our camp. 
Immediately to the north of thb harbour are many large 
mounds and he^ps of ruins* probably remains of the public 
buildings. 

Some traces of an aqueduct arc still visible between the 
low hills at the south end of the isthmus and the city; the 
am all stream which flows dowm the wooded glen near the 
Naumachiawas unequal to the wants of the population; 
the granite hills would not abound in springs* and the in¬ 
habitants must have been compelled to resort to those of 
the limestone rocks for a sufficient supply of water, the 
rich vegetation being even now maintained by numerous 
springs. 

Between the Eubterranean ruins already dcserihed, and 
the Naumachia* I also visited what aecmed at first aight 
to he the remains of an exteuEive oblong building, called 
the Agora by Poeocke. But the walk only exist on two 
sides, to the west and to the south* that to the west being 
much the longest. It lies near the SAV. (jortion of the 
city, and appears to me to he a ]>nrt of the ancient wall, as 
a slight fontintiation of it may l>c traced towards the N.E, 
The style is not Hellenic* but it consists of large and small 
stones indiscriminately worked together* as if erected in 
Koman times. On the whole* I must say that the loose ami 
rubbly character of the buildings of Gyziens little accords 


A 


104 Part Second. —Etymology or ike Parts of Speech [§ 189 


Kem. a. The auflSx of the let p. sing, is in this case instead 
of because all nouns ending in t_ take that form. See § 317, 
rem. a. 

Kbu. h. For the linguistic affinities of Ul (dialectically Ua) 
in the other Semitic languages, see Comp. Gr. p. 112 seq. 


189. These suffixes compounded with l,jt are used in two cases, 
(a) Very frequently, but not always (see § 187), when two suffixes 
B would otherwise have to bo appended to tlie same verb; as ^Uact, 


' •* 

instead of «LJUaal, he gave it to me. 

(6) Wlien the pronoun is, for the sake of emphasis, placed before 
the verb; as jC}, Thee (none but Thee) toe 

voorship, and to Thee we cry for help. Compare in Heb. 

Jerem. v. 22. 


U 


D 


Rbu. a. The suffix attached to IjI is always that which would 
occupy tlio second place, if appende<l to the verb. In certain cases 
this form alone is used, either for the sake of precision or of 

.. i t ' »t 

euphony. Thus, he gave me to him must be woided 
to'distinguish it from aJlkal he gave him tome; but it is euphony 


which requires »Ua£t, he gave it to hiniy instead of 4JbUa&l. 

Rem. b. A very strong emphasis is expressed by prefixing the 
pronoun with Cj, and at the same time appending the pronominal 
suffix to the verb; os therefore, fear Afe. 


II. THE NOUN. 


190. The Noun, ^^)l, nomen, is of six kinds. 

(a) The nomen substantivam, or Substantive, more especially 


9 W ^ ^ S 9 S 99 ^ 

designated and also <^yoy^\, or c>yu»Jl, qualiJicaMle, that is, 

a word which admits of being united with a descriptive epithet 
(adjective). 


§100] 


II, T!i& JTflit'jr. 




(b) The urniien er Atljective^ or A 

^][tialiti;, descriptive epithet. 

(c) The ^lomeii 7m7mt'uk; or riumerftl Aclj active ^ ^1, t^ic 

7 iojm of numberr 


J P 

Tho nomen dcmonstiyftivitmt or Demonstrative Pronoun, ^a-jl 
tlic iiam of inditation^ tli4t is^ by ^hich some object is 

out, 

. . -n 1 ■ 1-, J J -J J ft ^ 

(e) The nom&n or Belative Pronouii, B 

nr t/ie noiui iriat is naitoil {udtit a 7-eltirtivc cbtuse), 

iis opposed to iks relative danse itseif 


jJ,r J ^ 9 itj 

if) The pton&moiij or Personal Pronoun, >--o-Ah or 
Tvord bp which comethhg is cmicmlal or %?f in, md so ooncoked of fp, 
the mittd, as opposed to jJhUsJI or tmt whtoh is aj^pui^nt or 

tnanifusiedt tlio substantive to which the pronoun refers. It is also (J 
called 3^ 1*^31, ayrouftfjnh.. 


Kem. fh Of tlie pronouns we have fth-cady ti^eatcd in part in 
S4—SO and 1S5—ISO, and soino further i‘cinark£ rcgnrLiing titcni 
will be given in SI 7. The nunnei'al adjectives autl tlio dftuionstrjv 
tive and relative pronouns will bo hio^dled sej^iamtoly, after the 
nouns substantive and adjective (see ^ 31S—^53), The nouns 
substantive and adjective wc shall treat of togetliet', Ijecan^e, in 
I'Ogai'd to form, they aie iclenticaj in almost every iiesjwot, 

/ 5 ,, i ^ » f ^ 

Itesr. b. The names of tlie pronoun, and are ]} 

elliptical ojeprossiona, for A/ ^ *bc above 

traroslation sliow^ 


w. 


14 
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with the eelebritr of its lirchitccts j and although Muno 
apjjcaT to have been cased with marble, none of them give 
on idea of the soLii] grundeur of the genuine Greek atylc'. 

The destruction of all the public buildings* and the total 
desolation of the place* are in this iiiBtaaccthe more remark¬ 
able* when we find that no modem town of importance has 
risen on its rtiins; it may in a great measure be owing to 
the nature of the nnaterial of which these bnildings were 
Constructed. Althuun-h cased with the beautiful marble of 

O 

the neighbouring hilisp and of the quarries near Aidiiijik* 
they arc chiefly huilt of granite* and that of Cyaicus dccom- 
|>ascE Arith great rapidity on exposure to the attiioephere. 
It appears to contain much felspar, producing alumina by 
its decompositien; and this has encouraged a rich v ege¬ 
tation* which cither acts directly on the buildings them- 
selves* or conceals them under an abundant verdure. The 
sand also blowm U[] from the sea on each side of the isthmus 
appears to have dune its share of the work: it is therefore 
probable that though few' ruins of any importance are now'^ 
visible* excavations properly conducted might produce very 
satisfactory results* 

Keturuing to my tent 1 obtained a meridian observation 
of the sun* which placed Cyzicus in lat- 40^ 30" nurtli. 

We then started for Aidinjik* and proceeding along the 
shore I observed that every stone washed up by the waves 
was covered with fragments of oyster shells adhering to it. 
We learn from Pliny* that the oysters of Cyzicus were 
most celebrated*, aud according to the words of Alucianus* 
whom he i[uote&, they combined the separate qualities of 
all the different kinds of oysters in the kuowm world* tieing 
larger than the I^ucrine* sweeter than the British* higher 
flavoured than the Medulian* sharper than the Leptian* 
fuller than the Lucensian* drier than the Coryphantion* 
more tender than the Istrian* and whiter than the Circeian} 
but that none were sweeter or more tender than thcsiu 

At Aidinjik 1 enquired the origin of the niudcrii name of 
* Hiii* Mae.* 31; fma. is^ J7, anti xtl- ID. 


IOC Part Second.— or the Parts of Speed. [§ 101 


A A. The Nouns Substantive and Adjective. 


1. The Derivation of Nouns Substantive and Adjective, 
mid their different Foims. 


191. Nouns are divisible, in respect of their origin, into two 
classes, primitive and d&'ivative. The primitive nouns are all sub-. 

stantives; os man, horse, roatei'. The 

derivative nouns may be substantives or adjectives, and are either 

U deverbal, that is, derived from verbs, as division (from 

to divide^ a key (fix>m to open), (from 

» •• 9 ^ 0 

to be sick ); or denominative, that is, derived from nouns, as 5ju<U 
a place which abounds tw (from ju»1 a lion), >1 human (from 

9 0 9 9 9^9 9^0 

^LjI a human being), a little dog (from wol£» a dog). At a 

later period, nouns were fonned, in the language (or rather jargon) of 
the pliilosophieal schools, from pronouns and i>articlcs (we might call 

C them departiculfUire), as iJUt egothm (from U1 I), qualitative, 

and quality (from >Jl^ how ?). 

Rsu. a. In such Ambic Lexicons os are arranged ticcoixling t4) 
tlie etyniologicad principle, a verb is frequently given as the etymon 
of whnt are really primitive nouns, and a comparison of the 

meaning of the two shows that the former is in fact Uic derivative 
^ 0 0 0 

word. Thus lU, water, is not derived from aU, to be full of water, 
D which is given in tlie Dictionaries as its root, but, conversely, «l« 
is a denominative verb, formed from |U; nor is to be skilled 

9.00 

in horteimns/up, the root of ,^jj, a horse, but a denominative 
from it. 

Rbm. 6. By the native grammarians nouns are classified ns 
follows. 

(1) a Tioun that is ataiioTiary or incapable of grenoth, 

one that is not itself a nomen octionis or infinitive, nor derived from 
a noiu. net., and which does not give birth to a nom. act. or verb, 



104 OlUtilN or TKR NAMK BAL KlZ. [Chat. tJULtJ. 

Bal Kilj applied to these ruins by the Turks. The literal 
meaning is—Bal, honey; and Kiz* a girl: and I was told 
that there was onec a king who had a beautiful daughter, 
the loTclicst of her time, and sweet as honey; she died, and 
was buried amongst the ruins. A better etymology is sug¬ 
gested by the remark of Col. Leake,* that the word Bala 
or Bali is often used by the Turks os a corruption of the 
Greek word and is prefixed to Turkish romiptions 

of ancient names. Kiz is evidently the first sj'liable of 
Cyzicus, pronounced as in Greek and Bal Kit 

would therefore mean Ancient Cyzicus, 


* Tour iu .^iIa ^Iliicir, p. U 


Chai*. 


LAKE OF MANIVAif, 
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CHAPTER xxxvn. 

LeiTC Aidiisjlk—LaJilr Mjuiiyu—‘KacakU—iun S6—U«QlTef KE^ui—M a- 

nijw, huCh P«Tr!iiiiri<£iLi*—-T mIi Kajvu.—of 
llii* Uauctti^ or Sinuul JitscnpCtotu at Eefjtjt— 
ajjlui— 

TuEi)DAT, Mat 30,— One of tho principal objects of my 
pmsont expedition wits to trace the course of the Maees- 
tua, as 1 had rollciwed that of the Hhyndacus last year, in 
company with Mr. Strickland. 1 therefore deternimcd to 
proceed by Susughcrli, Bogaditaa and Singerli to Simaul, 
where I expected to find the sources of the river^ which, 
in the upper part of its course, is called the SiniauL Su, 
and in the lower, the Suaughcrii Su. We left Aidinjik 
at half-past six for Mculvcr Kieui, eight hours distant. 
For sov-eral miles the road led over an undulating country, 
with few traces of cultivation, and whore acarcely a tree 
was visible. Nine miles south of Aidinjik wc reached the 
lake of Manlyas, the ancient Miletopolis: its shores arc 
fiat and marshy, and subject to frequent inundations m the 
winter j the vvater appears shallow to a great distance. 

Two miles further we arrived at a large village called 
Kazak I i, at the western extremity of the lake. On. entering 
it, I was Surprised to see a w^ooden cross surmounting a 
small building, apparently a chapel, and still more so at 
the fair and clean appearance and Teutonic exprcBsion of 
the women and children, iheir ueat dresses, and their active 
inovemcntB, so dilFerent from the gravity of the Turks, or 
the listlcssness of the Greeks. It proved to be a Cossack 
settlement established by the Porte after the capture of 
Ismail by the Russians, their ancestors having jirefcrrcd 
Turkish to Russian despotism. The inhabitant,*! still pre¬ 
serve their language uud their dross, imd few' of them can 
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as iJ^j ft nicai, ikJ ft «§«;*/ opposed to ft is A 

H -H -d -r 

iicriBeci from a nouL act. or verbal root^ as a wrife)', J.^5 

sfftiw. 

ii .. J S t- _ .- j» ' ^ J 

(2) i.a Sil^l ^ J>^j. « wftftti iktt- u fxtre ^ ftmjr 
ftCceswM'y or i™:r&?n^Ti(, which oomprises ni&i‘ely the letters of the 

d * 4 H- -A rr ^ 

root ttiitl no jnorOj A7K?ipiee^j a quvnce j opposed to 

dj ft fiOMii ut attffitmii&d by Eidditbnal lettei-s, os 

ft vGfi'j/ leattiid mmi, i/^c io^tAer in B 

ft flrtftas. 

(3) or^aAt ft p3t}]tei' iianiei tlie cligtiiictivo niai'k 

^ * j p 

of an individual j opjKJSed to ui' ft ^ti^wsric or coj^iutoii 

J- ■«■ 

designating a whole kind or genus (yeras, jm i 

t jr f 

(4) The ^ ' ly It may be either h ^ nimn 

^ j j" *H-.f > p 

denoting a coTicreia objectf as ft wwtJtj ft ^lorisa ; or (4')^^! 

a noun denoting an absh'^ict idati, as ktiowlcii^f iJv?- C 
it/tioratice. The same terms may be applied to atljectivea; 


d- H > » 


is an but widsi^nloodt a,n 

^ 6/^ J- t ^ 4- 9 H if 

(0) The „iA*Jt may be either (ft) ft^jrojKr nftTj^s 

^0 fiwi'y ij/' ra lo/ittie Mntlf as A4 LjI 

dts fetnabe /tyroMi (like " Fuss” fov the catj ‘Mlenaid ” for the 

^ A* ^ ft X .H 

fox); or (4) ft jjj‘i3j?ei' viftww ojijj^TcaA^e oni-^ otis o 

4 H- -*^9 i J> 

ft as and names of liorses^ 

t»-r f i J' 

the name of a caineb Juw, i^y^, SAiJ, names of men, ^*-^1, 

w* H »H 

iUwisJlj names of women. 

(0) Tlie may also be either (a) an or m 

_ fl s^ J !■'* * ^. 

itg strictest sense^ as j or (y) a ^ name 

ooniponnded with ^t,/ftSAej- o/J as ^1, orj»1, njoi/ter ^ as 

jp j di , B ^ J ^ J n J..fl ' ® T T i< 

^t, or ifon of, as i>^b or Aijt or riav-ght^' of. 
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[Chap, xuttii. 


Speak Turkish : the dress of the men and boys k n long 
white frock embroidered below* and at the neck in various 
colours, and surmounted by the black lambs-wool cap of 
the Persians. They arc treated with much kindness by the 
Turks, have their own chief, are allowed to govern them¬ 
selves, and pay no taxes to the government. The fish of 
the lake, and the produce of their flocks and herds, form 
their chief subsistence. 

Soon after leaving Kazakh our course changed to S.E., 
and we passed through an encampment of huts made of 
reeds, in each of which was living a wretched victim to the 
plague, which had recently broken out with great virulence 
amongst these poor people. Their relations brought them 
food and placed it near the huts, but carefully avoided all 
contact. We passed through the enclosure as fast as possi¬ 
ble* and rode for several miles over rich grass plains, the 
lake at first receding a little on our left, but again ap¬ 
proaching the road near Haniamii, We met many loads of 
ship timber drawn by oxen, going to Salse Dero, where it 
is embarked for Constantinople. It is cut in the woods of 
Salcr Dagh, south of Alaniyas, and consisted chiefly of oak 
knees. 

Five miles S.E. of KazakLi w'o reached Hamamli, a vil¬ 
lage of only seven or eight houses; low hills rise imme¬ 
diately to the south of it, hut 1 could not hear of any 
ruins to justify the opinion of Dr. Cramer as to the exist¬ 
ence of Pcemaneaus in this neighbourhood. A few miles 
further was u lino of Suterasi, or water-towers, extending 
amiss the plain to the village of Beuljaa on the left, near 
the lake. They arc evidently of Turkish constructioi but 
prove that the village must have been of importance; the 
burial-ground is full of Jurge blocks of stone and marble, 
and it is not unlikely that Milctopolls may have bccu Bome- 
where near, 

A mile and a half beyond Bculjas we crossed the Kara 
Su, or Kara Dere Su, issuing from a wooded valley to the 
south, and falling into the lake of Maniyos; this has been 
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B 


D 


ns jUA CUj ; or (c) a a turwme^ which may be either a 

* * * , ^ 
nickname (J^)i os iUiJ Z^uc£ or iUtJI 

^ B}kha (iiiiitatiou of a sound), or an honourable epithet, as 

the jrrxde or glory of Oum that toorship {God), 


tfte sun of virtues. The is also employed in reference 
' ^ if A , A 

to animals, os Job's father, the patient” camel; 

)1, iJfe father of tlie little fort, the fox; >1, the feuude 


m j 9 ^ * f • 

hywiia; the weasel; wU/, the tortoise. 

J 0 \ ^ • f 

(7) An^^l may likewise be eitlier (a) iji^, 8%nij)le, 

* * »( 9 i 

consisting of a single woixl, os or (o) com- 

jMutuled, The may be either (a) jn'edtcaiive, when 

«^ • j 

the words tliat compose it constitute a or pix)position, as 

6ja^ {his throat sJione), \jJ^ Ja^U {lie cari'ied mischief under his 
Ubji ,^Li {het' two locks became g^'ay)\ or (/S) a mixed 
comjxmnd, ^'ueb is not a proposition (aJL^cv j.ch), as 

Ba^airbdc, Ifa^dUkarib, suyf^^, Stha^wHlt; or 

* * i* * t 

(y) aJI a substantive governing another in tlie 

A S 

" •-»/• It 9 aft it t»f il 

genitive, os vJU« 

(8) Rually, an may be either (a) 

extemjtorised, imptvmptu, existing only as a proper name, ns Ob^. 
u<Mi, ; or {b) transfened from some otlier use, tro- 

0 ^ 0S0 ^ 0 90^ 

picaK Tlie latter class is of six kinds, viz. (a) j^\ J>iu. 

**t , *'S ta* ai» * « ta* n • , 

as yy {a bull), jul {a lio?i); {fi) Jy^> ^ J-ii 

{excellence), JlCj {giving, gift)', (y) iLo J>^. iis ^1^ 
(Judgintf), iiSU {bestowing)) (8) Jjii Jghu, as ylij, 

i a^ t a a* a* a ,a, ti* 

wJju, w-o-ol; (c) ^Zjye |>c as ^ (see above, G, c ); 

i ^ t a r a ta* 

and (g (see above, 7, b). 
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193, Deverbal noims hts divisible into two prinuipiLl classes; A 
namely:— 

(tt) vei'hi or ftetiettiVy 

(h) Nembia afjentU, ^ad mmtm jxaienth, iU-t 

The noinina verb! arc by tlicir nature substantives, but liavo 
come to be used also as adjectives; tlio iiomiua ngentia et iwt-iuutis 
are by their nature acljootives, but havo come to be used also as B 
substantives. 

193, Couuooted witb the uomiua verbi are tlie four following 
classes of devcrbal iiouits- 

Nomhi^t vkU, noims that oxi>tesa the doing of an 

action once. 

(S’) Nuttiitid ^eeieiy uouiis of klttd or 

(c) JVf/ttJiHr-* loot ct ^^ffywJ■/4r, also called 

twtttbm v&eis, JjiJl nouns of plttcc and C 

(d) d^omhm instrujmtdt, nouns denoting tiie hi- 

atnmetit. 

194, Denominative nouns are divisible into six classHs; uamely i 

j i r a 

{li) Nomeit uniUdk vel itidhidiudittdts, the noun 

tliat denotes the hidhidnad. 

(^f) Koiaett (dfmdiititiiE vd mKUitttdhm^ tno nouu D 

that denotes tlie place where anything is fouiwl in {ibitndttnce. 

(fi) vash, ^b the noun that cetpressas the veesd 

which contains anything. 

Nomeii relativtm, (lit. the r^e) ? ed 

th- re/ermce or rekttkfi), o pa-rtienbr class of derivative ad¬ 
jectives. 


Ceuj'. xx3;vi^] 


&LEULVKH KLEUI. 
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supiKSScd, and with grcflt probahility* to be the ancient 
TatiiiuBv We then continued for a mile and a half, over 
a rich and fertile plain, covered with corn and clumps of 
magnificent walnut trees, as far aa the fconak of the Agha 
of Bolakj whence w'e proceeded three miles S.S.E, over 
unilulating groiind to Mculver, or Menrvetler Kieni, aitu- 
ateJ on the banks of a stream which rises in the wooded 
hills to the south, and falls into the lake of Maniyas. My 
tent was pitched under the walnut trees, between the vil¬ 
lage and the river; daring a walk along its banks I saw 
many shoals of large fish, and the villagers sjjearcd a 
small pike near the tent. The pebbles in the stream were 
chiefly of trachyte, quartz, marblcj schist or stratified quarts: 
marking the formations in the mountaina, hut the seaglia 
limestone was in Aiin immediately above the village. As 
to ancient Tcmains in the ncigbbonrhoodj, 1 could only learn 
that there was a ruined village or town in the lake, hut that 
nothlnfr was now to be seen: one man believed he had seen 
it w beo u child, 1 was also told that there were ruins at 
Maniyos, on the road to Susugherli, 

Wednesday, May 31.^—Having despatched the baggage 
by the direct road, I started with uiy tatar for the ruins at 
Maniyas, and after crossing the river ascended a low range 
of wo^ed hills to the'east for about a mile j then turning 
S.S.E, w'e descended into auotlier valley, and in two miles 
reached Maniyos, situated in a ravine, by which wo as¬ 
cended to the Acropolis on an insulated hill on our left. 
On entering the village I ut once found evidence of nn an¬ 
cient site, iu an imperfect Latin inscription^, the sepulchral 
monument of a Horn an governor, built into the wall of n 
fountain. The Acroiiolis is connected with the hills at its 
southern extremity, on which side a stroog and massive 
w all once defended the approach, the rugged nature of the 
declivities rendering this precaution uoneccssary every¬ 
where else. 

Although there can be no doubt thaL this was once an 
• Sw ApiKniiix, Ko. 317. 


lOS 


manivas. 


[CuAr. 


aacieut sitCi the existing walls must be referred to Byzan¬ 
tine times. They are, however, constructed with the ruins 
of former buildings; and fragments of comieca, friezes, and 
architraves, with pedestals, some of which still retain ^hjt- 
tions of inscriptions, have been a])plieHj to this purpose- 
In some places whole eonrscs consist of columns laid trans¬ 
versely across the wall; other parts consist of |>edeatals and 
altars, some of which, to judge from those which have been 
exposed, may have Inseriptious w'hich would re veal the name 
of the ancient town. 

The following reasons indnce me to think that this is 
the site of Pmmanenus. In the first place, the name of Mani- 
yas appears to be derived from Phemenio, into which the 
old name was corrupted: omitting the first syllabic, there is 
no great difference between the words jl/cjiih and Manila*. 
Secondly, it is situated on the direct road from Adriani 
(Adranos) to Cyzieu9> so that the orator Aristides* would 
, naturally pass through it on his way from his native city to 
the hot baths on the .i^&cpus; and though he states the 
distance from Adriani to Poc-manenns to be only tiventy 
miles, this must be an error, as the latter town is laid down 
by the Table itinerary under the name of Phemenio, on 
the road from Pergamue to Cyzicus, which would agree 
well with this position. It is scarcely possible that the 
ancient road from Adriani to Cyzicus could have psissed to 
the north of the lake of Miletopolis, on account of the 
marshy plains, which are so frequently flooded. Thirdly, 
w'c know from Aristides that Pffitnanenus was celebrated 
fora temple of ^Eeculapius: an inscription found amongst 
these ruins contains tho name of Hippias [son] of ^Escula- 
piu3,who had been honoured by the peo[jle,t and although 
the form is that which is in general use for a natural de¬ 
scent, a priest or discijde of that Deity may possibly have 
been implied by the same term; and fourthly, the natural 
appearance and strong iKisition of the Acropolis agree with 

- a™,. s«r. 0,.., p. acEi. t ^ 
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a » * * 


A (e) Nomen iihstr/ictum qualitatis, the abstract noun 

of quality (see § 191). 

(/) Nomen dembuUivum, or(lit the lessened 

noiui, the lessening), the diminutive. 


a. The Dbverbal Nouns. 


(a) The Nomina Verbi 

0 Ct . 

195. 'fhe uomiua verbi, JjUJI are abstract substautives, 

B which express the action, pa.ssioii, or state indicated by the cor¬ 
responding verbs, witliout any reference to object, subject, or time. 

J 0^ 9 ^9^ 

Rkm. The nomen voi*bi us ako called jJucloJI (lit Me }>lace 
whence anythitu/ goes forth, where it originates), becjiuse most Anib 
grnnunariiins derive the compound idea of the finite vei*b from the 
simple idea of this substantive. We may compare witli it the 
Gi'cok Infinitive used with the article os a substantive. 


196. The nouiina verbi, wliich may be derived from the ground- 
C form of tlie ordinary triliteral verb, are very numerous. The following 
is a nearly complete list of them, the rarest forms being included 
within brackets. 


4 9 X ^ 9 ^ 2^ 49^ 99# ^9# 99# 99^ 99^ 

1. as 9J, J>^I jer >7 

J## ^ ^ f 9## ^ \ 9^-^ f ^ ^ t## 

2. J^i. as J^t J^, 

• # # 9 # ^ 

9# • #9#9# 0# 

3. Jsf , as 

D 4. Jxi, as J~^. 

0 # 9 # 9 # 9 ^ 9 #^ 9 # 9 

5. ^ 

90 J 0 0 J 90 J 90 0 90 J 9 0J 

6. as 

7. Jjt^, as (jjJi, [Jj--*. 

9 # 9 # 9 # 9 # 9#9 # ^ 

8. ^Xx5j as ^ 

9. ULxi, as icoJafc, SlXw. 
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10 . 

lU 

[13. 

[13* 

14. 

[15. 

Ifi. 

17. 

[ 13 . 

[la. 

[la*. 

[aa. 

21 . 

22 , 

23 . 

[24. 

[ 24 *. 

25 . 

2G. 

27. 

2S. 

20. 

[3(t. 

31. 


B 


'I r ^ J ' \ 

aJUSj AH A3>^. 

tr ^ ^ <ij a i ^ i 

dJLitJ, aK 

□.. t j ^ 

^ I . aid.- 

aJUj, as (filsrt wnttca 

4 J 1 ^ 2^ 

ilxJ„ as 

fl.'i 

iUS LiV* ] 

as 

^ t ^ ^ t ^ .. »> 

ASi (cn- 

iiJ^, .iri 0;, itUj.] 

X ^ J ^ > J 

as 

•fx'C'K 5?^ -f H-i> 

as i^jU, O^- O'J^J'l 

■t.rfx'r' Hi'r' ■Jxx'.x J ^HH 

AR O^J^P O'jL^p O^’ 

AR 0^?«^p OV^p 

4.-PJ ?■ ..^J- f.-iJ fl-j'"?/ •!> ^ j. 

p kJl>^p 

.JJ , h; i Jj- ^ <t 1 r ^ * t -J' 

as 0_5 u%Aj.I 

L5^JkJ-fl"p |^J-»^Jp Ly>!^-J-J 
jUj, as jl*j. i^p ^'jij' 

JIm?, as V i|p 1) 

4^J -otj ^ f ^ ^ J Hn-i S''^ t 

Jbi5, as O^j^t J*p^t >*p^Js Jli^ o^p 'T^^- 

^Lxj, as ^Usu^ d^Ldi;?, d.pbLkM0, 

as 5 jI***. 

*','j t",'-* V.c'' I 

an ^S4'^, 

4iJU3 , as ^Ij^p 




CmT. Ko-TTi,]. 


ANr, pcemamknl's. 


)09 


the ivords TrsX/x'fsv f^iUiWwaTov* or oppitium miiniti&sifnum, 
applied to it by Anna Comnena*' 

On the neck of land connecting tbe Acropolis with the 
hills is a small mosquCj and a little way to the oast a ruined 
Tekvyeh, both of which have been built out of the ruins of 
tbe Bj'Eatitine walls, as these bad been out of tbe wreck of a 
atiU more ancient town. A few fragments of inscriptionsf 
are also worked into the walk of the shrine. The connlry 
at a distance appeared well wooded, but on a nearer view 
it presented only dwarf ilex and thorns. 

Leaving the ruins, we continued in au easterly direction 
for about two miles over a country of similar charaeter, until 
wc overtook the rest of the party i we then descended into 
a deep and wooded glen full of the tents of the Eunique 
owners of tbe num crons herds of cattle and horses which we 
saw in every direction. After some difficnlty in forcing our 
way through the tangled brushwood, wc ascended a low 
range of hills to the S.E*, where the Bee-orchis grew in 
great profusion, and from the summit of which, about four 
miles from Manivas, the w'ide valley of the Macestus, or 
Susughcrli Su, was open to our view. Hence wc continued 
for three or four miles to the S. over a slightly w'ooded 
country sloping to the rivcr^ until we descended by a steep 
road through extensive forests into a lateral highly culti¬ 
vated valley, down which we proceeded along the banks of 
the stream, and shaded by plane trees, until wc reached, 
Susughcrli. Near the junction of the two valleys, we met 
some peasants laden with the fish they had just caught in 
the small stream. 

At half-past twelve wc reached Susugherli, a poor village 
on one of the tatnr roads from Constantinople to Smyrna. 
Near the entrance arc two large khans built of stone, wdth 
rich doorways in the Saracenic style j they have been much 
neglected, but hear evidence of the former importance of 
tho place* After halting half an hour we started for Ildiz, 

• Ann. Coni^, p. 1 10, A. t SiW AppcndiiCt Nch. IIU — 531. 


TASH kAPOU. 


^CN4r. uiviK 


]I0 

three hours further up the Macestus on the road tu Keapit, 
imd soveu miles due south of Susngherli. One mile fponi the 
latter place the road led amidst magruficent acener^' alon^ 
the river^ which ia not deep, but expands into hro;id sheets 
of water surrounded by banks covered "with the hnest vegO' 
tation, and dotted with wooded ialands. Aa we advanced 
the scenery still improved^ the road leading: at times along 
grassy glades bordered by lofty trees, clothed to tbolr sum- 
mit-s with festoons of the wild vinC:, and again passing 
under the thick foliage of the forest, which alTurdcd a grate¬ 
ful shade. Further on we passed the ruins of a bridge, the 
arches of which were all destroyed on the left bank, while 
the piers remained. It seemed to be Byzantine, and not 
far from it is a rock partly overhanging the river, and de- 
feodJng os it were the narrow pass round the point,, where 
there is scarcely footing for a horse. Some remains of the 
castle which commanded it are still visible on the hdl above, 
^rhe spot is called" Taah Kapou,’’ or stone gate; and al¬ 
though it is difEcuk to uoderstand Wheler^s route, in con¬ 
sequence of hifl carelessness respecting the names of rivers 
and places, this Tash Kapou is probably' the same as what 
he calls Demir Kapou, or " gate of iron,*^ which he places 
between Susugherli and Mandraghora. 

After winding round the pass, we quitted the banks of 
the river, and traversed a succession of undulating hills 
and intervening meadows sloping to the left, until wo again 
found ourselves near the Maecstus. On these hills were 
many herds of cattle, of n handsome breed, larger than what 
arc usually seen in Asia Minor, and of a light ash-grey colour. 
Parallel roads or terraces were visible on the hill-sides, fol¬ 
lowing the siuuosities of the valleys, and marking the limits 
of ancient lakes drained by the bursting of their barriers. On 
reaching the banks of the Macestns we found it swollen and 
discoloured, in tonsequence of a thunderstorm which had 
been raging. The suriji looked in vain for the ford; and 
at length dashing boldly into the torrent, he w‘as nearly 
carried away by It, having got out of hia depth. Another 
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A 82, J^, as J>J, 

* t* 9 *J * *f iji 9 J J * JJ 9 it 

33. J>*i, as 

_ ^ ^ ^ ^ j$ 

[33* as 

34. as 4^_j*o, 4^jJkC. 

«5 2 ^ ■• •' ■* ' 

[35. A^y»i, as 

4-^1 'jJS Ji «SjJ 4- * ^ -9 

[36. as A^yAi., 

37. as 'ir*s*.i, c^i» c>«^* 

42 «* 


6 38. ^ULsxi, as <1^, 

4«*a « 4^4 

39. vM*.*, as 

44 ^ # 4 ^ 44 ^ 4 ^ 4 ^ 4 ^ 

40. as^;.^^, I 


4«*4« 4^4^ 4^4#^ 4^4# 

39. vM*.*, as Jk^ji.«, t„r-*a>^, JueA~o, jiu9. 


[41. J*i-9, as »SU^.] 

4>^4«* 4«*^4«^ «; 

42. aJjuU, as »jk»rw, *L 0 j^. 


<«.... • «« 


^ •« ^ « 4^ 2.. 

43. 3JjuL«, ns SjLajfc-o, «Uai^, iSjXA, 

4^J»^ 9,l9» •« 

C [44. iUjU, as iWv*, S^Jki*.] 

[Rem. For the forms witli prefix mo-, 39—44, the .HOcaIle<l 

i 9 ^ ^ 

^ JueL«, see further <§ 208, 221, roni. c, and the remarks to 
^ 222—226.] 


197. All these uouns cannot, however, be formed &om every 
triliteral verbu The majority of verbs admit of but one form, very 
few of more tlian two or three. What these arc, mu.st be learned 
D from the Lexicon. 


198. 'riie five forms, wliich are most frequently used, are: 

1. jii, 2. Ji6, 28. ifUi, 33. J>ii, 34. 

(«) ^JLxi is the abstract noun from tmnstitive verbs of the forms 


and Jtxi; a.s Ji* tn till, Ji3 tilling or being tilled (§ 201); 
to untlentandyj^^ understanding, insight; oda» to snatch, wju»^. 



Citjir. juxrii+j 


ILDIZ. 


lU 


mile S.E- brought ua to the village of lldizj where we could 
only find a poor Oda- the raio had made it impossible to 
pitch the tent, and T preferred passing the night in an open 
verandah to being devoured by vermin inside. 

Thursday^, June 1.^—lldiz to Kc&pit> four hours. The 
rain of yesterday had insured ns a delightful morning. 
Descending SAV* from the village we rc-crossed tho river, 
the Waters of which had much abated, and ascended a 'ivild 
and very hiUy country, without a road or symptom of cub 
tivation^ its uniform monotony heing only relieved by a few 
coppice woods. As we advanced the river trended away 
to the east, winding through a luountainous country, whilst 
our road led us over a ridge of schistose ajid micaceous 
sandy hills, the summit of which w'c reached about four 
miles from lldiz, at a height of from 1200 to 1300 feet 
above the sea. After crossing another ridge, of less eleva¬ 
tion, we descended rapidly into the plain of Kespit, or 
Kefseut, as it is sometimes caUed, where we again came 
upon the river, winding to the N.E. The plain is bleak 
and barren, with scarcely a tree to be seea, but is ap])a- 
rently well suited to agricultuml purposes; and as we ap¬ 
proached the town we passed a fesv vineyards. 

Two or three lofty minarets, rising above the orchards 
and gardens, at length pointed out the position of the town, 
whilsL to the right was a long wooden bridge, used only in 
tho ivinter, when the river is no longer fordable. Above it 
IS the jauction of two rivers, tho Simaul Su, coming from 
Baluk flissar and Mandraghora; and tho Kinl^h Chai, 
flowing from Balat, said to 1>e 12 hours olT to the S.E. The 
former is the l^raceEtns; and I cannot understand why prO' 
vious travellers have placed Baluk Hissnr only four hours 
from Kespit, on the CaTcus. 

Alter ascertaining that Kespit, by meridian observation 
of the sun, was in lat 39* 39' N., 1 proceeded with the tatar 
to explore the towm. Tradition says that a large city once 
existed here* and from the number of inscriptions* which 
* AppmUix, 332—32S. 
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(^) is the abstract noun from int'mnsitim verbs of the form A 

H-KpT k ' ' '' ^ ^ ^ "k ^ ^ 

J*j; as JM and fljf, i>>3 and sittmfj; to gn au^. 

going f>iiL 

the abstmct noun fiYnii intj'iijmtive verbs of the form 
(S 92); ![A bfi gl^td^ ^jj Jf^ i sici'j 

t^j-A sicl-nes^. 

( 4 ^) ^Uj and are the abatraot nouns from verbs of the 

form J^; as to be thick and laige^ to be of liottJid Jttdgnieni, 

r'J>' 

^1^ Jtrmnesc or sott^idness of judgment; to geyt&rom^ 5jty- B 

^ J- ^ ^r- I f j' Jr- 

genero&ity; he rough-, eJj-iii roughness; Jv^ to be smooth, 

tlr ft 

smoothness. 

Rkm, Tlie abstract nouns of verbs which express fuOht, or 

fl.H- 

REFUSAL, usually take the lorni 26. Jbij; as jJ, jiu, jjJj, to Jlee, 
jhjj ^ Jeconie refrost&rg, to ntre mofty with his 

V r r r ^ fl yi 

rider (of a horae)^ r jb" to Jles fromt eAun loitii horror, jljj ; 

rf 

^1 to re/w^e^ jIjI. Tlioae that express sicktiess or ailment of any C 

■6 r J r r fl -'J --r'H i r J 

kind have 27. Jl«, os ^0 ffneesx, to cough, ; 

4>.^.h >h Sk h- 

VIOLENT or CONTINUOUS MOTION,, 21. ^ Olft?" i 

io rtPTi, |JjLjj.&-; itisi the taih to hraudish, ; 

jM 9^.h.h jy** fyyy 

to gham, t to to 

r-^-' -SxP,, 

; CHANGE OF piACEt 37. J^j Bis Jj^j to travel, J-i^j; 

D r r r r * <t r r r r 

to creep, to giMop (of a oameJ), ; J-si to trot (of a 

eatnel)j J-j^i; ^^| be agitotod, pidpiiiiiej ruti quioklyf ; D 

to gleam, i ^ i aouND^ 27. (Ju^ and 

37. ^4*3, as wJiJ to crofl^'f ^Lxj and to sob, to brag, 

to neigh, to bray, and ; 

^ p.,H r r 

40 roar^ O V 5 to cry outf Oo cry out 

for help, ; ^ ^ to uiesp, jlij; io 


KESPJT. 


[CiLLi-. XKxriE^ 


m 

I found it la not unlikely; but the inscrliJtlonfi arc almost 
all scpulchrak and give uu intlicatton of a. former name. 
Most of them arc on blocks of marble, but two or three, 
which appear to belong to Christian timea, arc rudely cut 
on blocks of red trachyte^ derived from the neighbouring 
hills. No* 324 begins with the words ASKAHfllAAHC 
KAlAPTEMIE : it is* howeverj, sepulchral* find concludes 
with the usual threat of a fine to be paid to the treasury 
by any one who should violate the tomb* My guide 
pointed out a mosque, said to have been a Greek church; 
this ifi doubtful* as several Christian sepulchral nionn- 
ments have been built into the walls; some rude remains 
near it, towartls the river, have a better ckdin. Near the 
mosque were two handsome columns* one of which sup¬ 
ported the portico ; Greek muHJUH vrcrc employed in repair- 
ing and roofing it* the Turks being too ignorant or too idle, 
lu the streets were fieveral wine-presses* formed of the red 
trachyte of the neighbourhood* 

The rooms of my kodak were so dark, lilthj* and 
close, that 1 had my tent pitched on the fiat roof of the 
stable, the only level spot near, and where 1 found it cool 
and comfortable at night. During the day the carpels were 
spread under the wooden verandah, which forms an import¬ 
ant feature before every Turkish house. The distance from 
hence to Mandrnghoru was said to be tw'O liours and a-h^lf 
and to Baluk Hissar two hours further. 

Friday* June 2.—Kespil to Bogaditza* six hours. We 
started a little before seven; and, after crossing the Kiukdi 
Chai by a long wooden bridge* we turned due S. up a wide 
valley, separated by a range of ehalk-hills from the plain of 
Baluk Hissar on the right: my object was to keep as near 
its course os the nature of the country would admit; but* in 
a half-civilized country, the w ant of roads* and the impracti¬ 
cability of the ground, will often present serious obstacles to 
the prosecution of geological or geogmplucal investigations. 
Shortly after leading the town, we met a caravan of camels 
bringing baiamout, or valonea* from Balat, where it is col- 
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A hoidh ^ to Heat, {Uu; to griivibJe (of a camel), 

OCTICB, TRADE or HAyDiOBAFT, 29. SJUi, OS uLIa. U> succeed, 49*^ 
Oie office of s^uxessor ( rt JUU>) or calipJij tlte caliphate ; j^\ to be chief 
or bmlr, SjL«l Ute office of hnlr; to be in charge or command of 

< 1 ^^ 0 ^ 4 ^# 

governorship; to take one’s place, act as deputy, 
dep^Uyship; to write, Ute office of secretary; i»U^ to 

sevo, (he trade of tailor; to trade, »jVaJ trade, traffic. 


B 199. If the middle radical of a verb can be pronounced witli two 
or three vowels, and its signification varies accordingly, that verb may 
have several abstract nouns, one for each form and meaning of the 

Perfect. Thus, J^, to paH, divide, has but jy, to be qfraid, 

* .a* ^ ^ f# ^ ^ ^ 

to be plain, open or public, has or fr^t but 

to be unable to see in the sunlight, and to be loud, ^ly^; 
to surpass or eatel in rank or nobility, has but to be 
C high or prominent, and »jyi to be exalted, noble or eminetit, 

4^ a ^ e ^ e 

or ^1^. 

200. If a verb has only one form, but .several different significa¬ 
tions, it often has different abstract nouns, one of which is peculiar to, 

or more generally used in, each of its meanings. E.g. to judge, 
has but when it signifies to cutb (a hotse), to fall 

i ^ t t i . . . 

prostrate, has or but when it means to sound like rushing 

D water, to be exalted or noble, has but in the sense of 

to have a loud voice, ao\jj ; to fnd, usually has when 

it means to be wealthy, and to be momd by love, grief or anger, 


201. The nomina verbi are u.sed both in an active and a passive 
sense; as his killing {another) or his being killed himself; 





OPlVM. 


ns 


in large quantities, and sent tn e 

lion. Opium u ako produced in this neighbourhU^S^dU 

ZcLS^?oT™“rcd V oMcror'suul^Mfd" 

Eulnr ^llectorc for?hn. pur^t*! ■:;;r;'‘p;:r;" IV 
price this jear had been fixed in the diatrief at HO niastpe. 

d^aJa- .■' rnTtZl ™ Tnrtiah 

the cost of production Quanff * “dhout regard to 

sold to the F^ t mer2 t ?■’ « then 

offrom ioov :or"^ 

ioJ ^htdh 

ir; r rritr:t^ tr 

^d uudulating, with little cultlva’tioa'e^" t iuTa 
diatc deighVurhood. Ou reaching the sutninit of ?lf’ 
ndp, along which wo continued for nearly two mil 
had an extoaive view towards tho Macestns and thfplZ 

tern,iv“ inn Iv'loftj-'^ngrof Id lu" 'T" t'®’"' ™ ‘'“= 

«.k. 

luncstone is horizontallv bedde! i- ^rhalky 

Hints; oak-coppice3 a few“““‘""ns contains 
visible. " ** o"lj shrubs 

" village buUt of 

of that fortnl oTthlch ““It 

it^nnuticn, wli,eh te, prolrnd^ through the Ihne^ 

VOU 111 »= I fftf or lb,. 
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^ e f ^ t j t ^ S I 

its havtttff been, •well ord^^ed] Jj^1 ^UJII aJa A 

OLr^l thh j^mr p^tblidif fuiopt^ th docirhie of t/l6 

J^or*dn’s Aavmg Been crmtedr 

Hem. There £Lre also nomiriai verhi tlmt Have always a passive 

flj-j Sj i J i 

Signification; as ^ jo^y gladness, f™in (o be glad ; 
e^dstffnee, from to he Jbimd, to exist (see §300)*. 

202. The nouns formed from tJie derived forms of the strong 
trilitend verb are as follows. 


II. 1* J^JWJ. 


B 


3. dJjtUj, as duajSj, 


fli j 


a* i fl3 , ^ - ■ - „ ■ t ■ ■_ - ■ ^ 

^ .r J ^ x>f ^ tli t ^ J ^ 

[^. [IS 

® . '' * J ^1 ^ C ^1 r ^ c"' ^ ^ £ '*S 1 w^^-r a if 

4. as [j t» iV ^!j,Sjp 

JV>^> Lil>lsj^ 

[5. J^jp as oCtj. S'iijp G 

,JL^. Of these examples some nllow only the two 
first, pointing tlie otlicrs as examples of JUA3.] 

4ii^ fw 'dw Ai^ Hw 

[6. JW, as jhj, ^lyW, SW. 

q A 4 i 

jLfe, J4 a.] 

[i. "1 p ^'iTi^ 

LS*^j’ 

f£. n.s iLatA^cu^, ifUL^.I 

' J* WT ^ ^ 

To these may be added J>mj, fis ^>V' Here the vowel of the 


* [ji,^^j fs also employed in the active tiignification j see the Gloss, 
to Bibl. Geogr. viii. and Lrine. D, G.] 


Hi 


KAMJOURJA. 


[Ciuf^ lIITtl, 


stnne. In the village was a bToken column, eight or ion 
feet long, of trachyte, probably the same rock as that of 
which the col limns describcii hy ChishuU* in the khan of 
^lianclraghoro. are made, which he caQs poTiihyr). Tmchy- 
tic hills rise immediately above the villt^ to the cast, and 

road crosses a wild and stony troct of country, inter- 
seeled by deep ravines, and evidently an outburst of the 
same igneous rocks, for nearly two miles, until it again 
descends npon the chalky limestone, no longer horizontal, 
but contorted and inclined tow'ards the S, and S.E„ and in 
some places much altered, either by its close prozlmity 
to the trachyte, or by the protrusion of the igneous rock. 
The Siniaul Su was visible about two miles off to the 
right, winding along the bottom of a rocky valley seve¬ 
ral hundred feet below ua, and flowing N.NAV. Near the 
point where it emerges into the plain is a low insulated hill, 
on which are said to be the remaioB of an ancient castle 
called Assar Kaleh. It may have been a fort built during 
the contests of the middle ages to defend the passes of the 
river* 

Three miles and a half south of Kalbourja we reached 
Yeniji Kieui. This oamo, and that of Yeni Kieui, signi¬ 
fying nevf village, were so constantly made use of by Turk¬ 
ish guides, that 1 often doubted the correetnct* of their in- ' 
formation : the correlative tenn of Eski Kieui (old village) 

1 have never heard; the fact is* that the names of villages 
in this country are very vague and uncertain^ and liable to 
frequent change. We halted here half an hour, and were 
treated to coffee by the head man of tho village. 

Soon after twelve we again started, and descendbg over 
the disturbed strata of the limestone gradually ap[)roached 
the Siinaul Su: two miles south of Yeniji Kieui w'c reached 
a small mar&hy plain almost covered with the white iris j 
and after crossing it diagonally to the S.S.E., wc passed 
under a steep escarpment on the left, whence many springs 
gushed out, forming at once a considerable stream llow'ing 

* ji. 41. 
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A first syllable seems to have been assimilated to that of the second; 
for Jy»^. 

III. 1. 2. Jlii. 


B 


D 


[8. 

as J^l- [‘i- J^» ^ 

JWl. 

1. JUij. 

[2. JbiAj, as >UL3.] 

I. JeU5. 

[2. J^ui, as 

[3. 

as 

* * • 

JU^l. 

VIII. 1. [2. Jli, as j\L.] 

9^9 

9^9 9 

X. Jbul^l. 


XII. JbL^I. 

9 mi 9 

Jl^t. 

9 >^9 9 

XIV. J’ilUail. 

» 



Keu. a. In II. the form JUi is the original infinitive, but 

* 

f # S'* . 

^}mj is by far the most common; aJLsuu is chiefly used in verba 

tert. rad. h^mz. and tert. rad. j et (in which latter the form 

JMJ IS excessively rare, as from Ip); • and are 

usually ascribed to I., but as their use is juoiJ, to express 

energy or itUeiisity, [or /requency,] they seem as deserving of a 
place here as ^UAJ [which in like manner differ from the infiu. 
of I., only by expiring greater energy or frequent repetition]. 
These forms with te^dld are akin to the Heb. infin. absol. 

(Si3p, ^ Heb. substantives like ^^^d to the Eastern 

. . j . « 

Aramaic mfin. vltSp; whereas JUA3. ^*^d ^LLjUJ 

are, strictly speaking, the infinitives, not of Jiai, but of an obsolete 
akin to SySn, SySfl, SySSy, >^nd are represented in the 


ClUP. xiivii.] 


COLLECTING OPIL Jf. 


]J5 


to the SAV. A mUc fui-ther e crossed a valley with a 
stream IVoiii the east, and immediately ascended another 
nd^e of chalk hills, also much contorted; the road led for 
some distance alon^ its western slope, with the Maceslus 
at Its base, flowing over a broad aod stony lied. At Jenn-th 
we turaed to the east and passed through a narrow ravbc. 
IB whieh a mass of grey, decomposing, granilic-lookiun' 
trachyte appears in the bottom, evidently the cause of the 
Jisturl^ce in the lacustrine limestone, Frum these undu- 
lating hills we soon descended into the fertile plain ol Bo^ 
gaditza, surrounded by low hiUa on all sides except the 
west, where it is Iwiindcd by the river. The town, with a 
Byzantine castle, appeared in front of us near its S.E, ex- 
trcmity, and several insulated hills rise up in the middle of 
the plain probably volcanic, but I had not time to examine 
tiiem as I could have wished. 


Much opium IS produced in this neighbourhood; it is 
obtamed by making a cirenJar hmisioi, nearly all round 
he centmlerrcumfcrcnceof the seed-vessel, but not quite 
through to the seeds. This is done in the evening; a 
*u- L Vi'hile milky juice exude Irom the incision 

which become hard during tho night, and are scraped off 
the following morning with a peculiarly shaped knife, when 
U has acquired the consistency of butter, and a slight brown- 
ish enlour; ,t then gradunlly hardens, and in a few weeks 
bewmes almost black. It is made into lumjis about four 
or Cvo inches in diameter, round which leaves are laid to 
prevent their sticking together, and in this state it is deli¬ 
vered to the government agents. By this precens the «md 
IS not at nil injured, and is nftenvacds gathered and dried 
for the fbUowing year. The opium is chiefly obtained from 
smgle Tviiite puppy: 1 have alsu seen the red and purple 
colours, though only one is usually am^n m a fioIcL I hardly 
romcm^r to have noticed auy mixture of colour m oue 
piece of ground; the kind here cultivated eenemlly erows 
to a height of three feet. 

e reached Bogaditza a few minuter before three : it is 
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cognate dialects by such substantives as 

n^nnj|n> 1 a^oi 4 eta*—in iii, 

^L*j is tlie original infinityve^ ■which tlie great majority of the 

■fl ^ 

Ai'abs shortened into ^vlnlst some con^pensated the loss of the 

'' S3 

long vowel by doubling the folloTying ^^on5onallt^ Tlte most 

couimon form of all is juJltUd ([in form identioal with tlio] pass, 

j 3 

particip, fem,).“In V. tlio orlginfil form is ^JUaj, which has 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

however been almost entirely supplanted by ,Jjuw,—Iti VIIT, those B 

4> Jr 

Arabs alone use ijuii* who shorten, the Ferf. and Imperf. into 
Jiaijj or etc. in the oases mentioned in 117*.— 

Tho form JImj is sonietimeE asuribed to III,, as |U^, Jt-s-J ; and 
to VI,, as (Ijj q I h ‘i j, 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

[Eejil For the jjwsrf of the dei'ived conjugations see 

g 227, rem,] 

203. The nouns formed from the quadriliteml verbs Eire :— C 

1. 1. as 

aJLalLa 

2. as JlJJj, ^JlaXs. 

s- H a,. V s M- p^ 

[3, J-W, as JIJJJ, JlilS,] 
as ^jJ. 

9 .,4 e -3 *4 

Eus [Ttie imgular form 

fa 

U lather to be considered ivs it. subfitaiiitive, ,^bj 

d r- ^ fin- 

EiKM, In I. dJUuti is the common forin^ whilst tlie employment 

4 -r $ » r- 

of depends upon the lo^uendi (like that of J Lai in III. 


II, 

IIL 

IV. 


[Bai-thj Airmii?taf6i7dKj^, § IBO disapproves of thia theory. U. G.J 


m 


BOGAUITUA. 


[Cmr. ixih'lT. 


a dirty t^assaba, coataining aboiat 1000 boiisos* many of 
which, lilte my konak, were in h ruUioua state. After the 
Tefrcshlng luxury of a Turkish bath, 1 viaitcd the ruined 
castle, on a bill to the east of the to%vn. It was acorcely 
worth the trouble* consisting merely of a circular w'all* 
enclosing a space of alM>ijt two acres at the top of the hill ]j 
its defences are strcTiglhened by several square and round 
towers of no great antiquity. From thence I descended 
to the north, and proceeded along the edge of the plain 
to see an inscription at a fountain near the road aide; here 
I found a broken column of red trachyte, on which I could 
decipher a few words* beginning with KA12AP1 TPA- 
lANO,* It appears to have been fluted with flat faces 
like the Doric columns at Halkamassus, and, to judge 
from the number at the end, was probably a milcstouc- 
No one could tell me whence it bad been brought, and no 
other traces of antiquity w'cre to be Been in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, 

Saturday, June 3.—Bogaditza to Singerli, four hours,— 
We started at eight, passing through the lower part of the 
towTi, near a stream, where tanning seemed to form tlie 
principal occupation of the inhabitants. On leaving the 
suburbs the road led us bj an extensive burial-ground, 
where 1 examined some broken columns and pedestals, but 
found no inscriptions. We then proceeded S. for about a 
mile, when we turned to the S.E., and ascended the hiila, 
which form the eastern boundary^ of the plain. They con¬ 
sist of red and green trachyte* and trachytic congloincrutc 
resembling that ou the shores of the Bosjihorus, and which 
has elevated and contorted the lacustrine marls. Descend¬ 
ing into a deep valley, wc crossed a stream flowing to the 
W., and ascended another ridge of trachytic hills extending 
from E. to W,* our general direction being still S.K. Flou¬ 
rishing vineyards covered the steep sides of the hills, the 
soil of which consisted of the decomposed trachyte; from 
the summit of this ridge we descended into another rocky 

* £kc Ai'ptTidiiK, No. 52^. 


118 Pabt Second. —Etymology or the Parts of Speech. [§ 204 


A of the triliteral verb). The form seems to be restricted to 

raduplioated verbs, like Jipj -—A variation of the fourth form is 

« d . 

presented to us in the word mxUxud thrusting ai\d stabbing 

toWi 2anc«s = i^UaJ, which comes from 


B 


204. The abstract nouns of the verba mediso rad. geminatm are 
formed according to the rules given in § 120. Hence for 
for (from 3 j), for Sj^ (from the second fonn of jb). 

Ri£M. o. Those nouns, of which the first and second radicals 
are pronounced with fdtha, undergo no contraction; as 




Reh. b. The nouns of tlie thiiti and sixth forms may either 

be contracted or not; os or or See 

§ 124. 


205. The formation of nouns from the verba h^mzata takes place 
C according to the rules laid down in §§ 131—136. 

206. Those verba primm rad. that reject the j in the Imperf. 
and Imperat. (§§ 142 and 144), drop it also in the verbal noun. E.g. 


0 * 

from 

ojay Imperfect 

jju, Imperat- 

4 

• ' 

>» 


LJ 

99 


t" 


»» 

J ^4* 

»> 

# ^ 

V 



Oj3 

it 

Oj 

^3 

fl 


>» 

3 


The termination S—, with which these nouns are furnished, is a 
compensation for the lost radical. 

Rsu. 0 . Not a few verba primoe rad. however, have nouns 
of the form J^, though they drop the first radical in the Imperf.; 
ag. Others have both forms; 


CuAP, xi^vii.J 
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vuUcy opening to the Stmaul Sii on the west* and then 
eoiitliiucd for several miles over rugged hills and broken 
ground of traohyte and trachytic conglomerate^ Tarying 
considerably in colour^ A high rugged mountain of coni¬ 
cal appearance rose in front of us, bearing S. by E., beyond 
which woo the lofty chain of the Deniiijii mountains, extend¬ 
ing irom E. by S, to \V+ by X*, almost as far as the eye 
could reach. They are on the other side of the hlaccstus, 
and form the line of separation or watershed between that 
river and the CaTcua. 

After crossing these trachytic bills, in some places 
slightly wooded, we descended to the Macestus, here called 
the Simaul Su, which wc soon reached and forded; it flows 
through a stony country, and between hills of no great ele¬ 
vation ; it was much smaller than when wo had last crossed 
it near Kespit, but its stream was more rapid. After as¬ 
cending the low' hills in a S.W. direction, wO dropped into 
a rich plain, the eastern part of which we traversed as far 
as the village of Singcrli, two mil(?a and a half S. of the 
hlaccstus. 

We had passed through the callage* and w ere on our way 
to the Agha's diifiih, when I halted for a meridian observa¬ 
tion, w hich gave the lat. 39^ 12'X.; whilst thus engaged 
we learnt that the konak of the Agha was filled with Ll- 
diers and recruits, and Hafiz recommended my halting at 
the new' Greek khan in the village. Thither we accord- 
ingly returned, and 1 was delighted with its clean appear¬ 
ance, and the cheerful view frum its windows. 1 had seldom 
seen a more prosperous place; it was rising rapidly in wealth 
and importance by the fostering care of the Mutzellim of 
Baluk Hissi^r, who owned the surrounding country, and the 
chiflik where his brother resides as Agha. Within the last 
ten years the Greeks have been encouraged to settle here, 
and hav*e been allowed to build a church; they arc also con¬ 
structing a new market-place or bazaarn The village con- 
taius betw'cen forty and fifty Greek, and fifty or sixty Turk¬ 
ish families, who live together on very friendly terms. 


A 


'5209}irr ■JVie JVbitn, Ar 119 


o.gn Ax^'f 




and J, 


o^i ojj 


Rem, 6, Initial j, i£ pi»nouucfld ’\vith clRmma ov k^sra^ tuay be 
changed into 1 (see ^ 14b, I'cin,), as ot^l, for 


Rem, c, Tn noutis from verba pnm® rad. j, tliie radical in 
changed into |^, if it be without a voweb luid kfesra precede; as 

for from the fourth fomi: of for 

fl- * ^ ^ 

from the tenth of See § 145. B 


Hem. Compai'c in Hobrevs'j nnS (3jj), n£^'"i f^i), 

I t -h f 1 ■3'^ V “ * 

nyn, from nS\ vt- nny 

rrj^' {^^)j froiii 1*1?'* |!^- C^orrosponding forn^s in Syi-iac 

D ^ » H -^ 

are IZ^ (hifl. i-lo), ^Aj_* (md. ^ 


207^ Jfomis dei'iv&d frnni verba mediiE rad. j ct are subject to (J 
the same irrogulaTities as those verbs (§ 150, etc.). 


20B- If the noun fi-om a verb mediffi rad. j or be of the form 
the _5 or remains unchanged; ae J>5> In the foim JtJjct 

from verba med the j may bo changed into as Jbj^i 

* it 9 ii i irj S t 7 V t-f 1 3 

VJJJh verha mea, of the fonn 

jf ^ ff M 3 "I K * 

jifl, Imperf. JjiAj (see § lo7), ffetiuently take kfesra in the 

4^ a*'*'"'., ,., . 2r ^ ^ 

as (for w4a^), (or by assimilation 

lAjaj, and the like. [See § 223, rein.] D 


209, If the letter j, pronounced with f&tV> he preceded by kisra^ 
it is oonverted into i^i for>lji, from IS ; jiL-i? for 

jT ft 0’H'A 

from j >1^1 and for and from the seventh and 

eighth forms of ^Li. Except in the third form, where it leinEiins 


Its 


A TRAVELLING TLRK. 


fCiiir* xtsvii. 


My expectations of a clean and comfortable konak were, 
however, grievously disappointed; for no sooner were my 
carpets spread, and my writing materials and iKMike arranged 
around me, than from every crack and corner in the wooden 
walls issued forth innumerable swarms of bugs, which 
crawled over all my books, ^japers. &c,, and at night com¬ 
pletely destroyed the possibility of sleep. During the after¬ 
noon the Agha passed through the village on a visit to his 
brother at Baluk Hissar: he was accompanied by a numer¬ 
ous and well-dressed retinue, chiefly mounted, and was fol¬ 
lowed by several led horses and guards both on foot and on 
horseback, the latter carrying long guns upon a stirrnp-rcst 
resembling that of a lancer. He was also attended by Lis 
son, a lad of only eight years old, mounted, like the rest, 
who looked most miserably uncomfortable. 


120 Pari- Second,— Et^do^jj or the Farts of Speedt. [§ 210 


uncliangetl; as from from 

KHr'frf 

from from*9, gljj from !jiU> 

210. Peculiar to verba modus tad. j et is the nominal form 
jJjJaJj in whicli always takes the pbee of the second radical; oa 

iroiiijiitj (j^jj), Sjjffrom jll from 

Qj^JbiA ^ DH-Jdj ^ » 

from jU' fmm oy (C^)> from 

— /•j ~>o ^ f J ^ 4-r ^ ^ -dx T*-- ^ 

fr’om jLi ^>-s* frttio from 

jLi 

fl-.H i P j 

B.RU. Some graminanans regattl aA tho original form, 

Tlie imposwihle liv'ere, they say^ first changed into 

a^^sL^, and then altered, on account of the discord 

-Oh 

betv?eea % and -ii in successive syliahles, into 

Otliers look upon UjJjcj as a coiiti^action for so that 

fl-x-J'H Ah J'S'x- 

(j; d. 4 ^.#jj was originally by assimilation. and then 

J** i Si-- * ‘rf.# ^ 

ghortoRcd (lihe fw ; but them is no verbal fonn 

with which such a nomen verbi could be connected. The 

fx-J *x-tj X-X- ^ 

rare substantive forms (or j>^) fi-oiu >Lp^ m cAi^ or hitler, 
and froiii nk'if ^c desire the tiialr- (of u ishe-caind) ^ the cognate 

forms 

, _ and tfiixturBf confusion f and the analogy of the 

1) Ammaio verbal form hhv^ 1?i^n y^i^) the Heb, '^^JJ£|) 
{&fi D^ip, D.SilX—combine to prove that 

^ H D H- 

comes dineetly from a quadtiliteral 

211. In nouns of the fourth and tenth form of verba mediae 
rad, j et the second radical is elided, after throwing b.aek its 

vowel upon the vowclless first radical j and the termination is 
appended to the noun by way of compensation (compare § 20 G). E.g, 

»XJ (X'l flxj «x»« fl-xx •xxfl fx4 

^13] and ^UUwl for jt\^\ and : SjL3] and SyULL.^] foi- jLil 

$ j-H t H-X £ ->•■•- 

-i -» 

and 


Cjup. Xxiriii.j 


ASCIiS'll THE MACEg-Tlra, 


119 


CHAPTER XXXVI11. 

l.uie SiE^i—£ixii4ul Mijqli, Of Hot Sijring*--Mwiij ik—Einmul^tf of 

Synaui—L^o of SiiniuJ^AcrDpalb—Sitp of Anc7i»—Kili*» Knfui—DcmME 
Moujifi^Lai A tilth Chiu—Stlcitdi^Tln!' Htixuiia—Eat-it Pcrlit-—Koula 

Slindav. Juno 4. —Our dirpction from CyKieus had hitherto 
hccn nearly due S., hut here, in consequence of the suddeu 
turn in the river and of the mountniu chain of Demiijj to 
the south of it, we were coinpcllcd to change our course 
and proceeded E. for nearly fifty miles. The distance 
from Singerli to Simaul is eighteen hours, which were 
to be performed with the same horses in two days, halting 
at Munijjk, half way. 1 was therefore anxious to be off 
early, hut in consequence of the want of horees, and the 
Agha’s absence, it was eight o^clock before we could start. 
A well-paved road led for about a mile over the plain 
until we commenced ascending the hills of red trachyte, 
which stretch down N.NAV, ftom thg high conical hill 
seen y^terduy. Our course then became N.E. for about 
two miles, when wo descended into the valley of the 
Macestus. passing by the village of Melon, built upon va^ 
negate J marls, probably derived from the decomposed 
igneous rocks j thence w^e proceeded due K. to the river. 
Hero the peasants as in other places were busy preparino- 
channela and water^courscs for the summer irrigation. As 
we advanced the valley became much narrower, hemmed 
m on each side by high rocky mountains, and adorned by 
many large plane trees, which grow in great luxuriance 
along the damp banks and stony ilata on each aide of the 
m er. Ascending along tlie bottom of the valley we forded 
t c torrent several times; this was not unattended with 
personal difficulties, and some danger to our horaes. 


§215] II. The Noun, A. Nouns Subst <i: Adj.—Nomina Verhi. 121 


Rem. Nouns of the fourth form without the 5 very rarely A 

occur; e.g.^lSI in the Kor’an, Sflr. xxi. 73 (for Jallil or Jill); 

^ , » • » 
t\j\ (for from ^j\ to make or lei see, to show (§ 176, rem. c). 

212 . In nouns formed from verba tertiea rad. j et yj, the third 

radical is retained, when the second immediately precedes it and is 
«•« «•<’ * ^ 

vowelless; as oWAi- If the second 

radical be ^ and the third an assimilation takes place in the form 

4 0 3 ^ 3 ^ 4 4 ^ 44 ^ 44 -* 

^ iS3jt c5>», 

213. In nouns from verba tertiie rad. ^ et of the forms JjU, B 
Jii. and the third radical (which in this case always [if the 

root be of the latter, often if it be of the former class,] assumes the 
form of \ji) rejects its damma, throws back the t^n^viu upon the fttha 

of the second radical, and becomes quiescent. Rg. for 
(>V). for [or Loj] for for 

ijjjs for [jSm (compare § 167, «, )S, and b, / 8 ). 

214. In nouns from verba tertico rad. j of the form the ^ C 
is changed, after the elision of its frt^, into 51if productionis; as 

9 ' * 9 r ^ ^ «-.« 9 * ^ ^ 9* ^ * 9 r ^ 9 * * 

T^Lo for for for for 

Rem. a. We often find, however, the (etymologically moie 

♦ » ^ 4 I ^ 4 1 ^ 

correct) orthography (§ 

Rem. a. In the same way as for 5^^, we find for 

for etc. 

215. If the noun from a verb tertim rad. j be of the form D 

03^ or ^>«3, the ^ productionis of the second syllable combines 

^ SjJ Zji 9 9 i t 

with the radical ^ into j; as yz, for 33 ^' But, if 
these forms come from verba tertiae rad. the 3 productionis is 
changed, through the influence of the third radical, into and 

combines with it into whilst, at tlie same time, the damma of the 

%IZ _tZi 9 A 9tt 

second radical becomes a k^sra; as for 


w. 


16 




THERMAL SPRINGS. 


[CiiAr. xxxviii 


l‘iO 

About seven miles E. of Singerli, I halted near a mill, 
to visit the hot springs which I had heard of. Near the 
road side was a small, unsightly building, in which was a 
natural warm bath of 95® Fahr. This is called by the 
Turks llijah, a generic name for hot springs: on examin* 
ing it further, it appeared that the water did not rise in 
this place, but was brought from some distance by a chan¬ 
nel cut along the hill-side. Following the course of the 
stream, 1 ascended the valley for about a mile to the N.E., 
passing two more mills worked by the same hot stream, and 
at length reached the sources themselves, where the water 
rushes out in several places on the east side of the hill, 
conspicuous even at a great distance by the dense volumes 
of steam they emit, and the white stalactitic concretions 
formed round the orifices of the springs. 

The heat of the water must be nearly equal to the boil¬ 
ing point, but unfortunately the thermometer 1 had with 
me was only graduated to 140® Fahr., all the rest being 
broken except one; I fancied the heat of the water was 
gfreater than that of Brusa. w'hich is 184® Fahr. With the 
exception of the Geysers of Iceland, which are in fact caul¬ 
drons of boiling water, and perhaps a source at Valencia 
in America, the heat of which is stated by Humboldt to be 
194", these are probably the hottest known springs in the 
world ; with these exceptions the hottest springs quoted by 
De la Beche are only 160" Fahr.* At one of the sources 
here described, the water rises up in a jet at least a foot and 
a half above the surface of the concretionary mound formed 
round its orifice : this is encircled by another boiling river 
from one of the springs above, and a natural bridge has 
been formed over the stream by the calcareous deposit, by 
means of which 1 was enabled to reach the summit. On 
one side this deposit has formed a steep cliff, over which the 
falling water has produced numerous stalactites, and a kind 
of overhanging rock eight or ten feet high. A strong smell 
of sulphur accompanies the outburst of the water, but it was 

^ * Dc la Ifeclw, Gfulof. Manual, p. 17. 


122 Part Second. —Etymology or the Parte of Speech. [§216 


A (compaire § 170). A further assimilation of the vowel of the 

S . i I S i i 

first syllable sometimes takes place, as ,^31 for ^^31, for 

S S j I i 

for ijXft; just as in the plural of substantives we find ,,^—5, l 5 ^®» 

i S j S jSj 

for pji, from 


216. If the noun from a verb tertim rad. be of the form 
J^. the vl^ productionis of the second syllable combines with the 

i# 3 ^ 9 ^ ^ r 

B radical \j into \:s \ ^ l 5 ^ 

from verba tertim rad. the third radical is converted into and 
combines in the same manner mth the productionis into y^. 

217. In the nomina verbi of the forms JUi, and JUi, 

* 

the third radical of verba tertiie rad. ^ et is changed into h^mza; 
as tbU., The same thing takes place in the verbal nouns 

of the fourth, seventh, and following forms, as ttk&l, 

% ^ * * * 

C %\yit ^\; and in that of the third, when it has the 

form JUi, as ;Tjl> from yj^C. This change is caused by the preceding 
long f^tha- 


218. The nomina verbi of the second form of verba tert rad. j 
et ^ always take the form SJjUu (§ 202, rem.), as In 

those of the fifth and 8 i.xth forms, the influence of the third radical 
D (always yj, § 169) converts the damma of the penult syllable into 

k^sra, and the syllables are contracted into . (according to 
§ 167, b, / 8 ). Hence for (^ 5 -^). for 




(fi) The Nomina Vide or Nouns that esrpress the Doing 
qf an Action once. 

219. That an act has taken place once (^), the Arabs indicate 
by adding the feminine termination 5- to the verbal noun. For this 



Ciup. xxzriii.] 


PICTURESQUE SCENERY. 
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too hot to taste near the source; lower down 1 could perceive 
no peculiar taste or smell in it. The rock whence the 
spring issues, and which is a green poq)hyritic trachyte, 
in some places much decomposed, presents an additional 
instance of the supposed connexion between thermal springs 
and rocks of igneous origin. 

On rejoining the high road near the mills we ascended 
the right bank of the Simaul Sd, the valley becoming more 
rocky and narrower, and the hills on our right more thickly 
wooded. For two miles in an E.S.E. direction the scenery 
w as very wild and picturesque; and the river, overshadowed 
by magnificent plane-trees, was winding far below us between 
steep and lofty hills, wooded to their highest summits. In 
this pass I procured some of the tuberous roots of the 
Arum dracunculus, growling on the edge of a landslip, 
where I could g^t at its deep and well-protected roots.* As 
we advanced the road became steep and narrow, and the 
projecting rocks made it difficult for the baggage horses to 
pass; but the scenery was very fine, while many w’ooded 
valleys and deep ravines penetrated right and left into the 
recesses of the mountains. Four miles from the hot springs 
our course became more easterly, over a stony plain along 
the banks of the river, lined with an avenue of plane* 
trees, whose spreading branches almost overshadowed the 
stream. This continued for several miles, until, leaving the 
river still on our right, wo crossed the stony plain, out of 
the apparently barren soil of which grew some of the finest 
and largest plane-trees 1 had met with. Eighteen miles 
from Singerli we crossed a considerable tributary of the 
river, winding down a well-cultivated valley from the 
north. Half a mile further we crossed the Macestus itself 
by a long wooden bridge, so slight and slenderly built, that 
it vibrated with the weight of a single horse. About a 

* Ninoe my return to EitglaiMl, §omt of Umm roots harr flowvrrd well in « 
garden at Cbclwa. One war exhibited in the Horticultural Society’s room in 
Uegeul-etivrt in June, ISdS, and mat mudi admired. 


I 230] 11. The NofjLtir A. Nouns Sfjhat. ^ Adj. —Ftcis. 133 


purpose tte form is ahvays selected in the first form of the A 

^ ■•] H* fl 

trilJteral verh, in the second, and in the first form of 

tJic quadtilitei’als. Rg. 

aJUU5, a^UJGi, aj^x^ 


tfn^ act of mlpmg^ sitUng doisn^ sirtkiti^^ 


drhikhiffj tuniinff ovor, givhi^ rejt, lycicmg, homuringy 

i-oUing arnff neghetmgf heiing unc&eeredy ir^ujidf inhuling or B 

iinu.£i}igy roUhigi bsing rol^y shttdd^nngy ojice. Tlieso nouns are 

^ ^'•r* ^ ^ a i 

called nombia or noons that express the doing of an 


action onco^ 


Run, a. Nouns of this soi.'tj dotived fi'om weah verbs, do not 

ff ^ i -r 4 D ^ 

diilhr in foim from those of the stixing verbs; aa 


i-jl, ^ f™ 


Rem. b. If the verbal noun happens to end m t-, the feminine 0 
termination S.1 cannot, of course, be appended to it, and the single^ 
neas of the action can only be expressed, by adding the adjective 

/ifl had jntg Of comjjasston upon 
kim once; and SO Vfith SjUX^b 

Rem. c. From these nouns a dual and a plural may be formed 

■>■ * d- 

to expi-ess the doing of the act twiee or oftencr; as dUh ^^I5j-aj, 

4 i ^ ^ ^ 

pi. bL* ‘ 

Reu. d. Other verbal nouns are but rarely used in this ivay; R 

^ J ^/rif fl -V . ■. ' 

as ^A;t “s*^, ^ goiTig On (t piigrznutgCt scanffy 

meetingy coming, once. 


(y) The Nonitna Speciei or Nouns rf Kind. 

320. Tlie or notai of khtdy has always the form iUs, 

aud indicates the manner of doing what is expressed by the verb; 

i- H rt Oh* 

as ajJtS, H \ % 4^1^, 3h5^, manner, modO;, or 
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[Ciuf. xutiii. 


mile ftirthcr wo reached a mill by the river side, where we 
had intended halting, but no provisions being forthcoming, 
cither for man or beast, without sending at least two miles 
for them, we proceeded to the yaila of the neighbouring 
village of Mumjik. The ascent was very steep, and the 
path bad for two miles, and I regretted leaving the pic¬ 
turesque neighbourhood of the river; however, we reached 
the yaila at half-past four, and found the villagers en¬ 
camped in small hute on a Hat space of ground near the 
summit of the ridge, several hundred feet above the river, 
and at least 2000 feet above the sea, as the barometer 
stood at 27.904 inch.; the attached thermometer 69.5; de¬ 
tached 71, at C p.M. 

Monday, June 5.—We left Mumjilc at half-past six, and 
descended to the banks of the Simaul Su. The valley here 
Incomes gradually wider, the lofty hills recede on cither 
side, while to the south the ground rises gently to a low 
range of wooded hills extending E. and W., in front of the 
loftier chain of Dcmiiji. This enormous talus, as it may be 
^led, is intersected by many deep ravines, and the ground 
is strewed with pebbles and boulders of quartz, micaceous 
granite, and gneiss, washed down from the hills. 

We continued over this undulating countrj’ in an almost 
easterly direction for above fourteen miles from Mumjik; 
the soil, composed of detritus from the surrounding moun- 
Uins, is either cultivated for com and opium, or covered 
with oak coppice. The l>oppy w’as only now beginning to 
flower, whereas at Bogaditza the peasants were collecting 
the opium ; this difiercnce may bo accounted for by the 
diATcrcnce of elevation, the barometer having fallen from 
29.352 inches at Bogaditza to 27.201 at Simaul, which we 
were uow approaching. 

Ai half-past nine we halted at a hut kept by a kind of 
police-guard, and had a cup of coffee, the common practice 
wherever the Aghas have thought it prudent to establish 
these posts, and the usual means of remuneration for the 



124 Part Second. —Etymology or the Parts of Speech. [§ 220 


A way of sitting^ riding^ sitting, eating, killing, dying, sleeping. Eg. 

yh he ts good as to his mannet' of voriting, he writes a 

good hand, *y-* ^uii JJJ he was killed in a miserable way, slu-JLj 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'tisa xoretched death ! 

Rem. a. The nom. specie! may, like the nom. verbi and nom. 
vicis, be used in a passive sense, as toag of being throuyn (from 

horseback), e.g. o-^** l^, to sit fast 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

B badly is better than to be thrown easily. ISometimes too it takes the 

9 

meaning of one of the derived forms of the verb; as Ijjs. manner of. 
excusing oneself, from jjual to excuse oneself; mode of veiling 

oneself, from she put on the jU^ or yashmak; <U»a loay of 

m ^ a ^9 * ^ ^ 

puUing on a turban, from or to put on a turban (^U^). 

Rem. h. If the nom. verbi has the form aJUi, we must have 
Q recourse to a circumlocution to express the idea of the nom. specie!; 
AS I nutde litm observe a reffim^n like a sick 

man, ijdU djjJLi / searched for it as for something precious; 

^9 9^ ^ *9^ 999^ * ^ 9ms» ^ 99m 9$9 

or else ju^aUI SjluzJI eJjJLi. So too witli 

S .» * ^ » J J 0^ »$ 

the derived forms of the verb, JjJjueJI >»|>^| s2^j£^\ I honoured 


f 0 0^ » 00* 300* bt 

him as a friend is honoured^ or 


D (S) The Nomina Loci et Temporis or Nouns qf Place and Time. 

9 te ^ ^ ^ 9 % ^ ^ 9% 

221 . The nouns called {fumina msis), or 

ipomina loci et temporis), are formed after the analogy 

of the Imperfect Active of the first form of the verb, by substituting 
the syllable > for the prefixes, and giving the second radical f^tJ^, 
if the Imperfect has fit^a or damma, but i^ra, if the Imperfect has 

9^9^ 

khsra. E.g. a place for drinking, a reservoir or waler-trough, 

from ^ dHnk, imperf. ths time or place for watering 


Chat. xxsTiit.] 


PLAIN OF 81MAUL. 
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protection they arc supposed to afford; here wc were told 
that Dcmiiji was three hours off amongst the hills. At 
half'past eleven wc passed the village of Aksar, half a mile 
off on the right and eleven miles from Mumjik, and the vil¬ 
lage of Yaselar Kieui on the left beyond the river. I was 
now on the look-out for some memorials both of Ancyra 
and Synaus, as we approached the sources of the Maces- 
tus; and an old man on the road said that there were ruins 
at Kilissc Kieui, four or five miles off to the E.N.E. 
This name being evidently derived from the existence of 
some building or ruin supposed to have been a church, 1 
proposed visiting them from Simaul. 

Shortly before two, p.m., we approached a ridge of hills 
running transversely across the valley, and entered a steep 
defile with low coppice wood on each side. This we ascended 
for about a mile, until wo emerged into the western end of 
the elevated plain of Simaul. The road led along the foot 
of high wooded hills on our right, intersected by deep 
ravines, and offering a grateful variety of wild and beau¬ 
tiful scenery, while the plain of Simaul stretched far away 
to the N. and E. The road itself was shaded with luxu¬ 
riant walnut-trees, and many villages lay scattered about 
on the hills and on the plain. Wc crossed several streams 
flowing from the mountains towards the lake of Simaul, 
on our left; but little of the water travels so far, being 
either absorbed by the soil, evaporated by the heat, or 
diverted by numerous channels for the purposes of irriga¬ 
tion. After traversing the plain for about six miles wc 
reached Simaul at a quarter after four. 

In exploring the town I discovered two interesting in¬ 
scriptions : * No. 330 was on a slab of marble, high up in 
the wall of the mosque, and 1 had great difficulty in getting 
a ladder sufficiently long to enable me to copy it. 1 have 
no doubt that the second word in the second line which 1 
co])icd as CYMOV should be read CVNAOY, and that it 

• Spe Ap^mdix, No*. 330 aud 331. 
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{atm&lsjf Ttom to drink^ imperf. time ichetty or A 

place where, aiie is tkf^owji dotett or from oj^ to throw down, 

imperf, \ a piace where writing is tawjJU., a schod, frona 

*.,.^1^ to write, imperf. i a place ikf egre^ iicid 

iwgress, from ^ji. So go out, imperf jind to go in, miperf 

1 J aj- » i ^ 

Jjfcjj ; the place where, or time when, several persons sit, room, 

j'-ph fl-ij- 

assembly, party, from to sit, imperf. ; jL^aJL-j this place 

K -H- ^ ^ , / -Ph- 

fiimefif of or wwififfybjv from to aim at, mahe/or, imperf, B 


Rmj. a, The^ nouns fkiie called (.jjdiJl bscause irme aud 

place are, as it ^v'ei’e, the vessels iii iivhich the act Or state iS) con- 
tained- 


Kem, b, T^velv-e of those nouns, tliougli derived fi'oui verba in 
which the chaiucterlstic vowel of the Imperfect is damifta^ takOj not- 
withstanding, k^sm } vij;. 


the place wheic animals ms slaHffhteredj slaaghterAoiLse or Q 
sliantbles. 


2, 


l3< A 


wltercoii one res^, the elhow. 


a fr ,H 



i. 

a * ^ 

6- J^jAhs 

7. 

4 ii j- 

S. 

4 d- bt 

9, 



qf prost^'ation in praya', a '^rwsiiaey 
any^iing falls, 
whnre one dwells, habiiation. 
where tfte sun rises, the easL 
of aecsTii or 

fehere the stm sei^t die icesS. 

if division, in particular, ndiere the hair dicid/iB 
in di^erent directions, the crOMfit qf tfte head. 

lohere a plant grotos. 
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11. the place tchere the breath pasitu Urrough tf^ 7MMre, tfic 

nostril 

12 . Ai: .... loAere a sacrifice is offwed during a religious 

festival 

Of these, nos. 5, 7, 9, 11 , and 12, may be pronounced with 
fitiko^ and the same license is extended by some grammarians to all 

A. ti. At**' * J » t t t »t 

tiio rest Instead ox some say and even -- 

The verb to coUecl which has fitha in the imperf., also makes 
*'*"**■' 

^ 0 ^ < or a place of collecting, meeting or assetnbling. The 

vowel of the first syllable is variable in also and 

« place of hiding or concealment, a small room or closet. 


See § 228, rem. a; and compare the variations in 


a garment 


worn {bg a woman) next the skin; a book, a copy qf the 

Kot^dn; and JjLc a robe with ornamental borders. 

C Rem. c. The k^ra of the second syllable distinguishes in many 

cases the nomina temp, et loci from the which, as a 

general rule, takes fttha in the second syllable. Thus 

xiomina verbi or infinitives; whilst 
are nonaina temporis or loci. 

Rem. d. This class of nouns exists in the other Semitic 
languages. In Hebrew, the vowel of the first syllable has fre- 
D quently been weakened into — and as 

Dipa (Dipp), aipp nano (lUsM narp (iLopi). 


222 . Nouns of time and place, formed from verba primm rad. 
j et (j, retain the first radical, even though it be rejected in the 
Imperfect of the verb 142, 144), and have invariably khra in the 

second syllable. E.g. watering-place, from to go down {to 

draw water), imperf. jyj; the time or place of a promise or 

appointment, fixed time or place, from to promise, imperf. Jju ; 
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SIMAUL^ ANC. SVNAUS, 




alludes to the ancient Synaus, I believed too at the time 
that the name was spelt with two N'sj as Sytmaus; but this 
is difiproved by its coins, A crack in the stone also seemed 
to run through the letter M, which rendered it more indis¬ 
tinct than the others. Nor is it an unusual thing in, these 
old inseripticTis to see two letters Joiaed together^ which 
may have been the case in the present instance* thus* M, 
There is no doubt that Synaus stood either on the site of 
Simaul* or very near* Some Oriental scholars say the 
name should he written Siinau* without the final /; this, 
by a mere substitution of m for ii* is the same os the geni¬ 
tive form of the old word. 

From a low hill near the outskirts of the town on which 
arc the ruins of a castle* is an extensive view of the plain 
and late of Simaul* seven or eight miles off to the W.N.W* 
This lake is the source of the Maeestus* which according to 
Strabo flowed from Ahhaitis* a district belonging to the 
Mysians, as the coins with the legend M I'SON ABB:\.lTf2N 
clearly show * although Aiicyra* situated at the sourccfl of 
the Macestus, was said to he in that part of Phrygia called 
Epictetus. There is very little doubt that the rich and 
ejctensive plain now called Simaul Ova was part of* if not 
the very district called Abbaltis* and was couaequcntlj at 
one time considered ai part of the province of Alysia* al¬ 
though afterwartls included in that of Phrygia Epictetus. 
If* therefore, the above reading of CVNAOV is not satis^ 
factory, wfl might eupjKKse (not an unusual occurrence) that 
the lapidary in cutting the inscription transposed the letters 
M and C* and wrote CVMOV Instead of MVCO^'* meaning 
the Mysiiin bishop Stephan us, to distinguish him from 
others of the same name* 1 am inclined however to look 
upouCA NAU’l" as the proper reading* 

The other inscriptiou* which has been built into the wall 
of a house# is in honour of a magistraieof the name of Eicin^ 
niuB, sou of Arteinidorus* who had honourably dbtin^niisbed 
hinifielf. It begins with HBOVAHKAIOAHMOS, but 
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the plac6 anptMn/f is pat^ n pla^, from to ptU (foidrjij, A 

to plitcSy imperf. S ^ pla&f that w dreads, from to bs 

afraid, impeif. sloji^lt or i^ita^miro, fi-nm to 

stick iti the mild, imperf. J^>d; j“*s^ a gams rti hazft)d^ from j 

to play at hasfard, impeif. 

^ 4 #- 0 r' 

Rem, Here tlie ^^^ 70 ^ should, atiictly £pe*kingj hnva the 

5a.me form as the nnmina loci et temp., but the grammarians give B 
some examples with f^tha in the second syllable, as JL^^. 

SS3. Those fomned from verba media; md. j et undergo 
changes analogous to those Euffered by the Imperfect of the verb 
150); that is to say, after the second radical has taken fetha or 
according to § this vowel is thrown back upon the vowelless 
first radical, and the j or is changed into the liomogeneous letter 

of prolongation (! or 1 ^). E.g, (.j'>i-s) place <if standing, phce, 
from >L5 to stand, impcrf, >>« diviJtg-pksce, C 

y x- _ Jr t ^ J i t ^ ^ J- f ^ i ^ 

trom to dive, imperfr i t and 

a place that is ds-eaded, from to fear, impetf 

Jj-i** j-j- ^ ^ j- ^ tiff ■«> 

(wijduj), and to fear, imperf, vWi ('--ine) j 0-s^ (J-i^) 

''i > - A"^' 

place of resting at mid-day, from Jls As sleep at mid-day, impen. 

iJA)- 

5 f ^ f ^ + 

EiEM. The j has in this case regularly the form with 

fit in the second syllable, as *jU, JU, jli#, retn^tt (from ,^7 for D 
etc,), being ditmJged or published (from for ; 

but many verba med, take in prtference the form with i, as 
or or or 

Or JsAiCfl or JLjLo or jJlX*, or 

See g 30S, 

224. Those formed from verba fertile rad. j Ct violate the rule 
laid down m § 221, for they always take/^fAtt in the second syllable, 



Ciur. xjixviii.J 


SHAP KHAxS A DAOH- 
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the name of the town. I have Doheskation, however, 
in attributing it to Ancyra, as we find amongst the coins 
of that city one of Antoninus Pius^ with the legend El’ll- 
AiKINIOY APXANRYPANJ^N. The character of the 
inscription would apply well to the same age, and it ss 
therefore not unlikely that the coin and the inecription 
refer to the same individual. I think it will appear that 
neither Ancyra nor SyTiaus were very far removed from the 
present site of Siinaul.* 

The poppy is cultivated very eautensively in this plain, 
and is sold to the agents of the govemnient for S5 piastres 
per oke, contilning 400 drams. Tobacco and flax are also 
g^wn in large quantities j the latter* called keten by the 
Turks, is here produced for the purpose of making linen, 
and not for linseed, as on the shores of tho Slack Sea. 
The plain is bounded to the east by the lofty and pointed 
mountain called Shap Khana Dagh, so called from a vil¬ 
lage of that name half way on the road to Ghiediz, which 
derivea its name from Shap (alum), said to be procured 
there in considerable quantities. This mountain ia that 
which is called Morad Dagh in the itiapa, but which 1 had 
been told at Ghiediz should be called Ak Dagh. 1 am 
inclined to think it is the \Ions Teumus of the ancients, 

Tucaday, J une G.—I started early with my tutar and a 
suriji to see the ruins and the castle at Kilisse Kieui, three 
houm to the NAV., and close to the lake from which the 
Simaul Su issues. After retracing for two miles our road 
of ycatertlay, wc struck off to tho right across the plain to 
the N*W., in the direction of the hill or kaleh at the 
end of the lake. As wc approached it wc were 
obliged to wind round the mar&hcs on our right, which arc 
Connected with the lake, passing by a fountain near the foot 


• Tbe followntf table 
Biuai comet;— 

Skouul to D«uirJ! , 
„ „ tihirilLo . 

PP ,p Uibak . 


[liiCii»c« to the nnrcit bnriu wbm nie lU tbf 
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ACROPOLIS' OF ANCYRA. 


[CttAr. xxxTiit. 


of the hilU. Here 1 obeervcd two large blocks of a coarse 
red trachyte, which from tlieir peculiar shape and form ap¬ 
peared to have been seats of a theatre. 

At ten we reached a remarkable-looking hill, the Acro¬ 
polis of an ancient city, which I have no hesitation in 
calling Ancyra of Phrygia. It is situated close to the lake, 
and is almost insulated, being only connected by a narrow 
point with the range which forms the western boundary of 
the plain. A massive wall of rude stones extends round 
the summit of the hill towards the west, where it is highest, 
and other walls aud broken pottery arc visible throughout. 
Its situation agrees very closely with Strabo's account,* 
who says that the Macestus flows from Ancyra of Abbaitis, 
near which arc its sources. The lake may fairly be called 
the source of the river, which flows out of it a deep and 
rapid stream; no river of any consequence falls into it, 
and it must therefore be mainly supplied by subterranean 
springs, for the rills of water which we crossed before 
reaching Simaul arc almost entirely absorbed by heat, or 
diverted for irrigation before they reach the lake. 

Descending from the Acropolis towards the village of 
Kilissc Kieui on the west, we {>a8sed a remarkable hollow in 
the hills through which the road now passes, but which had 
every appearance of having been a theatre; near it 1 ob¬ 
served many large Hellenic blocks lying about in the fields 
or forming rude inclosurcs. In the village were two im¬ 
perfect inscriptions,! one of which contains some unusual 
characters, probably of Christian times, as one word appears 
to be 0EOAOrOC or 0EOAOPOC. The other is on a 
pedestal of red trachyte lying on the ground, and is still 
more imi)crfect, and scarcely legible. 1 also saw some 
broken shafts of columns, one of which appeared to be 
Doric, and another pedestal, once probably inscribed. All 
the fragments consisted of trachyte, with the exception of a 
small piece of marble, on which were rudely carved two 
winged Cupids and a bull's head. 

• Lib. xii. p. 576. f Scr Appendix, Noe. 3J) uid 33J. 
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A whatever be the vowel of the Imperfect In regard to their contraction, 

J 

they follow the analogy of the verbal nouns from the same verbs 
(§ 213). E.g. jo/octf qf rqfuge, from to 

escape, imperf. pasture-ground, from to 

pasture or graze, imperf. place whstv one 

^ tt * % ft * ft 

stops, from to stop, imperf. from 


tf 


*ff t 


to go OT resort to a place, imperf. a fold, from 

B v^>l» to fold, imperf \S^. ; ® bend, from to bend, 

imperf 

Rbm. The jjudbo has the same form, as from 

imperf. from imperf. 


225. Nouns of time and place not unfrequently take the feminine 

^ ^ ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

C form S-; as iU*U ttme ox place qf occupation, business; ^jJL* the 

««r a e 

place where cattle, etc., are watered; the part of a svoord with 

which the blow is struck, the edge; <Uf>u a halting-place, a station; 


t ftf tfftf 


5jU,« (ijyi-*) a cave; 51^ pasture-ground. If derived from 

a strong verb, the second rad. frequently has in this case damma 


instead of fitha; as 5;-io cemetery, place for drinking, ban- 
queting-room, watering-place. Some nouns have even three 

I) forms; as a place whei'e one suns oneself or sits in the sunshine, 

I 

3SX^ a place where people petish, a deeerL Peculiar is aJix« the 
place where a thing is supposed to be, from lo think, suppose, 
imperf 

S t f t f 

Rem. The is liable to the same variations, though 

3JjuU is the normal form, as Sujum^ huriffer. For example: 



Ciur. xxxTiii.] 


ADA KIEUI. 


I >7 

Half a mile north of the village we visited a narrow 
gorge, through which the superabundant waters of the lake 
escape and flow down a rocky glen with a considerable fall. 
This spot may be called the real source of the Macestus, 
and the body of water is very great. Its general direction 
is nearly due west, and it is said, as well as the lake, to 
be well stocked with fish. To the east of the Acropolis of 
Ancyra is a small village called Ada Kieui (island village), 
built on a narrow neck of land extending into the lake; in 
winter it is an island; the inhabitants arc said to be almost 
exclusively fishermen. 

Returning to Simaul. 1 visited several of the villages 
both in the plain and at the foot of the Dcmiiji moun¬ 
tains, in search of inscriptions and other vestiges of an¬ 
tiquity. Of the former I found none, but large blocks of 
marble and broken columns were visible everywhere, par¬ 
ticularly at Ycniji Kieui, one mile E.S.E. from Ada Kieui, 
and at Chai Kieui, near the high road, where we met a 
party of travelling Turks perched on a wooden platform 
amongst the branches of a plane-tree near the cafe: we 
ascended to it by a very rotten ladder, and, a la Turqve, 
unceremoniously seated ourselves amongst them. Hafiz 
was soon at home with his company, seeming to know some¬ 
thing about the birth-place of each of the strangers, and 
laying down the law with his usual pertinacity. The prin¬ 
cipal villages which I visited were Euleulcr, Dcmiiji I^eui, 
Deirmen Kieui, and Beyjik Kieui. 

In the evening 1 received a visit from an Armenian 
hakim or physician, who had been sent for from Kutahiyah 
by the Turkish governor. He pretended moreover to be 
a collector and connoisseur of coins. His medical skill was 
proved by producing what he called a snake’s horn, which 
he asserted was an infallible antidote against poison. ** If.” 
said he, " a small quantity be scraped off with a piece of 
gold, and swallowed in a little water by one who has been 
either poisoned or stung, he will be iininediatcly cured." It 
appeared to me fo resemble a boar's tusk, and may have 
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4 hkAk l 

ii^ pi^efeiienDe to ^ a 11^ A 

K -r ,» H 

J i I 

^K-tH- a-H--r>K ^ / 4-K PKJF^-h- 4 -r^£ -H ^ A H* 

or j, ^A^nSb-^ ^ ^JkJtd ^ ^juLa. 

22G^ Somo nouns of time and place, derivetl frotn vetba primic 

13 K •» -9 k 

rEvd, j et i^, tako the fonn Jbii* {see S 22fi). E.g. ilffHf of 

H-K K f -H 

from to tfiiir; [or place\ for the 

K K K 9 > 

fulfilmeiit of a promiso, fi-om to promi^; OU^ tims 

{ort: placo for tlie performn-nco of some actionjj from to fie a tlms. B 

Rem. Fi-osn the strong verb this form is vei-y mre, as, or 

f> * <1 r'H- * ,H 

= 5u5jbA^; but in n^thiopic it is the usual form from all vcrbSj 

_ a*,' _ t t ^ *0 r 

as mSarak = tn^ritb » 


027. The nouns of time and place from tlie derived forms of 
the triliteiul verb^ or from the qnadriliteral, are identical in form 

Virith the wojMfnrip or passiye participles. E.g. « place 0 

<f pm^/ei^ praf); tfio tme of ejitennff -upon 

the Diomin^ or to enter ttpott th time of ‘moi'iiittg 

or eoeoh ^); tlio ptaeo ih-otiff^ iehtdi, or tlo^ fmo 


a t 


one h made to to ‘make one enter} or go oat to make 

f I KKKd fl K j- * .> 

go out) ;, place or time tf returning itt j 

K K K A 5 tH » ,J 

a plftce ‘where things a^'c collected to be callected ); place J> 

the f’d dag of the ‘month 


or time of meeting (^jjaIJI to meet} ^ 

(J^l Jv^' Ihe itew moon aj>pearrd ); a puice where one 

4 k-»K#J 

rollt anything roll); a place where (camels) are 

crowded together to be fffithe^-cd together m u crowd'}. 

Resi, The same form is also used os a from 

the derived forms of the triliteral verb and from the cjuadrLlltei-al; 

. P*^ 

Srgr the bei7ig it^ted or tested = or ; {..5'-*-^ ™ 


IV* 


IT 



LEAVE SIMALl^ 


[Cjur. 


I2S 

btMin a piece of simple hartsliom; its chief efficacy being in 
the piece of gold supplied, of course, by the patientn His 
next display was in the nniuisniatic line^ when he produced 
a Russian silver five-eopcck piece and some Byzantine cop¬ 
per coins of the very worst timchs and execution. 

Wednesday, June 7.—Siinaul to Seleudi, twelve hours. 
We started at seven, the morning being cool and agreeable, 
and the horses excellent. Leaving the town, we continued 
a short way along the plain of Simaul to the east, crossing 
several small streams flowing towards the lake. About a 
mile and a half from Siinaul the road turns to the south, 
and we entered a narrow and welbcultivatcd plain; this wo 
ascended in the same direction, and soon reached the low 
hills in advance of the Deinirji mountains ; hero wo entorod 
a wooded valley which narrow'cd as we advanced towards 
the hills connecting iho mountains on the west with Shap 
Khana Dagh on the east. The bills consist of thinly- 
laminated micaceous sandstone, sometimes breaking into 
large flags. 

Five miles from Simaul we reached the Gummit of the 
ridge, at its lowest point. Here the barometer stood at 
26.220, giving an elevation of 3780 feet above the sea i tho 
mean of several observations at Bimaul gave a height of 
2686 feet. Descending from thence we entered a deepval* 
ley, watered, by a small stream which we followed the whole 
day until it mixed its w aters with those of tho Ainch Chai 
near Sclendi. Our course became rather more westerly, 
and about six miles from the summit, leaving the valley, we 
ascended the hills on the right, and after crossing a consi¬ 
derable mass of protruded igueous rocks, soon found our- 
selves upon an extensive table-land sloping slightly to the 
south, and consisting of alternating hard and soft l>cds of 
volcajiie sand and peperibe ; further south these l>cd& were 
overlaid by a white Gfetaecous liiuestune, the surface of 
which was in some places covered with boulders of trachyte 
and basalh 

At noon I halted amidst ao outburst of lava for a meri- 
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B 


letting (oamels) graze in 0^ inUrval of their being vxUered - jUJ; 

^ t 9 i* t 

the rending in pieces « ^ guarding cae'efuily = 

JJUL« fighixng yfa or aJUUU; jUL« Ous making a raid or 
ybray sSjUl; q^tc<u>7t= IjLicI ; or 

tossing to and fro = ^^JUu, ; J^UJU 0^ pressing heavily on, 

wronging =■ ; JyioLa^ to make a clashing or ringing sound — 

^ULoJLo; ^_^xl£noJI 4 XPt ^t, to God is (our) complaint of 

this event (2uu3^) and {on Hint) is (our) reliance. 

(e) The Nomina Instrumenti or Nouns that indicate the 
Instrument. 

228. The nouns which denote the instrument th^t one uses 
in performing tlie act expressed by a verb, are called in Arabic 

il'ill ii^\, nomina instrumenti. They liave the forms J***-*, JUA«, 


and and are distinguished from t)ie nouns of place and time 

C by the ktera with which the prefixed >« is pronounced. When derived 
from verba med. rad. j et they remain uncontracted. E.g. 
a fie, Dpom to file; a lancet, from to cut; hjM and 

9^9 9*9 . J, . 9^9 

a lancet; uk\fik9, a pair qf scissors; or ^llAe, a key; 

9^9 *999 *99 9 9 9 9 9 

and a comb; a cupping-glass; ,,■ C< and 

sLjSL^, a hioom; ^cuU (for »,>xcuL«), a pair qf scissors; iJL..*, a 
D packing-needle; an iron instrument foi- marking a camel’s foot 
(from ^1); a pad placed tindet^ a /wrse^e saddle (from^^) 
a branding-iron (from ; olh-^t ® balance or pair of scales (from 

99 9 9 99 9 999 9,9 999 

Ojf) I o.fan; a bridle or halter; a small 

probe for applying koW to the eyes; a needle; JuJL and 

a net or snare; Sl^ (for a staiicase or ladder; 

4 ^ d 

a sti-atner ; a branding-iron or cautei'y. 


Ckiap, xjxviir.j 


%TiLD SCESEflV. 


J!>0 


clioii observation, aaer which we passed cio«c to the village 
of Kan Kiciii, and immediately dgecended into a deep and 
picturesque ravine, where we quitted tlic limestone, and 
again came upon the underlying trachytie conglomerate 
and volcanic sand, where difls and rugged rocks rose above 
the thickly w ooded bank. At one e. jr. we again entered 
the deep valley, with a large stream Hewing at the foot of 
]>recipitous cliffs, ibc beds of which were much eontorted^ 
As we descended the grandeur of the scenery increased; 
on each side the rooks rase to a greater height, and an in¬ 
sulated hill on the left in the middle of tho valley, with 
the horizontal stratification of its beds, prc?seiited the ap^ 
pdaiunce of the Acropolis and w'alls of an ancient city. 
For somQ distance our road continued along the right bank 
of the valley* the stream flowing Jar below us in a gloomy 
chasm on the left, 

A sudden turn in the road at two j-.ofjened a splendid 
view to the S.SAV, beyond the limit of the valley* and com- 
niandlng the extensive range of level table-lauds between 
the Ilcnnus and the Aineh Chat The path became more 
precipitous and rocky* and the horses had much difficulty 
in keeping their footing* from the sloping nature of the 
ground and the loose stones w ith which it was encumbered j 
while black and red igneous and trachytiq rocks rose up on 
every side* adding much geological interest to the pic¬ 
turesque beauty of tlie scenery. At half-iuist two wc had 
descended to the bed of tho river* and halted for some time 
under the shade of the plane trees on lU bank. A caravan 
ot cfltcrjis or muleteers was also stopping there, who liosiii- 
tahly supplied us with bread and yaourt. Although very 
uncommon in the plains* mules are constantly used in the 
mountainous districts and paaics aa beasts of burthen, the 
camel being too heavy and unwieldy for such difficult and 
rugged paths. 

llic dcBcedt from the ridge of Demiiji to this sijol (and 
we had crossed it at the lowest point) bad been very rapid. 

c larometer rose to :21S',I77 inches* iiulicatmg a descent 

VOL. ir. 
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1* frtJ iJtJ -iJflJjL 

K£M. f!r A very few have the forin jjAi-i or ; as A 

■S-ifl-J ■ 3 ,'frj jj-ij 

ffsiffBd/ re stuord; a apimd^j Jm_^ 

(in fiyr iniroduoiri^ Piediciiie into the 

n^-pj-d>* -p, fl,rf 

jtMBiiM or ?fmllei ; ^|h}u£^ -a The form ie 


also used. 

Ksm. b. Tlie correspondii^g Hebrew nouus have _ and _, as 
well as _, ill the first syllable; e.g. ^ 

H'nDTD. 


(0 The Niijiima Agsatie et Pa^mitis, 

B ^ H ,1^ ^ ^ E 

239. Tlie uoT^iia wliidi the Arab GrammaTianft call J^sUll flo^h 
notttitM affeiiii.'i, and J^juLaJI mmina ptUmUis, are visj-hal C 

Oi^ectiiiee, i.e. adjectives derived from verbs, and nearly coirespaud in 
nature and significfitieii to wlmt we call parlkipks. 

ItEM. These verbal adjectives often become in Arabic, as in 
other languages, substantives. 


330- The verbal adjectives, derived from the first fonu of the 
tnlitetal verb, have two prineifjal fotuifi, namely^ the nomen agoutis, 

and the nomen patientis, JjjAi*. b.g. iorkinfj, a scribe 

or seci-etar^, from io wriit?, m/rktcti, a istUr, from ; J> 

^l ^ d-H-d- 0-Jd.H 

ja>'^ seritiilffy a ser^ntt fY 0 rm^ j>^ to serivd, a Jrtdster, 


H-P-dK ^ f -*■ 

from ; ^(,£3!*- jitd^in^, ajiidge^ from^jAtt- to judge; being, 

^ j- ^ Jt it j 

from fv be; fomd^ eo;ts 6 htg, from j-a-s, to be found, to 

a j t ^ Si 

e^risi; nt&df it mitdnian, from to be possessed, Co be mtd. 

Eem, fiv When formed from and the traneitios Jjti (as 

to femr, w^j to Hde o?!, to knoWt to toticft), these 
nomina agentis ai'e not only iml partieipleSj. indicating a temporary, 
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of nearly 2C00 feet. Starting again soon after three wc fol¬ 
lowed the course of the stream by an easy road as far as 
Selcndi, where we arrived in three hours, our course chang¬ 
ing gradually to the west. During iht'se three hours our 
descent was only 200 feet, the barometer at Selcndi stand¬ 
ing at 28.396 in. The micaceous sandstone again ap|)eared 
in the bottom of the ravine, underlpng, at a much greater 
inclination to the south, the volcanic and tufaceous Ixj^ls. 
Since crossing the Demiiji mountains wo have seen very 
little vegetation ; the deep glens have generally some cop¬ 
pice and underwood, but the mountain sides are invariably 
barren, and present a very different appearance from the 
luxuriant woods, which from the base to the summit cover 
the northern flanks. 

It has been generally supposed by modem %vritera that 
Selcndi is on the banks of the Ilermus;* this is an error, 
the Aineh Ohai on which it stands is an inconsiderable 
stream, particularly at this season of the year, and falls 
into the hlermus twenty miles lower down. It is sup]>osed 
to represent the ancient Silandus, a town mentioned in the 
acts of the council of Chalcedon as an episcopal see of 
Lydia, and known also from its coins; 1 was therefore 
<lisap|K>inted at not finding any vestiges of antiquity. It 
is a very small place, not containing above a hundred mud- 
built houses, with flat terrace-roofs, which even at a short 
distance cannot bo distinguished from the surrounding 
parched and arid soil. 

Ihursday, June 8.—Selcndi to Koula, eight hours. 
SUrting early wc descended the banks of the Aineh Chai 
for about seven miles in a W.S.W. direction, crossing and 
recrossing the shallow stream several times; the peasants 
were just beginning to cut their com, the first I had seen 
cut this year; the opium was already collected. The hills 
to the south having a northern exposure were generally 
well wooded, whilst those on the opposite side, which were 
bare of wood, produced excellent crops of com. Six miles 

• CfAinrT, Aua Minor, ruL i. p. 404. 
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A transitory or accidental action or state of being, but also serve as 
adjectives or substantives, expressing a continuous action, a ha- 

bitual state of being, or a permanent quality; e.g. 

(see above), a scholar^ ascetic. But if from 

the itUransUive and from Jjii, they have only the participial 
sense, the adjectival being expressed by one or other of the nominal 

4 ^ 9 ^ 

forms enumerated in § 231. Thus or JiV l*dng glad, 

B rejdciiig, being cowardly, julL being liberal, being 

naiTow or confined, are participles; the adjectives which indicate 
the corresponding permanent qualities or characteristics are 

and JJkj^ or gladsome, cheery^ OW cowardly, >1^ 

9 ai ^ 

bountfvi, generons, and narrow. [Comp, however § 232, i*ein. 6.] 

Ruu. b. The nomen ngentis Jali is said to be used occasionally 
in place of the nomen verbi or actionis, as in tlie phrase 
c for Ul*i ^; but this is more frequently the aise with the nomen 

tit* 

patientis (compare § 227, i-em.) E.g. = labour, 

f j f ^ •>» . * S.. 

effort, onds = wiA»., swearing, an oath; 

J j $ ^ ^ 

lyuu» =: JJi« understanding, 
intelligence; =jxij, hwmedye, jiorcepiion; = pro- 

^ 9 i 9•» 9 » 9 ^ 99 t 

mtsin^, a promise; jymffS—jmmi affluence, opposed to 

9 it* 9 9 t 9 * 

peivury, distress; cySj*9 =: ^j, to trot quickly (of a camel); = 

j) to trot easily (do.); to go gently (do.); 

♦ . ^ 9 i 9 * 

= y)ycu^, being in existence, being got or acquired; = 

iMrdiness, sturdiness, endurance. The fein. is like- 

9* i 9 * 9* J 9 * 9* i 9 * 9* it* 

wise occasionally so used, as Sj y xJLo, iSjj^*a*« = 

9 9 9* i 9 * 9 9 

Ovt telling of (he truth, opposed to lying; 

* * 

.** it * .** i 9 * *** it * 

and also a cognate form f^yuU, os 

Rbn. c. Conversely, the nomen actionis is sometimes used 
instead of the nomen agentis and patientis, or os an adjective. 

* t * iit*l * * *** * i iit^ * 

£.g. Lc£sj I came to him liding hal’d, = Lo^tj; 
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Ijclow Sclcndi wc passed through Tefen Kicui, a small 
village, containing only ten or twelve houses, and dependent 
upon the former A mile further wo turned south, and imme¬ 
diately on crossing the river began a winding ascent up the 
steep hills which separate it from the Hormus. The lower 
beds consist of horizontal sands and micaceous sandstone, 
the same as that already observed above Selendi; the up|)er 
beds, which arc equally horizontal, are white cretaceous 
limestone resting directly on the sandstone, the intervening 
beds of volcanic tuff having apparently thinned out. * 

After a winding ascent of nearly two miles we reached 
the summit of the ridge, where a very singular view pre¬ 
sented itself to the S. and E. j different detached masses 
of an extensive table-land, once the bottom of an ancient 
sea or lake, and through which the Ilermus has washed 
itself a deep and winding bed, were spread out before us in 
parallel lines, with many distant peaks and mountain chains 
beyond them to the S. and S.E., like islands above the hori¬ 
zon of the sea. A little to the W. of S., I caught the first 
view of the high peak of Kara Devlit, or black inkstand of 
Koula, already seen on my former journey.+ Further to 
the west were the other volcanic cones of the Catacccaumcne, 
with the adjacent summits of Mount Tmolus beyond, whilst 
to the S.E. the mountains of Tacmac were just visible. The 
whole country was barren and uncultivat^, scarcely a tree 
in sight, and the little verdure which had once been there 
was burnt up. 

Descending from this elevated table-land, wc passed over 
a low mass of crystalline rocks, partly quartzosc and partly 
calcareous, l>elonging to the same formation as the meta- 
morphic rocks of Koula, which form the bottom of this 
lacustrine basin. A Little further on was a Turkish burial- 
ground, containing many fragments of pedestals: on one of 
these were the remains of an inscription rendered illegible 

• For ibe Gvology of thi« dutricl, iec ibrTnnsMlioiM of tbe Ocolo^ical Soeirtjr, 
rol. ri. p. II. 

• Sw autc, rol. i. |t. 136. 
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I spoke to hiin, faee to face (lit, lip to = 4l±U^ A 

I him /4Mfi to face (lit^ eye to oycjy = L^jIsho; Sj—c I shm 

him iji eoJd blood (lit- hound, confned or held, st> tliat he cotild not 

flj-D,, u*,, a j ^ ua,- 

resist or escape), = j Jj^* J^j> S|^J, JjLt 

« jn^t flimij « ^nM tootnan, just vten, i j>^ °Wi 

touter to/izoh sinJes itUo the ffrc}llnd^ ^ ■w’j^ ® 

cfij'Aum 02 ^ t/ie enztr, ^t (JJ* f/te^ ore B 

creatuTSS (lit. ergatioft) of tPodf = dSlf 


Hum. d. ^Jxli is tine Amin. II'&H (with 

d foe a). The fgriti does not occur in cither of tltesc 

languages, the Heb. nsiug instead of it Jyts, Etud the 

Ai-ana. S'lDp = J-" (see § 332 , reni. c). 


231., Besides? these, tlieiie a-re other verbal ad^'cetaves derival 

j- A C J tl K 

from tlie first form of the verb, and called tU-'W 0 

io^^ecttves lohieh are tnade like, or a^sstmihdm fo, the jpur- 

thlplesit viz. ill rcsiHJOt uf their inhectiuiL Of these tlio following 
fire the priiieitial. 


1. 


0. 

JUi 

2, 

■5 H- H- 

10. 


S. 

■5 f 

u. 

•3 

4* 

Jii 

12. 

4 J.H 

5. 

4 A 

13, 


d. 

3 fl j 

14. 

^ H £■ .H 

7, 

J- J 

15. 

iL^ 

8, 

Jii 

Id. 

d A E 

Jjjl 


232« Moat of tliese Mljectives come from neuter verbs, and 
express, partly, a q^uality inherent and permanent in a person or 


*32 


THE HERHLS, 


[Ciun 


by time and weather* Beyond tbis was a fountain or reser¬ 
voir for water constructed upon, a rather unasuall plan: a 
deep pit is dug in the ground^ which is reached by means 
of A long flight of steps escavated in the solid rock, and 
complclclj On closet]; fresh and cool water is always to be 
found in earthen jars at the bottom of the stairs. 

The Kara Devlit of Koula was still before ub, and I 
could distinctly trace the black stream of lava flowing to- 
w'ards the l-rermus from its cindcry cone* following all tho 
sinuosities of the valleys, and leaving a few insulated green 
hilts round which it had flowed. These I afterwards ascer¬ 
tained were portions of lava of a more ancient period, 
which bore a richer vegetation. As we descended from 
the table-lands and terraces into a narrow valJcy watered 
by a small stream flowing into tho Hemius, we passed 
several boulders of aggregated clusters of basaltic columns 
lying on the ground] they had fallen from the basaltic 
capping of tlie table-land to the S,E.* from which they 
are now separated by the ravine. At ten we reached the 
Ilermus: its stream was rapid and clear^ which surprised 
me when 1 rocollected its muddy colour in the plains of 
Sardis^ and the nature of the country tlmongh which it 
flows. This apparent contradiction, however^ may he 
plaincd, when wc recollect that the Selendi Chai* which falls 
into it lower down, pusses through a sandy soil, whereas 
the Hermus, down to this point at least, comes from a 
limestone country, traversing districts abounding in igneous 
and metamorphic rocks, wdth pebbles of which its bed is 
here filLecL It flows in a windiog direction through rocky 
ehanncls fanned by perpendicular elifla of basalt slightly 
coltimnar on the south, and hy altered cretaceous rocks 
on the north, some of which have acquired the appear¬ 
ance of quartn reaiuito, in consequence of their contact 
with the basaltic lavas of Kara Devlit. We halted for a 
few minutes at the guard house by the river, a building 
formed of dried leaves and boughs, and then continued for 
:il>out n mile up the right hank in a southerly direction 
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A thing,—which is their most usual signification (see § 38),—and, partly, 
a certain degree of intensity. Examples: 1 . wJto difficult, from 

' * ' V ' f 't*' * ' i' * * ' , 

; easy, from sweet, from i wtrye. 


from^^xL-o; JAJ» tender, from JiJ» strong, hardy, acute, clever, 

- * J ^ ^ t ^ 

from ; jli* rough, rugged, from jSJ ^; jJi unclean, from jJJ. 


t ^ 


2 . Ji4 brave, from JiJ: handsome, from jJ>s from 

jJ-i. 3 and 4. J^, glad, from j^\, jJ^, proud, 

B self-conceited and insolent, from and in pain, from 

hr'y* having a swollen stomach, from dirty, from 

* * * * ^ t , * , , , * 

(foi* L5^) "* 

' * S ' ' ' ' * 

(for pet'ishing, from having his foot or hogf chafed, 

from ^A».; ^3 do., from ; v>h^» 0^> clever, intelligent, from 

* * ^ j ^ <1^4 j.. r f t* 9 ^ t ^ 

; isuu, Jaju, awoke, from laJu, iiJL; C)}^> OJ^> Sony, 
C from Ci^’, timid, cautious, wojy, from \^J^, 

intelligent, from quick, in haste, fix)m ; 

from rough, harsh, from clean, pure, 

from 5. ,3 j^ liberal; JiJff, small, young, from Jjux to be tender; 

3 ^ i * i Sf 

large, coat'se, fat, from Jx*.; Jy fine, thin, from 6 and 7 . 


^ ^ 4 9 J 


4 ,.X 6 » hard, from wXe; sweet, fix>m J-« bitter, from 

• • t *t t ^ * t * * 11 

j-9^, j-*h, inexperieticed, untaught, from polluted, frrom 

ft* 9* t ^ ^ ^ ^ f, * 9 ft 

D 8 . brertking, crushing, bruising, from jjd jyer- 

fidious, treacherous, from to forsctke, abandon, beimy; jkJ 
rematmng in one place, ahundant, from ju3, jui; knowing, from 

O^J- 9- OW cowardly, from brave, from ; 


Jtii 


liberal, from 3 V 5 O 




chaste, from blunt, 

f f ftf 9 f J f t f 9ft 

from 10 . brave, from ^xw ; large, from 


Ciur. xuriii.] 
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until wc crossed the llermus by a narrow stone bridge with¬ 
out a ])arapeL 

From the river wc ascended a narrow ravine between 
bmestone cliffs on the left and the basaltic lava on the right, 
until turning to the west wc crossed the rugged surface of 
the coulee itself, where the two ]K'riods to which the lava 
belongs became distinctly evident. The upper, and con¬ 
sequently most recent stream, and the most barren and 
ruggc*d in appearance, the crust of which while in the pro¬ 
cess of hardening was tossed about in wild confusion, has 
partially flowed over a pre-existing mass of lava, the hol¬ 
lows of which have been partly filled up, and its asperities 
softened down by aqueous agency. These older rocks have 
thus become suscc])tiblc of the influences of vegetation ; a 
short grass springs up from their scanty soil, and the wild 
jKjar-trec and thorn arc dotted over the smoothened surface ; 
while the more recent lava, as rugged and ungcnial as if it 
had flowed but yesterday from the crater, and covered with 
scoriaceous cinders, shows no sig^ of decay or vegetation. 
May w’e not, then, conclude that at some period between the 
two eruptions the older lava must have been under water; 
cither having been originally subaqueous, or in consequence 
of the irruption of diluvial waters. 

The whole coulee is rather more than a mile in width. 
Having crossed it, wc continued in a S.S.W. direction for 
about three miles, with the lava stream close on our left, 
while a low chain of hills, consisting of white crystalline 
marble and micaceous schists, w'as on our right. Beyond 
these were several rounded cones, the sources of former 
eruptions, but, as 1 have already stated, very different in 
character and appearance from the Kara Devlit itself. Wc 
ascended rapidly from the river, until wc reached a small 
plain bounded on the west by the mctamorphic rocks, and 
by the lava on the east. We procee<lcd over it due S. for 
about a mile; and then turning to the E., w’c again crossed 
a |H>rtiun of the rugged lava by a rough and tortuous path, 
made with great difficulty over and between the masses of 
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nabU, ha^id^nie, from 5 ^ 

(of water), from i Jl/*- (of T^'a.tei), from i;^;^ to ii£?-«.; 
Jl^ faZ/j from J^ ; [jiji a cook^ from jJJ to ctw^]. 1L 

sfhuj^/y nig^ardf^^ fnom Jji-j;; m^tch, man:^, numsf^tPi, from ; 

d-x* ii>'jrr'4r' KJr' ^ 

noble, from i,^ ; vobkj from weaJt, from 

wut^; Jwjj from Jij ; sftjfj’iM, from 4aJLc ; 

^rjji^, tall, from JUs ; compaashniite, merci/ut, from ,,t^j ; B 

ffl£3E/d, from from 

fmm s_Ai^ j ^2fjr/o^iS^ ftom i sjunll, sletideff 

i--' fljS ^-rfD^J-r ^ 

paltiy, from Jo. J&. gitiUonoitat from J^!; addicted 

■'''J' ■tj,' isiv 

^^> from iWflCWKJ, from Jj^ ; Jjj^h 

[or fo apmk], from Jl5 i [readg to do, from 

Juijj; pitaking, th'aatlng or kicking violently, from 
tnai'ed hy f^d'eotmi or pity, from i.iJ34t; dm'ing, fnom 


J^yi^ ifjmrmit, foidlAliy from ; jj-a^ cmitirKiit, impotent, from 
13, drmik, from jSLt j ; 

from ur^ s O^J^j 0'^> 

i^r'j Sr' 

from mtiii^- teith food, from ; ^Li^ji atttiajkd 

^ ^ ^ ^ a ^ Q O'f 

with drink, from (takanied, from 14. (JWjO 

rejjejitant, from^jj. 15. (jC^ naked-, ?ixni\ IC. Miing ]> 

a clear lyiace between the eyebroim, brigltt, open, choer/id in oounteiiance, 
from hfi-ving a high, straight nose, from _^', wi^l having 

.r ^ ^ j si t ^ r. t 

a alendei- v;aM, frcmi iJi-ui ; ^^3.1 kming a long chin \ 

humpbackedt from 

^ i ..( 

from ; ,^1 deaf, from 

jii.Hjj-^i ^ _. ...... 

; J>^l unskilful, chmay, atiipid, from Jjj*', unseemly. 


^ ^ -a p. -r it. ^le f. ^ 

; one-eyed, from ; J^l agmnting, 


^igigt/t^iilf froEi i 


i foolieh, stupid, from 

pid, from Jjji', un 

it 

i red, 3^1 black, white, pelloip 
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this hard rock. Afltr anothfr mile vre reached the dark 
and dismal-looking town of Koula at a f|uarter before 
two. 

As I intended making this jilace itiy hcad-quartcra for 
several days, I was not sorry to find a konak ]>repaTed in 
the house of the principal Greek banker, whose family re¬ 
ceived me with hospitality and attention, which did not pre¬ 
pare me for the treatmenl I woa to receive at their hands in 
the fourse of a few days. On suspending my l.arometer, 1 
found that we had ascended veiy^ considerably from the 
lianks of the Hermus, The barometer there stoc^ at 28.098 
inches; att, therm. 88="; at Koula it had fallen to 27,7/8 
inches; att. therm, 72^ indicating a difference of 1100 
feet. 

After the usoal ceremonies, and the ablutions rendered 
necessary by along and dusty ride, I was ready to receive the 
many Greek coin-vendors who had heard from their country¬ 
man that I was inquiring for such things. During my stay 
here I obtained many good autonomous coins of die ancient 
towns of Phrygia and Lydia in this neighbourhood, such as 
Bagm, Tabala, Saittse, llieonia, Sardis, Philadelphia, and 
others; and even now I look back with pleasure to the satis¬ 
faction experienced on adding each new city to my list, and 
procuring for the first time a coin of some place of which 
1 had yet no specimen, A considerable degree of haggling 
and bargaining is, however, necessary. The ignorance of 
the (ireeks and Turks on this subject is remarkable. In 
some places they will part with treasures lor a few' piastres; 
in others, having heard that old coins arc objects of value! 
and not lK.'ing willing or able to diacriminate, they will ask 
as much for a common coin of Amisue or Lnodicea us for 
the most rare. Sometimes, indeed, knoadng them to be 
common, they will demand a hundred times their real 
worth, reFuaing to part irith them for a fair price, in the 
hopes of being able to take in Siome Niimijiiuatic tyro. 
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9 9^ 

A Rkm. a. As i« shown by the above examples, tlie forms 

and are principally derived from Jjii; and come 

respectively from Jjii intrans. and Jjtj, though the distinction is 
not always observed; is princi|)ally formed from J*i mtrans.; 

^Ui and Jlii mainly from Jjw ; Jjtil chiefly from intrans., 
sometimes from Jjii. 

B Rem. 6. is rarely used as a verl>al adjective from 

intrans. or Jjii (see § 230, rem. a); e.g. ^>«1 safe, secure, = 
or from safe, sowwi, from^,ij-»; Itarren, 

» * t* 9 ^ ^ f t f * » 

from O/Afr; sour, acid, from ^ 9 ^ or » i» .. 

Rem. e. J-jw, when derived from transitive verbs, has usually 

' 9 * »»* * - 11 ***' 

a passive sense; ns slain = toounded — ; 

♦" .. -'ll***' 

C slaughtered, a ric/tw*, = dyea=^yAjL^; 

» ^ ^ 9 j 9 t , 9 ttf 

rubbed tdtli kold = ; j>^\ hound, a prisoner, = ^^Le. 

The Mime is sometimes the case with J>ai, ns ridden upon, 

miUeed*. 

Rem. rf. Adjectives of the forms and Jyti, but more 

especially the latter, often indicate, os shown by some of the above 
examples, either a very high degree of the quality which their 
subject possesses, or on act which is done with frequency or violence 

_ . i, 9 t ^ 

1 ) by their subject; and hence they are called ayj|, hUensive 

^ e n 

forms. The form J^jii is dialectically pronounced J^, especially 

0 • • • 

if the second radical be a guttural, os 
JJl^, ; and so also in substantives, os 

J 9e 

* [J^j belong to this class; according to the native 

scholars, it is originally a nomen actionis like Jl^^, meaning message. 
Hence, os in tlie case of Latin nuniius, it got the signification of 
hearer of a message. D. G.] 
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CHAPTKR XXXIX. 

Ilf Cofj«—TIw PciiLidi uf I^Kvtti xicliui* 

—Kiiri l>OTltt (if KnuU—Kara l^riciU (vf SsuiiJiJ—K^LtJaii A Imi r-^Twlij^tie 
Outlnirati—Ghiciililr—M4 M?iiiiiii Witir—Hot i^jirin^—Atu iccit yttr— 
Cnw tb« Hi^nufia—Sitlw KiKlij auc. Sailin'-^Jjjj icierCLai—CW 
Kieui^Ajuul^—Vclan Hisur Kn^Cb—Kaplju Akij—Jlctoni bi KutiU'^^iiuni 
—iraJiIcr—• Slclroric MkeuntuL-Jw. 

Til RING my fitay nt Xoiila I visited some of the most iotc- 
restin^ localities in the neighbourhcnod, reinarkablo cither 
for their antiquariau remams, or the geological features 
which they present, particularly such as explain the vol- 
caniq character of the Catacccaiimenc, which 1 had only 
seen in a cursory manner when passing through it with Mr. 
Strickland, in the prccediiig year, A full and detailed 
account of the geology oF this district will be fouod in the 
rransactiuDs of the Geological Society j* but os some notice 
of it may also be acceptable m thia place, 1 shall make a 
few observations tespeeting its more prominent features, 

I had not been two days established in the house of the 
wcirthy banker for \rhom 1 had brought letters from Smyrna, 
before he exhibited a decided disinclination to extend his 
hospitality to me any longer. Several hinU had been given 
to my servant on the subject of my departure, before 1 
discovered that it was owing to uiy having visited some vii^ 
lages in which the plague was supposed to bo raging, and 
to the fear of the contagion entertiuneJ by my host’s bro¬ 
ther* who Was Hying from Smyrna to Koula to avoid it. The 
conscqueDce was, that, in order to insure my comfort and 
liberty, I was obliged to look out for another house* atiiJ the 
next day established mysclFin a t|Uiel abode bidonging to ii 
Greek* from w'hom I had already purchased some coins. 

• \r(r ScTin* voT. vi, p, (fl. 
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Rem. 6. Many nf tliftse fnriias exi&t in Hebrew and Arajuaic, A 
For exainplej in the former, aa j ^ = 

t Jii. as t^.5 j ^ biniii “) > 3y^f 

^ T ' ^ T 

as 

T"^ “f * ^ • T ^ 

233. From verbal atljectives of the form as well aa from 

some others, is derived an adjective which approaches very 

f J J- 4 

nearly in meainng to aiid J-s^t siade it adds to the signification B 
of its primitive the idea of inteasivenass or of habii Hence it is 
called ths ttotm /rf intettsimness. E.g. JAsl eutin^, Jl^l 


a = J^3l;; a {hitbitiuil) 

i7i?-usti7tffj itpeUinfff clij eta.f. j 

JjL^ JLLj ft befffjo}-, = 

4 4 J H- 4 r . 

drtnkiitff mncTt, addhted to = ;^U i-nowhif/, kfirnedf U 

¥ 5 H ^ ..i.r _ S -r' 

v*'^ iu£?^ letia'ued; u^etphi^y ?L£j ; ,^\ii fearingt 

^ ► H > 

Ile>i. a. Tlie nouns wliich indicate pi'ofessions and trades liave 

^ <1 S' 9 ^ ^ 

usually ttiis form; ftS jlkt rt dru^^int, ft ® ijoicory 

4 d 4 i J- ^3 H- ^ -f 3 r 

a tailor^ « mjy^ewir?}', jlt^r a TtW^^j'-cftriTffr, a 

^ iP ^ jh 

^arfisjj^r, ft seWo' o/ ifAefips' /dertdiff, a mcne^Iuinger or 

iWisier, °Uj n butlffer or ^rcAiifirtfj a porier^ Compare in 

Hebrew and Aram. tiBH, 15^, nBD, n^£5, ^5D, etc. D 

Resr. b. Other intensive jwljectivejss, less connnon than ^jbiU, are 

j-Sj ty ^ ni,. 4uj □■Sj i j .r 

1. Jlmi, 2. J-*s, 3. or J^, 4. J«j, and 5. j as 


H ^ ^ ^ ^ S ^ S J 

L ptjj> vertf hmid^omey I’ery ?ioNe, verp lurga^ 

wAo devotes hinisdf io ‘I’iiodhuj (^/hj sacred ttrrittngs), 
a sirosT^ propdler ot i'epdler, b raeh (of water or of people) j 

4 -^ 4 ^ 4 i# 

2. j-± 4A, m iokiSy dT^inliSiiy 

w. IS 
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B 


D 


wand^ng; fend of oppositton, boastful^ 6X- 

#«• 

ceedingly veracio^is^ Iweral^ tl^otos down 

often or xiolendy^ a tortsUer; glistening intensdy (also 

2 *^-* * i' 

the only instance of the form J^, except ; 3. timid^ 

* . s. * • '*■' 11 

tverlastxngy 3y^ money), 

* i* t i J «S J * fj 

pure, all-glorious, or most holy; 4. v^> 

shifting, turning, knowing, cunning, deceit/xd; 5. 

timid, ^^1*1 a sj)y .—On the other hand, Jxi«, nnd 

are, strictly speaking, substantives (nomina instnimenti, 

§ 228), but used metaphorically as adjectives to mean ** doing 

something like a machine, mechanically, and therefore invariably 

# « 

(habitually).’' E.g. tJirusting or pmhing mu€Ji,^y^j^ jrushing 

or pressing much, ^jua« a brave loarnor, do., 

^l^*3euc, ^^lxla.«, thrusting with the sftear, jSfS, talking 

nonsense, ^^psuous, ^Ulx«, eating much or giving much to eat, has- 

a 9 ■' » 9*9 9 ^ * 

jniable, JyL«, talkative, eloquent, cheerful, 

9^9 9*9 

doede, tractable, x>ery liberal, j9\jJLe culvancing boldly, daring, 

slothful, hearing male children, oUi« bearing female 

children, {Ihut^ very liberal, jJiLs, very talkative, JlhuU, 

jierfumes, — a mean, poor (|3D0, — 

9 *9, 9 *9 9* *9 

Similar, too, is the use of such foimis a.s JlaAJ or JbUJ, aJUoJ, and 

ft St 

JbuJ, which are abstract sul)stantive8 (nomina actionis, § 202) 

"9 *9* 9 *9 9a 

used concretely; e.g. given to play or sport; 

9 rd 9 S 9^9 

^UJU, suxdlovnng big morsels, greedy; covered by the 

stallion (of a sho-camel), ^UDD talking much and foolishly, 
mendacious, fckls, loquacious, 3^Jbu very learned. 


9 9 a 9 J 9 a 


[To tills class belongs also ^>IU stinking. D. G.l 



CiKU^LOGV. 




vm 

TJie gcograpbor of Aniasifi bad long ago drawn the at¬ 
tention of the world to the re markable volcanic n at are of 
this part of Lvclia;* and, amoagst other ihiags, ho had par¬ 
ticularly noticed the three fun nebs, r^ih as he calls 

thorn, which cbaracteris-o the country in question, distant 
from each other, as be says, about forty stadia, or live itiilcB.f 
These have been ascertained to bo identical i\ith three re¬ 
markable black runical hills of scoriae and ashes, all with 
deep craters, and well defined. From efich of them a sea of 
rugged black vesicular lava has flowed forth, bursting out 
at the foot of the cones, and after encircling their bases, 
rushing down the inclined surface of the country, through 
pre-existing hollows and valleys, until it has reached the bed 
of the Her mas, flowing from E. to W., to the north of the 
'i'olcanJc bills. 

These three cones, with their accompanying lava-streatiis, 
ap]iear to be of a comparatively recent date: their hitherto 
nndecomposed surfaces, unaflfected by the atmospheric in¬ 
fluence, or aqueous action of at least thirty centuries, are as 
barren ns the latest products of Vesuvius or the earlier 
of central France, and their dark and cladery surfaces 
contrast with the rich vegetation by whidi they arc aur- 
rounded. The first or most caatetn of these cones is the 
Kara Devilt near Koiila, which by barometrical moiisureiuent 
rises to a height of *2,500 feet above the sea, and 500 feet 
above the town of Kouln, situated u[jon the most southern 
point of the lava stream. Its crater b not quite perfect, 
Iwing broken down on the north to a considerable dej>th, 
beyond which the lava extends four or Jive miles to the 
valley of the Ilennus. The second is about seven miles dis¬ 
tant to tho W, by N. situated near the centre of an extensive 
plain between the villages of Sandal and Mcgn«. 'rhis crater 
» perfect, and many other cones of an older jierlwl rise- near 
It. A stream of lava has issued from it, and has llowed five 
miles north to the Hermus. In a ridge of altered or inota- 
niorphic rmka intervening between it and the Kura Dovlit of 

“ liU. i.. p. S2S. j 



'i^ucL >— ^4 - 
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c. Nearly all tli:es^ atljectiveb and quasi^djectives admit A 
of being strengthened in their meaning by the addition of the 

tertniuation a_, which is here used, as the grammftrifcns say, 
d^b-gJU, to siff7nfy iJitenstveRef.?, or to str^agtJi&i tli4 

'r f 4 ^ X 

idm> of MifcitjiuHMiSL For example, frem comes as 

ojts who lvQifid& down pocnis or kisioi'ical fads oral ts'adiHot^ 

etj crt^tTf, tlj oaliinff or an emissary or 

missiomvrfff ; aaisQ cietwf*, tyntfly; faithless; E 

B^C a dee 2 J investiffato}- (compai'e in Heb. nbnp fiiom brib)] 
j ' T V J " t 

fiMin aJbti, iis ^.pJs^ breaking 'in juiecieif, crushhig to bits, 

dJLU? (Uufai/s on the iwtiteftj dij-o throtoiag doton or prosiraliiig q/lBn-, 
{is&L'iig q/leiiy betjgitig, j^roite to iaug/itert 

gittdii to slee^J, Jimhn^ fanli; frujn 

4^ X ^ X X X. D ex' JxX 

as noble, ea^asUerU ; from ^ 

tttanting (one) with faaoms (ocoiferrori- on Aim), 
ijyU tired if disfftteteil with, from ^ 

iJuts, Jis iwry ^cor5ie(f, 4^1—j » great gerififdogist^ a 

great trttrve!lej\ wrg gttlck of etitn^i^'sheiisio'n, Ul-nAttured, 

oo^'y ttilhxUive, a rp-siU tiollLVior, an 

rt. fl ^ 4 f «X iS j 

axceKe/tf 2 *ht 2 //Tr on ilAtf or hnrjt ; from SJUi, ;ts 

Acjj-e j>ro5iro£i?ty Or throjoing down wtJJl/ often^ rej-y tjenenrw 

Or 4£iLiJ ttilkiag mnrA a^id ras/dg or fooliehlg; from 

dJL^, as ^JlAo- nery c0Ji.f)Yt?TO!isfrom as As^ji vorg 


* J ,x .^,x J- ^ nv J V . r ^ 

timid/ from as ijjjLfl- very Tiwy or atif^iOKa, dJjjLi- E 

timid/ fi\nn Jbtie, aIWxa, ns, ojUi, A» ver^j^' twyits^, ^1 jJ-j very 

•diP^d 4 ->«h 

ioAi ivi djtjL^ talki^ig m?it:A nfifJ from 

^XJBx «^x.Ax- S-xx-J ^ 4xx6 

jJUa?, aa ^IxJJ addicted to play or £j9or^, XI1j.u loguamons, 

fl-x X B ^ 2'' 

verif leat'ned, S^LinAl ^jfr6^I^ wonder or e^o^^^ 

Jx 4 ^ ^ 

i’oiPiTij iiy mwsefe, greedy (the oOgnnto foiiu aJuaiJ also occurs, as 
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A ^U^sJU wucli addictsd to play or sjxn't ); from jJUa3, ^ 

muc/i addicted to play or sport, L6UJ13 sxoaJUcnoing hwje «ior«c&, very 

greedy, 4^UXj talking much and foolishly. 

Rem. d. Besides the fonns incidentally noticed alx)ve, others of 
these intensive adjectives occur in Hebrew and Aromaic j for 

example, jjd, as D^iri’l, and but with the purer vowel 

a in the first syllable (Juai), as T'W* 

B Other forms are without exact equivjUents in Arabic, 

X ^ 

as = Jw. “113^ (coming neai“est to 

= Aram. 90.^1.^ and especially the form as 

(=4^.^), «‘«y viewed as 

an intensive of Jjii for StSp, StSp- J^)* 


234. Proju verbal ailjectives with three radicals*, or witli three 
radicals and a letter of prolongation, arc derived adjectives of the 
form Jjfcil, which have tlm signification of our comparative and super- 
lative, and are therefore called ^\, the noun qf preeminence, 

or J*i1, the form af^alii denoting preeminence. E.g. 

•«, t , * *% t * * ^ t, »t 

y-fc., sweet, sweeter, sweetest; beautfm, O—*-* 

* - * "** . . * 11 *' 
more or most beautiful; ugly, s-Mil uglier, ugliest; great, 

gloi'ious, J^l more or most glorious. 


D Rem. a. In tlte superlative sense, these adjectives must always 

have the article, or else be m the construct state, as t 

, A !*.» * 

the greatest exty, ^ largest of the cities. 


. . . 

* [A rare exception to this rule is jpxl bitterer, as derived from 

^,*iU anything bitter, spec, the colocynth, according to 'Ibn Durfeid, 
Kitab il-iitikiik, 63, L G, 98, 1. 16 seq. In the Lisdn, however (xii. 142), 
it is ditferently explained. R. B.] 
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KAPL.\N ALAN. 


137 


Koula, a l^rg^c quarry of ciy'stallinc iiincstonc, or saccharine 
marble, has been extensively worked near the village of 
Ghieulde; while a range of mountains of the same meta- 
morphic and schistose formation extends from E. to W. to 
the south of the volcanic district. 

Beyond the ^rliagc of Megne, which is to the west of the 
second Kara Devlit, is another ridge of metamorphic rocks, 
extending from S. to N ; out of this, as out of that Ijctween 
Koula and Sandal, rise numerous v'olcanic cones of an older 
|>eriod, while the third recent crater called Kaplan Alan, or 
Tiger’s den, is still further to the west, at a distance of about 
seven miles from that of Sandal. The Kaplan Alan is com¬ 
pletely surrounded by rugged lava, over which I had great 
difficulty in finding the path leading to the foot of the cone. 
Like the others, it consists chiefly of loose cinders, scoria; 
and ashes, and rises to a height of about 2,400 feet above 
the sea. This crater is the best preser\'ed of all, and is about 
half a mile in circumference at the summit, which consists 
of a narrow ridge, ten or twelve feet wide. It is about three 
or four hundred feet deep, with very steep sides, on which, 
as on the summit, a few stunted pines have flourished. The 
principal stream of lava has issued from the foot of the cone 
on the west, whence, after being joined by others from the 
other sides, it has flowed across the plain to the W., and 
then passing through a narrow opening in the hills has 
e8ca])ed into the valley of the Ilermus, flowing down its 
narrow bed until it emerges into the great plain of Sardis, 
near Adala, where Mr. Strickland and I saw it in the spring 
of the preceding year. 

1 have mentioned that there arc cones of an older jxjriod, 
which occur not only on the intervening ridges of hills just 
described, but also at the base of that which extends from 
K. to \V ., to the S. of the great cones: these arc upwards 
of thirty in numl>er, and invariably occur on the hills of 
schist and marble, instead of in the intervening plains; 
the probable cause of this phenomenon 1 have explained 
in the Transactions of the Geological Society above rcfeirc<l 
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R.£i&i, b. Of tills focm there remain only a very feiv traces in A 
Hebrew^. none in Ammaic. Suck are: /a^sre (of a 

stream that dries up in sum,c)ier)> froifl ^13 JlsTrce, 

,m ■ V 

4 I' 

perhupB qonneeted with breaJctii^ ift p-tw*? / 

■fl H- 

pfli'SMwa.^, Si ; and even these have lost their 
Original sigeiCicationj and are used as simple adjectives. 

235* f?o can, according to stidct rule, be foimed B 

from the verbal adjectives of tire iwissive voice aucl tire derived forEUS 
of the verhj nor fcom verbid adjectives that denote coloui-s or deforrui- 

J .'d'f 

ties, because tliey are themselves of the fomi Jjtit (compare ^ ld4, 
rem, ft). If we wislr to say that one pei'son surpasses auutlier in tlie 
q^uaiities expressed by eucK adjectives, we ought to prefix to the corre- 

i ^ t 

spondiug abstract or verbal nouns the comjjaratives st/V7i^7\ 
(>— mor^ hsaaiifiili more esvelktiif 

& i i irt 

^ worse, and the like. E.g. jA1 as to jWhsss) reddei*; 0 

UiiD_) {fttore eircellsHt as to teac/ung mid traitting) 

a better te&fdier and t^-ahter^ Wl>^ {piore esieelhfit thmi 

he €iA to aiisteeriJig) »tore tvadff t/tttji he In, iiusvjsring, or giving a 
better answer than he: ij'Alajl (fftore gniek tts to df^xtrting) 

dejparting mot'e quicMg; ^-rSl ntore didoi'iiied ft?/ blbidiicss of one 
ege. This form of expression is sometimes employed where a simple 

’ ^ I n.f • *jj jj fl H ^ 

compai-ative might have been used; as juij ^ ^ 

i at j, j trt ^ j- ^ 

9^1 th^n, Oifter tha^^ gour Itea^ ts becanie hiard, ]> 

,. , ^ ^ ^ ^ it ft 

like stones, or eisen harder (lit. stiojiger as to /lard^tess), wdiere jJtl 

j a£ __ 

= (Si-Kor'an ii. 69).—As a matter of fact, however^ the strict 
rules laid down by the grammariauB ate ccmstajitly violated, by usage. 

J ,, sf 

(d) Examples of Jjtsl formed from tlie derived forms O'! the verbj 

especiidly from IV.: j^\ more clsansing or puri/gmg 

from ip ckanse or put'-^fg, II. of to be cl&m or pure ; J 
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A making dearer or purer, from to dar\fy or clear, II. of U-o to be 
dear; J^o^l pi'eserving better, from II. of be 


i ^ ^ ^ .... 

J ^>51 confirming or establishing better, from IV. of jM to stand 
npi'iglU; J C-.JI making more firm or sure, from w<.yl, IV. of 0%.* to 
be firm; causing me greater alarm about, from or 

IL or IV. of oU* to fear; towards^ 

from to lidp, IV. of \ J depart more quickly, 

B from IV. of ..^3 <o ^ ; J CaU-jI q/" the ttoo which 

^ 0 % ^ 9 ^ ^ 

relaxes, or loosens, more, from IV. of or to be flaccid 

.*t . ... .#« 

or flabby; J causing to last longer, more merciful to, 

.»f ^ ^ i ^»t ^ 

from IV. of j^^Aj to remain, last; J »y«*Al inspiring more fear or 

' ... - *• * ^ '’•< 
respect, fi-om a”* ^ fear; wo?Tff than, 

e ^ 0 t ^ ^ ^ 

from uloJI to be just, IV. of ouaJ to take the half, reach the middle; 

J ^ 0 t ^ ^ ^ ^ 

J J>1»1 causing to last longer, from JU®!, IV. of JU» to be long; 


■ • ( 


Q J ]>reset'ving alive better, from ,,-*^1, IV. of to live; 

• S.f M. 

JJil giving more shade than, from J-bl to give shade, IV. of JJ» ; 

»i , ..f .. 

J causing to be better, from IV. of .>V to be good, excellent; 

' At . »f ' . .»f 

J giving more freely, from to give, IV. of Uac ; 

.*C .. j.«E 

bestowing more liberally, from to bestow, IV. of J 

^ ^ 0 i ^ 9 ^ 

D showing greater honour to, from IV. of to Ite noble; 

0 9^0% 0 9 ^9% 

ji5\ more desert than, from fldS to be desert, IV. of fld ; 

.. .... • A.*( 

poorer than, from to be poor, IV. of u-^ J c>-* mot‘e crafty 

..AA.Af 

than, from JU».l, to be crafty, VIII. of moi‘e easily led, 

or mote dodle, than, from iUul, VII. of ili to lead. (fi) Examples of 

{'** f i. 1 . .•* .».•< A.«f 

Jjtil formed from the passive voice: ^re feared 



VOLCANIC TONES. 


[CiUr- :}IKXIT. 


IS& 

to. Their greater antiquity ia proved by the more softencil 
forms, and the greater verdure amd smoothness of their 
sides, eaused by the aetlon of water and the hvlluence of 
weather. From many of them streams of lava have Issued, 
following the windings and sinuosities of the valleys, aufl 
sometimes underlying the lavas of the more recent ^K^riod. 
Their antiquity is so great, and the aqueoua action to which 
they have been exposed so much more powerful than that 
to which the recent cones have been subjected, tlnit all the 
hollows of their surfaces have l>cen filled up with gravel 
and clay, and they support a slight vegetation. Yet, not¬ 
withstanding the great lapse of time w hich must have in* 
tetveued between these two jierioda of volcanic action, it is 
ev ident, from the ciremnstance of the lava streams partly 
following the course of the jireseot valleys, that the countr)^ 
had even then begun to assume its prcscat configuration. 

But besides these two, the country about KouLa Imara 
tfvidencc to the existence of a still older period of volcanic 
energy, belonging to the tertiary epoch- In the valley of 
the Hermus an extensive tablcdand rises to a bcii^ht 
of 800 feet above the bed of the river, eap|>ed with huge 
layers of basaltic lava, which are BOmetirnes beautifully 
columnar. These plateaux wmre once conlLnuous, before 
the river and its tributaries had cut the deep channels 
through the basalt and the subjacent cretaceous rocks, in 
which they now Ilow, 'I hus we gain same approximation 
to the period of their eruption; viz., subsequently to the 
de|>osition of the terLiary^ lacustrine basins* yet previous to 
the scooping out of the present river beds. 

Before quitting the subject of the geological features 
of the basin of the Catacccaumcne, I may observe that 
near its northern and eastern limit iu particular, as well us 
at aoine other insulated spots, arc further traces of volcanic 
action, anterior even to these ptateaav in the valley of the 
Ilennus, via. the great Lruchytic outbursts, which, with 
their accompanying volcanic tulfs and yrnmiceous sands, 
vjccuT in great abundance between Shiiaul and Seleiidi. as 
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or niore pi-aisewoi^thy or cer/itnendable; better A 

known ; ij/" more glod of ot pleased 

jjtc! ww^Tff ffl be e^scmed; rmfXihj fom\d; JAil mc/re fjfcw- 

J jrCp 

pied ; prouder (|^j^ to be pavud) \ more hated or hatofid i 

vJ rr<^ JX*i 

more oecupied with or VII1. . c*Xtl) ; shorter (from 

p^. of VIIL), (y) Ex^oplc^ of Jjtjl from ivorua diCiiotiug 

colours or defects: whiter titanj C>^ blacker Hami 


9 - J > 0 E- 

more stupid man. 


236. Tlie verbal adjectives formed from tlie active and passive 
voices of tiho derived forms of the tiiliteval verb, and from tbe quadri- 
Hteral verb, are the following. 




IVliitei'al 

Verb. 




Act. 

Pass. 


Act. 

Pass. 

11. 

JjX* 

4 > rf 

jAi-a 

YU. 

t ,.6 1 
jAAie 

Sr' J 

jAiifl 

HI. 



VIIL 

5 r'* J 

Ja:^ 

i /■.. 6 J 
tJAXifl 

IV 

o « J 


IX. 

tjAi* 


V. 

nyH-H- 

jAAlfl 


X. 

la t ^ 

.. ^ 

a .. 0-.! a j 

—* 

VL 

JtU^ 


XL 

3 - s j 

(JIaa* 




Quadriliteral Verb. 



I. 

« « ^ J 

Jdii^ 

Ch 4^ j 

JAaA^ 

III. 

■3- aj‘* j 

fr^'f 

,JJUaa4 

II. 

O J 

■] r« lid- ■■ J 

IV 


js^ 


I^eu. n. The characteristic vowel of the second and tlilnd 
radicals is tlio same in all these verbal adjectives as in the cori^ 
spending Imperfecta, excepting the active participles of the fifth 
and sixth forms of tlic trilitci'al verb and the second form of tlie 


€uAr xxxi^.] 


^SSCjFJiT SITES, 


I Gy 

well as to the csflt of Tacmac. These preceded the 
ilejmition of the tertkry beds, and probably mark the 
IK'riod intervening between the secondary and the tertiary 
e]joch8. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Konla arc the 
remains of several ancient cities. The village of Ghieulde 
is situated near the centre of the ridge which separates the 
]plain of Koula (Votii that of Sandsh being about three 
miles E,X.E^ from the latter, and four miles N*W. from the 
Former place* It stands upon an insulated patch of crystab 
line marble, surrounded by volcanic cones and of 

liivtL. Although now a poor and ruined village, containing 
aljout sixty Greek and ten Turkish houses, with the ruins 
of others, the many Iragtnents of sculpture and arvhiteeturo 
with Greek inscriptions * clearly point it out as the site of 
one of the cities which formerly flourished in this part of 
I*jdla. Many of the inscriptions now in the court yardE of 
the Greek houses at Koula have been derived from this 
locality, the marble quarries Immediately adjoining afibrd- 
ing great advantages fur this purpose; but none of the in^ 
scriplions give any clue to the ancient name. 

Hvd inik'S to the west of Sandal, be 3 'ond the second 
Kara Dcvlit, is a ruined town of the name of Megne,. at the 
western limit of the plain* It was in a dreadfui state of 
dilapidation ivhen 1 visited it; and it had been rendered 
almost desolate by tlio ravages of the plague, even then 
raging, I rodo through many of its deserted stTeets, and, 
Ijosides a few' fragments of antiquity, saw one inscription, 
which Con finned the suspieions I entertained resjiEictiag 
its ancient name, already suggested b}' Major KeppcI. 
We know' from ancient writers, and especially froni Strabo,t 
that Mmonia was the name of that district of Lydia ivhich 
was some times called Cataeccaumenc ; and it ap^ieam from 
the coins of Nero, f ladrian, and others, that there existed 
a town ol the same name. IMajor KeppcI found an inscrip¬ 
tion at Koula W'itlv the word MHIQNKS, said to have 

* Hif W + Lih. lii. jv 37H S HU *iib p* ilis, 
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A quadriliteral, in which the second and third radicals have — instead 
of .1. 

Rem. 6. The preformative takes in Arabic the vowel 1, in 
Heb. and Aram. _ (e.g. = S'bjVJp, Sppnp = 

"nnD)» hat the .^Sthiopic seems to have retained the original 
vowel in its prefix ono: ma, as (ma'&mmSz) oppressor 

B (Dph, l^ph); (inakwdnn5n)yWsr« ([^bp); 

(nmndfSk) sceptic^ heretic OTi£^Oj^. (marked) causing to 

trsmbU, dreadful {le^, I'y^p); (raSfrI) fruitful 

(n'l3p); • (>«ftstdmh5r) imploring mercy 

* _ « 

• (nifttdrgwfiin) an interpreter 


237. In the formation of verbal adjectives from verba medice 
C rad. geminatic, the rules laid down in § 120 are to be observed. Hence 

9 * f * f »t i 't 9 » t * i 

>iU becomes iU (see § 13, rem.); j>l >\; Jl^ ; etc. 


D 


238. In the fomation of verbal adjectives from the verba h6m- 
zata, the rules laid down regarding those verbs IS 1-6) are to be 

observed. Hence we write Jjf for ^11 (§ 135), JsC for Jill (§ 133), 


or for ojlj, for ^’9, >»!>« for j-»IU (§ 133), for 

^ t f r 

(§ 131). 


. I . X . 

Rem. a. I preceded by k^ra becomes ^; as for UU. 


Rem. h. Final h^niza, preceded by t and n, adinits of assimila¬ 
tion; as or tijji or ijJjU or jjJU See § 17, 6, 
rem. b. 


• 239. In the formation of verbal adjectives from verba primas 

* e j 

rad. (j, the rule laid down in § 147 must be observed; as for 
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nomc from Mcgiue ^ and whilst wandering about its streets 
] met with a large stone, built into the w all of the mosque, 
on which, in rather rude characters, w^as carved the word 
MAIflNnN* There can bo little doubt, 1 think, from 
all these circumstances, that it atands upon the site of the 
ancient Mieonia, and that the celebrated Ms^onian wine w as 
produced on the neighbouring volcanic hills, where the vine 
still flourishes in unrestrained Iniuriance, 

Another ancient city lias evidently eiiated at Hamamli, 
visited by Major Kcppcl, wberc he has described several 
figures carved on the Hat surface of the rock, near the hot 
springs of Shckelli Chiflik, situated in a deep ravine to the 
north of the Hermus, about seven miles N.N.E. of KouLa. 
In tht; hottest source the quicksilver rose to 137^ Fahr. i 
and in its immediate neighbourhood were the foundations 
and three rows of scats of an ancient theatre, with other 
massive substructions and portions of the city wall, built in 
the true Hellenic style widiout cement. Near the rarine 
were two large and wcll-construqtcd arches, perhaps in¬ 
tended for a gateway. Other foundations of walb and build¬ 
ings may be traced; and many pedestals and fragments 
of broken, columns were lying about in all directions. 1 
saw' no inscription or coins to give any indtcatlon of the 
ancient name; but from one of the bas-reliefs, represented 
in the accompanying wood-cut, in which the god Lnnus is 
seen wearing the Phrygian cap, and with one horn of the 
crescent moon appearing from behind hie back, that deity 
ivas probably W'orshipped In it. 

But the mdst iin|}Ortant ruins which I had the good 
fortune to discover in this part of Aijia Minor, were those of 
Suittsc or Snettm, mentioned bo th by Ptolemy and H iero- 
clea, and well known for iU numerous coins, on which the 
rivers Hermus and Hyllus arc often represented, 1 had 
been told at Koula that near the village of Injiclor, about 
six liourfi to the north, on the road to Demirji, were sonic 
extensive ruins called Sidas Kaieli. Leaving therefore the 
greater part of my baggage at Konla, I arranged a three 


§ 241] 11. The Nrmrt. A. iV'oKiw SuhsL t& Adj, — Adj. 14i5 


240, In tlie nomiua agenti^ of tho fii'st foim of verlia inediffi A 
rad, ^ et \_£^ the pljLte of tlie middle temUchI is occupied by a 

with hfeinza (anfiiogj accoiding to g ont of 1) j as J^Li (for Jjbi): 
jJC (far jlC), insteafl of 


Hem. o-h This rule does not apply to the verbs mentioned in 

fl 1- -H 

g ISO, wliieli retain tlieir middle radical imdmngedj asjjIc, 

liRTir. h. Tlie form aclmita in cdrtaLa words of being oftn- 
tracted into ^U (cam[jfl,r 0 the Heb. Qp for D1p)> as .illl for B 

in tlie phrjise or ^^LjT 6rwtJi«^ wiih Twnjjoji*/ 

fLfi for djU, in the phi:a5e ajL« or liU, 

c ^ 4 r^j. -g ,r D ^ 

f.oicai'dhj, eiupid; for_j3L4; ^*9 timid or for 

'> {of s\gh£)y for ajIA ; cori-odtd or tfecayed 

(of a tooth )j for ; pU? obediinf, for ; wsli* abtuii, 

4 p^H S' iH 4 e-<H 

for for ^Lb*, Sometiitios the second radical C 

is transposed; as ^U, 

oli, 


Rem. □. In the form j|yu the medinJ j is usually clianged into 

H i ^ a i ^ i t ^ n f ^ gj-.- 


241, Id the uo'iiiiiia patieiitifs of tlie firS-t fonts of verba media: 
Tad. ji the Tuiddlc radical is elided, after tlirowing hack its damma D 

Air- A i r 

upon the preceding Towelleas letter; as for from 

n ^ 9 ^ 

The same thing takes place in verha tnetlicc lafl. mth 
this difference, that (to indicate tlia elision of the radical |^) the 
dainma is cliaiiged into k-^sra^ and, in couBeqiience, the j productionis 


into a ; as instead of hroin 


-■ J- K -■ J - ^ ^ ^ 

* [A poet even allows hlmEeU to say for (from jXn ); 

HOB Aha Ziyid, ^awatlirf SG infra. D. G.] 

vt. 


19 



ClLlt. 11X11.^ 


SAltT’-f', 


HI 







days’ excursion, for the purpose of visitingf them, intending 
on my way back to visit the third or most woatern volcanic 
oono, which 1 haJ not yet seen. 1 wiis thus enabled to 
obtain a better survey of the course of the Hermus and its 
tributaries, and of the geography of the surrounding 
countr)'^ 

Tuesday, June 13,—LeavingKoula a few minutea before 
eight, we ascended the hills between it and Sandal, and 
turning to the north, left the village of Ghicnlde half a 
mile on the left, and the lake of Bakr Ghieul, a short way 
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* t * * • j • 


A Rsif. The forms and said to be* 

used dialectically. From verba med. ^ the uncontracted forms are 

4 J* * 4 J » * 4 3 4^ 4 3‘4 * 

more common, but still rare; as 

4 3» * *■*?•'» * '7 ' ^ 

^^Co, for lautL.34, etc. 

242. Verbal adjectives of the form J-ai, derived firom verba 
mediae rad. ^ et become by transposition Jjui, and then pass into 
Jfli, which is in its tui*n frequently shortened into J-i. E.g. 

4 *^ 44.^4 ^ ^ ^ 

B or dead, for [J^ depejidmt /of^ smtenance, 

for (J^)]; Cj^ or soft, easy, for or 

4 4 ^ ^ 4 ^ 4 4 ^ 4 ^ 4 ^^ 

v>-A, contemptwle {C>i^)i or ^1*3, eacceedtng {\Juy)\ 

(^^); wicked cirar good 

The verb has ^>5 in the sense of straight, right, tall, 

C and JU^ in that of having charge of, managing. 


243. Verbal a4jective8 from the derived forms of verba medim 
rad. ^ et follow the same rules as their Imperfects. 

Rem. The learner should observe that the participles of III. 
and VI. of verba med. ^ are vrritten and pronounced with and 

on no account with hemta; e.g. like 

• * * 

and not 

• ^ ^ 

D 244. The nomina agentis et patientis of the first form of verba 
ultima) rad. ^ ct have already been mentioned (§ 167, h, /?, and 

4 4 ^ 4 

§ 170). Verbal adjectives of the forms J>*3 and J-*i are treated 

S j ^ 

according to the some nilcs as the nomina patientis (§ 170); e.g. 

i ' i ' a . a < 

hostile, an enemy, a harlot, generous, noble, a hoy, 

captive, for 

245. In all adjectives derived from verba tertim rad. ^ et 
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farther on* to the ri^ht* The country was gcneTaHy bar- 
rCDj with a little oak coppice* thorns and ivild pear-trees* 
some of which bad been grafted* and occasionally small 
patches of corn. On lliti lughest part of the ridge were a 
few volcanic cones of the second period, from wbich streams 
oF lava had l>cen ejected, both towards the Ilermns and tO' 
wards Ghieulde, Soon after ten we began a steep descent 
towards the river over alternating beds of borizontall calca¬ 
reous marls and quartzosc conglomerate* sometimes passing 
over portions of the basalt which had issued from the cones 
above* Before reaching the bottom of the ravine I observed 
on the left the lava from the crater of Sandal* which, llovi'- 
ing north, temiinatca near the HermuB in a steep and j>er- 
ptmdicular clilT, At eleven we forded the river* flowing 
Di et a wide and sandy bed* I halted a few niiEiutes for 
a barometrical observation* w'hich gave det, therm. 83^* n; 
bar* 58^840 inches i att. therm. 93°. * 

We now began ascending a steep imd winding road 
over the laeustrinc limestone* hero resting on sands and 
conglomerates. Stunted oaks* ilex* and small pine-trees 
alone grt-i.v on this barren ground* where tho solid rock 
wauj constantly protruding itself* the horizontal beds rising 
alxjve each other like the ateps of an enortnoua slair- 
case* On reaching the summit of this ridge* at least blDO 
feet above the river, we had a most extensive view towards 
the south over the w'holo district of the Catacecaumenc, 
and westward as far as the disLint mountains of Tmolus, 
and the Boz Dagh near Philadelphia. The three modem vob 
canoes were also in sight* for although I had not yet visited 
Kaplan Alan* it was impossible not to recognize its black 
volcnnic cone as of the same nature and origin eis those of 
Kuula and Sandal. Thoir respective bearings by compass 
were as follows:—That near Koula* S. 10^ E. near Sandal, 
S, 2G* \V,; Kaplan Alan, S. G3* W. A steep descent 

* A liiTiHjvelrickl ottowtJUiow liikciL uu the b:ii|.1cf of the HenQU* pm.« K'EmjI* 

ilel, ll»l'rui. 8 i“ J Uir. ; ni!1. iKicrrn. 


SI DAS KALKH, A^C. SA1TT.1L 
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Cuiis*. sJtstii.] 


throtigli thick wckmIs of pine Viroughl us lt> the bed of the 
Aiueh Chai. XumerouB lay era of tabular flint occurred at 
regular dwtaUiCes in tJie white limestone, which gSTo the 
bamII hill a reuinrkable banded appearance: this again 
was underlaid to the north and west by beds of brown and 
yellow sands and eonglomeratea* 

At half-past one we troBsed the Ainch Chai.nnd ascended 
a lateral valley to the north, in which were several fields 
planted with Kizil boya (red dye) or madder. Columnar 
basalt cropped out in several places in the bed of the 
stream, but the horlzontality of the superincumbent lime- 
stoue and sands was not disturbed j thick masses of a sharp 
brittle tabular flint with black and yellow laminm were very 
abundant in the calcareous rocks, and were somotimes curi¬ 
ously streaked. A fter proceeding three miles up the valley, 
on reaching the undulating anminit of the ridge, I suddenly 
found myself amongst the tombs and aarcophagi of a ruined 
city, which hod stood in a small plain to the N. W., aur- 
roundcdbylow bills covered vdth tombs and sepulchres. 
Descending to the plain I reached a mined stadium extend¬ 
ing from N. by E. to S. by M'. The northern half, how¬ 
ever, had been destroyed; while the southern portion, 
running into a recess in the hills, was nearly perfect, 
klany of the marble seats were still in situ^ as well as 
tlie wall round the arena, about four feet in height. The 
foundations of niimcrDUS buildiiiga exist upon llie plain; 
and welt-worked fragments of marble architraves, gomiceB, 
and columns w'ere lying on tbc grouuJ* In one spot an 
extensive marble ]>avcmcnt. nearly perfect, hsa been con- 
v'ertedbv' the peasants into a threshing-door; a most appro^ 
priate use, after ilriving their plough over the spots where 
temples and public buildings once stood ! In the eastern 
part of the ]dain, to the N.E. of the stadium, I found the 
remains of a small Ei![uarc building, probably a temple, in 
the centre of it was a well-constructed arched vault, like 
that at Azani, aurrouuded by massive foundations, intended 
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if the Eieccudd rodical bo proiioui^ced with ffetha, tlio and j (wliicli A 
is converted into reject tlieiv vowd or t^n’kviii^ and assnine the 
nature of the 61if maksura (g T, tern. ^). If tlie form be one that 
admits of complete dedeusiorij the tfenwin is transferred to the second 
radical. According to tliie rule ate formed : (a) the nomina paticutis 

5 .-J 9 -i.rj SflJ V ^ f -t S ' a J 

of the derived formSj ae for for (j-bju*); 

T ■ c 1 r- J-^bE ^*E j 

(fif) adjectives of the tom) Jjutj as for for 

for Ml" Compare § 1G7, a>, 

fir a, and &> fi. 


B 


b. The Benoiunative rJouws^ 

(a) T/mi N'otniii^ or Nhatts i^t denote the fndividnetl. 

246. The iUD-ri, or nouna of mclmduality, designate one 

i individual out of a genus, or one part of a whole that consiata of 
several similar parts. They are formed^ like the nnalogoua uomiua 
viols ^10), by adding the termination to the nouns that express 

^ H- rr 

the genus or whole. E. g. a (jn(th or from 

pigt^ns, with tlie article, h the gm^ pigeon O'r fiie C 

■0 u 3 ^ 

number of pigeom ^ohen of i d(odk or drcfiier from 1 »j the dti^; 

one head of caitU {hull or com?)^ from cattle ; 5j-6j a fntit, from 

frtiU; 3^ fl detfu, froin an onhn, from the 

OttioJi; ifJbi. a bit if gold^ a nagget, from gold; iiy a sti‘aw, 
from ,>J stmw*. 

Rem. t5. The use of the nom. unit, is almost entirely restrictetl, 
as the aWve examples show, to created things or natural objects. D 


* r i' - i» 1 '' *■ ■* * 

* [A peculiar application of tlie i^i ite use for a disht or 

pertton of any /ood, as ^1 a dts/fc of rice, di£^ a disk of Jlsh (d.- 

4 j- P .r ^ |3 J 

Mubarrad l7d^ 1. 4), a jjw^iioii if nisatf a ]X)Ttion- if cheese, 
etc. Comp. Gloss. Fragm. Add. 120. This 3 la called i^- orii 
(Zamahsari, Ftlih, i. 331, 417, il 323. D. G.] 
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A Examples of artificial or manufactured objects are very rare; e.g. 
IaJ or IXj a brick, from or bricks; o ship or bool, 

from shipping, bocUs. 

Rem. h. Similar forms in Heb. are: 

pw, 'ix, n*:x; w, nw. 

(/8) The Nomina Abundantioo vd Multitudims. 

B 247. The sjiof or nouns of abundance, designate the 

place where the object signified by the noun from which they are 
formed, is found in laige numbers or quantities. They have the form 

ilxa«, and are, consequently, a mere variety of tlie nouns of place 
(§ 221). E.g. sjuiu, a place abounding in lions 

wdws (v^3), leasts cf prey (^w) ; or a place 

abounding in snakes (a-^), vipers *!**-», a led qf 

melons cucumbers (2t-i-5); a 2 )lace where pomegranates 

C 9*0^ abundantly. 

• • “t ^ ^ 

Krm. a. From quadrilitorals this formation is rare; as 
Sji*^ a place abounding in foxes scorpions {^jAs). 

Rbu. b. Sometimes the fern, participle of the fout*th form is 
used ill tliis sense, with or without ^j\ ; os iU^. (a place) 


D 


abounding in lisards {s.,^), black beetles (a spot) 

producing cucumbers. Similarly from quadiiliterals, Sjjma, 

(f* l>lace) abounding in foxes, scorjnons, chanuttleons 
hares. Also from XII. iJ^XstA (a spot) producing many 

trees. 

*"' * ^ 

Rbm. c. The use of nouns of the form <Uju.« to indicate the 
caitse of a certain state or feeling, is only a tropical application of 

their oixlinary meaning; as <11 ■L..* a;..^.o jjyi chtldi'en are a cause 
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to support the cflla of the temple. The arch, like the rest 
of the building, was built entirely without cement. These 
ruins are called Sidas Kaleh by the Turks. I searched 
amongst them in vain for inscribed stones; 

Half an hour further due north brought us to the mud- 
built village of Injicler, where, in striking contrast with its 
low, flat-roofed houses, I was surprised to see a gay and 
gaudily-painted building, surrounded by a neat garden. 
It proved to be a new inedresseh and mosque, on a large 
scale for such a place, built about four years ago by the 
Agha of Demirji, to whom the village belongs. On my ar¬ 
rival 1 found that my servant had procured me lodgings in 
the medresseh itself, and that my carpets were already spread 
in a beautiful wooden gallery or terrace, sixty feet long and 
twenty broad, and about fifteen feet above the ground, 
covered over with new clean mats, and having a door in the 
centre opening into the mosque. A room at one end, which 
through the grated window appeared comfortably fitted up 
with carpets and cushions, and belonged to the Imaum, was 
intended for my use; but the owner was absent, and had 
taken the key with him. After waiting for some time, 
Hafiz Agha became impatient and sent for all the keys in 
the village, with one of which he contrived to open the door. 

I had been some time established, with my books and 
maps about me, when the owmer entered, not a little asto¬ 
nished to see his room so occu])ied. We looked at each 
other for a moment; after which I made him a sign to sit 
down, and wished him welcome, saying, ** Hosch gelden, 
otoursen,” (Good morning, be seated,) pointing to a corner 
of the cushion, with which he quietly complied: for, accord¬ 
ing to Turkish ideas of etiquette, 1 was become the owmer 
and he a stranger, and the duties of ho8])itality devolved 
upon me. However, 1 sent fur ray interpreter and explained 
to his satisfaction the reasons of my apparent intrusion : we 
continued conversing together for some time, during which 
I obtained from him some geographical information res|)ect- 


^240] II. A. Nottfui IStibiit. AdJ .—IJfO 


qf eoiJxtrdics and niff^ayd^iness (in their parents); Ji A 

4--rJ Ah 

ofi-iise of good Ji^dih, jojf or happi^i^ss, evil or ; 

a of bringitig ah or prodtidi^g diffcase; 

^ i -r Jh- ' J*.- 

^1 iiUviJi joAfiJiij' iWis to annoyance; and the like. 


(y) TIta No^^hia Vmk $r Noatts demtiing Ves^d whkk 

ttnythXny. 

34B.. The noiuina vasis, have tlic sajne form as the 


noiuiua instrunic-iiti e. a tieedle-c^tso, from u ii^edh; B 

ft milk-pailt from or ft milA-pailf from 

(■h-h- ■^'d -f^Hd- 

Jttiikj or a b?'ick-moitlflt fro-iii \ J ct Oi'ick; h anitistl, froiu 

40h -SjiJ- 

dSf from 

A very feiv take the foi'in jAi4 Of dJUi* (see ^ 238, 


■7 -e j- 


Of 

BJfri f > ^ ^ ..... 

real.); as or dUAjLa ftfi ^3it^-J^I^’, from o^l; 

a e- ^ at i 

a vesad keeptny i-'i^ tlie plaiiie from which oLkaii 


or potash is obtained; b phial /hr keeping kohl or eys-^alve 0 

^ ^ f <1 H fl 4 

to be carefully distinguished fi'cmi iha mU (J^^) or 

iftsiriim^it anih ‘uddek U is applied to die eye. 


(6) The Nomtita Mdailm or Relative Adjectives. 

^ ^ ^ J J ^ H d* ^ ^ -f r yr w' 

249, T]iC relative adjectives, or i^iinply 

■ 

(relatlones)^ are formed by adding tlie termination (^7 to tlie words D 
from winch tliey are derived, and deiioto tliat a person or thing 
belongs to or is connected tliei'evvitli (in respect of origin, ftuuily* 

^ tf ^pE 

birth, sect, triide, etc.). E.g. ccti-t/dpf from tdte earth; 

J-fr-H 4^-^ WN-H .3-H 

^ solai\ from the Still; iS^ from ^ the ft/r, the 


deseciidod fratn el-ffasan h); belonghig to 

■u; i ^ 

the tribe tif born oi' iiciug fti Danuisetts 



Cll&p. TUXIX.J 


SAlTT.i:. 


H5 

jng the DcighlKiurhuoiJp until he was eunimuned to hJs duties 
in the mi^sque * 

In the course of the artemuou I found in the vULage two 
iuscriptions*! No. 338 woa built into the wall of a fountain^ 
and the other was on a small pedestal in the court-yard of 
the honalc^ Neither of them gave any indication of the name 
of the ruins i hut there can be no doubt, I thinh* that they 
mark the site ofSaittic^a town ofLydla^ of which many coins 
arc still extant. Ptolemy assigns it to the north-castem part 
of Lydia> which agrees very well with this position; besides 
which the coins of Saittos point it out as being in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the liermus and the Hyllus, This latter river 
1 believe to be that called Demiiji Chai by the Turks; 
descending from the mountains near Demiiji it falls into 
the liermus near Anailo, though hitherto entirely over¬ 
looked in all our maps. But the name of the ruins, Sidas 
Kaleh, is a suihdcnt proof of their identity with Saittm, 
which by Ptolemy was called Setae, aud by Hierocles Sltse. 
Now the modern Greeks, in speaking of an ancient site, 
geaemlly use the accusative form, which would at on«j give 
ua Sitas; and nothing is more probable than that the hard 
form of i has under the Turks and modem Greeks yielded 
to the softer one of rf, and become Sidas, the name which 
the mins now hear- At Koula I had procured many well- 
preserved autonomous coins of Saitt^, an additional proof 
of its having been at no great distance from that town. 

Wednesday, June 14,—^Leaving Injickr early for Kaplan 
Alan we retraced our steps down the valley, passing by 
Sidas Kaleh, until we reached the banks of the A inch Chai, 
where we left the road to Koula. and continued by adifhcult 
path along the banks of the river. Two miles down the 

“ Th# fudu^ing (UstuiHj fctHm fniider (d dUTciriLt pLut* mir giren mti by |lw 


IiuaciEQ 

lujtclef tu Aitala 


^ S houn 



- " . 

M OliiQuidU 

. 

+ ft „ 

^ Koulji , 


. T 

t S™ AppMidisx Sd*. 338 uiil 33?. 
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A Egyptian, from j^aj 0 Egypt; (j’jutw afreedman <f 8a‘d 

i 0 00 3 m , 

scientific, from knowledge, science; j^ 5 —»• relating to sense 

Z Z 0* , 

perceptible by one (f the senses; intdlectiuU, from JjU 

% 0^ 0 0 f Z 0 * 

the intellect; (^ 5 ^^ legal, legitimate, from the ktw; according 

0 0j Z ^ 0 * 

to common use and voont {<9je)', according to analogy 

i * ' 

^ * belonging to, or one of, the Majus or fire-worshippers 

B belonging to, or one <f, the sect of Malik (*iUU); 

Z * 0 ' Z 0 ^ 00 * WM S 

y^^ from long; from good; y^^ from truly, 

verily. 


Reu. a. Tlio nomina relativa are chiefly formed from subetan- 
tives oud adjectives, but in more modem Arabic, and especially in 
the language of the schools, also from the other kinds of nouns, 
and even from particles (sec § 191). 


C 


Rem. b. The nomina relativa derived from adjectives properly 

express belonging to the class designate<l by such and such an 

Z ^ 0t :Z ^ Z << 

adjective.” [Howevei*, in such woi^s ns 
3 a.. . 3 

the termination has, accoi*ding to some, a corroborative or 
intensifying force {^U«JD). D. G.J 


Rem. c. This temination is common in Ueb. (m. f. 
and n'-)> as Israelite, Hebrew, straiige In 

ASthiopic, I is generally used to form certain adjectives which are 
derived from other adjectives, os ih<5.lX* (barrasT) a ploughman, 
D : (malihii*!) compassionate, from the obsolete : 

(=01;.^, Cy*in) and whilst dtoi and dy are the 

usual relative tenuinations, as 7® (mSdrawI) terrestrial, 

(hr&tiy&nawl) Ch-istian, (’aiyawl) or 

(’aiyfty) like (from ?iJCi ’ay, of what kind? which?). The 

Aram, has the last of these forms, viz. . » in general use ; as 

0 0 

Egyptian, »». ]^V) eastern. 



SHAPAN KAIYA. 


[Ciur. \xtis 


UG 

valley we reached Chai Kicui, whence all the male popu¬ 
lation was absent; at length a Moor from the fields made 
his appearance, and gave us some information respecting 
the road, on which we started without a guide for Borlou, 
on the l»anks of the Demiiji Chai, The road soon entered a 
deep and narrow ravine watered by the Aineh Chai. The 
rocks were schistose, with many quartz veins, and dipjied at 
an angle of 80" to the W. by S. This range of hills apjKjars 
to have connected Mount Tmolus with that of Dcmirji, 
and to have formed part of the great western boundary of 
the lacustrine basin of the Catacecaumene, until it was 
drained by these passages, opened by earthquakes or other 
volcanic convulsions. The scenery in many parts of the 
pass was very grand; in places the valley was extremely 
narrow, and there was evidence of the river having lately 
risen twenty or thirty feet above its usual level. Presently 
we camo upon a compact slate rock with a rhorabbidal 
fracture, the road still keeping near the bed of the river on 
our left, until three or four miles below Chai Kicui, when 
we quitted the bottom of the ravine and ascended the hills. 
No longer having the river for our guide, we had some 
difficulty in finding our way; however, a few miles further 
we reached the summit of a narrow ridge, and halted under 
a shed made of boughs, for the purix)sc of keeping cool 
a large earthen jar full of water. This, according to the 
rules of Turkish l)cncvolencc, is kept constantly filled for 
the refreshment of travellers, who find no natural springs 
or streams of water on these arid heights. The venerable 
old man whose duty it was to superintend this labour of 
love was on the spot. 

The view from this height to the N.W. was very exten¬ 
sive, and 1 again observed a remarkable lofty conical rock 
bearing N.W., which 1 had already seen from other points. 
It is called Shapan Kaiya, and is said to be four hours 
beyond Ghiourdiz; near it is a cossaba called Kaiyajik, 
containing 1000 houses. Descending from this ridge the 
suriji again lost his way, and we missed Borlou by keep- 
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2SO. In foiniing the noinuia relativiin the priinitive nouns undergo A 
various clmtiges in regal'd to the unstiliaiT ooiisonants, to the huELl ladi- 
caJs j and and to the vocalisation. 


L Ckinges cf the Aiia-iltnr?/ 

2Sl, The feminine teraiinatious S-, 3^, and 4^-. nejectecl; 
as 3^ 'hl-Biffiiv.t, 

Sicily, ^ 

iiJjl /Ai? qf tradltiOfiS rekttiug to tk and kthits ^ 3Tidiain^ 

jftad^ iLS^i [jLsL.^f the piii’tg qf jl/i, ‘*>^^1 ^he ^iOta ox 

' " S i * i j- 

direction of MeH-a, to which the Muslim tnins in i>myiug, -, 
rt whidm'^ refijifidt vulgar, from 4-ffliJl di^iu- 

J ^ _ p 

gmsdied peraeniSy the highffi- doMes, and A*IjU( tlie wmmmt peoplej tlic 
^ '■ 3 i . 

vulgar; a p^-omise, \S-^ t ^^tgFht, measu^jo, ^jjJ. L 

Ah- 

Rem, In the case of nouns ivhich, like have lost theic first 

i>adieah il the tlnid radical be a weak letter, the fii-st ought to be 

<1 ^ ^ "^-1 

restored and the second to take ffetlia; at 3^ (from 

oi'] (oi^ the second j sea ^ 258 and foil). The forms 

[or arfi mentioTied by the grammarians, and also the very 

irregular from sjU, [aud 3^ (Hanimud in 

^Aubfu-rs ^^ozhat U-*aiilbil 52. D. O,], D 


252. !,((») The feminine termination (^- is* rejected in nouns 
that have four or more letters, besides the ij ; as ^ buf:tm-d, 

i GtimCid<iy the name of two months, (5) But 

if the nouns ending in fem. have only three letters besides the 

* [Tjme has ; of this form, however^ only a single inatance 

has been influtionecl in tlie T. A- D. G-.] 
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ing loo near the river on our loft. I'wo miles further, our 
coulee being iitill neatly due west, we reached a amall farm 
belonging to Borlon ; and about a mile and a half S. byE.* 
saw the junction of two vallies on our loft, where the Aineh 
Chai falls into the Hcrrouis. The village of Borlou also 
WHB pointed out N.N.E, on the Demirji Chai, but quite 
Dut of oar line : I therefore determined to ]irocecd at once 
to Anaile* a small village on the Hermus, where the 
Ku riji said %v c should find a ford- %V c again lost our way^ 
hut fell in with some Euruques, who assisted ns; and 
after passing the small village of Mamaahli on the right, 
wc descended by a narrow ravine into the valley of the 
Hermus. Here the rocks were much disturbed and broken, 
but 1 did not observe the protrusion, of any igneous forma* 
tions. Perhaps tbia disruption of the strata may be owing 
to the same convulsive eifort that caused the chasm in the 
ancient surface which subsequently became the channel of 
the Hermus. 

AVbile the river flowed past us |>erfeelly clear, and not 
very rapid, on the left, steep cliffs rose to a great height on 
DUr right, on which were the ruins of a caatlo and long 
walls, of no ver)'^ classical appearance. They probably be¬ 
longed to a castle built during the stormy periods of the 
middle ages to command this mountain pass* The river 
hero formed a sharp bend to the south, and as wo rode 
along the narrow path al the foot of tlie cliffs I observed 
traces of an ancient road on the rocks above the present 
line* After passing round the castle hill the quartz rocks 
receded on both sides, and the valley widened oonsiderabiyii 
leaving remains of parallel terraces resting against the 
aides, and marking the position of an old diluvial formation, 
or the existence of an ancient lake. 

At halfqiast one we reached some Euruque tents on the 
hanks of the Hermus, near the villngd of Anailo, where the 
[ilague had committed great ravages during the past jcsr, 
and all the inhahitajn.ts had fled. Finding it too far to go to 
Kaplan Alan to-day with tired hoTSrcs, 1 determined to halt 

L 2 
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B 


A two cases are to be distiugiiished, (a) If the second letter has a 

a 

vowel, the is rejected; as a swift ass, Baradd, 

the name of a river, (fi) If the second letter is without a 

vowel, the may either be rejected (which is preferable), or changed 
into ^; as pregnant, or relatwnsmp, 

s i ' a s .>•> 

er UijJI the (ptrsent) world, or 

2, (a) The letter is likewise rejected in nouns that contain four 
or more letters besides the if it belongs neither to the root nor 
to the feminine termination, but is wliat the Arab grammarians call 

uUl or the ajjpeinied Pllf (i.a which serves to give to the word 
" * ' 

to which it is appended the form of a quadriliteral or quinqueliteral 
word, ag. to give it the fonn of to assimilate it to 

as a bug or ticl’, a big, stout camel, 

3 ^ , 3-^3^ 

jjIaW or the bean, or (b) But if such 

C nouns have only three letters besides the it may eitlier be changed 

into j (which is preferable), or rejected altogether; as a sort of 

a.'»^a»i' «•( i ^ »i 

heath, or a sort of shrub or small tree, 

Rem. In 1, h, fi, and 2 6, a third form is admissible, viz. 

a # a .»• j a ^ ^ ^ ^ 

jj-jL, as 

with h6mza, is a vulgarism. 

a *3 

D 253. The terminations and ^ of relative adjectives fall 
away when new relative adjectives are to be formed friim them; as 

2 ^ ^ 2 ^ ^ 2 ^ 2 o j 

,^ 5 ^, belonging to M^kkl, Gu*fl names of men); 

^ ' A ^33,a> 

Sdfi'ite, ojte of the sect of U-Sdji^\ (j^^aiUJJ); belonging 

j s . 3 ^ * 

to Almerta in Spain j »l a native of Alexandria 

■»3 S t j 

(iujjuC»* 91 ). Similarly, from substantives like a chair, a seat, 

a a ^ j a 

and a buUrush, the relative adjectives are and 

254. The plural terminations o>- *^1-. Aod the dual termi- 


US 


YKiJiN IIISSAR KaLI^H. 


[CH4r. xxiix 


near the tents, and to visit the castle at the entrance of the 
narrow pass; my tent was pitched close to the river-banks 
on some soil turf, surrounded by tamarisks and willows. 
Presently, without any apparent cause, the river rose 
above a foot, and the water became yellow and muddy. I 
could only account for it by supposing that the Aineh Chai, 
which was very muddy when 1 had last seen it, must have 
been dammed up for some ])urpose or other, and was now 
let out again ; for there were no indications of storms gather¬ 
ing, or clouds collecting in the mountains. The junction 
of the Demiiji Chai with the Hermus wa.s a little below 
our encampment in the open valley, about half a mile from 
the ^nllage. 1 here learnt that the name of the castle 
which I wished to see was Yelan Hissar Kaleh; and, pro¬ 
ceeding towards it, 1 found a strongly-fortified piisition and 
town built on a rocky promontory consisting of mica schist 
with many quartz veins, stretching from N.E. to S.W., and 
surrounded on all sides, except at the N.E., by steep and 
almost inaccessible precipices. The walls were built of 
thin flat stones, sometimes, but not always, cemented to¬ 
gether. At the entrance were two large blocks of varie¬ 
gated marble, which formed the side-posts of the gate. It 
was impossible to judge of its age from the style of build¬ 
ing, as the schistose nature of the rock would have admitted 
of no other. Within the walls, which could be clearly 
traced, were many remains of houses and other edifices, 
and near the southern extremity was a large building, at 
rather a lower level, coated within with a strong red cement: 
from having no windows, I concluded that it had been a 
reservoir or cistern. I was told there was a cave which led 
by a subterranean passage to the river, but I could not find 
it. A considerable fall in the level of the river from the 
point at which 1 had last crossed it was indicated by the rise 
of the barometer, which in the evening was as follows: 
ther. 83®; bar. 29.136; att. ther. SO®. 

Thursday, June 15.—We started before seven, fording 
the Hermus above its junction with the Demirji Chai. 
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"i 3 

Datioi^ O'-f fti'w 1 ‘^jected ; as iJUjI two, rdating U tmo^ dmdhtici A 

the t wo kdi'ams (or aaci'Ctl tOTritorieS of Mfel^ka and 5l-Medioa), 
»Jfin named A^ais, ! fAe Mmlims, 

^ ^ i H' J'ir' _ £ Ac 4 cA 

i iIj J“*^j nanis a/ Z^id, i^-Mj ; *^1 »Aifc wonien qf ths 

wawitf o/ I/indj the name of a plaee, 

Hull. a. It need IiaiTtJly bo remarked tliat tins rule does not 
apply to proper names ending in djl_ and as (Jjtj-fr* 

Zd<iiin, B 

Hem, h. It ie only in later times that such fornos are possible 

2* cj' 

an fmin instead of 

C J 4c i C 5 •cA ^ 

^jjScd, plur. of iLft a foi‘ i dttflfisiiei from 




^JUJt iiiw, instend of or 

Hkm. c. Foi'eign names of townsj ending in ^J^J—, semuetimes 

.H J 

cliango tilts terinination in Antbic into 03 —^ other times retain Q 

it. In tlm former ease the tei'iniiintLon is rejected^ in the latter It 

^ cJ-aS *5^ 

IS pi'eserved j ss A«i?j 

-■Jh- if .f J .^hJPk^ 

^ j- t* rf ^ f 

f t ^ i 9 r 

but i^^- 

Hem. tl. Some proper names, chiefly foreign, are very irregular 

[IC0V 3 C- * C ."'''' ^ "'" »>. 

in their formations; O.g- Vj'Jp D 

s , 3 CH :ac 3c jScA 3 c*c4 

cAJ'cP JAc u etc jccA ^*c ^ '' '1 ^ * 

JJ—^I > 0';5t>i^b 1^5 j^ i J 

c c A 3^-P j-eflec ^C' J-icC 3ccC J C^c -ftc f 

YWruiAf, 

3*f3c»C 3 SdcaJ-c 

OTji' or We niay^ hov^ever, use (^j_c_ifc., |^jjij£r-i?|, 

SccAcScA jic ^ ^ ^ 3 cSc 

makes either or ^Uk*-; 

w. 30 
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CUAr.iiUlli-] KiV^LAS alas. 

After crossing a. small iLlluvifll plain wo ascended & ndge 
of wooded hills> capped in places with basaltic ]ilateaux, 
which increased in cTctent as we ascended, and were partly 
covered with oak coppices and patches of com. Our direc¬ 
tion was S.S.E.: the lava liecanie more porous and vesi¬ 
cular, and at length red and sconaccons; but the tone 
or crater whence it bad issued was not apparent, though 
the ground was strewed with numerous cinders, l^k- 
iag back from a considerable elevation, it was evident 
that the lower plateau of lava was a continuation of the 
cotilrt\ up which our road had led us, and which, after 
ilowing down the hill, had spread itself over the bottom of 
a lacustrine basin, subsequently drained, and through which 
the HeruiiUS had worn itself a channel, leaving small por¬ 
tions of a table-land resting against the hill-side, with per¬ 
pendicular cliffs and a basaltic capping. This lava is evi¬ 
dently of an older date than the three volcanic cones above 
described, but not so old as the basaltic plateauv. which 
occur higher up the valley of the liemus, I have no heal- 
tatioii in attributing it to the period to which the w'om- 
dowu cones in the neighbourhood of Koula, Sandal, and 
Megnd belong. 

At eight we reached the summit of the narrow ridge of 
horizoutal lacustrine limestone, which forms the uorthern 
limit of the plain of Kaplan Alan. In winding down from 
this ridge amidst oak coppices, without a trace of a road, 1 
was much struck with the singular appearance of the cone 
which I bad had so much difliculty in Ending, having been 
constantly told there was not a third. The Kuruques in the 
neighbourhood call it Kaplan Dev lit (the Tiger’s Inkstand). 
It stands in a plain two or three miles wide, and ia com¬ 
pletely surrounded by the black basalt, which has been 
poured forth in every direction. 

On reaching the edge of tliis rugged mass, I disniounted 
and attempted to walk across it, but found it broken up into 
fragments of such gigantic siie, and intersected at almost 
every step by such wide cracks and hollows, twenty and 
thirty feet deep, the steep sides of which could not be scaled 
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^4 * * * 44 * ** S 4^ 11 t 1 # 

3 ijat^\j\y or has as well as the regular formation; 

Manes makes ^^.%«'and D> O'*] 

Rem. a Quite peculiar are:>»l^ (with the art. fern, 

from ^1^1 Tih&ma; j4\li (with the art. ^.*1111), fem. 

^ ^ 4 ^^4 * '**'* a ^*4%*^ 

from >»UJt Syria; and (with the art. fem. 

4ft * 2 i 14> i ^ ^ 

from U-Yhnihi; instead of and which 

S ,, S ' I ,, , 

are also used. The forms and likewise occur. 

i 

Comp, the worrls oW*' ^tw 

V # 

« ^ ^ 4 J 

255. Tlie letter ^ iu words of the forms iA^ and when 
not derived from verba media.* rad. geuiitiata.* or intirmoc (^ or ^), is 
rejected, the k6sra of aJLai licing at the same time changed into fttha*; 


i ^ ^ -tm • 

C as a sUitnte, i.-op; ^ji}^ ent island, or Mesopotamia, 


»* 4*40 4 4 040 4 


a«.jjki^l tl~3fedlna, a ship, \ ^a t^, 

1,41*4 

(tribes), But, if they come from verba mediae rad. gemi* 

natte or medim ^ vel they remain unchanged; ns U^a*. reality, 

Z 0 4 0 0 . . . * 0 404,4 

^iLa*.; ojujk*i a piece qf von, an iron tod, jk».; a small 

i 4,4 4 0 44,4 

jug, —In the forms Je*i and J****, the is rejected only when 

i 0 i 0 

1) the tliird consonant of the radical is or ; as i^J^, (tribes), 

i 0 0 tk 0 0 ^ * i 0 \ i 0 0 i 0 J r\l . . . 

{J^t (men), Otherwise it remains 

4 0 i 0 4 0 i 0 4 0 

unchanged, as (a tribe), ; J«*ic (a man), ; juj j 

i 0 44,4 44,4 ^ * •'■* 

(a town), ; jihe, Jt*> (tribes), J***, 


* [According to Zamah^ri, Path i. 160 the same thing happens to 

4 , 40 ^ 3 00 3 00 4 40 3 0 0 

the 3 of the form iiyii, as in from from 

Comp, also Mu/afaal 90,1. 7 and Sibaw^h iL 66, § 319. D. G.j 
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MEONE. 


[Chat. XXXIX. 


without a ladder, that I was compelled to give up the 
attempt. After riding a little further we met a young 
Euruque, whom we persuaded to guide us over the lava; 
this he did by a narrow and tortuous path scarcely prac¬ 
ticable, but which ultimately led us to the foot of the 
cindery cone. Here I left the horses under the care of 
Hafiz, and ascended the hill with my Euruque guide. I 
never saw such an active youth : he actually ran up the 
yielding side of the cone, which was as steep as that of Vesu¬ 
vius. I have already described iU principal features; after 
visiting it. we rejoined the baggage at the village of Chen- 
garc, a small place at the eastern extremity of the plain of 
Kaplan Alan. Numerous tents of Euruques were pitched 
on all the surrounding hills, owing to whose unprofitable 
management the young oaks arc here, as in many other 
places, invariably stunted. 

From Chengare we ascended for three miles a rocky 
valley in the schistose hills S.S.E.; and after p^ing be¬ 
tween two large volcanic cones of scoria? belonging to the 
second period, near the summit of the ridge covered with 
basaltic pebbles, we descended into the plain of Megne, 
the ancient Ma?onia. From this plague-stricken and do- 
serted place we proceeded E.S.E. along the southern limits 
of the plain, keeping to the south of the Kara Devlit of 
Sandal, towards Koula, distant ten or eleven miles, passing 
many cones of scoria? and ashes. Some of these were well 
cultivated, and clothed with vineyards to their summits; 
others seemed to have been neglected for many years. 
After crossing another ridge of schistose rooks, we descended 
by a steep road over dusty hills into the plain of Koula, 
with vineyards on both sides, whilst on the right the Smyrna 
road appeared converging towards the same point. In the 
evening I again took up my quarters in the house of my 
hos])itabIe coin-vendor. It is true I did not meet with the 
same luxuries as in the house of the Greek banker, but 1 
found more simplicity and good nature, which 1 the more 
appreciated, from their rarity in this class of {lersons. 

Friday, June 10.—'I'his day 1 halted at Koula, writing 
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CitJih 

mv iournal, and scat off letters for England hy a 

and tmned habitations as in other Turkibh to™. i i 
stated to contain aightecn bundrej or 

of wbich tbree - fca^hut^red is 

^'rinel'frtch, tbeir featarcs are decldedl, hand- 

“The Greeb banker in aheee boose 1 '“'If 

To gta“ who Lve obtained O-e privilege of 

boying op. no goverament aeeoont. all 

Minor Aceording to recent arrangements, the state cn 

;lgc. to take whatever quantity Jnew 

vfttors iiToducc at a certain fi^ed price i ocr _ 
finy-four piastres the batman of 2M dramsf 
pX to w hieb Panagtotti belonged, and of which tnd^ ^ 
was’the head, colleeted the opiom of f ® ^ ^ 

Vinces, via., Katahyiah, Magnesia, A.dm, Denf^d 
Brusa, which comprise the Western parts of .^.a - 

clodingBith)'nia, Mysia, Phrygia, Lydia, lonm, Ff* “ 

Caria This year the crops were looking well, and P 

LTe was eape’ctedto aniLnt to Un millions of piastres m 

iese dislriels, and to about thirty throughout Asia Mine^ 
Whereas last year it only amoonted to two rn.lhons in the^ 
five provinces. The company ate obliged to ''“f ^“1;“ 
firmahn tor each saajiac. The graat 

produce are cold weather during ‘^r 

is poor aud in smaU quantities, or ram during ^e night atte 
the incision is made round the seed vessel, whilst the w^e 
milky juice is exuding from the cut, and before it is “5“!* 
off, A severe penalty is incurred by the sale of opium m any 

* Tlia rtilrnieiil aoei iviS auilr**™ wSli 2l ’ta <" 

I nni uot atBtx«dfnble of m Ortflirtal, «I* T 

ivutflbcri- 

f lOy TutlliaJi tlifarah— I 
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Rfiii. a. There are, howeverj exteptiona to these rules. E.g. A 
nsUwe^ distmguish it fiom 

bdonginff ^Ms<£ina), bdon^fing to in 

" ^ ^ a ^ . 2 . 

Spain (to distinguisli it from s^jj^ Mesojiotizmian)} 

Jx..Jh^ ^ 2d..J 

from (tribes); ^J^,UJ^ from (tt plfice); u^j^j 

Si-.'J 2 ^ i ^ I ' * ^ ^ [ -t' • -i- 

jjJJb, (tribes), L ?^' ''-^ 

a-'-a-r 'J- 3.-- f 

(tribes), f (tHitirtntf B 

Z /j. ^ ^ 3 ^ 

makes \J^t from the assimilated form 

RjiMn 5. Words of the form (for ^242) fiem radicals 

mediffi j et leject the second i^ along ^^ith its vowel kesi-a^ or in 

■0^,' 

other words follow the shoi'ter form iiS Jwj a lord or nia^ici^ 

; 44 ^ The 

«ame remark applies to everjr penal timate double with kisro 
^ tt i f r ^ ^ p^i'" 

(t^) j ^ dimiu. of hlack, diuim- of jW*-, C 

an asSf ijA^ J^^fas a ti'ibftl name lias 


256h. T!ie L? pif< 5 di^<Jtioiiis rtf the nomcn tmtientis in verba teitia; 
jT may be rejected, and tie raflioal cliaiigcd into whilst the kfesi-a 

^ A ,F ^ ^ ■P ^ 

of tlifi second radical becomes fttha; as thvi^n, 

many grammarians prefer to reject both tJie pi’odactioQis and the 
radical bo that the relative adjective coincides in form with the 

^ £ H 

nomen patientis, 

S-- J 

2ST. Lastly, the j productionis in the foiTO derived from 

verba tartije jf (S rejected^ and the second railical takes fbtha 

instead of damma i as 5j a female mem-tf, ij^Sx>. Many, however, 
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A II. Changes qf the Final Radicals ^ and 

258. The Hif maksHra (I or § 7, rem. b), as the third radical 
of a triliteral noun, is changed into ^ before adding the termination 

as ^ a youth, a mill, ^ a staff, ; 

a mote, But if the noun has four letters, the final 

(t does not occnr in such words in good Arabic) may cither be changed 
B into 3 , which is the better form, or be rejected; as purblind, 

i f tt ^ ^ 2 2 

play, or a musical instf'ument, \Jyyh* or 

* i ^ ^ 2*' 

meaning, or If the noun contains five or more 

letters, the is always rejected; as ^^^ALuo-a chosen, ^^^Ak-a-o.—The 

same rules apply to the final of radicals tertiic 3 et \j, which falls 
away in some nouns after k^sra (see § 167, b, R); but it must be borne 
in mind that the missing is to be counted as one of the letters 
C of the word, and also, if it be changed into 3 , that the k^sra always 

* * * 2 ^^' 9 ^ 

becomes fetha. E.g. ^ (for blind, ^ (for ^^ 5 ^) 

2 ^- .. • ^ 2 <*. 
sorrowful, (for a judge, (which is the pre- 

^' 1 ' '* * /e *** * 9 f» i 9^ » t 

ferablo form) or (^ 3 - 0 ^; (for j^ju*.*), jlL« (for ^jUL^), Jj*I—• 
(for 


Rem. o. The addition of the feminine termination does not 

I) affect the rule of formation; os 2 ) 3 ^ an inkhcm^ or writhiff’Case, 

3 ^^ 3 ^ ^ 

^_^ 33 i one wliO carries an inkhorn; SU^ JlamA (nDH), 

^ ^ r 1 • 2 ^ ^ 9 ^9 2 ^9 9 ^ ^ 

a district in Palestine, a ladder, ; «Ul*. 

*"(*’ , i ^ ^ 2 ^ 

or A^U. a toine-shop, or a vitU7ier. 

S i i * 9 , 2 ^ 9 * 

Rem. 6. Such forms os for (^ 33 ^, j^ 3 kjco for (jyi*-#, 

2 0 . ^ 9 9 2-99 

and ^ydaimay for |^buo.«, are modem and corrupt. 
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quantity to others than the government monopolists. When 
brought in by the peasants it resembles brown cobblers’ 
wax, in lumps averaging about a pound in weight, and 
stuck round with leaves. These arc then packed in layers 
in coarse bags enclosed in rough wicker baskets; between 
each layer of opium, dried poppy Howers are also placed, 
and in this state it is sent to Constantinople, where the 
whole is sold to foreign merchants on government account, 
at an enormous profit. Of course 1 was assured by my host, 
who no doubt found his advanUge in the system, tliat it was 
more beneficial to the ])roducer than the former practice, 
which forced him to name his own price, and sometimes left 
him without a purchaser; whereas now he is sure of a re¬ 
munerating price, and has no drawbacks or local duties to 
pay. Madder, or Kizil boya, is also grown in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Koula: several methods of digging up the 
rooU arc practised in different parU of Turkey with various 
degrees of success, but I had not yet obtained any clear 
information on the subject. Many of the inhabitants of 
Koula arc also occupied in tanning and dyeing leather: this 
is carried on as in Denizli.* Several Greek inscriptions 
exist in private houses here, some of which I copied,t but 
none of them throw light on the name's of the ancient 
towns in this neighbourhood. 

During my stay here I observed a remarkable regularity 
in the weather and winds. In the morning there was a con¬ 
stant breeze from the east, which died away about ten or 
eleven a.m., and was succeeded by a perfect calm for some 
hours. Between two and three a light breeze from the west 
invi^iably set in, gradually increasing in violence until five 
or six p. M,, when it had almost become a gale, driving be¬ 
fore it thick and intolerable clouds of fine dust and sand: 
soon after this it began to die away, blowing strongly only 
in puffs, and gradually ceasing about an hour after sunset. 

I also observed the same phenomena during my excursion 
to Injicler, and was at a loss how to account for them. Koula 

• See T«l. I. p. 511. f Appeudu, Nt* 310 —316. 


HH.CNOMESA OF WIND. 
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is certainly too far inland to feel the effects of the Inbat of 
Smyrna, which blows regularly from the east dnring the 
afternoon. Can it be owing to the rarefaction and expan¬ 
sion of the air, produced by the intense reflection of the sun s 
rays from the white chalky soil of Asia Minor ? This is 
probably the cause of the mirage which I there saw on so 
large a scale. Or can it be in any way connected with the 
diurnal motion of the earth, which it seems to follow ? 


• Sc« Prout't l)n<lc«witcr TroUii^, p. 



^ 260 ] II. The Noun. A. NounsSubsL-^ Adj,—-jReL Adj^iives. lijT 


359. The of the tertuinjition il_ (the *di/ >n^mdud<i, § ^3r ^ 

m/.- 6 .. ^ ^ 2- rxx #x*x 

rem. is always changeii into as a vti-c^in, 


^ . . 2-^6^x''x'x‘*-J' S.'x'*-* rxfi ^ x- 

(a town in Persia), blach he^tle, 

4 ' 

^ J ■•’ rf H- ^ f^i^- 

'*1 termination 21—, whether tlie hiinua 
be sprung from an original radical j. or ^^3 or be not a r^udical but 
merely the go-called (see § 352^ a, ft), it may either be re¬ 


tained unaltered (which ig better) or be changed into j; aalU the letter B 

-X ^x., S -X 3 ^X 5 ..X 

tu, t\:>j ft gai-ifMtit, iU,^ « robe, 2U-^ tJie heavefi, 

I ^ 1 / t ^ S X - x.xi 

or ^ large sineit; in the 

-Xfl ^ ^ 2 -r -1 2 —■» 2 ^ ^ 

‘iK’ck, ft male J^sIj the 

3xj3x'«2'''' 

or On the contrary, if the hfeinaa be an 

original !, it ahrays retnains unaltered ; as (rad, 

Ke«. TJie termination il_ in very rai^ly dropped in proper G 

J ^ ■'H >> 

names; as t\j^j^ (pjnoes), ^ 

r'^.f 

cjises too tbo letter ^JJ is gubetituted for the hiniML; as (a 

2 X Ax .'x>X ^ 2 ■■' 

place), (a tribe), (f^ city in £1-Ycuii!n)ji 

; witli which compare the Hebrew forms 
from rh% nW, 


260. Primitive defective substantives, i.& those wJiich have lost D 

, . , X , T 1 4 P a j xj *x 

their third weak radicah —^ 'r^h etc^h—necessarily 

recover it only in cases where it reappears in tlie dnal and plural; 
bnt if this reappearance be not necessary, tJie third mdical may be 
omitted in the relative adjective. In all c^^ses where tlie tliird radical 
is restored^ it appears as wliether it was onginaHy or not. 

i r xP 

\, du, 


«xf xxf 3xJ4f 

B-g, vl dual O'y') ^/^iher, (for 


« hrotkei-, I ^jvc^ (f(Jt >#f^) ft Attsba?ia$ father or brother^ i 


158 Part Second. —Etymology or the Parts of Speech. [§ 261 

A SJt) (rad. a dialect, ^ (rad. tke gum, ; iio (rad. 

j^U) a hundred, ; a-*I (rad. ^\) a female slave, ^ (rad. 

>’» i » 5 " 

y-) a ye(tr, (for du. OW{) « son, or ; 


3 • 


3 . 


1 (rad. ^o-^) a name, or (from (rad. aI-) 


3 • 


podex, or (from aIw) or (from a-»); ju (for 

" 3 ^ I I , I 

du. OJ* \Sy*^ > 

3 - 3 

B morrow, or 

• •i !*• IT 

Rbm. a. ws*-1, a ttuter, aud a daughter, make and 


3 * 3 3 «.»» 

as well as and ^y^*. a af>, has the thi*ee forms 

l",* I I ^ t , , 3 I . 

or ^_yLi; on/m, makes or (froni 

^j^)' —(3^) has and 

HiiM. b. Whera the original form was Jiai, some retain the 

^ 3 ».' 3 »«’ 3 *' 3 *> 3 * 

gezm; as^.AJ, vJ^^' 


261. The third radical ^ or of tlio forms Jai and eXad is 

• *.» i • * , *•.• 

retained unclianged; ns grammar, a grammanan; 

3 »' j. ^ t'i ,., S» *^fj 

a gazelle, <>j^ a foray, \S^\ « hribe, \J^y, 

3 »* 3 «.• «««j 3 

a hatidle, \J^jO ; ijy a village, an image, ^JS^*y But 

J ^ 

D if the final of ilai be cliaiiged into y, the second radical takes 

3 3 3 J'*c •'♦i 

fetha, as {Jpy, \Jy^y <» possession ; 

a rule which is extended by some to words in which the third radical 
. . „ 3^-3. 3 ^ *'•' 

was originally j, as lS^J> etc.—If the 

second radical in such nouns be a j or combining with the third 

radical into \£, this is resolved into its original consonants, the 
second radical takes f^tha, and final is converted into ^; as 

^ (for a fold, ^ (for living, ; Ij a 
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CHAPTER XL. 

Lear. KouU—Calcamw* PLU»au—Medni—CW Topnik—M*amkr—Drmiiji 
Kirui— Kmir Haasut Kwui—Ruiii*, probaUr SiU of KupkacUum— 
Saudukli—Obtimaa—Afloai Kara Hiaaar. 

Saturday, June 17.—My first object on leaving Koula was 
to examine the course of the Maeander, between iU junction 
with the Lycus in the plain of Hierapolis, and Ishekli*; for 
this purpose 1 wished to strike upon it somewhere to the 
S. of Koula, in an intermediate parallel between Sulei- 
manli and Gobek to Um N., and Chonos and Laodicea 
to the S. Unfortunately, no great road or lino of traffic 
passed through the country in this direction. On the one 
hand I was advised to proceed by Tacmac and Gobek 
towards Afiom Kara Hissar, which would have taken me 
along a well-known road, too far to the N.; on the other 
hand it was proposed that 1 should go direct to Philadelphia 
QP Bulladan, and thence by Chonos to Decnair, if my object 
was to explore the sources of the Menderc; this route I also 
knew, and it was too far south for my purpose. The Turks 
could not understand why I wanted to sec the country 
between these two lines; but at length they propo^ to me 
to pass through the Chaal Toprak or Chaal district, which 
1 found was watered by the Mmander, was alwut three days’ 
journey off, and about four hours to the S. of Gobek. It 
seemed to be the very line 1 wanted, and 1 accordingly 
ordered my horses for that point. 

Everything was in readiness this morning early, and 

• The following wm tl»« mule given me to lehekli:— 

Koula to Kran Kieui . . . . 6 Itoun 

Kran Kieui to Geutick Kieui . . . 9 „ 

Geuuek Kieui to Cbaal (Dvraiiji Kieui) 5 „ 

Drmirji Kieui to lebckli . . . 9 „ 




§262^ 11. Tk^Nown, Isfi 

a z 

iwtat or Sw?-Ji, a siiitket wordsj of tlie form A 

f H 

^ i ^ ^ 

3J\xi, fiufil j is retained, as 5jLti mis/^ty^ ^jUi ; btit finat is 

^ dr' r' £ j-i J 4^ j* ^ 

changed iiito hfentsja. as ct drinkiug-ifsael, djUlc ^ *5 }‘j! 

of liizisrd, —Words of the form 5^1 a niffn, aj\j a piftm teke^^e 

' i-S-a- 

cattlii, ato.y rest ai niyM^ n ba}in^i\ make 0 ]‘ etc. 

Rem. a. ^ makes iri'egiiliarly {mstead of E 

an itihctMta/Rt of the desert, a Bidawt. 

Rem. 6 . Kouns of the forms Juxs, dJL^, eto. fxoxn 

verba tertise rad. j et (^, reject tliq pi'otiucstionis and change a 

j,= . i 1 .. 

radical into ^; as i (a town)^ i 

3 ^3 " I 

{a man’s naxue), sjJ>-st (rarely though v^i-y 

Si 

moorrectly, See ^ 255-fl. 0 


III. Okaiiffi?s ™ the Yocfil'tsatiini* 

-P ' ^ ' 

136 S. In the forma and the kfesra of the middle radical 
is changed into flitha; aa .sIl* a Hti^y the liver, 1 

ijjwaJ!. (tribes), LfiW > (f'- tribe), L&jUj. So alsto in 

•i i 

J", as JjjJ! (a tnbe),, Bnt in J^, the tfesia may be retained, 

4 3 '' 3 

fw J^l cameh, or 

Rew. In nonns thftt consist of more than tliree consonants, the 

I A.. 

vowel of the penultimate letter is not altered. Front (a 

j J*.M- ^ ^ I* ^ if 

tribe) and (tho ancient name of ^l-Medina) tlio foi'ms 


V 2 t-j 


and are admissihle, though and ara preferred] 

« H«f 3.^^ j»^3''h4.' i ^ ^at 

makes ■: jy and ^U^l, ae well as 

3 ' 
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1 KRAN 

CMAr.xLl 

leaving Koula at eight, we vroeeeded for «veral 
au Tarmac over the northern slope of the hills 

‘lehdrrtken. limit of the valley of the He™u. 
After passing a few patches of com and opium, the la 

to meet with at thi. dovafon, we .eft 

the direct road to Tacmac on our left at 1 p. •• 
miles from Koula, and turning to the S.E., reached, in a 
Th ” ^les. the summit of a ridge of 

and S.W., on which were the tents and huts of the mhabi 
tantsof the neighbouring village of Kran Kicui, who 
elected thU open and elevated spot. 

and fresh breezes, for their summer residenec. It was our 
halting-place for the night, and 1 pitchi-d my tent ujmn the 
plain,®.loping gently to the E., in view of the I-etu^ue 
Lup of mountains beyond Tacmac, rising to the 
fLuxthe horizon; whilst the bold peaks which fonn^ 
the termination of Mount Tniolus rose to the S imd S, . 
about three or four miles off. The grass) up I 
itself dotted with shrubs and single trees, and alive with 
;Zy grou,» of men and cattle, formed a cheerful and 

:>n™ ...d. ™ .el. Z 

this evening by witnessing the slight ^fspcc w 
Turkish Imaums receive at the hands of their c ow coun 
tri-men. They are, in truth, looked u,H,n more in the light 
of servaiiU tto of teachers; and as every Turk cou.idem 
himself a religious person, a part of the 
state, he regards the Imaum merely as an 
duty it is to look after the mosque, and to call him 
prayers; he has, of course, no res,met for an 
,io88csses none of that inidiatorial character which ch 

ractcrircs the Christian priest. ntC i m 

Sunday, June 18 .-We started from Kran 
and descending over undulating hill, of sand ^ 

Imiiig the accumulated detritus from the sc ^ i» 

our right, we crossed several streams nowiiig N-K-. si' 
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A 263. K^sra or damma of the penultimate consonant is changed 
into fttha in all forms in which a j or has been rejected, or in 

which a final has been clianged into ^; as I 

s 

{see the preceding g). 


B 


Rbm, Of rare and arbiti*ary changes, such as ^rom 


>•< * St * ^ S ** 

Uie sacred terriU/ry of Mekka^ 

*•< . 3 # »< 

itfiie, ^mm 4| from yeslertUiyf a grammar can ttike no 


account. 


264. If a relative adjective is to be formed fi'om a proper n.ame 
wliioh is comi>onnded of two words, the following points must be attended 

to.—A. If the two words form a proposition or 


as iajlj {he cai'ried mischief under his arm, the 


nickname of a celebrated poet and warrior), {his throat 

Q s/mie)*—<iT are contracted into one compound word 


mixed c&mpound) as a man’s name, the towns 

a ^ ^ 

of BaUdliek and Kdtikald ,—then the second word is omitted, and the 


terminatiou appended to the first; as 


JU-B. If the first word is in the status coiistructus, governing the 

second in tlie genitive, two coses arise. (1) If the governing word be 
**/• •* ^ •* 

j) one of the nouns father, sott,j»\ mother, or daughter, it is 
rejected, and appended to the govemetl word; as ^ ; 

.> A i ^ tf A i •• *• 

5 LST*^ ’ c>^\> \jfxf » o^y 

* •^J 

{Sycip (2) If the first word be any other than these four, two 

secondary cases arise, (a) If the idea of definiten&ss through the 
status oonstructus still exists in the consciousness of tlie speaker,—as 


* Compare the nickname of one of the Earls of Douglas, Archibald 
Bdhthe-cat. 
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parcntly into the Hermus. Four mile* from Krtin Kieui we 
reached the small village of Halvanar^ where I copied an 
inBcription^ from a handsome block of white marble built 
into the wall of a cottage^ and probably derived from 
the ruins of Blaundus at Suleimanli, aliout ten miles off 
to the F. heaving this village, we found the country 
well euHivated for a short distancej. pro<lucing abundantly 
corn, opium, and pears; but as wc ascended a low' ridge 
of hiUa of micaceous sehist, the rocks of which cropped 
out above the surface on all sides, it became bleak and 
barren. High undulating downs, dotted with ft few wild 
pear-trees, extended to a great distance. One mile and 
a half beyond Hal van ar wc reached the summit of the 
ridge extending from E, to "\V,, w hich here consisted of a 
Bueccssion of low mounds gradually diminishing in height 
tow-ards the E, They form the termiiiatiou of the lofty 
chain i»f hills which we had had on our right ever since 
Koula. the continuation of Mount Tinolns. The old Homan 
road fi-oni DoryImurn to Fhiladolphia must have pa£se<i to 
the S, of this range* and through the undulating country 
which now oj^cued to our view; the great caravan roads to 
Philadelphia and Smyrna Irom the interior* as from Ushak* 
Gobek, Xutahijah* Eski-Sheher and Afiom Kara Ilissnr* 
now' pass through this same country, and the x^ositiun of 
Blsundus at Suleiman]i ivould perfectly agree with such 
an arrangement. 

Descending from this ridge the country opened towards 
the S.* slo]>ing E. and N.E, to the extensive table-lands of 
Gobek* and extending as far as the Mmander. We soon 
reached the ruins of a second village hearing the name of 
Halvanar; the houses and principal buildings had been 
constructed of stone* and one square ecliUcc had a porch 
over the entrance; but it was inipossible to obtain any in^ 
formation in the neighbourhood respecting its origin. 
Again the sutiji lost hts way, and kc]>t too much to the 
* Sct Ap)irn(tix, NV SH7. 
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iQ 


tlie skive of ^<>seifty —tho fiirst word is rejected, smd A 
(ii) But if the idea of defmiteiiesg 


the sccoud takes \J —; a$ 


is DO longer present to t}ie mind ef the speaker, then : (a) in cages 

3 

where no uiijcerteiitty can urise as to the person intended, (^- is 

y ^ J A H- 

attuched to the first word, and the second is omitted; as >=^, 

j’'i ^ '"- -^ j j-j- 5 

asUit ULt\ {Camel 3-^tGse, inckuame of a inan)^ ; p 

jf Jlr' ^ -IH 3^''^ 2 f ^ 4 ^4-^ t *jr ^ 4 ^ 

or , 

r ^ -I ^ 

I hut (/?} if tineertainty mi^ht arise by so doing, 
the first is omitted, and tlie termination added to the second; as 

^ J*-r i xffl i r-H ^ 

X j* 3^ ^ ^ J J Jd* i 

Gitfidala^ftra in Spain, jj! (a tribe) makes 

St S .. > td 

^^Ui or (fivinr the assimilated forni *>^)- 


0 d TH-WK-# 

BivM, a. In the ease of tlie some allow a Q 

double formation., fTOin both parts of t!ie worJ ; e^g. fi'om 

I Z tr 

htter times it became veiy common to foi'in tlio 

nisba from tlie wliolft compound word, as S “''d 

this license was extended to innumerable namea which fall under 

^ r' J P r' £ ^ x< r' P^ 

the class B. For example: fi-om witli tlie 

J d r r ^■^'' S d'aj = ^ 

article ; from JLj and and £> 

^ i did d- dfd ^ t- d i t d d 0 d It ^lyt* J d 3 A J-- rr 

from Pro'll Ok/Ail jlj, 

3 rt-^ It'd 3 3 d dir d d iPd S d It d i dr t t- d 

from JjiUJ! from 

s idfd ddd d s d- d 

; from ^Jll Ciutdix in Spain, j from 

X -P^ ^ jbd j X 3 ^ J ^ ^ 

fmm stage of 

S iy itd* i 

the language, too, belong such woi’dg as from ji (a 


w. 


21 
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K.E. At nine wc ruached a small Euruqiie village called 
Kaiyali* from whence we proceeded aeveral milpfi due 
over undulating ground covered with small oaks^ with the 
hills of Tacmae six or seven miles off to the N This 


remnrtablc group of peaked and rugged hills consists 
chiefly of trachyte, and of schistose and metamorphic rocks 
elevated by volcanic action during the trachytic period, 
previous to the deposition of the horizontal limestone 
plateau^* 

Further on I observed an extensive mass of detritus, or 
a talus, flowing as it were from a deep valley at the S.E. 
point of this group of hills, and spreading itself over the 
surrounding country : it had the appearance of having 
been brought down by a river or mountain torrent, flow ing 
into the basin of lacustrine limestone, near the borders 
of which it w as deposited. Amongst the few- wild flow ers 
with which the face of the country was but scantily covered, 

I observed some fine specimens of hollyhocks. We again 
missed our wfiYi and descending from the undulating coun¬ 
try' into a deep and intricate ravine we found ourselves 
on the great caravan road from Ushnk and Gobek to Phi¬ 
ladelphia and Smyrnaj running from I*w,E. to S.W. j the 
same which we had crossed in the previous year between 
Suleinmnli and Karajah Achmet Kieui.f It appeared to 
bo one of great traffic, and a yiortion of it was paved; it is 
not unlikely that it marks the line of the old Roman road 
from Dorylmum to Philadelphia. Fortunately we fell in 
with some peasants, who directed us to cross this road* 
instead of continuing to the N.E., and to follow another 
deep lateral Talloyj watered by the Aksar Derc So, flowing 
nearly E, 

The sides of this valley presented steep escarpmenta of 
white horizontal limestone, resembling the formation of the 
plain of Gobek and Suleimanli, 1 was much struck with 
one featnro in the valley into which we descendcilj iiz.* 
that, without any apparent fauit, the formations were almost 


* Stt woL i. p, 133. t ' P' 
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family in Spain); from JJUU a woman of 

, i ' 

the Bhiii *Aih (§ 21, e, footn.)]; an ignorarnus (Fv. 

aiecedatre), from jl^I *abu^id, the first four letters of the alphabet 
(§ 32). 

Rcm. b. In many cases falling under B, 2, b, a and strange 
forms arise by the rejection of some consonants, or the combination 
into one word of a few letters (generally four) selected from the 

j »i 

two noiins. E.g. from Hathamaut; 

s .• s j*.. 

£■ from (a 

ti jL^ (a tribe); from 


from jtjJl (a family in Mfekka); 

S 

tribe); from 


B 


Bas-^ain; from (*' village in Egypt); 

the name of a poet, wliose mother was from 
*** * * 

and his father from>^jl^. 

266. A relative adjective is never formed, in classical Arabic, 
from the plural, even where the sense might seem to demand it, but 

3 " 

C always from the singular; e.g. acquainted with the divine 

institutions^ from plur. ; ^^>** a *- a seller of mats, from 

plur. one who makes mistakes in reading manu¬ 


script, also a learner or student, from a written sheet, a letter, 

a hook, plur. or Such plurals, howover, as are either 

really proper names, or appro.ximate to them in sense, are excepted; 

4 9 ^ i 0^ 4 ^ 

D e.g. (plur, of a Jeopard) the tribe of 'Anmdr, ^jU^I; 

(plur. of CJA a dog), the tribe of Eildl, (a tribe), 

2 0 0 J 0 0 ^ 2 0 0 A 0 0^0 

tribe), ^ cityi Ctesiphon, 

properly the plur. of LLi^), the Helpers (of 

Muhammnd, epithet of the tribes of lUAus, and U-QazraQ, 

at 51-Medina), the Arabs of the desert. 
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entirely difTeriiinL on the two Bides, To the W» imd N,W* 
they consUted of altcroating Bands and gravels. containing 
rolled jicbbks and fragments of the neighbouring 3 ichiato«e 
mountains, without any cluo to indipato thcLr agCi and 
lying nearly horizontal j whereaB to the E* and S.E. they 
consisted of lacustrino limestone, bedded with great re- 
gularitVj and perfectly horizontal I was for some time 
unahlo to ascertain the relative bearings of these two for¬ 
mations, until 1 found thin teds or patches of limestone 
underlying portions of the sand and gravel* and aseertained 
that this was the very edge of the lacustrine basin* into 
which great quantities of detritus and gravel had been 
periodically brought down during the sitnui. tan cons deposit 
of the limestone. Thus at the point of jnuction the two 
formations dovetailed into each other: bo that when the 
central part was washed away, one formation ajupcared on 
one side of the valley and one on the other* as I have en¬ 
deavoured to represent m the folio wing woodcut:— 



I'rom the valley of Aksar Dc/c we aacended to the 
Bouth-cast by a steep path to the elevated table-laud* or 












§266] n. Th$ A. Kq^^tis & Aiij.— Rel. A djechVes. 1 Q 3 

as ^Om^r is called iii a A 

tTsditlcm ; the Persian coktnht^ in ei-Y^msn, I>- G] 

Kem. In motts Eoodftrsii Arabic, on tlie contrary! a host of 
relative adjectives are formed from the plurals of nouns that 
indicate the object with which a persoi^ usually occupies ^mself 

in his trade, studies, etc. E.g. {piur. of h^} 7'^je> 

a maitr or aeUer ^ rags ; (plttf. V%) “ 

bookadlar; (plur. o£ 

S> ^ c 

^ ® 

JilU (plu.. of ji-li) 

sieves,' Oi^U {plur. of i^C) ^vatche^, » vnUehniaker; 

i^JiilLe *!• bearer of tiie c^set AjIj* (plur. of 

jmicltse or boffS, ^ 

lyminA (ph tif 


oifn&titfij, o>«5 Ww recc^^taes m (?ofi /vwji C 

jy'is gssfijiituf itaiurci 


forms in Syriac, of early date, are UA-J, beb»m7t^ ^ from 

11I plm-. of 1 £Aj1! it MWj’MftTt, and V^jCLD from plur. of 

■4 " 

]L.t^. 

366. Biliteral particles tnay double theit second consonant or l> 
not, nt plBssnro, if it le a strong latter; as^ iow sifwA? ^ or 
; Jj '«t. liv cousouant be weak, the 

opinions of EraminMiaus differ, In the ease of j, tile «inpl6 doubling 
is permitted, as if V. i <>■■ else a fiitha is inserted hetireen the two 

wlws, as ijil. In the case of lS, ttls admissiUe, 

the second ij bsing changed into j; as tkut, ijA’ i Lr", ™> 
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plateau, extending principally in a north-east direction as 
far as the eye could reach. About half-past eleven wc 
reached Nazli Kieui, a small village, where wc halted under 
a hut constructed of boughs and branches j the heat was very 
great on this white table-land. The thermometer in my 
holster had risen to 96^ Fahr., and the barometer stood at 
27.6*2*2 inches, indicating a height of nearly 2,300 feet above 
the sea. Two miles south of Nazli, wc reached another of the 
remarkable ravines, 300 or 400 feet in depth, by which this 
calcarco-lacustrinc deposit is cut up, and had great difficulty 
in getting the baggage-horses across, particularly in ascend¬ 
ing the opposite side by one of the steepest paths 1 ever 
encountered. The sides were partially covered with small 
ilex, juniper and fir; and in the bottom, watered by a clear 
stream flowing eastward into the Aksar Dcrc Su, were a few 
vineyards. On emerging from this ravine we arrived at 
the large and flourishing village of Geulen Kieui, belong¬ 
ing to the district or sanjiac of Dcnizli. The houses were 
all large and built of stone, with spacious courts and sur¬ 
rounded by large gardens; cornfields and vineyards were 
abundant in the neighbourhood 

Leaving Geulen Kieui our course became more easterly, 
and wc soon descended into another deep valley, the sides 
of which were covered with large pine-trees and under¬ 
wood; the ravine became narrower and more confined as wc 
advanced, and our road continued for several miles winding 
along the contracted bottom of this and similar glens into 
which it opened. 1 now became fully alive to the difficul¬ 
ties of getting through this part of the country, intersected 
as it is by so many deep fissures, as 1 may almost call them; 
and 1 perfectly understood why the caravan roads keep 
to the north by GObek, where the plain is not intersected 
by such obstructions. Lower down wc saw some wpio^ 
springs in the bottom, and I was much amused with t c 
proceedings of tw'o or three T urkish boys watching ^ 
flocks, and practising hydraulics in the stream. One a 
formed a Lilliputian millwheel, and fixed it on an axle ; he 


164 Part Second. —Etymology or the Parts of Speech. [§ 267 

A If the second letter be a quiescent 8Hf, there is inserted 

betTveen it and the termination a h8mza, which may be changed 

into a j ; as not, or The pronoun U what f forms 

2 

and 


267. We have seen above 231, 232) that the termination 

Jjl— or o*— Di adjectives is one of those which imply a certain degree 
g of intensity; and a few examples of rarer forms may here be given, 

as oW daring, reckless; or robust; oWW 

* * ' t »i * ' j »* 

clamorous, vociferous; corpulent; ,j>»—.»! or ^7^—* tall or 

straight-haired; sordid; and or 

^ ^ ^ ^ b ^ 

4JL^JJC«, mendacious. Hence we may form from many nouns a 

I , t. 

relative adjective ending in , as the grammarians say, 

to strengthen the relation; e.g. from aspect, appearaytce, 

0 0 

^ ^ ^ S 0 ^0 S 00 ^ 0 b 0'^ ^00 

C the ordinary ulsba is but iss^iau^ll good- 

looking. So : having mucl^ or long hah' hating 

f 0 4 S ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ i 0 00 

a lo^uj beard (i-aJ), having a large head of hair (3-*^), 

i ^• j , •• i 4. j i 

bull-necked (JSLij the neck), large in the body ^U.Jul 

corpulent, tali or long-bearded, « tall or straight- 

haired, having a large crop or auw (iLo^), [^LJu 

D smiting with the evil eye (from in the sense of eye), or 

S 0 0 ^ 0 ^ ^ S 0 0 ^ 0 

^jjUjLc-e a drugseller (from original seller qf ^ndaltoood, 


Fleischer, El. Sckr. i. 245, il 1). D. G.j In later times this ter¬ 
mination was more extensively employed, both in common speech 
and in scientific writings (in the latter, perhaps, under the influence 

of the Aramaic); ag. a fruiterer, one who sells beans, 

S 0 b ^ 2 0^td0S^0 0 

one who sells sesame, instead of or 
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then conducted a sma.U Sitr^am of water tu it by means of 
pipes> with sufficient fall to turn und all sticceedeJ ad¬ 
mirably, In another country he might become an ingeni¬ 
ous mcchanie. 

On reaching the extremity of the rarine wo entered ihc 
valley of Akaar Dere, and having again crossed the river, 
flowing south towards the Ma>ander^ wc ascended the steep 
escarpment by a winding road through fir woods. On 
reaching the suminU of the plateau we crossed a very 
narrow ridge of chalky, rounded off and sloping almost |JC;r- 
pcndicularly Several hundred feet oii either side, the ridge 
itself not being above ten or twenty feet wide. Both to the 
north and south the tortuous windings of the Banas Chai 
flowing below were visible* giving a yieculiar character to 
the view, which extended Far to the north over the broad 
jilateau, while tu the south the limestone rests against 
sands and gravels, and the schistose rocks which forna the 
ttouthem liinits of the basin. This pass is coUBiJered ex¬ 
tremely dangerous by the countrj' people, and when it is 
covered w itb anow, and during high winds, cattle and 
beasts of burthen ofiten fail oyer the precipitons sides. 
We descended by a winding path over the chalk, some 
of the beds of which contain selenite, until we reached 
the Batias Chal, here flowing rapidly, and exlremely 
muddy. We crossed it by a stono bridge, and afitcr fol¬ 
lowing its course a short distance, again ascended over 
hills where the Judos-trcc grew luxuriantly to the summit 
of the table-land,* 

About four or five miles further w'e reached the strag¬ 
gling village of Mcdcre Xicui, containing between sixty and 
seventy houses, but of which only twenty were said to belong 
to good families, a distinction, 1 auppoaCf Intended to imply 
ytcrsons possessed of landed property, while the others were 
only labourers who worked for and cultivated the land of 
their w'ealthler bretbien. I was comfortably lodged in 

* Thii cJcIeiuiTf plwu u protab)f mk of ib^c ra«iiit*Kfl by S!ri!» Ilib. iiii, 
c. •i)j pnbapi CyH nmiiUf. 


§ 26S] II. Nown* A. if07^.njf Subst <& Adj. — Ahstr. Nouyts. 16^ 
S"' -' i * i ^ ^ . S'"' 

and inner, intei-ior, private., oitttem-d, A 

^ S if p -H S H j 

extsnial, public; ii}ii)&r; 


(<-i-L>^o>), reUftiJi^ io tbestful, ^ ^ i)_ corporeal, 

Z •' * i ■Sr' 

reiathig to light, learned and dt/vont 

Rem. a form cxpi^essLag' intensiveitessj and appliciible ex- 

5 -f S ij ^ 

clusively to the inembera of the JKidyj is j as ^-i!jj having a B 

t _ A 2 A i 

largs head; l^itving a largg or Icint/ nose, ears, 

« > J ^ .ni ^ ^ ^ -J j- # .b' 

arrfie; Anothe^r mi'v form is oxempllhod by 

Br'#^ Jr-Blt Jr'*f 

and^^^g^Jlur - ^jiAt fmd olLsj-I. 


(«) The Abstract Nouns of Quoditg, tl^\. 

308, "^Tlie feniiiiiiie of tliifi relative ailjefltive serves in Arabic C 
Qjj ^ noun to denote tlie abstract idea of the things distinguished 
from the concrete thing itaclf; nnd also to repveseDt the thing or 
things signified by the i}ribiitive no tin ns n whole Or totality. It 
corresponA'i therefore to German substantives in kcit, kelt, schcft, 

thitm, and to English ones in head, dom, tg, etc. E.g. [and 

j i h«£»' .'vv j-'*'’*'' ^ t r t 

D. G.j the dmm neittue, Godhead God ); j^LJi 

■' - = ‘ I'!. * 

AtimajiUjf (o’-^* ^ hitman being); Lojdship, God/tead (v/^O > 

manhood; or parttcutartipj ; D 

fl i a 0 ^ 

Sitbstauthitg, addectivit^, trom ^e^', a substantive, and an 

adjective; the belonging to the fidlg-bi/lected class (t>^i 

rl.i ^ ■ ■ J '' *5 

(f noiiils; substance^ quidditg (W tohat?); 5,^b4 waieriness (jba 

/■■S 4 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

imter ); totaliig; irhat constitutes the being a poet, the 

f 5 J * .H- 

poetic mbtd or temperament ; the capability (f being understood, 

J2 .r .1 4 h 

intelligibility; a^A^aJt nthat constitutes bebig a N^n^lU, the school of 
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ii house belong'mg to si respectable old man^ the head and 
principal proprietor of the village, recognised by the Pacha 
as a local governor, without being abaolutcl}'' dependent 
upon him, or being compelled to pay any coot rib utions, 
Monday, June 19.—At half-past six we left Mcdcri,* 
and soon came in sight of the Mseander, flowing at the 
bottom of a deep ravine, 4(X) or 500 feet below the plain, and 
issuing from a narrow gorge in the mountains, two miles 
to the east of the village. North of the Ma^andcr the roehs 
consist of contorted schistose and quartzofie formations 
with while saccharine marble of a ralhcT large grain, dip¬ 
ping 30^ or 40"" S.E*, overlaid by argillaceous schist. After 
traversing these mountains iu a soutli’cast direction for 
above four miles, we reached a reinarkablcdooking valley 
or plain, the aoil of w’hich consisted of a yellow earthy 
concretionary marl, horistontally stratified, containing many 
fragments of schist, gneita, and marble, and resting against 
the rugged ridges of schistose rock, which rose on both 
sides. The Mieander flows through it from south to north 
with a winding course, having worn ilaelf a deep channel 
in the yellow^ beds, which I have no hc^Bitation in calling 
lacustrine. The length of the valley is about seven niiles 
from north to south, and about four or five, in its widest 
part, from east to west; it U highly cullivated, and the 
surrounding hills arc coveted with rineyards. This is the 
Chaal Toprak; it contains many villages, and the Agha 
under whose jurisdiction they are placed resides at Demirji 
Kicui. 

At nine wo crossed the Mu^^ander by a wooden bridge; 
it was here a deep and rapid Btreani, and not so turbid as 
below its junction with the Ban as Chai, which comes down 
charged w'lth much muddy sediment: this 1 linagTne to he 

“ n»p Cuillowiiii; fewn Imikc wup msiI Iv h* «Krt«t ;= 

Tg lJi. 1m.li . . * , lO houn 

Dfidvliji Kipil , ■ , 1 

To tinlwk » , , . 1 „ 

To Kiruk lvL«tii ■ 1 , 13' ,, 

Tbr lait, ho\r<Y«r, iHrM to bo 
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A t/ie J^an^ftes; Christendom, the Christian religion; 

Judaism. 

Rem. In a few cases the termination 0^1. borrowed from the 
Aramaic is similarly employed; os divinity, (]ZiO(7l!:L), 

humanity (lZa.aj)), kingdom lZor>\So), 


pruUy kaughtinessy <mnij)ole^ice^ etc. [These nouns are, in 
Arabic, of the masculine gender.] 




B The Diminutive. 

269. Tlie diminutive, or 

or . 3 1, when formed from a tiiliteral noun or 

takes the form ; as a man, a dog, ; 

^Amr (a mans name), a AiV/, When the 

noun is quadriUteral, it takes the form Jju«i; as a scorpion, 

% *, t ^ ft t t»* * t f t • f t f u 

Q a dtrham,^ji; a mosque, ; ^j\ a 

»ft t tfi 

hind qf tree, iauf (for When the noun is quinqueliteral, but 

the fourtli letter toeak, the diminutive is ; asjyuaf a sparrow, 

« * f i • ft 


D 


; ^UjU a key, 

Rem. a. The diminutive is used, not merely in its literal sense, 

, i 'I i ^ I Z f* 

but also to express endearment (as ^ 1 , or contempt (as 

Z f i »^ tftf* 

and even enhanoement (^.lrt«.TU, as a great misfortune, 
a terrible year of drought or dearOi, tlw very best, |>^JU 0 

.fftf I 

a special friend), a very black calamity, a severe triak\. 

Rem. 6. In forming a diminutive, it is not usual to fall back 
upon the root-consonants. On tlie contrary, the servile letters are 
generally taken into account, as long as the word does not exceed 

9 0^0% J 0^t 9^ 0 9 0^J 

the form J as yjjf blue, a mantle, 

See however § 283. 
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one of the principal causes of the discoloration of the 
Mocander in the lower part of its course. Two miles further 
south wc reached Seve Kieui, and two miles beyond an¬ 
other village where the Menzil khan of the district was 
kept No horses could be procured until the following day, 
1 therefore determined to go on to Deiniiji Kieui, another 
two miles. As wc quitted the place, I saw a large sarco¬ 
phagus in the bed of the torrent, used as a drinking-trough 
for cattle. Besides vineyards on the rising grounds, the 
lower part of the plain produces melons, cotton and Indian 
com. The best grapes grown in this district arc consumed 
in the neighbouring towns; the inferior quality is used in 
making sweetmeats, raki or spirits, and pekmes, a kind of 
treacle. The Turks also prepare another substance from 
the juice of gra)>es, and occasionally other fruit, by boiling 
them dpwn to a jelly, and after separating the pekmes or 
saccharine part, drying the residue in long strings, thus 
forming a black gelatinous substance, only remarkable for 
its extreme insipidity. 

We reached Demiiji Kieui at a quarter after eleven. 
In the burial-ground were many new-made graves, and on 
inquiry we learnt that the plague had committed great ra¬ 
vages here last year. 1 was much surprised, an hour or two 
after my arrival, at receiving a visit from the Agha Djamal 
Bey, attended by numerous followers and the chief men of 
the village. It w'as an extraordinary mark of civility on 
the part of a Turk ; but his curiosity had been excited by 
the unusual appearance of a Frank traveller in this {>art 
of the country, lie had lived much at Constantinople, and 
appeared to be intelligent and inquiring. He was well ac¬ 
quainted with many European customs, and evidently be¬ 
longed to the new school, by which much of his Mussulman 
pride had been subdued. The greater part of the sur¬ 
rounding country belonged to his family, and his father 
was residing at Constantinople in the capacity of general of 
the guards. 

Tuesday, June 20.—Leaving Demirji Kieui soon after six 
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Rem. c. Tbc firat syllable of the fovn\ is occftaionfilly A 

pronoutiowl with kiiftt'a itistesi:! of when the second I’adical 


of the pviimtive is ; na 

fliH-j fle.'j flii-j- » y ar.- ti 

fr™ v*?^) 


a E>^ j 


Rem. dr Traces of tliis diinmutive form fn Arntnaic are 
f^n fc \\I a fi'om and a/a^int 

■P Ji ' j-j 

fi'tim iJlhfc). In Hebrew we may perhaps consider as such, 
Hide, a Htilc Cj^\ fugiiivea, p5'5^' dt& 

ci^usfeffj a aort of snake (sJb^), and (from a oon- 3 

Jr 6 rritrr 

temptuoxis diramutivej like 3 !f so^ the vowel mu&t be 

regarded as a weakening of (orig. '^—)j like n'S^ for n'Ss 
{n'h^)r This view derives some confirmation from the niodem 

T : “■ T 

tf H-* ^ J 

pronunciation of North Africa, where, for example^ the 

^ i-i 

dinunutive of iAi, a bashty is sounded ^flfe er —in post' 
bihlical Hebrew 


Rem. e. Diminutives may be formed not only fi'om nouns Q 
(substantive or adjective), hut algo (1) from the demonstrative 

pronoun li and its derivatives, as well as the relative pronoun 
^ (2) from certain prepositions, whicii are, however, obviously 
substantives in the accusative, as a d4ih hj^ore, ^ litiie 

,r t J- 6^ 1 ^ 

(ifisr^ « lUds oiffPfl, **■ it iitde TiSdrer thdn^ 

etc.j and (U) fi'om a few of the verbs of surprise or w'onder 1B4, 
rem. _/). On the other hand, they cannot be formed from nouns j) 

■3 ' H- J 

which have already the measure of a diminutive, Eia a Sdnd 

f « .H J 

of small bird, * huTse. 


270. Wlien the noun contains letters, of which the fourth 

■ ■ ■ 

is strong, or more than iivo, the diminutive ia commoidy formed 

4 ^ j* 

from the first four, and the rest are rejected; as a ^dnee. 
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we descended to the plain, and haring crossed the Mseander 
by a stone bridge, ascended the opposite side of the valley. 
To the south the Chaal Toprak is bounded by a transverse 
range of hills, traversed by a narrow gorge, through which 
the Mseander enters the plain after learing that of Bak¬ 
lan Ova. As we ascended, the country became bleak and 
dreary, and the rocks acquired a more schistose character. 
Trora the summit of the ridge we had an extensive view to 
the E. and S.E., over the plain of Baklan, watered by the 
Macandcr; a village of the same name bears nearly S.S.E. 
Descending from these hills, we soon reached the banks of 
the river, and continued in a N.E. direction for nearly 
nineteen or twenty miles, until we reached Ishekli, the 
river gradually trending away to the east: for the hrst ten 
miles the plain is about four miles w'ide and perfectly flat; 

I was much struck with its level extent, and caj)abilitics for 
manoeuvring cavalry. It may be the Pcltenus Campus, 
in which Cyrus reviewed his troops, and celebrated martial 
games after leaving Apamca: for, although he was marching 
to the cast, it appears that he did not proceed tliithcr direct; 
as Xenophon says that he ]>assed through Ccramorura 
agora, a town on the frontiers of Myria, twenty-two para- 
sangs from Apamea, which must have been to the N.N.W. 
The western |)ortion of this ]dain of Baklan is entirely 
uncultivated, and the hills by which it is surrounded arc 
void of trees, except where the gardens in the vicinity of 
the villages contribute a scanty foilage. In some {mrts, 
where it was drj' and stony, 1 found a great abundance of 
the caper plan^, which 1 had before met with near Tocat; 
its long and slender branches trailing along the ground 
were armed with strong thorns, and the flower was very 
beautiful. Soon after entering the plain we passed a 
small burial-ground, in which was a mutilated inscription,* 
beginning with the words HBOVAH KAIOAHMO^, but 
the name of the town to which it referred is obliterated 
except tlie last four letters. Further on were other burial- 
• Se« A{>p<ndix, No. MS. 
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A ^a nightingalet Jju^; a spider, w«A^. 

But if there be among the consonants several servile letters, these are 
rejected, or some of them; as thich gold-brocade, \ 

rolling oneself, *, trying to render perfect. 


C e P J Pm 

jUii^ chosen, ^ 
having a hump in fi'ont. 


(for 


»), and not 


B 


D 


Rem. a. Tlie rule as to quinqueliterals like is not 

• * i * 

always strictly observed. Thus a fcU, lazy, old tooman, 

a burnt cake, oud a big camel or a lUUe, ugly toornan, 

# • 

are said to make either 

P P ^ j 


. or Okijh, 


Rem. b. If there l)e more servile consonants than must neces¬ 
sarily be cut olf, their relative importance for the signification of 
the word is taken into account in choosing which is to be retained. 

P 9 P 

In for example,^ is preserved in prefei-ence to or o, 

0 

because it indicates the participial form. But if all the consonants 
are of equal value, we may select which we please, and therefore 

PPr 0 P P0 J Pep 

the diminutive of a sort qf thorn, is either or 

• »4.t »,t t t,, 

(for ; of a sort of cap, or ; of 


short and big-bellied, 


or 


(for 


). 


Rem. c. The termination , when appended to nouns of four 
or more letters, is not rejected, but remains attached to the diminu¬ 
tive, which is formed out of the preceding consonants; as 

t * **»i * * 

sc^ron, ^ male snake, 

Rem. d. Nouns containing five or luoio consonants do not 
exceed the form as a tick, ; and therefore a 

word which consists of four radical and one or moi'e servile con¬ 
sonants, rejects the latter at once (except in the cases specified in 
rem. b, and in § 269). In place of the rejected cousonants, however, 
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grounds with large Vilotks of ctotie and broken coluiriinsT&ndj 
douhttpBs, sunilar remains alK^und in most of the villogos 
which skirt the hills on both aidf» of the plain; a careful 
survey and examination of these will probably afford some 
future traveller the means of ascertaining the names and 
flites of the ancient towns which once flourished here. A 
whole month dedicated to the examination of the numerous 
villages and burial grounds which fill this extensive plain, 
and which increase in number as you advauce eastwards, 
would not be too much. 

After passing other burial grounds equally rich in ancient 
spoils, we reached, soon after eleven, the large village nf 
Yacssi Kieui, and saw- several more on the hlllfl both to the 
right and left. Proceeding along the plain iu the same 
direction, I was struck with the strong effect of the mirage, 
by which houses, villages, and trees appeared elevated seve¬ 
ral feet above the horizon. At lialf-past one w'e reached the 
village of Sokma Kicui, a large and rambling place, said to 
be inhabited by Turcomana. The number of storks assem¬ 
bled near it was surprising; and the neighbouritig marsh 
swarmed with plovers and curlews To the right the vaJIcy 
opened towards Deenair, from whence the MEPander flows i 
and Mount Signifr and the high peak above Cel muse were 
very conspicuous, bearing nearly E. W® S. Both at Sokma 
Kieui and at Omer Kieui, a village we reached soon after¬ 
wards. the burial-grounds were full of marble pedestals, 
broken columns, and huge blocks of stone. At the latter 
were sevend inscriptions, of which 1 copied two* from pe¬ 
destals of white marble; and at the fountain a richly orna¬ 
mented SiiTcophagus was used as a trough. 

Between this place and Ishckli we passed many more 
burial-grounds and village's, and saw others, off the road, 
which I hatl not time to examine. In one, however, was an 
inscription,! which is peculiarly interesting, though much 
mutilated, as it rootains the words 0EnN 
TUfiN .... iiAIMONOS. ThU liad hten read bj 

• Sr, Soi SIO 35^ j j,, App.Mla. S„. a}|. 
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rnfty lae inserted imirtedintely before the Inst letter; aa A 

cmd the Like. 


271. The fenaiiiiee tenniiiatioiia ^ ^—, i\—; the relative 

termiiiatioii the ending iiv adjectives of which the feminine 
ii5 and in pmper names i the dual and plural terminations o'-r 

f J- ^ ^ xdtf 

Oj-. and 'jI— ; ajid the second syllable of the plural form JUil; 
are all disregarded. The diininntives mtiat be formed ont of the E 
pi'eceding consnnnants^ and these terminations added to tliem. E.g. 

i»i5 a (uxsthy ixJ^ ; (a man's naine)^ 5.i^.JLb ; (a man's 

--fl-J r* 'wF J J-Ox 

name), —o; (a wo matins name),^ 

.‘d.'j i W- ^ J Sf rB r ^ fr a ^ 

redf ', (fi ‘0111 a place called supposed 

3 i H j 

to bo inhabited by the ^hni} demoniacal, perject, 

h^lonf/inff to ij>r" i: Olb^ (fern. lSj^) drwiAeti, 0 

i (a man's name), iii'o Mudims^ 


H- 0 r J H- J _ .H 

MtislhnSj i^ 


Miidim woolen, 


9 - ^ t ^ ^ -fi^pE ^ ft rt f n P f 

OL^A-i.^; JUjb-I JiUJ'l 

versesi^ 

E^m. a. TIte fern. is rejected, when the noun consists of 
five letters, the thirtt of wliieli is strongt or of more than five; ns D 

^ ^ a ^ •0A.BIJ Tj a*Bij 

the ™ Hdclkt ifj hi the quin- 

queliteral uoun, the third letter be a weak servile, either it, or the 

^ j j j j 

may be omitted; as a hmiaid, oi- (for 


Rem. a Other plurals, besides iJWl, of tlie class called, 
(^0 5 397) form their diminntives rognlarly; via, 


«LLxi^ as ; AgJL^ bo^s, s^es, ; ,jA^b as 


22 
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PocoL-U'/ANTAlSTEa^ AAIMONOI, which, aUudiiig 
to oBC jj^crson, has bucn attributed to Cybclcp the mother of 
the godsr who was worehipjjed under that name at Pea- 
sinus. But the ©EOl ANrAlil’EiS in the plural must 
apply to some other deities or demi-godis^ They may, how¬ 
ever, hive been different inaeriptious. Much opium la grown 
near these villages; butaawe approached IsheUli vincyartis 
became more frequent. Descending towards the town 1 was 
struck with the pitturesque appearance of the lofty rock 
which rises iinmediately beyond it, mid is sonictimes called 
the Aeropolia. At its foot arc the full and sparkling foun¬ 
tains mentioned by Pococke; they unite in the towm, and 
soon form a large stream, which flows through the u^arshes, 
to the S E, to meet the Als&ander, coming from the S.E. 


from Deenair, This stream turns several mills near its 
source, and is evidently the Olaueus- Abov^o it are some 
curious caves ur excavations in the limestone cliff, the largest 
of which on the left hand ha^ near its base several grooves 
and furrows cut in the ruck, as if for a doorway or cltwicd 
entrance. There la also a row of square holes above, for 
the insertion of beams, to form a budding or portico in 


front, not unlike the appearances which t had observed 
amongst the ruins of Antioch of Pisidia. Many columna 
and pedestals lie near the spot, as if marking the site of an 
ancient building. In the court yard of the Agha's konak 
were several sejmlchral inBcriptionsf on marble pedestals; 
these now support the wooden pillnns of the gallery round 
the court. In the town 1 saw other marble pedestals or 
seats ornamented at each corner with lions’ claw's. In the 
bazaar wc got a large lump of ice or compressed siioiv 
for a few paras, a luxury which the Turks appeared fully 
to enjoy during this hot weather. T.he town is said to 
contain 250 to 300 houses, most of which are Turkiah, a fevr 
belonging lu Greeks and Armenians; every spot w as rich 
in fragments of ancient buildings, columns, nod sepulchral 


pedestals. 


■ S<e 1 Tuui ttt Alin .ViliMir, li'- 
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CASTLE ^VALLS. 


[Ciur. 


Wetlncddfty^ June 21.^1 remained faere all day^ chietly 
occupied in copying iuBcriptiona^ My lir&t object waa to 
visit a low hill about a mile E.S-E. froui the tovm^ round 
which the remains of an ancient wall have been discovered> 
and where many inscriptions and other anticjuiticB have 
been dug: it consequently been digniEed by the Turks 
with the name of Castle. 1 was accompanied by my tatar 
and two stonomasuns^ It was extraordinary to see the 
tatar^s zeal in search of antiquities^ in hopes of a bakshish or 
present of a dollar^ with which from time to time I used to 
stimulate his exertions whenever he discovered anything 
of particular iutercah The stonemaaons avail them selves 
of these ruined walla iut a quarry, to extract materials for 
the manuiacture of Turkieih grave-stones. The consequenco 
IS, that the hill is nO'W surrounded by a deep ditch where 
the wall once sUxmI, which is in many places entirely re^ 
moved. In the part whore they were now w’orkiug* they 
had lately discovered a large pedestal with an inscrip¬ 
tion.* It is sepulchral, but valuable, from stating the 
profession of hini who erected the tomb, one which Joes 
not appear to have been of frequent occurrence amongst 
the ancients: he was a or skurt-haud writer, 

and belonged to the tribe of Athenais. Many similar 
pedestals in the wall may also eontaia iiiscriptions; but 
though its appearance is very Hellenic, it has evidently 
been built with the ruins of former edifices, x>erliaps after 
the destruction of Eumcnia, which there is little doubt 
stood on or near this spot i but the whole extent of the hill, 
which I perambulated while my treasurc'seckers were 
digging out the inscriptions, is not aliove half a mile in 
circumference, and therefore could not have been itself the 
site of the ancient tow'n. 

Returning to my konsk 1 visited the different burial- 
grounds round the wails, and every street in the place, and 
copied many more inscriptions. \ One was a fragment of a 
long decrce,J alluding to games cckbrated under an impe- 

■ Aivpfitdix, Ko. 3S41, f Scr Apt*it4ii, N<h. 337—571 

I Apitnulii., 
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l 9 i 

ribs, ; and HaiS, 

«.• tS ** •t _ 


A ^,JL£>I ; and iUjiil, as oo^Si 

aj^^t; pillars, ; 2.o^t boys, slaves, 

children, In regard to the ^ 3^7), two 

oonrses may be adopted. We may fall back on the singular, adding 
to its diminutive the appropriate plural termination; ag. I\j3dii 
jyoets, from j*-i^ (see § 2/7); funises, 

B from j\y, (see § 274). Or we may have recourse to the 

i J » , * #< 3 

aJUUI if such exist; c.g. yoxitlis, Oyt^, from 

or from the plural i-Ii; base fellows, from 

(s®® § 278), or iLil (for aJUUsl), from the plural iJil 

(for ^11). 

272. The termination in triliteral nouns, of which the femi- 
0 nine is ro^ and which are not proper names, is regarded as 

f 0^ J 

radical, and consequently the diminutive takes the form ; os 

^;;UaJLi power, a siiUan, a wolf, \ 

a devil, ^^Jauelr; sweet ItasU, 


273. Proper names, consisting of two words (see § 264), form 
their diminutives from the first word, the second remaining unchanged; 

D as aUI *Ahdu *Uuh, oJJt *Obeidu *lluh; 



274. If a diminutive be formed from a triliteral feminine noun, 

which has not however a feminine termination, ?_ is added to the 
diminutive, provided that the primitive has no uomeu unitatis (§ 246). 

99 J ^9,J 9 •' r^9,j 9, 

E. g. (a woman’s name), sun, a house. 


9*9»t 3 r,9,t a **' 

; ,>-» a tooth, dj ^; J^l camels, aLjI ; 


ft f\ r 


9f9ft 9 9f *f9f9 f f9f 

goats, an eye or fountain, or iu-a (see § 269, rem. c). 


Chu> j 


SANPVItU t-HAl, 
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rial pTocunsul, but without the name of the city A mm- 
diaa obst^rvatlop gwvo me the latitude of IsliekU as 38 
17" 30"* 1 was told that, at one of the oeighbounn-^ 
called Aivau, large blocks and stones smiilar to those which 
I saw here had \>cea diticovered, and taken away* In the 
cvenioe 1 obtained ffom a Greek pedlar some good coins of 
Eucarpia, Apamea. Attalia, and Perga j and 1 alaopurcb^ 
a pretty marble head of a young Bacdmnte, which had been 
dug ai) in a neighbouring vineyard* We were kept m 
a constant slate of anvicty in consequence of the plagou 
having lately made its appearance throtigbout the sar- 
rounding rountry ; and in Ukokti itself thrre « «c two or 
three deatlia doil)' from the oaine causo. 

Thunrtlay, dune half-past six wo started Ibr 

Sandukli, nine hours. Quilling the valley of the >[icandera 
we proceeded X. and N. by E. for several miles, having the 
pointed rock above the town called Ishekli DagH 
our right band x\ftcr crossing a low ridge of hills, which 
consisted of alternating beda of red and white cakareous 
conglomerate. Testing horizontally against bighly-mclmcd 
beds of talcoae schist and crystalline Umostonc, we descended 
into a deep and wooded valley between high hills, at the bot¬ 
tom of which H small stream, now alniost dry, flowed to the 
south on our left hand. It enters the plain of‘ Ishekli a few 
miles to the west of that place, and is in winter a consider¬ 
able torrent. 1 had crossed its dry bed the ^v beforo yester¬ 
day» bt^tweeu Sokma Kioui and Oiiicr Kionij about five inlles 
S*W. of Ishekli* It is called by the Turks the SandukU Chai, 
because it takes its rise a few miles beyond that place, and 
flows through the plain of that name. \\"ere it always full 
of water it would certainly be the longest and most distant 
source of the •Mieander, but it yields in iin]>ortance to tbo^ 
at Decmair and at Ishekli; and whether it reptfsenta the 
ancient Orgiis, or Obrimas, or G Uncus, it is an unuii- 
portant stream. 1 am rather intlined to consider it the 
Obrimas, as itfi sources near Saudukli would then a in 
the Vine of Manlius's match from Siigalassus into the 


§27(3] Hk The A. <& l71 


But if the ptimitive lias a uouieii uiiitatifiH S-. is not nppendj&d to the A 
dimimitive^ in order to avoid ambiguity. E.g. jj^ but 

i r r ^ ^ J/ DB-' f 

5j^i a tr^e, jjj caitle^ j^, but *jjj <*» i>af or cow, 

Kew. fit Tlta di^uiiiutiveg of tlio fern, cai'dinal numbers^ from 

J fl -t .H 

S to 10 mcluatve, do not take 5_ for tlie (laine reruion; e.g. 

jive (fern.), but _j^d (uiosc.)^ But See § ^10, 

rein, a, 

liEW. If tl^e noun contaring more than three consonants, B 
is not added to the diminutive. 

IlliJl. c. There are a few exoeptionu to the rules of this g and 
rein. b. For axauiple, «mw, makes a coai of 

9 Byi it r V 6-^ * t ^ i t.'J 

TJirtt^j I ijij herd qf s/iff-OrtnwJff, *XJjj; A'trtbSj ; 

»*,' Vt J ^ (Jft.- Jia^J BJr' 

a iojif, ; « skOit, J-»j; [uj-LSj^ “ is-iof?, i 

d-j' f-jj 

ayoitng sAe-cajrae^ (^r.]; ’whilst j IjJ, jwod 

/-.-■J- g ^ • H J * tJ, !■' 4 fj V « fr 

i/te r*/ir or bcicJc, have dUg^^jLl, and (for 5 S;*jjj,).— 
pisopl^ f>r Trvhicli is niAi"C, fem^, has ^^5 or ; C 

■r. Sh- 

but Jaftj and^^, though also of botli gender's, Sicem to make only 

gp^-J 9 6 f 

and ™ tixuldin^-feibut^ is usually maseulino, and 

therefore has ® eca, ivliich is masc-j, makes 

2^5, The double uoiisouaiits iu uouus formed from vorba medi™ 

S/r , ».■ J i ' 

rad- gOrainatffi are Tesolved; ns JJ a htll, ', ij-h ft dtp (Fn iffSSfl), 

i i ^ > 4 Sj I 
A wj c> ' 4i.L4 


270. If the secoud radical bo a ’weak letter, and have been j) 
changed by the ludueiice of the vowels into another, the otigmnl 

9 H- tt H-H 

letter is 1‘eatored in forming the diininutivc. E.g* vW dttory 

i t-,M j i ^ n i ir-^t t gg 

{■^r^) e)fe-tootk ov maim tooth, ■, 

•■■.,4.rJ ^ ' _ ■* ^ flPj 

jij 5 ij —i-*) 

4,r i ^ } 

Olt^ flp sealeSy 



SAl^DUELl CHAL [CttAP.st, 

Qpmpiis Mctropolitanus, in the only dircclion in which i 
think that general could have led hia army.* 

After following the valley for five or six tnilea it separated 
into two branches, one descending from E.N E. from the 
plain of Sandukli, the other from theX.W,, which, althdngh 
apparently a large valley', cannot be of any great length. 
AVe descended into the bottom of the Sandokli branch, and 
for some distance followed the torrent-bed, now almost dry^ 
As wc advanced the ravine became more wild and narrow; 
the rocky shlea, out of which fir-trees spring from every 
spot where their roots can hold, rise abruptly from the 
sandy bottom, which Serves both for road and river, and 
w'hich, in winter or in rainy seasons, is impassable. Tra- 
A'ellcrs are then obliged to take a monutain-track over 
the hills more to the east, and descend into the plain of 
Sandukli near the village of Sorkoum, Higher up wo 
found more water in the bed of the river, and aprings 
occurred occasionally, the water not being yet absorbed 
by a sandy aoiL Here the peasants were busily employed 
collecting opium; they complained that their crop was 
very poor this year, and stated that the dollooin, or acre, 
which generally produces eight or ten zekia of 250 drama 
each, wwld this year only yield aliout two Kckis. Two 
miles further we reached the site of a ruined town, pro¬ 
bably Turkish, a few hundred yards to the left of the road. 
Foundations and heaps of building-stonea were lying about 
in all directions; a large building on a low^ rising ground, 
extending from east to west, bad perhaps been a ehurch, 
but of rude and rough construction, and the circular heinu 
at the eastern end was gone: at a short distance from it 
was a low tumulua, round which were the foundations and 
remains of a wall and ditch ; it was apparently formed of 
the ruins of fallen buildings, and near it were a few blocks 
of white marble. 

'Hiree miles further we quitted tho river on our right, 
and reached the summit of a ridge of hills, from whence wc 
dcflccnded into the plain of SanduklL Here we again met 

‘ SiW JLUl^p (fgl, i. jj. Hi’S. 
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Rkm. a iJitng, commonly makes (for 

f M .•> t ^ J 

vulgarly 3uyii, instead of From a /loiws, an old 

man, an aye or ybiinlatn, on and ax^ a farm, may 

« •#.>> » ^A.»J A^A<- A 

be formed regular 

forms are preferable. Conversely, jut, a festival, though derived 


from the radical 3 ^, makes j^, following the pluml 

277. If the second letter be either a servile Slif, or an 51if, the 
B origin of which is unknown, it is changed into 3 ; as jeMt a poet,j»jylt \ 

A,A ♦ A^A *',* 

A*al 3 a caJUmity, a ^^3 ; a Itorseman, yj>>yi^a siynet-ring, 

«A.>A AfiA . j;A..A **»A ' 

Sjb «« amnuu, Arf>> (for 4 ^ 33 ); *KW‘y, ajLo a 


certain bitter tree, 

Rkm. o. Words of the form J^li, in which tlie initial letter is 

A ' « ^ « A <1 

change it into I in forming the diminutive; e.g. 

4 A ^ A 

not In other cases this change is optional, as in fjjj\ for 

At 

formed according to § 283 from Jj^l. 

Rem. b. Words of tlie form of ^j3 sometimes substitute I— for 

t , ^ «S^a A2<'A 

1 ^—, to lighten the pronunciation, as and the latter for 

from ^l£ a young tooman. [Oomp. § 13, rem.] 

278. If the third letter be weak, it coalesces with the preceding 

itf ^ r J K mr J 

of the diphthong into ; as a youth, a slave, ; 

« ^ ^ ' t * ' , Am.' A 

food, ; J. 3^1 tf glutton, a male ostrich, .'♦-ili; 


A^ A( 




D JjJ^ a brook, J^J^; >y-*\ black, J^l; a youth, ’-at a 


staff. 


«M- A A- A A 


; a mill, ; Jjjt a handle, Su^, 

AA-A AA-2 

Beu. a. Tlie forms and are also used. 

Rem. 6 . In words of which the second and third radicals are 

«# 

contracted into these letters must be separated, and ti'eated 

Si ^ ^ 

according to this rule and § 376; ag. V> <Sy^', 

3^^ a snakCf 



EUIR HASHAN KIKUK 


mo 


CkJlP, XL.] 


the rivcT whith we bad been w long following* at the spot 
where U joins another atdallcT stream from Sorkoom j it is 
here called Hamain Sd, as wcU as Sartflukli Sii. and the 
united waters flow through a deep ravine on the right of 
the road^ From hence we continued across the gently wo- 
duLating plain to the village of Emir Hassan Kicui, where 
are some large blocks near the roadside, and iuimediutely 
reached the site of an ancient town near the centre of the 
plain. Many lines of walls, funned of square blocks of stone, 
with doors and gatew ays, all marking the direction of streets 
in covered the ground for somt distance. They w'erc 
not high, but the foiuidations were perfect, and a plan 
might easily be made of the whole place, the north of 
the road a hill rises above the plain, which has served aa 
the Acropidisr it is a detached tablcdand of lacustrine 
foiaiiatLori, of which there are several in different parts of 
the plain, and remains of walls may still lie traced round a 
great part of the summit. On the west side 1 found a 
Greek inscription * carved upon the smooth surface of the 
rock, which had been cut to represent a 5 arco]fhagus. This, 
although of no great itn|X)rtance in ibwlf as a wrork of art, 
ia conclusive evidence of the real antiquity of the place* 
The village of Emir llassau Kieui has l^cen raised entirely 
U]>uu the ancient ruins, and near it are the solid rouiidatiuns 
of scverali square and oblong buildings, some of which are 
of considerable size. In the buriabground were tw o sepub 
ehral monuniL'nts w'ith inscriptions, but too much obliterated 
to be deciphered* 

These ruins in all pretbability mark the site of Euphor- 
bium, a place of no very great note* but mentioned by the 
'J'ablc as hetw^cen Synuada and Apamea Cibotus, being 
placed at thirty-BCVcn miles from the former, and thirty-six 
from the latter city j it is assigned by Pliny to the Con- 
ventuE of Apamea, and probably derived its name from the 
exeelknce of its Hocks and pastures, fur which it would bo 
well adayitcd by tiie many springs and marshes, n^hich form 
a distinguishing feature in the plain of haiidukli. ith 
* Se* Ap|"*dix, No. ITS. 
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279. A iiimdiiliteral or quiaqueliteralj of wluoli th*; ]:\st two A 

^ , i - j 

lctter$ are weak, reject? one of tliem ■ asi Yafi0 (Jo/m), 

(fbr (for i (for 

-f >J->- ?■ ^ ^ ^ J ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ J 

fi}i enffJTiyt (for a glj%, gmj, 

(for ; 2U-- th^ ot /ii'.«oe?i, ; *^1^1 « SHivU wfjrter-s^ht, 

(for i (a inaii ? aaniejf (for 

"h 

Reh. Instejvd of soioc eay (accus). like B 

r'H>Z 

g 378i rciu. o)j others (occus. 

j- ^ Z jv ^ 

,>^1^ g 278)3 otliei-s fitilij, but in-egularljj ^_^y —From ^^ula 
the forius and Jw Aa are also said to be m use. 


280. The infiiiitives of verba pimoe j., ivliicli I'^ect the first 
radical and tate the foui, termination a- in exchange (| 308), resume ^ 
tlio 3 m their diminutives j as ft, j^romisc^ i 

<i . 0 ^ i , **(' V 

hmig 

Rem. They are distinguished by the a from tho diminutives of 

U I ^.Ajr 

the form J^ m the Same verbs; such as fi'oio. etc. 


281. Honns which have lost tlieir thiixl I'odical^—whether they 
liave tlie fem, termlDation *— or uotj,—recover it in the diminutive. B 

_ "Cp- .ri / fi'i if _ _ _ Sni 

E g. v' t* fiithr (^E), ^1; ^1 a OrMer (>i»1), \ blood, 

; ju a mnd, ; j*- vtum, ; iU tmtui^ and ijTj-*; 

511 (I Or goaty ^ 3 ^; jjA tt iq?y ii-it; ^1 ^n^tidsermiity 

2 ^ -ft ^ ■.-■' T' I 5--^ S..S,J d-^H J 4,, 

4 i-. 4 E; odd a 5 dJL«j a and jLjLj ; it* it 

i , J- Jx S, ^ 

'll and 

1-- . ^ ^ d J 

Reji. ■tE. ?TK5^ii/i, of wliich the ludieal is or forms its 

dj ^ 

diminutive accordingly, oj^. 

Rt! 3 Ih a a loist fii'st or second radical is not restored^ if the 
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SANDUKLl. 


[CtiJiPx 


regard to its position, it apjiears by the map to be at a 
distance of 25 geographical inilcs from Apamea, taking the 
road by the plain of Donibai, which m eridcutly the most 
correct, and these 25 G. M, agree very well with the 36 
M, P. given in the Peutlnger Table. It is true the other 
distance of 37 il. P. docs not agree so well with any situa¬ 
tion which has hitherto been assigned or suspected for Syn- 
nada, except Aiiom Kara Hissar, from which the distance is 
30 G, M.; but nevertbelesa it is not far wroDg. 

Having sent on the tatar, baggage, and servants, 1 had 
^me difftculty in finding my way across the plain alone, so 
iateriseetcd was it with marshes and springs, I passed 
several villages with a few fragments of ancient blocks and 
columns, A mile or two before reaching Saadukli I ob¬ 
served an Citensive plain stretching away south, which 1 
then thought was the plain of Dombai Ovaj it is, how¬ 
ever, part of that of Sandukli, that of Bombai being five 
hours olT. At four 1 reached the tow'n, surrounded by a 
few gardens, and having on the N.E, side an insulated 
hill, crowned with the ruins of a castle, with a Turkish or 
Cufic i^ription over the gateway. In the towm ! copied 
a long inscription * from a pedestal near the mosque. Tho 
place contains from six to seven hundred honsce. Jly 
host, AU Pacha, was formerly Dcre Bey of this districb 
and was continued as governor under the Porte for some 
time at\er that oHice w^as abolished, hut has been since su¬ 
perseded : he pressed me much to remain with him another 
day, to visit some hot springs which he affirmed wore near 
the centre of the plain, about four miles to the right of our 
ToatL Sandukli itself has no appearance of being the site 
ot an ancient city: the few remains which it contains have 
probably been derived from Euphorbium, deecribed before; 
but I cannot avoid calling attention to the conclusive argu¬ 
ment, as be suppaaed, by which Rcnnell has attempted to 
prove that Sandukli is on the site of Celmnaj.t 

Friday, June 23.—Sandukli to Alioni Kara HIssar, nine 

* S« AjqwHlir. Xu. J7t. j .Um, vol. ij, p. -25G. 
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word consists of three letters, exclusive of the feminine «; as 

^\S (for peojife, Ju (for jjU, § 240, rein. 6) feel/le, 

jiyh ; (for Jbl£) bristling {wUh weapons), (for 

s:u^ § 242) dead, (for j^) good, Otherwise the 

* •»» 2 ««»•' ■» 
diminutives would have been y^. 

^ ^ ^ ■ V ^ 

[Words of the form retain in the diminutive the termination 
—I «8 1^15 ajud{f€^ from a pastor. D. G.J 


B 282. Those nouns which, after having lost their third i*adical, 

take a prosthetic Slif, reject the Slif, and recover tlieir original letter. 

• » 2 ^ j «» 3 **'■•■* 

E.g.^r-'l a name, ; v>;l a son, ; wwl t/ie anas, ij-*!--. 

.. *»i •« «•.> 

Kku. The dimmutivcs of Ch.^1 sister, daughter, and C^JJk 

a thing, arc formed like those of ^1, ^1, and and distinguished 

in the first two by the fern, termination; 4^, (see 

C §281). 


283. Another way of forming diminutives is to foil back upon 
tlie root. If this consists of th'ee consonants, the diminutive is 

J.e*i ; if of four, (see § 269, rem. b). Eg. ouxfco, ouVa ; 

<1 « * »* t • ^ 99^$ ^ 2 ^ * * *t 9»^t 

i i i ..AtrS^ i 

9 ^ J t* tt t 9‘,l i t 9 i 9 9 ^ J *,'• 9 9* J 

iiO.5 or Jj^l; jyh^, y^tr ^; 1 

j) Thus sort of diminutive is called 


0SS 9^ J • 




, the softened or curtailed diminutive. 


284. With regard to this kind of diminutive the following rules 
are to be observed, (a) If a masc. noun ends in S-, this tcnninatioii 
falls away; e.g. iJjV (a name), (6) Fern, nouns in and 

reject these terminatious and take 2L.; as 


tKAVE SANUUKU, 


Ck^p- 
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hours. Starting at elv wo proceeded N* bj W. for some 
miles along the northern part of the plain, which is of con- 
aiderahlo elevation, the barometer havnng fallen to 26^,350. 
The country about U bleak and barren, the hills rocky and 
without wood, the plain being chieflj grass and pasture, 
CTiccpt in the immediate neighbourhood of the town, where 
opium is growin After erossjng the small streams flow¬ 
ing from the mountains on our right, W'e travereed seve¬ 
ral spurs nf trachyte, stretching down from the hills of 
the same formation, and then necended another steep ridge 
separating the plain of Sandiikli fromi that of Saoran, and 
corksbting of schUtose and quartzoiie rocks. On the aummit 
of the ridge the harometer fell to * 25“,630 inches, but on 
desceuding into the plain, it rose again to 25'",957, sliU 
marking a considerable elevation above that of Sandukli, 
into which the w'ater escapes by a gorge two or three miles 
off to the left. Here a road branches off to KutaMyah, 
which I presume to he that followed by General Koehler 
in 180L* It can hardly be necessary to state now that 
Sandukli is not, as the Geueral supposed, on the banks 
of the Mfcander. 

Leaving the toad to Kutahiyah, our direction became 
N.L.; and in traversing the plain towards Saoran wo 
crossed several spurs of trachytic rocks stretching down 
from the high group of mountains on the right, which, from 
their picturesque and rugged character, appeared to be en¬ 
tirely trachytic or volcanic. From thence wc stretched 
diagonally across the plain, K.E„ to Saoran: the crops of 
corn were abundant, but backward, and the grass waa still 
green j there were also some fields of floppies, and we 
crossed a few streams flowing to the west into the Sandukli 
Chai, 

At eleven we 'were close to the village of Saoran, built 
round the western oKtremity of a low ridge of hills extend¬ 
ing from E* to W. In soino uf the beds caves had been 
excavated, intended as dwelling-places either for tliu fro- 

“ S« TuHr Ul ULiHfTj 
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Rem, Veiy irregular diiLiinutives ftine: « many ; A 

t 


^noke, j aiAflisflif ; ur^ 

H* V ■" H 

flfld y 

4 X 4 ' r-H 4X 

<t huTfitm hiing, ; liJ a (coi^npM^ the plur. 

jQ' hr JQ ); olX swis (pluiv of OhfO’ f (derived 

from til a plur. of ij^^l tfie ffpem?i^)j 

Further, jUji a> dt^idrj js^x ond « ^'a/tsier, an acCi^i^it-hook-j ^ 

5 * , 

a collection of ^of'^nist^ a public or bweaii, >f fnoni 

i ^ a!5 B ufl'j 

jljj and Ljlji (see g S05, IT^^ i‘em. i) ] brocade, 

4 ^x J « S 

Eia if fvoKt 


(tj) jSiwfle ofAsr Nominal 

2afi, (rt) Tlie form dSjti fretiuently meang a small pieco of 0 

^ fl--* 

any tiling; rts SjUj^ a piecSf *j—^ 

0 H 0 4 j-A '!' I? 9 

Or liiie coal, i3j^ a rctff^ JJjj a sect, a portion, ilskfc a piece tif 

4> H £ J 

land, ait allotmenL —(i) Tlie form j-1j*s is often used to signify a small 

< ^ ‘f} 

^itantit^, jjneh aa can be contained in a place at once ; as a 

r J- a t ry-j-r- f -f J 6 ^ *>»j_5^xnj 

handful; a morsel, a mouthful; a ffolp, 

q-,H d J- 

* sup Of sip ; a dratiglit (tf loat&r). It also denotes colour ; as 

a i 

rednesSy yellomnesSf XSjj a light bluo^ dJi^i a Madcish. D 


brotai. 

236- (tf) The foTin JIjU indicjites vessels and implements; as 
Sbtj, a ^ssely a hag, * milh^ail, a ioooden pin, 

^ ? -H fl 

t\jLi a wotor^sl'ittf the thong Oi' tf a stmdalj-^^ a garment, 

■f > ■-■> d .H- 

M- ‘'^j- eertaiu ^farments^ ^L»J a cot^lei, a pelisse, — (b) The fonn 

*^-j ■l.'j t r' r :i '' ^ 

Jljc* denotes dmases; as^^U.®- a/over, a cold, JU^ a coughs 
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ACAKIDOS COME. 
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glodytic inhabitants or for their flocks. In the burial- 
ground was a long fragment of a column, besides large 
blocks of trachyte, which had a very Hellenic appearance. 
The furthest and most distant sources of the Sandukli Chai 
rise in the neighbourhood of this ullage; and if the San- 
dukli Chai is the Obrimas, the situation of Saoran would 
correspond with that of Acaridos Come, at the sources of 
the Obrimas, and mentioned by Livy in his account of the 
march of Manlius as the spot where, after he had pitched 
his camp, Seleucus visited him from Apamea. 

Manlius had marched direct from Sagalassus. and must 
have led his army through the plains of Oombai, passing in 
the rear of Apamea. T'hus Seleucus would easily hear of 
the consul being in his neighbourhood, and, in his desire to 


propitiate the Roman general, would have started after 
him and overtaken him the next day (postcro die). But 
there is another remarkable circumstance connected with 
the geography of the country contained in this short passage 
of Livy.* He says, that after sending back the sick and 
useless baggage, the consul procured guides from Seleucus. 
MTiy should such a circumstance be mentioned here, when 
they had not been hitherto alluded to ? The character of 
the countrj will perhaps explain the reason. Manlius, ever 
since he left Pisidia, had been marching along a succession of 
beautiful plains, where there was no difficulty in finding the 
road. From the shores of the lake of Buldur he entered 
the plain of Kctziburlu, and proceeding north marched 
along the plain of Dombai, the vaUey of Aulocrenis, and 
the plains of Sandukli and Saoran. Here he reached the 
fountains of the Obrimas, and found himself hemmed in by 
mountains on every side, and therefore required guides to 
conduct him into the plain of Metro|>olis. So far, I think 
all IS clear but a difficulty arises in following him any 
further. It is not certain whether he marched to the 
north into the plain of Sitxhanli. which 1 should then con- 
aider to be the Campus Metro,H.litanus, or crossed the 


• Lib. xxxviii. «•. 15. 
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A a headftche, disease of the spleen (JuLt), qf the 

liver 

287. (a) The form SJUi indicates a post or office; as 5jU:& the 
post of secretary ; aJL^, ^*9 ^, the post of govet'iior Jls)» 

ojUl the office qf hnir (^1); the caliphate; ajO dejmtyship 

B the post qf general the post of inspector, 

centurion, etc. (s.Jj ft ).— (i) The form iJUi denotes small portions xfhxch 
are broken off or thro^vn away; as Sy]^, i-olji, filings; chips, 
shavings; a^\^, parings; a»-L-±», <c»LpA, sweepings; 

brayed or pounded ftagments; 5jL-^ broken pieces; 
cuttings; aJtjLc a little food got ready in haste; SjUc a small quantity 
C of broth (left in a borrowed pot, when it is returned). Some of the.se 
words admit of a ma.scnline collective fonn JW, indicating a Larger 
quantity, as Olli. 


288. The form aJL*3 (the feminine of JW, § 233) is frequently 
employed to designate (a) an instntment or machine, as doing some¬ 
thing, or by meatis of which something is done, r^Iarly and constantly; 
or (b) the place where something is constantly obtained or prepared. 


D E.g. hl/4 a vessel or stand foi‘ cooling water; i3|^ a fire-ship, a 
galley; engines of war; a mattmss or cushion, 

a ^fisAhg-nst; S3\jj a short jatelin; n spear^ a boU; a 


* [Accoi*ding to D. H. Miiller (Asnia^’s Kitab al-Fark, p. 26 seqq.) 
tlie forms JUi, ^U3 and are often used to denote excretions, os 


* ^ « 


spittle or phletpn jLo^, J'3j> > 

***** 9 * ** 

sweat ^U*-, * blood issuing from the nose wsU;; 

excrements ; sperma ; drippings SjUoJ. D. 6.J 
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mountains to the cast and descended into the plain below 
Afiom Kara Hissar. Judging from the relative distances 
of the two routes, from the slow rate at which his army 
marched, and from the fact of his having reached the Cam¬ 
pus Mctropolitanus on the same day on which he was over¬ 
taken by ^Icucus, I think it probable that he crossed the 
mountains to the north, and descended into the plain of 
Sitzhanli, the distance to which from Saoran is not above 
six miles. It remains to consider how far it would corre¬ 
spond vrith that of .Metropolis. 

From Saoran we ascended a steep ridge of hills, over 
rocks consisting of trachyte and trachytic conglomerate, 
overlaid bv horizontal beds of variegated sands, marls, and 
gravel, and then descended by a narrow ravine along the 
banks of a clear stream into the plain of Sitzhanli. This 
is rich and well cultivated ; I was told, however, that there 
was no town or village of that name, but that the district, 
including many large villages, was so called. One was 
pointed out nearly due west at the further extremity of the 
plain, said to be the Menzil khan; and this has probably 
been called by travellers the town of Sitzhanli. 

Keeping along the S.E. edge of the plain wc proceeded 
N.E. over several low hills stretching down from the 
rugged mountains on our right. By a barometrical ol>8cr- 
vation, the plain of Sitzhanli is about 400 feet lower than 
that of Saoran, thereby proving the impossibility of any of 
the sources of the Maeander or the Obrimas being near 
Ahoni Kara Hissar, as represented in some of the maps, 
and overthrowing the theoiy’ of D’Anvillc, who supposed 
that Afiom Kara Hissar might represent Celaenm. The 
mountains on our right were volcanic, and the general 
direction of the range terminating, as I afterwards saw, in 
the trachytic hills near Afiom Kara Hissar, was nearly 
from S.W. to N.E. 

We soon ascended a lateral ridge of rugged trachyte re¬ 
sembling domite, the prolongation of which to the N.N.W. 
separated the plain of Sitzhanli from that of Afiom Kara 
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■fl P > 

plfice where petask is made (by biiruiiig the plants calleii ; A 

a place w/iere ^jfpsam or plaster is iitadej 5— a 

ehfdk-pU or quajvy i ^ sait-^jan or saU-rtmte ; 

SjLJ /( well of hhiiumi (jli'); a pkw& whi^ is fmmd 

or pi'epuTed; js Uettd tl^t k soam. Hence the tropical n-ipplioation 
of tliifi form to pci-sons^ as an intenBive ti33, rein. c). 

"RiEm, A.S aS\^ has been transf^rned fimri things to pci'sonsj ns 
an intensive adjective, so also iitU (§ 333^ renn c)j lor i^sLh ie B 
a camel iJioi dreiwst watery nn iirrit/iiHiu/ machine^ tt ; 

^LL, a tecUer'-ioliirtd and tiw cuTnel tliat woTht it; HffltiernsAi?*! 

a camd tJiot carries Or water; a call or inriiatiMi; 

a Imtdranec, an injury; etc. 


% The Gender qf jfeiim. 

289. In respect of gender, Arabic iioima arc diviitble into three c 

claa.m' (a) those wliidi fire only masctdlM ; ((() tbosie winch 

are only femiuhis (^>*); (c) those wind) are botli masc. and foin.^ 
or, ns it is usually phrased, of the tos! gender, 

B-esi. (A. Kone of the Semitic languagos have what we call the 
gender. 

Rem. K Feniinines m^\y be eitlier real or na£^ir(d 
aa a wotnemf 5iu a slie-camd; or ?£SireH^, ^tnnatnral (j^ 

OP iropicid fas die ® nAos oi U 

Bandaly darkrtCifey good -mtyj. 

290. That a noun ia of the fern, gender may be ascei^iiied 
either (a) from ita slgnijficatkjtf or (6) from its farm, 

i J it f*/r 

ar Feminine by siguihcatiou are :— 

(tt) All common nouns and proper names livliicli denote females, 

asjAt mother, fit l^ride, an old womaji, [>>1^ a female 


w. 


23 
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TRACHYTIC HILLS. 


[C«\r. XL. 


Hissar. The lofty castle rock of the latter was visible from 
the summit of the ridge, bearing due east; and the view over 
the extensive and fertile plain to the north was magniheent: 
several villi«^ were also picturesquely situated at the foot 
of the hills beneath us. The descent was steep and tliffi- 
cult, and we were compelled to dismount; the white trachyte 
merged into blue and purple, and was in a state of rapid 
decomposition ; a few chesnut-trecs grew on the mountain 
side. On reaching the plain we passed a huge mass of rock 
hollowed out like a sarcophagus, lying in a field near the 
roadside; it was ten feet in length by eight in width, and 
three or four deep, perforated near the bottom, in order 
to let off the water. It seems to have been excavated as a 
tomb on the spot where it had been left by some violent 
convulsion of nature. 

Passing a small village at the foot of the hills we pro¬ 
ceeded E.N.E. along the plain of Afiom Kara Hissar, 
which is here about six miles wide. The insulated hills of 
trachyte which rise up to the N. and N.W. of the town are 
evidently the direct continuation of the line of trachytic 
outburst which 1 had perceived in the mountains on the 
right; they now appeared to form a straight line, extending 
from S.W. to N.E., and arc not arranged, as has been sup¬ 
posed, in two concentric circles, as if marking the limits of 
a crater. As we advanced 1 perceived a narrow ridge of 
trachyte on the right hand continuing in the same direc¬ 
tion ; further on the three rocky hills on the left were in 
one lino, in the direct prolongation of the longer axis of 
the mountain on my right, which is conclusi^’e as to their 
occurring in one line of elevation. 

We here passed many fields of Kizil boya or madder, of 
which much is grown in this plain; but instead of being 
sown broad-cast as near Koula, it is planted in ridges like 
asparagus; these arc opened every second year, when a 
]K>rtion of the root is taken up. As we approached the 
town from the east, the road led by a wild and broken pass 
between the volcanic hills, passing an amphitheatre of 
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A servant] Mary, jua Hind, Su'ad, Zhiiihl;, or that 

are repreaented as females, as Death, the jS^un]. 


(fi) Proper names of countries and towns, because the common 

IDS 

Egypt, 


r»t •, , » » - . . - -- /• • • A 

nouns yjof, 3jJ^, 5jJ^, and are feminine*; as 


Mocha. Those names, however, which belong to the 

• • •• • jti ^ 

triptote declension, are originally masculine, as Syria, 


» t » 


il‘Ir(ih, ; but they may also be inflected 

B as diptotes, and are then feminine, as etc. 

* .t- * 

Rem. The names of tlie quartern or directions, as >dUI, >»1 jJ, 
the fi'Wit, the tvvrr, may also be treated as feminine, 

following the gender of hyat.. 

(y) Tlie namas of the winds and the different kinds of fire, 
because the common nouns wind, and jU, f re, are feminine; as 

the east wind, the west wind, JWA the north wind, 

C the smith wind; blazing fire, hell-fire. 

« ^ d 

Except jUotl a dnst-stmin with whirlteinds, which is masc. 

(S) The names of many parts of the body, especially those that 

9* 9 9 9 9^ 9ti 

are double; as a hand, Jaf-j a leg or foot, «« eye, an ear, 

S 4.. 9 * 9 ■r . 9 9 

a tooth, \Jc£s a shonldei‘, JL* a shank, the womb, Cwl 


the anus. 

9i^ 99 * 99t 4^ 

D Rbh. the. head, Aa^^ the. face, out the nose, ^ the month, 

9 9 * 99* 2^ 

j juo Ow breast, ^ the hack, [jk*. the cheek,] and the names of the 
blood, muscles, sinews, and bones, are masc.; as also, in most 

9 * ' , r * " 

instances, wlien it means rdatxonsJnp. is sometimes 

mase and so ,Si^.] 


* [Some admit also the use of the masculine gender, because the wurd 
*9 is masc., jJb masc. or fern. See MuVaddasT, p. 7, 1. 16 seq. D. G.] 
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(«) Collective uouos rese^ndflhig th pktral), wliidi A 

denote living objects that are destitute of reason^ aad do not foim a 

^ , 9 fl fl, 

nomen unitatis; as JjI camels, iji ^^■ herd qf sh&‘eaMel&, sheep 
or g/xits. 

h. Foininme by form {^^jUiJU! are :— 


(ft) Tfoiuis ending in ?_; as a ffatdent, darbiess, 51*^, 

or life, 

(^} Nouns ending in or C. (Slif juaheriia, § 7, reuj. h), when E 

K ^ H- 

that termination does not belong to tire root; as ^ ohim, a 

-r y -r ^ ' J i '*'*^ ■ j*- ^ 

demand, seerst, (flaim, l£i^J memcuy, 

-'A ^ e ^ t 

tlf^ oleander, the prominent hone behind the ear, 

harleff-grass, t^jJI the loorid, Wjj li Vision or drmni, 

^ . 

jteios, a fever. 


?B f* e ftj 

IvUaU, But tLose wlto any I'cgaid C 

j f 

them as uuiscuUne, t])C being considored as an wi^l 

Kssa}. 

(>) N'oLiLFi eikdm^ In jT—, kk'hcii tlint tunnitiatioa tltkukj not boloiig 
to tlie root; oa ft plain or desart, harttif miscfnef 

m* ^ -ft ^ H "■■•■ ■?■ !_ 

/idfrifc/j ; busts a jerlfOti-’s hole, plor^ (of God), pride (of 

man), ixtinfflcnj, ir£?Toganen, 1 a .^ort of strijied cloth. 

Keii. a few nouns encliag in and those verbal afljectives D 
to wliluh 5; is added to intensify their aignificjition (|^ 233, rein, c), 

^ ^ iH- 

aire maac.j because they apply to males j o.g. a eiiceeseoTf 

^ 

fJepmtfff or cal^i. (compare in Italian il pot/esiii)^ vsrp leanmlf 

dkJ^lj a traditiotiarp. 

291. The folloTiving ia a Hat of uouna which ate feminine, not by 
form or signification, but merely hy usage. 
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rocks on the right, planted with vineyards from top to bot¬ 
tom. Near the town the rock assumes the character of a 
hard compact porphyritic trachyte of a greyish red colour, 
having a cuneiform or wedge-shaped cleavage. At half- 
past four we reached the upper town south of the citadel, 
where my former host, the Armenian merchant, g^vc me a 
most hospitable reception. 



RL'tfil^U tow Nit 


;[Ch4c. Kti. 
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CHAPTER XU. 

Lfirc A^m Ru* Hu»u—Ituiu* arar SunnriJ^h—Pn^tion of .Synnuuiu—‘Cbuliui 
Kleai Pbn- Ohieul—lankli—Ak Sfacbcr^ uif. Ptiilumtliimi — 
KhiL*“llKlJuiJ—Tn* Plapw—Klwilmti Kluum—Eed*l Kalfeh—IjiiHiJc, ujiC. 
LadMiic» Combtufa—Reacli Koiuydi, uic. Inmium. 

Saturday, June '24. — Not liaving a long joiirii(>_v to perform 
to-day, 1 dctfiTiiiiicd not to start until after one f,m*, in order 
to obtain another meridian observation of Afiom Kura 
H issar, which gave 38“ 43' 15'^ N. lab Wishing to make 
my host a present, 1 sent Dimitri to the bazaar for a shawl 
or something of the kind, and be soon returned with a hand¬ 
some piece of Manchester cotton, suited for a turban or a 
sash, with which the Armenian was well pleased. T..eaving 
the town, 1 observed that an extensive rauge of substantial 
barracks had been built since my visit here last year; then 
quitting the road to Yalobatch wc proceeded nearly 
E,S E+ along the plain. Three miles from the town, after 
pacing a ruined ehiflik, wc crossed the river, said to be full 
of fish, and flowing from the Sitzhanli Ova. 

After a few mile* wc passed several large sarcophagi 
lying about in the Eelds at the foot of the hills to the left: 
they were all uncovered, but the lids of several were lying 
near. The oonvictioo that they marked the existence of 
some ancient city iu the neighbourhood was conErmed by 
finding, farther on, the foundations and houses of a consider¬ 
able town, of w hich the lines of streets and walls, with spaces 
for door-ways. See., formed of huge blocks of «tone and 
marble, might be traced to a great distance. These ruins 
are aituatod in the plain, and, although extensive, do not 
appear to have been surrounded with a wall; some of the 
foundations rest upon the solid rock, which rises above the 
surlhce. In the centre was an open space without aiiy 
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A the earthy the ground, 

the floor. 

a ioell. 

• • ^ 

war. 

*•' 

ttnne. 

a coat of mail. 

y> a bucket. 

6 j\i a house. 

a mill. 



* ' 

the sun. 
a hyojna. 

[O^U» zcfo/.] 

• 

metre. 

t •# 

C Lafi- a staff. 

an eagle. 


a scorptofi. 

« 

a caravan. 

an axe. 

Paradise. 

f »l ^ 

a viper, 
an adse.\ 
a cup. 

[uiA or mau;.J 

a water-wheel. 

9 ^ * 

«■<> a catapult. 

f i 

a razor. 

jU 

n 

a shoe or sandal. 

,j.Ju the soul. 

a travellers destina¬ 
tion. 


9 9* 99* 99 9 ^ 99 f • 99* t.'*" 

Rbm. Of these 

and jU, are occasionally used as masculine; whilst ® womans 

sAt/l!, - o * a coWar or pendanty and « garden or jxirky are 

masculine. Those who say instead of regard the 

word of course as masculine. 


D 292. Masculine or femiuine are :— 

(a) Collective nouns chiefly denoting animals and 

plants, which form a uomen unitatis; e.g. >U>** pigeonSy /li sheep or 
goats, jju cattle, grasshoppers, locusts, J^i-j bees; trees, 

JiLi palm-trees,]^ dates; [*jt^ barley (gen. masc.)]; clouds, 

^ or ^ bricks, gold. These are masc. by form, fern, by 
siguiticatiou totality). 



Cu.ir. nLh+1 
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buildini^, apparemly the agura, or forum ^ The coraer or 
’ angle of one of these ruined edifices consisting of a strangely- 
shaped stone provedj on examinationp to be the cover of a 
sarcophagus placed upright in the ground. This made me 
rather douhtful as to the antiquity of the site^ although 
there could lie no doubt that the materials had been de¬ 
rived from an ancient city at no great di&tnncc. In. a neigh¬ 
bouring burial-ground I found several columns of Synnadie 
marble, on one of which was a long inscription/ in a very 
mutilated state ; a large portion of it was underground* and 
could 1 have procured men to dig it out and raise it. I have 
no doubt I should have been w'ell rewarded for the trouble* 
for the portion which I copied contains the name of the 
neighbouring town of Docimia. 

The sup^iosition of one or more ancient cities having 
existed in this vicinity^ was confirmed bv finding other 
fragments of columns* architraves, yfedestats:. £cc,, in a 
neighbouring burial-ground. Near the village of SurmcMh, 
w'bich also funiisbcd a rich mine of antiquarian treasures* 
was a remarkable spot of ground of considerable extent 
covered ‘with huge square blocks, heaped together in con* 
sidcrablo masses: yet it might be too much to say that 
it is really the site of a ruined toii'n i it may be merely the 
quarry* where the flat limestone, rising to the surface, was 
easily worked. It is evident, however, tliat this neighbour¬ 
hood is a spot of great interest; and though on the high 
road to Syria, it seems to be quite unknown. I wished to 
have baited at Surmcneh, where 1 copied another inscrip¬ 
tion ;t but unfortunately, being alone* I had no means of 
detaining the rest of the party, who had gone on with the 
baggage three miles farther to the village of Chobivn* whore 
It had been settled wq. wore to pass the night. 

In the absence of exact information from history or from 
monuments*, it is difficult to arrive at a conclusion as to 
the name of the city which may have flourished in this plain ; 

I am* however* disposed to think it must have been Synnada, 

•f Sh Apptihd t ^ So. 

VOJ.. II* w 
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a- nr** O H- J- ^ P » 

[(i) Gollettive nouns or oLit), denoting A 

rfitional beings and not fui-iuLig a nnmen unitntis \ fi-g, on^s 

6h- a ^ -fl- -H 

people or irihe, in-fej do., jjj n sitiall nitmbi^r of men (;J—7), mm 

a 4 X 4 A j- 

{gen. liiftic.), a company of murfhant^, ^ compaJip of vmp- 

i fli iv ^ 

fm'er&, etc. Unt JjhI and J1 q}i^ s fmmhj, fire masc. D. G.j 

(c) Time iiame^ of time lettei's of tlie alpliabel, xii-liicli are more 
usually feminine; as or thh elf‘. 

[(i^) Time nomina verbi One may say ^ 

and pottr ftriMng earned pain*. D. G.] 

(e) Words rcgamlcd merely as suclu Tliese may be inasculiiie^ 
folloTring time gender of or feminine, following that of or 

A noun may also be masculine, taking the gender of ; a verb, 

b*- 

4fl ■ ■ >54.^ 

taking that of Jut?; and a particle, taking that of But a 

pai’ticle is mere usually feminine, following the gender of 5t^T. The 0 
verb ^ seems by common consent to be taken as feminine 

(ajL^T 0^> O*^)- Such mere words are treated like proper 

iiainfti, and therefore do not take the article, as Ua or ^Aa SU, 
ihie word jLa {wate^-y 

(/) A considerable number of nouns, of wliicli the following ai-e 
thoae that most h'^^uently oeenr. 


[^1 tdie armpit (gen. mascO.] 

m ^ 

jljt an article of divsx. 

Gi- 

J1 tAe 

fi H- -H 

a hiiimiii fmttfft hnimm 


V ^ 

^>iaj ^/d^i bell^ (gen. inasc.). 

4 w^ 

ciiftiBl (gem inaac,).] 


5.-'^ 


l^! tJtii t/mmh or ffrmt toe 
(gen. fern.). 

^^Jw a luvitet {mam/na}. 


* [This seems to be the explanation of being used us a femn 

j- 4 -u ^ 1 

noun, JJani^ 78, vs, ], Oj-ah ijji i/tie crfui^. Gomp. Lane. D. G] 
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the {HMition of which, important as it is for the geography 
of this part of Asia Minor, has never yet been ascertained ; 
and it cannot be satisfactorily fixed until other places, 
whoso positions are known, shall be laid down with relative 
correctness. 

Considering the importance of Synnada as a key to the 
ancient geography of this part of Phrygia, it is to be 
regretted that so few details regarding its position have 
been left us by the ancients. These are confined to the 
Peutinger Table, to Livy, Cicero, and Strabo. The Table 
places it on the road from Doryla*um to Aparoca Cibotus, 
at the spot where another road branches off to Philomeliuin 
and Laodicea Combusta. Dorydajum, Apamea, and Philo- 
melium arc now’ well known as being respectively at Eski 
Shchcr, Deenair, and Ak Shehcr. The distances given are, 
from Dorylseum to Synnada 64 M. P., Apamea to S\-nnada 
73, Philomclium to Synnada 67 ; but it should be observed 
that there is no certainty respecting the distance from Dory- 
la'um to Docimia. From Livy* we learn that Manlius 
passed through Synnada on his march from the Campus 
Metropolitanus to the frontiers of Galatia, and we have 
rather a minute detail of the route. Cicero only tells usf 
that he passed through Synnada on his way from Apamea 
to Philomclium and Iconiura, and that he stop|)cd there 
three days; and he mentions in another letter,^ that it was 
a place where he intended to hold a court (agere forum). 
This indeed is confirmed by Pliny, in whose time it was 
the capital of a Conventus Juridicus. Strabo says § 
it was not a large town, but situated close to a fertile 
plain (producing olives, as he says), of sixty stadia, beyond 
which was the village of Docimia, and the quarry of Sj'n- 
nadic marble, as it was called by the Romans, although the 
natives called it Docimitic. 

There is a slight discrepancy between the Table, which 
places Docimia at thirty-two M. P. from Synnada, and 

• Lib. xxxvtii. c. 15. f RpUt. ad aw. lib, r. 16. 

J KpUt. ail A«.. V. 11. f lib. xii. c. R. 
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A a fox. 

4 ^ ^ 

a wing (gen. inascw). 

Jl»> A^a^,co//£fi/to» (geu.fem.). 
a booth, a shop. 

• ^ 

[ JU^ a phantom.] 

a hare (gen. fem.). 
a s/wp. 

B [^l;3 cubit (gen. feui.).] 

a large bucket. 

eoul [when signi¬ 
fying a celestial being always 
innsc.] 

[^U»j a street or lane.] 

49 ^ 

the nppei' of the two pieces 
C of wood, used in producing 
fire (gen. masc.). 

4 ^ 

a petth, a road. 

30 imie^mg by night 
a knife (geu. masc.). 

♦ ^ 

rt weapon, weapons. 

1 ) jjUlL [projx authority, hence] 
poicer, a sovereign. 

])ea<r. 

4^* 

a ladder. 

the sky or heaoen, the 
clouds, rain. 

[jy-^ a waU (gen. masc.).] 
a market. 


4^9 

a finger (gen. fem.). 

4 ^ 

a way, a road (via strata). 

4 9 j 

peace. 

4 ^ 

^Lo a measure for corn, etc. 

4 J 

^ai^o the forenoon. 

4 ^ ^ 

white honey, 
a tooth.] 

nature, natural disposi¬ 
tion (gen. fem.]. 
a road. 

4 9^ 

the hinder p<trt, the rump 
[gen. fem.]. 

« >t 

^js- a wedding, a marriage. 

4 ^ 

f-.s- honey. 

ambergris.] 

J 

49 9 

the fiecA\ 

si)>s^ a 8j)ider (gen. fem.). 

4 

^jh a horse [gen. fern.], 
jlji a ship. 

a stone for bruising per¬ 
fume.] 

4 9^ 

j jJ a pot, a kettle (gen. fem.). 

4 ^ 

U5 the najm of the %\eck. 
a well. 

a bow (gen. fem.). 
jL^ the liver. 
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Stralx), who implies that they were near each other, bccaum; 
the marble was called by both names; but as no distances 
are ^ven from the quarries to cither town this may be im¬ 
material. Strabo in another passage,* in which he describes 
the great line of communication between Ephesus and Ma- 
aaca, places Metropolis (clearly the same as that alluded to 
by Livy) between A])amea and Chelidonii, probably the 
same place as the Dinia? of the historian. We may, indeed, 
almost conclude with certainty that the plain of Sitzhanli 
represents the Campus Metropolitanus, both from the 
narrative of Livy and from its being on the great line of 
tralRc; for the mountain chains w*hich occur to the cast of 
Dombai would naturally compel the trade with the east 
to take a northerly direction, afrer reaching the sources 
of the Mccander, until it entered the great Phrygian plain, 
which, under the name of Phrygia Parorcius — bounded on 
the north by the lofty chain of Emir Dagh, and on the south 
by Sultan Dagh—extendetl, as it now does, from Afiom 
Kara Hissar to near Iconium, where it joins the great plain 
of Lycaonia. 

Under all these circumstances 1 am disposed to look upon 
Afiom Kara Hissar as the representative of Synnada. Its 
position is so singular, and at the same time of such import¬ 
ance, that it could scarcely have been overlooked by the 
ancients; and Synnada was undoubtedly a place of con¬ 
siderable note, being mentioned by almost every writer who 
has alluded to this part of the country. The numerous re¬ 
mains found at Afiom Kara Hissar indicate an ancient site, 
and those at other places in the plain between it and Sur- 
meneh may easily have been obtained from the same spot, 
llic only objection to this position is that it is ten miles 
from Eski Kara Hissar, where I have placed Beudoe Vetus, 
instead of five, as stated by Li\ 7 . Perhaps some future 
traveller may have a better opportunity of examining 
this neighbourhood, and find reason to jdaco Synnada be¬ 
tween Afiom Kara Hissar and Surmennh. That it was in 

* L«b. xtr. c. 3. 

N 2 
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ail (gen. iiiasc.)^ 


£'> the /iftii'e or &kh\^b(im. 
^^jLJ the tmtgue. 
jy ths (gen. niEiiH;.). 

maM..)- 


(geu. fern.). 
the right db'tt^tlon.'] 


Heu. a. jJj the fiij-jie (either radbt-^ oir (j/" ihe Jore-arm^ 

;L>iW a roof^ or ceiling^ and usually a I'H’e tiias- 

cuHne, B 

E.KM. Ik TIjo jUx^ve list, that contaiued in % 291^ eaniiot Jay 
claim either to absolute couipletentss or to jifli'feot ficcumcy, since 
tlie usage of the langaage lias varierl considerably at different periods. 

n ^ ^ ^ a ^ 

For example^ in later times tlis imyitihy and ft l>i>fif- Or 

S ^ d ^ 

ai'fl Ufied aa feminine; Mriiilst ihf: liipiif^' the 

■fix- f i 

shoulderj i/re ^anw;,] and^^, a tuell^ beeninc mftaculino. Tlie 

nifiscnline gender too pieponderates in later timee over tfie feminine 
in wcnids which wei'e aociontly of l>oth gendei's^ jus jlJ the 

livcr^ 

2^^3. Fi'oni moat adjootives and sfnue snbf^autives of tlic nijiscn- 

ft H- H 

line gender, femiiunes are formed by adding tlie terminatioim 5-, 
orir-(g 29[), h). 

a .■ 

IIbu. Only £_ is appended to tha masculine without farther 

affecting the fom^ of the word i and £li.l have forms distinct 
from the masculine, which must be Learned by pi^actice. 

294. The most usual termination, by the mere addition of whidi 
to the masouliiie feininines are formed, ii^ ; lu? grest, ; j) 

gladj repentantt \ i^trikbigy ; 

etruck, n gnmd^ather, « gm^idmoihei^; 

(ftr a young mmi, EUi (for a genjig ivaiiiaii. 

[Rem. a. The hj^i^ of tlie torminatioii of uonns derived 
from verba terti^ J iS replaced, before S, by the rodiciil 

letter, as 3j1^_i from from ^ wHer^arriert but the 
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tbei^ iiiimiKliaU; vicinity ia clear from the codcurrcnl tcati- 
muny of the authors above-mentioned. In thus attempting 
to fix the position of ^ynnada, we must never lose sight of 
the remarkable quarriea before tleacribed^* near the little 
plain of Eski Kara Hissar. 

From Cicere's narrative^, as I have ubaei ved before* Syn. 
nada must have been on the road from Apaniea to Philo- 
meliuin. The proconsul evidently went direct to his seat 
of government, stopping only a few days in those large 
toiviiB where his pn>sence wai iiecciisary, to secure the 
public peace and restore order to the finances, lie was 
moreover anxious about the Parthian inroads, and could 
procure no certain information reapecting them ; he would, 
therefore, have visited no places but such as wore actually 
on his hoc of route. That Syimada was on this line we 
shall see from the direct U-stiniony of the Table, and there¬ 
fore we must look for it somewhere in the great plain which 
extended to Phrygia Paroreius. 

Let us now' consider how far this jiosition agrees with the 
w'onis of Strabo. lie says, Synnada is not a large city, 
and an olive-bearing rich f) plain lies before it, of about 
sixty stadia/ Nothing can be more correct than this de¬ 
scription, if Synnada is placed at the edge of this extensive 
plain, richly cultivated in most places, and vary log in 
breadth from live to six miles. And beyond it m the vib 
lage of Lotimin, and the quarry of Synnadic stone." Here 
wo have no distances, and it is unt'ortain whether the word 
" beyond " refers to the town or to the plain: it however 
clearly iin plies that the quarries were in the neighbour- 
liood, and so far Strabo's account agrees wdth the position 
of Synnada between Aliom Kara Hissar and Surmeneh. 
Before examining tlie distances given, by the lahlc, I w'iJl 
conclude the geographer's account of the Synnadic niathk 
" Thus," he says, - it is called by the Homans, but the 
natives cull it Docimitic and Docimman: the stone, indeed 
was originally quarried only in small blocks, but on account 

• Sw ^tiTr, ¥a11.1, p. lea, 
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A forms vrith h^mza, as preferable; oomp. Kdmil, 

p. 87, 1. 10—15, and below § 299, rem. c, § 301, rem. «.] 

Rem. 6. «_ is a compromise in orthograpliy between the original 

O—, atf the old pausal form oA, and the modern , a, in which 
last the » is silent (see the footnote to p. 7 supra). This view is 
confirmed by tlie comparison of the other Semitic languages; see 
Comp. Or. 133—137. 


295. Femiuines in are fomed;— 

(a) From mljectivea of the form feminine of which 

IS ; as angry, (Jrnnk, ; 0^*1^ i^ated, 

hungry, ; oliLa, thirsty, ; 

tt * t ^^ ^^ 

timid, fmring, 


J 

(b) From adjectives of the form when they have tlie 

superlatirfl .signification, and are defined by the article or by a fol- 

t lowing genitive, in which case the feminine is ^ the 

largest, ; ^3uo*^\ the smallest, the greatest, 

^ • J90» J e9t» ^ • J 

\sSx^ ^he largest of the cities. 

Rem, o. Adjectives of the forms and form their 

feminine by adding ; as tall and slendet", iUUew; 

naked, Sji/je,. 

D Rem. b. Tlie fendnine of (for or the first, 

^ It* »* 

is ^^*^1; that of ^^1 (for other, aivother, The latter 

word can be used indefinitely, because it is superlative only in 

* ft ft' 

form, nut in signification. The numeral one, has 

f»j 

Rem. c. There are some feminine adjectives of the form 

f»i 

not superlatives, without any corresponding masculines; as ^^^1 

• • ^ ^ St I 

female, fetninine, pregnant, tohicJt has recently yeaned (of 

a ewe or she-goat). 


HOMAN HOADS. 
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of the |»rc8cnt wealth of the Romans, large columns each of 
a single block arc <lug out, which on account of their varied 
colours closely resemble alabaster; so that although the 
difficulty of carriage of such great masses to the sea is very 
considerable, yet both columns and slabs, remarkable both 
for their size and beauty, arc transported to Rome. 
When we consider the distance from the sea at w’hich the 
cjiiarries arc situated, and the mountain ranges over which 
the large blocks must have been carried, we cannot but 
admire the energy and perseverance of the people who 
overcame such difficulties. The valley of the M;eandcr 
appears to be the line of country by which they could have 
been most easily conveyed. 

Now how docs this position of S}'nnada agree with the 
relative distances of the Peutinger Table? ^^e there find 
three routes—from Dorylmum. from Apamea, and from 
Philomclium—all uniting at Synnada. Unfortunately the 
distance to Docimia, the intermediate station between Dory- 
Imum and Synnada, is lost; and as Dorylaeum itself is not 
so accurately laid down on the accompanying maj» as 1 could 
have w'ished, not having been there myself, we must content 
ourselves with the other tw'o. Philomclium, by Mr. Arun¬ 
del’s discovery of Antioch of Pisidia, is now proved to have 
been at Ak Shcher, and from thence to the ruins near Sur- 
meneh the distance on the map, measured along the road, 
is forty-five geographical miles, the Tabic giving sixty- 
seven M. P., to which the proper proportion of geographi¬ 
cal miles is forty-nine, or four miles to the west of Surmc- 
ni’h. With regard to the other route from Apamea, which 
is at Dccnair, we have also a fixed point from whence to 
commence our measurement; the distance from Deenair, 
proceeding up the valley of Dombai to Kmir llassan Kicui 
(Euphorbium), in the plain of Sandukli, and thence through 
the plain of Saoran to Afiom Kara Ilissar is fifty-five geo¬ 
graphical miles: the Table gives seventy-three M. P. from 
Apamea to Synnada. the exact proportion to which would 
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296. Feminines in ill are formed from adjectives of the form A 
Jjiil, which have not the comparative and superlative signification; 

j^ ^ j ^ »t * t f »t 

as yellow^ iSjk>^ ; of pleasing aspect^ hump- 

hacked, iWj^> Many of the.se adjectives are not in actual use in the 
masculine; as l^ettvy and continuous (rain), beautiful, 

rough to the feel (a new dress), ibjJill ^he Arabs of pure 

race. 

Hem. The form sometimes serves as feminine to d 

e-K- joyful, i^)J^; perplexed, amazed, and 

it. 


297. All adjectives have not a separate form for the feminine. 
Tlie following forms ore of both genders. 

(a) Jyti, when it has the meaning of J^li (transitive or intran¬ 
sitive), and is attached to a substantive in the singular, or serves 
as predicate to a substantive or a pronoun in the singular] as C 

• i'^ *»**»* . * 

a patient and grateful man, a 

t I* ^ * 3 ^ • 

patient and gi'ateful wonum; man, i[f^\ 

a lying tvoman; she UYts patient; I saw that 

she ttvM, or T thought her, jxUient; [v>f^ IfA} a full gtvwn antehpe]. 
But if no substantive or pronoun be expresses!, J>«> makes a feminine 

J, , . ««•.> S, »» 3 

and also if it has the meaning of ; as SJ>^o wot; I saw 

a patient {looman ); ijy^ ^ ^ he has not a J) 

she-camel to ride, nor one to carry loads, nor one for milking, wliere 

kf and = kf and ij y kam^, whilst 

3 > ^ 

Rem. a. Exceptions are rare; as ^j^e. hostile, an enemy, feni. 
S^jkP; [and again, 0.^1 ^ there is no milch-ewe in the 

tent, as we read in the tradition of Umm Ma‘bad, ^0 or 

liu and a shorn sheep. D. G.] 

w. 24 
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* j ^ * i ' 

A [Kbm. b. Hence the fem. nouns an acclivity, a 

mountairiroad difficult of accent, a declivity. D. Q.] 

when it has the meaning of and under the 

same conditions as Jyts; e.g. J.« tw . fb an eye adai'ned mtk kohl, 
a iDOiinded woman, SU3 a murdered woman; but 

3 i * ».•,, ^ t 1 rr l J 

wsjIj / saw {the woman) whom the Jfaraus had 
murdered; jds£»t djuk this is {a sheep) which has been {partly) 

fi 

B eaten by a beast of piey. If has the meaning of Jxli (transitive 
or intransitive), it forms a feminine in 5—; as o. helper, ; 
an intercessor, ijuxi; wA^& temperate, chaste, SJukc; 

sick, 

Rrm. Exceptions in either case ore rare. For example: aUi 


a pravmoordiy way of acting, = 

G blameworthy habit, = ; and, on the otlier hand, 

.. » t .0 , f ^ 3 

a neto lorapper, pM reiily God^s 

mercy is nigh unto them who do toell. 

(c) Jju^, JUJL4, aiwl which were originally uoinina 

instniinenti (§ 228), but afterwards beaime intensive adjectives 

4 J#' 4 e 

(§ 233, rcm. b), under the same conditions as Jyth and ; e.g. 
DStj^t an obstinate, self-willed woman; a docile 

% r 0 0* » 9 » '0 0 

she-camel; jUaA« or ^ young woman who uses 

much perfume; but ojUsaut I saw {a woman) who uses much 
perfume. 

Rem. Exceptions are rare; as poor, speaking 

90 0 00 .. 0 0 0$0 0 

the truth, fem. [; but «l^t is allowed. D. G.] 
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be fifty-two geographical miles and a half. It would 1 h? 
di Hi cult to find a spot agreeing belter nith all the ancfont 
data than Afiom Kara Hissar,^ uoLcsa we fix upon some 
arbitrary site between it and Sumieneb 

Sunday, June 25.—We left the straggling village of 
Choban before six, and proceedbg soutb-enat towards the 
westcni extremity of Sultan Dagh, soon croseod the rivet, 
winding sluggishly through the plain lowarda the east. It 
loses itself io the Eber Ghieul to the south of Bolawadun, 
which communicates with the lake of Ak Shcher; this has 
no outlet to the sea, its superfluous waters being carried off 
by evaporation or by filtering through the porous soiL 
Tlie plain itself wa* uncultivated, and from the appearance 
of the grass is protiably flooded during winter. On our 
right was (he valley of Athar, up which is the road to 
Valobatcb, having crossed the stream froni it, we con¬ 
tinued east towards Chai Kieui; here wc passed a large 
caravan of waggons laden with salt from Ilgbun, but ori¬ 
ginally procured from the great salt lake of Koclj Hissar. 
These waggons proved the goodness and evenness of the 
road. After passing Chai Kieui, near which was probably 
the Holmi of Strabo, which he distinctly places at the com¬ 
mencement of the Paroreiua, 920 stadia from Carura, and 
500 frornTyriseum, our road led along the northern foot of 
Sultan Dagh. The ground, partially cultivated for corn, 
sloped to the north, in which direction was to be seen the 
Eber Ghieut, with tho Ak Sheher Ghieul more to the east, 
surrounded by marshes aud wooded swainps. 

dial Kieui, ouibosomcfd in trees and gardenia, is pleasingly 
situated at the foot of steep hilk, and at the mouth of a 
ravine watered by a torrent, which (low's ov'cr a wido talus 
into the Eber Gbieul. Here wc met another caravan 
of camels laden with salt from Kodj Hissar Ghicul As 
wc advanced, the snow-capped peaks of Sultan Dagh were 
visible through tlie gorges in the hills to the right. At 
half-past twelve we reached the gardens of Essenek Kieui, 
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l)cyon<l which the lofty hilU trend away more to the south, 
and our road still kept along the sloping talus at their 
liosc, passing between rich gardens and orchards, until 
we reached the cassaba of Isakli at half-past one. It is a 
small and wretched-looking place, containing about 200 
houses, said to be thirteen hours from Afiom Kara Hissar, 
nine from Choban, and six from Bolawadun; and although 
it must stand near the site of the Julia of the Tables, can 
boast of little worth seeing. Near the centre of the town 
is a ruined mt>sque, built in Saracenic style, and said to be 
the work of SulUn Alettin of Koniych. Within the court 
is a small building called a Mektib, finished in the most 
elaborate style of Saracenic architecture, and not unlike 
that of Anni: it is elegant in appearance, and the roof or 
ceiling of the upper apartment is of a piece with the rest. 

For some days rejX)rts of plague had been hovering about 
us, and caused us some uneasiness, as it was said to be 
raging in all the surrounding villages and towns. Two or 
three deaths were daily rejmrted at Afiom Kara Hissar, and 
rumour was not idle here. I was therefore not much pleased 
at finding the governor’s house prepared for me, and Iwing 
compelled to make use of hb cushions and carpets. But 
although wc escaped the plague we were admost devoured 
by gnats and mosquitoes from the neighbouring lakes, 
which swarmed in every comer of the house; on complain¬ 
ing of thb annoyance, the natives said that near the marshy 
lake of Ak Shehcr itself these insects were so numerous that 
it was impossible to remain there a minute. 

Monday, June 26.—Isakli to Ak Shehcr five hours. Wc 
proceeded S.E. along the great road to Syria, within a mile 
or two of the foot of Sultan Dagh, which rose abruptly 
from the plain. The soil appeared rich, and the country 
had a look of cultivation; orchards and walled gardens ex¬ 
tended along the foot of the hills on our right, from whence 
numerous streams flowed N.E. into the lake. Cora was 
grooving on all sides, and the tamarisk luxuriated on the 
uncultivated spots. A few miles from Isakli we met a 
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[(<^) Tliose adjectives that arc p^-opcrly iiifinitives (& 230^ tein. c A 

,, -ilj flfl' i f ^ i ■dp,'5^ 

and Vol. ii. g X3{j, a) e.g. 

and some others as J<-at etc* D. G.} 

Re:m. Adjectives which are, hy tJioir sigi^ification, applicable 
to females only^ do not foitu a fenunine in Sjlj wlien they designate 
an action or state as natural and pentiaiieiLt^ or, at any rate, a& 

^ g > 4 > 

lasting for u certain period of time (^XjU dj^); ae prsffn&ni^ 

jAic, juaG, having awdling JJ 

4)^1*, Tbn Hi^am 15, lost L Hr S.] wtensfntnJWifii/, 

H r, ^ -d H- 

Uiwvwil, wii/iotii onuitncnia, ^ba- v^iift- the head aW 

* * ^ * t ■ H ^ I ■" T 

Imat naked, ^imn^ anck, bearing Citfinif, JAbt# JutzaTt^/ a 

, ^ A-J 

cliild Or a o?tfi toi(h Jmr, a /aton wUh /ier^ji^ 

r* i ' ■' ' ^ ^ ■ r 

hawifig a w^ie{2> icUh ti/itiste, Olij eiaidj umnan'Vid 

and €}/ middle d^] and likewise But if they 

desigiiate the said action or sb^te jvs Ijegimiiiig, actually in progress, C 
iip about to begin mJLc), they fonn a feminine in *—j os 

i/fieie ?!iemtrimtmg io-dit-^; tjLi ialLb she will 
be divoi’ced it}-}iitirrotij;^\L^ djLaL^ ^JjO ciwry ufoman who iajiregiuini 


r fr £ w j 


4 J -ni J- 


lute her ttijie or ieriti; La-t AMji-d uji 

J* 

i/ts dn^ token t/e ahall eee ii, ever^ tyynia7Jr toh^o is siickhwj (in tho ^■^tt 
of giving such) shadl betiOfne headltiee of that witieh site Arts feccft 
suckling. 


3r The Ndinhen of Noufis. 

298. rJ’ouns Imve, like verba, three numbei'S, the singular, dnalj 
and piuml (see 3 8i)* 

399. The dual ig formed by addiiiig djl— to the aiugiiilar (omitting, 

ft , r. ^ 

of course, the tinwin); as a book, oW^-^ i afamn, O^j or 
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B 


D 


Rbm. a. It the singular ends in S.1, « is changed into C 

# si ^ si 4^^ * 1 » 

§ 294, reui.); as a nation^ But ^1 a buttock, and <u 

a testicle, usually make and |jU 


Rbu. 6. If the singular ends in a quiescent L?-). 

which was originally mobile (compare § 167, a, /ff, a), it becomes 

so again in the dual; as a youth, for 

interdicted ground, ® huU for sliootiny, 

O^j^t ® opinion, pregnant, 

^ ^ J ^0 0 $ 0 

a bustard, From the form ^ 

occur. If Uie singular ends in a quiescent t (tJl or 1.1), which was 
originally^ mobile (compare § 167, a, ft, a), the ^ is restored in the 

dual; us Loa a staff, for y-as., ; U3 the najte of the neck, 

—If the singular of a quadriliteml noun ends in a quiescent 
which was originally a y, the y is not restored in the dual, but 

becomes ^ mobile, as a muoical instrument (from lyl for y^), 

00 6 0 0i ^ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0>i ^ 0 ^ 

2 *^rblind (from for y^s.), » 

• * * fS$*» *» i 

named (from j^\ for y^-t), rendered contented (from 

^ 0 ej for yoj), OW-^- -A. solitary exception seems to be 

i/te upper jxirts of the two buttocks, the singular of which, if used, 

0 ft 

would be . 


Rbm. c. The h^imea of the termination denoting the femi¬ 
nine (§ 296), becomes ^; as a wide water-course or bottom, 

0060 ^0 0 0 0 00 ^0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ^0 ft 0 

a desert, red, 

0 0 0 0 m0 ft 0 ^0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

yellow, Forms like and even 

are, however, said by some to be admissible.—In the termination 

^ 0 

fL., when sprung from a radical y or the h^mza may either be 
retained or changed into j, though the former is preferable; as 

a dress (for ffjs), ^UL..£» or a mantle (tor 

ft 00 ^0 00 * * 

0'*bj or Some, however, admit the forms 


OLOU BOl.NAR DEBRENT. 




[Chat, xli. 


tatar, carrying the English and French mails from Syria to 
Constantinople. I intrusted him with a note written in 
pencil, on a sheet of paper tom out of my joumal*book, 
which he promised, but falsely, to deliver. 

Eight miles from Isakli we halted at a cafe situated near 
a very remarkable fountain. The road passes between the 
foot of a steoj) and lofty cliff of limestone, an outlier of 
Sultan Dagh and the marshes of .\k Sheher Ghieul; a 
copious spring of cold and sparkling water gushes up from 
under the rocks close to the road, and at once forms a con¬ 
siderable stream. From the circumstance of the road being 
thus hemmed in, the place is called a Debrent, or pass, and 
goes by the name of Olou Bounar Debrent (pass of the 
g^eat fountain). ^Vc had our coffee under a shed of boughs, 
in the midst of which was a deep pool of crystal water. I 
think that the discovery of this fountain, unnoticed by 
former tra\ oilers, and which 1 have no doubt is the fountain 
of Midas mentioned by Xenophon • in his description of the 
march of Cyms from Sardis to Iconium, may throw con¬ 
siderable light upon that interesting expedition. 

Leaving the fountain, we continued seven miles further 
through a well-cultivated country, with gardens and vil¬ 
lages under the hills on the right, which consist of semi- 
crystalline limestone, until we reached Ak Sheher, the an¬ 
cient Philonielium. I am inclined to consider the lake of 
Ak Sheher, a few miles off to the left, as the lake of the 
Forty Martyrs, mentioned by Anna Comnena, in the expe¬ 
dition of her father Alexiu8,t rather than that of Ilghun. 
The emperor is described as marching from the X. or 
N.W. against the Turks coming from Philomelium, or 
Ak Sheher. Leaving Cedraea, and avoiding Polybotum, 
he reached Mesonacte, near the lake of the Forty Martyrs 
where he halted, and then marching onwards took Philome- 
lium by assault: consequently the lake must have been to 
the N.W. of Philomelium. This is confirmed by a sentence 
in the next chapter, where, describing her father’s i\*tum 

• .Xen. Anab.,». 2. 13. f Hkrt. d'Mtx., lib. xt. c. 5. 
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and (cotrtp. § 291^ renL a). In the case of & A 

■H -H ^ * 

-■>0 

(S 60 g 259 J, the better course is to change it into j; as 

H- H p T"‘f —-J-t ^ wfit 

or \ hfemsa of 

be Tiwiicab it cannot be changed into j 1 ae ?!;.? (fram 

^«?J i-bi'S-A tjr' 

(fi^oui —Ill wordB of five ov mow letterfi^ 

the rejection of the terminations and jif_i» ifedniissible; as 

B-H-* ¥- |1 -f H- 

a sktffffislt itiode q/^ ufolkinffj ; iSj^j het-iry ,/nce, 

^ t ^r'An^ ^ j' 

i^lj-V^ i ^ <kiwieZ^ ct hole^ B 

r'^ j ■H"Kr' 

^IaoU; ct black hsetl^j ; instead of 

^ H- ^ H- H-P J 

^Ijijjtjj, and L... n: .l 

ItEJvf. dL If a ^ has been elided in the singular after a k^ra 
find before a danima with tin win (sttc § l^Tj ^3 j 8 '), it is restored in 

H- H--/ ^1^ KpT ^ 

the dual; as^lj^ for J w^lji ^ 

» ^ ^ ^ f 

for ■■• (compare § 166, «).—In like majiner, an elided j C 

is restored in the dual of some 'w^orus ; as 

^ /-E 1 "^ i fi ^ 

>^^)> (rarely iind ^l_ (for 

4S-J ^ > »fl -I ft .rp ^hP 

and have O^h ; ^iw or itjl makes or ^Lijl, 

Q-i^d^, have rarely Ok^, djW>i 

^Hr' r'/V ll'*'"'* 1- ^ If' 

still more rarely 0'>*^ inafcesj 

or ■ 

Hism:. e. If tlie third radical has been, elided before S in the D 

^ q r' .H r'f O-^J 4^ frj 

singular, it is not refitorad; as du\j for ; jA), for 5 ^, 

ijjUsU ; ^3 for 4^, iJjLAI ', djL^, for for ^>^^9 

ijjiTr ii ; jLtib^ for ^12-^. 


Re}1. /. Tho dual is cotninonly employed in Arabic to signify 

M- JX 

two individnals of a class, as ^ifwn, or a pair of anytliingj 

j j j 3- A 

as ^UA^p tJr ^ of itcbtsars. "When two objects are 
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from PhnomcHuin, Anna Comnena says, *‘when he was 
in the plain between Polybotum and the lake «f which we 
have just spoken.” Hence the lake must have been be¬ 
tween Philomelium and Polybotum, or Ak Sheher and 
Bolawadun; the situation of that near Ilghun is too far to 
the E. of Philomelium to answer the description. 

Soon after nine we entered the ruined suburb of Ak 
Sheher. The narrow street was thronged with beggars, but 
such was their Mahometan pride, that, although loud in 
their cries and entreaties to every Turk, and even to our 
suriji, they would not condescend to ask a single para 
from Dimitri or myself. 1 found a konak in the Armenian 
quarter, and was comfortably established in a small garden 
close to a ravine behind the town, down which flowed a 
large stream of water called Ak Sheher Suj after flowing 
through the streets it irrigates the gardens round the town, 
the superfluous waters escaping into the lake. After taking 
a meridian observation, I started in search of antiquities and 
inscriptions. I found one of the latter in the street ;• and 
in the wall of a neighbouring Tekiyeh were many marble 
blocks and columns, and three inscriptions.! The Imaum 
was very averse to my cojiying them, but Ilafiz kept him 
occupied until I had finished. The walls of many houses, 
fountains, and mosques showed other proofs of ancient ar¬ 
chitecture, and marble blocks, and two more inscriptions.^ 

The distance from hence to Yalobatch (the ancient An¬ 
tioch of Pisidia) across the mountains was stated to be 
seven hours, which agrees with the account of Strabo re¬ 
specting the relative positions of Philomelium and An¬ 
tioch ; he places the former on the north side of the moun¬ 
tain range of Phiygpa Paroreius, and Antioch to the south. 
The coins of Philomelium are scarce, but it appears that at 
some period of its connexion with Rome some of those 
curious pieces called Cistophori were struck with the |)ccu- 
liar type of Philomelium, two cornucopiae, and the letters 
• Sw AppnKlix, No. 377. f S«« Apprtiilix, Noo. 37S—3S0. 

J S« App«»iiix, Soo. 3SI ud 382. 
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A 


B 


C 


D 


constantly associated, in virtue either of natural connection or 
opposition, a dual may be formed from one of them, which shall 
designate both, and the preference given to the one over the other 


is termed t/ie making it jfrevail over the other. For example: 

father and mother, from father; brother and sister, 

from brotlier; ^ moon, from^..oiJt the moon; 

tJu east and west, from tiie east; Bofra 

^ 55 ^ 0 0 9^0 

aiuL Kxfa; ijU^t Bakka and RafJca; die Euphrates and 


__ 0 0 0 ^0 9^0 ^0 

Tigris *;] J1 th/fasan ami lU-JfosHn, from tl-Hasan 

' 0 0 9 90 

(the elder son of ‘Ali); 'Omar 'ibn U~lJattOii and 'Abii 

Bikr, from 'Omar. Compare in Sanskrit jntarau, " father and 
mother,” bhrtUaran, **brother and sister," rOdasl, “heaven and 
earth," alianl, “day and niglit,” usiisati, “morning and evening,” 
i/iirrt, “Mitra and Varuna," etc. 


[Rbm. g. The Arabs like to designate two didcrent objects by 
the dual of an adjective used as a subsUntive and denoting a 

00 9tO0 

quality that the two have iu common, os doo coolest 

(of tilings) for mortuiuj and evening ; two best oties for 

• 0 0 9 %90 

eatvng and coitus; ^ meat and wine; 

dates and water; milk and toa^«r/ or 

S 0 t 90 0 0 9 t 90 

die two new ones for the night and the day ; ^he 

0 0 0 90 00 9 % 0 

l^art and die Unigue; ^yes; nritte and 

0 X 0 * 

' 5 ^ 

dung or deeplessness and disquietude of mind; (jljJtjJt the Tigris 
and Euphrates. D. G.] 

Rem. h. The dual is sometimes formed from broken plurals 
(§ 300, b), or from (§ 290, a, c), to designate two 

bodies or troops or of the objects in question. 

E.g. troo herds of catnels (J*^l), Jlocks of sheep or 


* [The dual of place-names in poetry sometimes means only the 
two sides of the town; see Schol. on Tbn Hisam, p. 121, 1. 16. R. S.] 
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<I>I, from which circuniiitancc they were at one time attri¬ 
buted to Philadelphia. This place appears to have been 
of great importance under the early Turkish rulers: many 
handsome Saracenic buildings are still extant, some of 
which are attributed to Sultan Alettin, particularly a fine 
mosque, near the entrance of the town from Isakli; and 
many of its marble blocks are evidently derived from more 
ancient edifices. The modem mosque of Imareh is a very 
handsome structure, and the jxirtico is supimrtcd by four 
monolithic columns. 

I was again disappointed at finding that it would be 
impossible for me to effect my plan of quitting the great 
road through Koniyeh and striking north into the axylous 
plains of Lycaonia, with the view of visiting the salt lake of 
Kodj Hissar and of arriving at Ak Serai round the southern 
extremity of the lake. I now found that the roads to Kodj 
Hissar, which branch off from Bolawadun, Ak Sheher, 
llghun, Kadun Khana, and Koniyeh, arc impracticable in 
summer, when neither water, nor provisions, nor inhabitants 
arc to be found. The few who resort there in winter are 
Nomad tribes of Kurds and Euruques, who retire to the 
Haimaneh and the mountains to the north on the ap¬ 
proach of summer. The caravan road from Bolawadun to 
Ak Serai is only used in winter, when water is abundant; 

1 am told that I can now only reach the salt lake by going 
round by Koniyeh, Kara Bounar, and Ak Serai. 

Tuesday, June 27.—Ak Sheher to llghun nine hours. 
The mountains on the right receded considerably from us 
as we descended into the plain, where wo passed a rich 
Turk travelling with his harem to Damascus: the ladies 
were mounted on horses, and rode astride. For the first 
nine or ten miles the plain was perfectly flat; five miles 
from Ak Sheher wo passed a large village situated on 
a remarkable insulated table land; it was called Tepe 
Kieui (hill village), or Kaiyaycuk, and reminded me of 
Strabo 8description of Philomelium—«» .* 

• Lib. Kii. !». 577. 
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hut on riding up to it and examining it, not a atone was 
to be seen even in the wall of the mosque with the slight¬ 
est claims to antiquity. 1 found only a miserable collection 
of mud-huU. and these deserted. After crossing a bridge 
over the drv bed of a torrent, we commenced ascending a 
low range of undulating hills, consisting of horizontal con¬ 
cretionary limestone and yellow earthy marls. This range 
of hills appeared to extend north from Sultan Dagh, and 
to separate the plain of Alt Sheher from that of llghun; it 
joins the chain of hills extending £.S.C. from Cinir Dagh, 
which forms the northern boundarj’ of the plain of Ak 
Sheher. 

At ten we reached the village of Arkut Khana, watered 
by a small stream called Yelan Youssuf Chai, which flows 
into the lake of Ak Sheher. This village belongs to 
the district and cassaba of Douan Hissar, a small town 
three hours off, at the foot of Sultan Dagh. The barren 
undulating country continued beyond Arkut Khana, con¬ 
sisting of the same horizontal limestone, and presenting an 
equally dreary aspect, without a tree. For many miles it 
was a succession of chalk dmvns and dry valleys, in which 
we met neither peasant, traveller, nor caravan. At length, 
eight miles from Arkut Khana, the plain of llghun lay 
before us, with a small lake at its N.E. extremity, sur¬ 
rounded by steep rocky hills, which rise almost immediately 
from the water’s edge. It is much smaller than the others, 
and not surrounded by such an extent of marshy land. On 
the opposite shore is the village of Scharschi Kicui. 

On descending into the plain 1 halted at some dilapidated 
baths to visit the hot springs at the foot of the hill. In the 
construction of the building, as in that of a small mosque 
close by, many ancient blocks of marble have been used, 
from which 1 copied an imperfect inscription,* apparently 
sepulchral. The spring rises within the building, but I had 
no means of ascertaining its temperature exactly, as Mveral 
persons were then bathing; I should, however, think it must 
• S«« Appradix, Nox. 3^- 
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goat^ luio Jierds of i^e-caraj^ (from pi- of A 

-HH ^ ■Ir' qj-6 

Jl^)„ two Iterds of milcfi^caineis (from pL &f iawJJ ); 

^ Ah-^ H- * r' K HT ^ ^ 

^jAyJi^ 6e^M^een tlw ^ (^A^^ triheii 

^ f -f f* 


^ J ■ iPk 


M^iJh <iYid N'fihsul (from pi. of i 

/wndOf^nUd of Hi^oiogy and of iaw 

B 9-'' ^ } i i tl cp£ 

(AAiSl froia P^' ™ * Tool • [eomp. in Hcbrpw 

D^nb'n], 


B 


Rem. i. Proper niimes t>£ the class 

m their mode of forming the dual. If the hrat par't cf tl^e com¬ 
pound bo indeclinable and the second declinable, the latter takes 

^ J .■ 9 .r , ^ 9 J. 

the termination i as But if both 

parts be indeclinable^ as in —or, when taken together,, form 

a proposition, as in BjIJ,— recourse must be had to a periphrasis 

^ ^ if if H^^r' 

witfi ji posifesfior of; as iajl5 Iji, two men coifed C 

B^baioHh or Tahihhtttit &£aTait. If the first part bq in the stntus 

d- .H B'O ^ 

con3tiiiH2tus, it Is simply put in tlte dual, -as Hoo 7 H^i 

f -*■ ^ P f (JX KH P j£ 

caiUa ou* *Abd Jtf&Tiiif^ j^j t^l two men cailt^d ^Ahil 


b, i .m-J 


■Pj^^ -« J a 


^vid, i^oo vtuin caderl i>j' 'sr-^wifsii-. But in 

•Q f U P 

the cruse of conapounds witli s^h d>j1i etc,, it is allowable to put the 

d* A .H H jif- 

second part in tlic dual likcwifie^ as l^E. 

300, There are two ktntL^ of in Arabic. XI 

(a) The one, which haa only a single forjm, is called 




or w/tnd or p^fhet plural (plumifs 

^ J 6 ^ bj ^ ^ H jD*.^ 

MiiusX and ^UJl or ihe ccnnpkte or entire 

plural, bccanso all the vowels and consonants of tiic singular are 
retained io it, 

{h) The other^ which has various fonns^ is called j-Xoil 




m 
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he unJcr 100* Falir., and the supply uf water w very limited, 
trussing tbc pluin toivards llghuu, w e soon reached a. small 
t^tream called tbc Ilghuti Sii* flowing N,N.W. into the 
lake. A bridge of two arches is used in winter^ but we 
w'erc now' able to ford it; on tbe op^xpsite side was the 
burial-ground of ILgbuu. Wo soon reached the low mud 
wall of the town, here barely three feet high, called a 
Kak% by the suhji. At length wt* entered the gatew ay ; 
it w-as a fair specimen of the misery of tbe place, apparent 
in every sha|>c and fonn^ consisting of a huge wooden 
frame and doorposts, the gates themselves being so shat¬ 
tered and rotten that they could not be movctl or closed ; 
from this formidable barrier a mud wall about eight feet 
high extended for a short distance on either side. 

Here I found a konak prepared in the Agha's own 
TooioB, and made myself comfortable on his sofas and 
cushiona; but we bad scarcely been settled half an hour 
when Dimitri appeared with a long Face and very pale, in 
Bjdtc uf his Buu-burnt skin, announcing himself as the 
hearer of bad news. The plagnc was mgjng in lIgbuD, 
and there were eight or ten cases every day; he added that 
it bad been much worse, and that three deaths had taken 
place this very day; that the Agha^s daughter had died 
of it in the house we were in, only five days before, in con- 
seiiuonco of which the father bad escaped into the country ; 
that the milage was a desert, and the iuhahitunts almost all 
dead. This, then, was the cause of the desolation which f 
had observed on entering the place, and could not account 
for. Presently Dimitri aguLti came to aay that the man who 
was assisting him in the kitchen, and was grinding the 
coffee, had told him that his cousiu had died in tbe tnoru¬ 
ing, and that he had just been assisting at his intermeut 
This w as not agreeable, and Dimitri wanted to bo off ini me¬ 
diately ; but compromised as we were, I thought vre might 
aa well reiuaiu here the day, avoiding as much as possible 
communication with the in habitants. 

In the cveuing I walked about to sec the baiaar, khans 
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A or the broken plural {pluralis fractus), because it is more 

or less altered from the singular by the addition or elision of con¬ 
sonants, or the change of vowels. 


301. 'file pluralis .sanus of masculine nouns is formed by adding 
the termination singular; as a thief ^ 

plui’olis sanus of feminine nouns, which end in I—, is fonnetl by 
changing 5— into Ot—, as Ol5jlw; of those which do not 

B end in S-, by adding.C*l— to the sing., as^j-* Mary, 

R)su. a. If the singular ends in Slif niaksura, with or without 
tenwin (^;5_ or 4^-),—or in k^sra with tcnwin (_), arising out of 
^ 1G7, 6 , P ),—or in a quie.scent preceiled by kisra (^5—), 
arising out of —then tJic rules laid down in § 16G, h, a and 
and § 167, a, yS, c, are to be ol)scrved. E.g. ^ ^ Akua.^, for 
(S 245), cAo^i, for and in the oblique coses 

_ 0 9 0^^9 00^99 ^9 0 9 0 9 0 90 9 0 

C f*oi* ^ 14 **^^*^ for 

"90 ""^90090 * 

for a judge, f®** and in the oblique cases 

0 0 0 0 0 90 9 0 90 0 9 0 90 

^>£..013, for for we barefooted, 

^ t * ^ r » J A » i ^ 

for pregnant, OlJLfc.; Uie smallest, 

9 0 0 9 ^ 0 0 09 9 00 0 9 

; ^jLo-w a gttail^ 

Keu. b. The g^ma of the middle radical in feminine substan- 

90 090 9 ^ 9 99 0 99 

tives of the forms Jjti and UL« 3 , Jjti and UUi, Jjii and AXiti, 

D derived from roots which are not mediae itidicalm geminatoe or 
medite j vel posses in forming the plural into a vowel, which 
may either be the same as that of the first syllable, or in all cases 

fetha. Kg. Da*d, the earth, the ground, 

(ni^nX); ‘dWa, ; la-oS, s S i uL, a dish, ObLa3, ; 

9090 9 000 90 9 0 9 0 0 0 

2ujS a nwage, a coming in the morning, Olj jlA ; 

jJJk Hind, Otjua or Ol jua; a fragment, or 

^ ^ ^ * I 9099 

ilit OtjjUi/ or sZjIjJu# I ^ 0 Chinilf ^^ or 
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mosques, b;iths. ai^ci bezestan, sonic of which were large 
and subslanllah and hardly corresponded with the wretched 
appearance of tins mud-built village; but I saw no traces 
of antiquity m any of them, and the site appeared to l>e 
entirely Turldsh. In my waDdL-ringa I scarcely met a 
human creature. A few old cadavcrous-loohing bcmgH 
,rere sitting near a coffee-shop in the bazaar, victims of 
the maladv under which the whole country was suffering, 
hnd which,'as I afterwartla learnt, was atlll increasing. 

Wednesday, June ^8.-We left our quarters at an early 
hour For I^idik. the ancient Ijiodicca Combusta, said to 
bo nine hours. Out route w'as rather N, of tl. for five 
miles, over a flat uncultivated pdaxn, passing close to a 
steep ridge of crystalline limestone on our left, forming 
part of a connecting range of hills between Sultan Dagh 
and Emir Dagh. The plain swamitKl w ith a sjwcies of bur* 
rowing animal about the size of a squirrel, which 1 had 
also seen in other parts of Asia Minor i but whether a spe¬ 
cies of marmot te, jerboa, kminlng, or hamster, I could not 
aseerlain, 1 tried to shoot several, but they were extremely 
cunning, and unwilling to leave their holes; and when 
wounded they contrived to ernwd into them. Their colour 
is n light yellowish broivn, aud they abound in the southern 
provinces of Russia, where the variety or epecies is known 
by the name of Jiat des Jitvppet. On reaching the eastern 
extremity of the plain wc crossed, by a stone bridge, the 
Bulasan Su, Rowing E.X.E, out of the plain. This is the 
river which some have miataken for the Ilghun Su: it rises 
amongst the hills behind Tckiyeh Kieui, about five miles 
off to the south; and after flowing six hours furlhcr in an 
(Jirection to a place called Atlandrh, loses itself, it 
ifl. said, undergro 0 nd in the middle of the plain. 

From hence we proceeded E.S.E, for ten miles, over 
barren chalk downs, as far as Kadun Khana; througli an 
opening in the hills to the kR we looked over the piam of 
Atchekeu, which extends uninterruptedly to the Hairau- 
iji^h. The dreariness of the wenc w^as partly broken y 
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o-^rf-j ^ /f a t V J JI 4,','J- ^ ft 1 , 

; 4<JU^ O’WUe or - ajjji ««, lijyper cJta^iibe}\ A 

or lu the forms ^Jx3 wnd the g&zma may also 

be I'etiuiied, as [oUj^J; but in Xia6 tliia can 


be dona only by poetic licetifle, as oL^j from 5-ajj J^ooseneffs or 
alacknfjt^ {(>/ ihs joints), ^[j^J from » si^h. Kames of men or 

the form iUI have liko'wiso as 4^Ai> TcU/fo, ol*J^ ; 

The ^'Ord or a 'iveddxiu} or 

hns oC^.—In if the thiitt indical be j, the foiiti B 

ia not [WbuisaiblOj as Sjji « or (but not 

A rOrre exception is from a wh^}. [If tho 

third rfljdical be |^, tlie form, is likewise disappiovcrL One 

may say ^ hut not i£^lIsiJs instead of wliicli one 

uses jttJ Bn S.]—In cUjij, if the third radical bo the fomi 
oiW is fnadmissiblOj as a claenSi, a kidnej^, C 

A J 

OlJ^ (but not —If the middle radical be ^ or 

4^ s r' a J ^ 

the giisma of the^ne throe forms is retained ; as « km(, ; 

Or 3 a-n Cffff, ct> lislmot, Oho^; a*s* ajduf^, 

(for ii^i) a hfiting, still oCj> ; 3*3^ (for 

a eAiM-cAi oUjj i(ji (for iJji) a tuyn of a viiHosiivdti, 

The vowel fsUia ia^ however, admitted dialectically 

,1^^ Hr'K^ ff rf-rn- fl-'X » 

especially in tho form ilis, oa ^ 

^y^,,^Snbstan.tives of the forms SJUs, dci^Lved fi-om verbs med. 

'' tJr fl 5 * ^ 

rad. gomin, always I'otain the as c^h b 

a eliaTgs or attack, OljLl; Sjit a cortiii^i Jmntier, n /chi, oIj*; 
a navdt The same is the cose ivith all adjeetivesj as 

wjLp-apwfij (not } aX^ cBsy^ ^ fai 


^ [Vis. in the dialect of Hudfeil, according to 2am4ihsari, F3,ih, 
L 43. D. G.] 
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my 


I LI. 


the wooded appearajicc of tkc high hills to the south i and 
we liad some variety and aniuseineTit by falling in with a 
a large party of pilgrimE returning from Mecca to Aidin. 
All those from one place travel together, and form a band 
or company j they are thus a better check upon each other a 
conduct, than if each went separately and associated with 
atrangers. I’he chief pilgrim from each place is called 
the Sur Baehi, and has a green flag carried before him: 
their different equipments, water bottles, saucepans, and 
uiTibrellas, formed a grotesque and gay scene. But a 
pilgrimage is an exiiensive thing; and the surljl told 
us that from lighun it cost from GOCO to 10,000 pias¬ 
tres, but could not possibly be done for less than the former 
sum (60/.), 

On these hills many large cannon balls were lying about, 
evidodeca of some of Ibrahim Pacha’s engageinenta with 
the i urka, 1 was told there had been much fighting at the 
stone bridge which I had just crossed, where, according to 
the Turkish rejKirt, the Egyptians w'ere worsted. 

At ten wc arrived at the large village of Kitduu Khsna, 
having upon semi-crystalline limestone just before 
reaching it. I halted eome time at the burial-ground to 
ropy inscriptions * many of which had been purposely mu- 
tdated. The place was, however, full of columns and large 
blocks of marble, on one of w^hidi was u curious bas-relief, 
but so injured that the outline only remains. Of two fi^^res 
Ode m Bittidg on the back of the other; but the e^Ation 
could never have been good, from the rude farm of the arras 
and hands of the upjwr figure. The chisel marks by which 
they have been removed are visible over the whole surface 

^fore reaching the Agha*s konak I passed a large riiiued 
building, apparently a khan: the walls, both inside and 
out rontained numerous iuscribed stones, brought, as 1 was 
told, from a place caUed Kestcl or Bedel Kaleh, a ruined 
castle in the monutains about she miles off to the south I 
remained here several hours, copying inBeriptions f trom 
* Arpnidix, 5 flJ. t s« A^prnriii, N», 
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ana stnm^f ; djJLAt Exceptions are^ ^ 

■p ^ j ^ -p j f ^ ^ j- 

siaiure, oLajj oi‘ Ouuj, nftd /iavznff mi^JI: (c£ 

■S -r / 

a sheep or g-OAt)^ CjI*^. 

Eem. c- I£ ji find jjj as tliiird i^adicals^ rtgect their fetha in tlie 
fciQ. sinj^ular^ and hecame quleseent befoiie passing into I (§ 314^ 
and § Tj rem. c and ff), they are I'cstored in the plurnal along vfith 

the vowel. B-g. or SI^Uoh jf^r-rti/er (for SjX«')j ; eLi, 

fl- .H- .H, ^ 

H spear, fiiis (for S^), 35;^^ a woffuin (for 

^4^), OUX9; tm'o^im (for 4^^), (coinpai'e g » a, 

jS, a^ with § 10 G-, fl). 

Hem. d. If tli^e third nulieal has Itoen elided in tlie sing, before 
Z—, it may be restoiied in the plural or not^ according to usage. 

. > . O' 

■Jd- ti Dd-H- 4d-.H 

E.g, d.^ (for j j .. j L£r or a thorny tree^ Ol^.^ and ^ 

(for or j/ear, and OL|^; (for 

V 'I jt Qir^t 

Or n. Olu^ or ; 3u\ (for 3j-e1) a f^malK davif 

^ . •'f ^ ‘ ^ it, •* ' i * -r -f "H-J 

C't>4l or OU!; aiA (for or OUa; 

. J. ^ i* { *'* /f 3’'* A 

(for 3 ^j.5hb} ios <jr * vyapon^ OtJ?; 3j^ (for SjjJ') an onjiZsij 
a j, (for e^) a iroo^ or OUJ; ^ (for 

fAc yunt) >^Ut; dj^ (for ) a dljUj - aLa (for a hnndr^d, 

^ f -t 4-^d 4/^^ -4 ^ t* £ 

O^.—or .iU^I (for a daughter, makes OU^; and cu^l 

*4 ^ O ^ 4E 

(for a su£fr, C^lj^L 

Kem. d. The h^zn in tlie terminations and £l_ Is subject 
to the same rulos jn the plural as in the dud (^ rein c). 

Henoe from gU^, are formed O 

dn-H^-K ^ w*- \ ^ dnr^.H' 

OSj.L3^, or dljIj'La.-f.—Words of five or more letters 

aometimos reject the terrairiutions and (see % 290, rem. c); 

f fj: ^ J d.H.'J ^ 44 4 

as ObjliA. or slitjUAi ^ jULdli a jerboa s hide, CjU.d^l$. 


302» The pliiralis SAUiis maSO. is formed from :— 

{a) Proper names of men (excepting tliose Trhbh end in as 
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tLeir dimimitives, aiid tlie dimimitives of eommon douni^ A 
which denote ratiomvE heiugs ; O-^ 'Othmdti, 

‘Ohhd (duum. of ‘Aifd)^ jjj (dfniin. of a Twon), 

(dimm. of (Hi i^fei-i&r p€6S^ 

(&) Verbal adjectives which foirn, their fern, by adding s— 

(c) Adjeotivea of the form Jj^sh whicli liave the oompitmtive aod 

3/ 

auperlativo signification. [The corroboratives of vLs. 

etc. Jiave also tlie plur. san. masc.> though by their fern. sing, B 

W -9 ^ 

d V t etc. tliey might seem to belong ratlier to the class of 

atljectivea exemplified by >*^1, etc. § 296. For tlie plur. fetn. see 
§ 304» IL 2 , rem. 13. G.j 

■n 

(d) Tiie relative adjectives in — 

4 □ fl- H 

(e) Tlie words ^;>J! (for a otte th6 cl^ise$ 




5' 


of Created bemgs^ uhvjI the earth, ^Jutt oii$& jjii the gii$se, 

the (of a thing); whici\ make C 

rf- ,-■ J DS e itfr -e Jw' 1*1 

(mrely (msod only in the coinetmct 

see | 340^ rem. c)*. 

K£}d. a. AdjeetiveSj however, hove the plur. sanus moxc. only 
when joined to substantives denoting rational beinga. 

Reu. b. Plurales fiucti are also formed fmm. substantives and 
adjectives that have the plur. saniis mosc., but more especially from 
adjectives when used substantively. J) 

Rem. c. To the words enumerated under (c) may he added 
^ ^ b i A 

the highest Jieavesfis, and or (construct form of 


* In a poem of in-lirELbiga (Alilw. App. 13, vs. 5) we find 

ij 1^ 

fmra and in t]ie commentary on tbe Dl^. of p. 120, 

^ j j * j 

last 1. from sjj, "We onglit to mention aliio the expressions 

^ .r J*rff J 4 j- H- ^ -V ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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tht? vFallH of the khan and the hurial^gromida, but they wutc 
almofit all sepulchral, f observeil in my pcrambuUtiGiiB 
that, with the crystalline limestonE on which the village 
stanils^ green ehloritic and argillaceous schists of various 
colours arc associated* rising up in rugged points on the 
summits of the ncighbouTuig hills. 

Finding that I could get from Bedel Kaluh to Ladik 
without again returning to Kadun Kbana* I sent on Dimitri 
to Ladik* and took the tatar and a suriji with me to explore 
the castle* of which I had hoard very extraordinaiy accounts, 
not without a hope of finding an Isaurian or Lycaonian for¬ 
tress. After crossing two successive ridges of hills of a 
schistose and gTauw'ackc-lookiug sandstone* we descended 
to a wide valley* in which was the yaila of Kndun Khan a* 
watered by a stream dowing N,E. The ground was strew'cd 
willi boulders of quartz* jasjier* and limestone* and tlic liilU 
sides were covered Avith oak^coppicc and juniper* As we 
ascended to the south* the country became more wooded 
and pietiiresquo* the valley narrower^ the water more 
abundant, and the hills on either side, os well as the 
Lottoin, were covered with fine and welUgrown pines and 
fir-trees* beyond AA-hich the bare and lofty peaks of the 
limestone mountains rose to a great height. In the midst 
of this amphitheatre of Avooded hills* Bedel Kalch rose con¬ 
spicuous* perched on a truncated volcanic cone; the low 
grounds about us were covered with gum cistus and oak 
coppice* which yielded, as w'c ascended, to firs and pines* 
until Ave found ourselves above the region of vegetation. 

At length* after winding round the bill by :i rugged 
path* we reached a flat spot of ground immediately below 
the Kaleh or castle* where wc left our horsea, and ascended 
on foot to the summit* covered Avith w'allB built of rubble 
and small rough stones* but Avithout anything interesting 
or remarkable enough to indicate its age. The springs of 
one or two arches w'cre visible, and I should imagine it 
to have been the site of an ancient monastery ; it w'aa 
too small for a town. But, if disapiwintcd in my search for 
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with the first syllable short, see § 340, rem. c), possessors, 
which have no singular; as also the numerals denoting the tens, 


from 20 up to 90 (§ 323). Further, 




a privy, 


a Uiing, vulva, rarer forms 

, it * t ' *t 

from and ^1. 

Hem. d. Some fern, nouns in il , especially those of which the 

third radical (^, s) has been elided, have a plur. sanus masc., 

' . . - ^ » • 
the termination «_ disappearing entirely; as a stony, votcanu: 

_ , * i, ^ 3, , 

B dislrxct, (and, very irregularly, ® Uiomy tree, 

^ lunff, Oyi) t ^ ^ sp/^ere, ^ ^ 

Mrsed by children cU plny^ obliq. ^>JL5]; iJL/ a year, 

^ j j ^ , 

From the oblique case of this last worn, viz. anses a 

secondary formation [like ^ Comp, also 

ii. § 108]. 

Bbm. e. In proper names of the cluas (§ 

C the formation of the plural is aimlogous to that of the dual (§ 299, 

rem. A). Thus in which the second member only is 

^ ^ ^ ^ i ^ ^ 

declinable, makes but and \jli Js^u, which are 

wholly indeclinable, form ^^3 and iuU men called 

Sibaumh and Ta’abbafa iarran. Construct compounds, like 

obu, juj ^1, and ChI, form obu jjl^, juJ il^t, and 

*U/1, called ^Ahd MenOf, ’/16k Zeid, and *Ihnu *z-ZubHr; 

D but in the case of compounds witli «^l, ,^1, etc., it is also allowable 

to say ^Wl Q-nd the like.—It may bo added that compounds 

* * 

witli ^t, when they are the names, not of pei'sons, but of animals 
or other objects (see § 191, rem. 6, 6), take tlie feminine plural OU/ 
(from or ; e.g. a roeasd, ;b« ^1 a voaterfoul, 

any one of the stars in the tail of the Great Bear, 

* ' 

W»u5, etc. 


UEDEU KALKH. 


[Ginf, \ii. 


antiquitU’Sj 1 ^vas well repaid by Llie extensive view* More 
than the southern half of the horizon was surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of rugged rochB> while the distant plain 
of Haiinaiieb extended tt> the north without a break, and a 
lofty pointed hill ap^iearcd above the horizon to the N,N,E, 
at an iinuicnsc distance.* My baronreter. at the summit, fell 
to 24.944 inches, having stood ut Kadun Khan a at 26.224 
inthra, indicating a height of 1:500 feet above the latter 
place, and somewhat more than 4.j00 feet above the sea. 

Descending on the other side, I found two fragments of 
Greek iiiseriptions, both of which are aepulcbtul, and ap¬ 
parently of Christiau times, f I also saw a marble Hon 
tolerably well sculptured. As usual, the anriji missed his 
wav i there was no read, and we wandered amidst woods 
and rocky ravines, until wc fell in with some Euruques, 
who, after driving oft their savage dogs* which had attacked 
us, put ns in the right path. From thence we rode for 
several miles over hills sloping regularly to the north from 
the mountains on our right, amidst dwarf cypresses, ju¬ 
nipers* and wdld pear-trees. This sloping talus consisted 
of fragments of black limestone imbedded in a reddish 
matrix, forming a perfect conglomerate, and invariably rose 
in the neighbourhood of the gorges and valleys in the 
mountain-chain* from which the fragments seemed to have 
been washed mlo a vast iacuBtrine basin: the water of this 
lake must have Imen charged with milch calcareous matter* 
from whence the matrix was derived. 

Wc reached Ladik at a quarter before seven* a miserable* 
mud-built, flat-roofed place* situated on a rising ground in 
the centre of a deep recess in the limestone hills, ojien to 
the plain on the north. These are not of any great height, 
except to the S.S.W., w^here a magnificent range of lime¬ 
stone mountains stretches into the julain. ^'ho town is 
skirted by a few ilbBtocked gardens and walled fields, in 
whi<^h arc many fragments of ancient buildings. Sepub 

* TKi* wiu Hiumeu Da|{h, ntn 

I Sre- A[i|>CtiEliiit NqIl umI 
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[Rem. ^ If a 'ivorrl in the status constmotus ia put in the plural^ A 
the foil owing genitive of possession may be put also in the plural, 




t j -M j .H a i 


^ J. iT 


» J » 


ae pi. Or ; wJLLJI 

j ^ ^ (E ^ t .r£f ^ j ^ ^ jj j ^ #f 

tjljtil Or K^^JJJI JLfcjl; il or 

J ^ at ^ if*' . J- } ^ .-n,t 

jm^l dJUj has 


.-Pri^ i a 

’^J 


^ j j'P 

etc. D. G.] 


303. The plursliE sauus feiu. is forined from ;— B 

(a) Pmper tiames of women, aud such nameg of men as end in 

d 

J H-fl-K ^ kj ^ d D H-.- Jirf d- i*.- 

3_; as jHiflrt, Oljo* ; ^ Vlxisa. Ol>c ; 

J'alhii (a inan'ii name), oWCL (g SOI, rejii. b). 

Rem. Aococding to some "ramniarians the plur. sanus fem, 
may bo fonned from any word ending in as a giixelle^ 

A- pi-Hr' 'dr' ^r' d-r'Wrf 

OLrds ; ^Jj3 a villttgef ; d-s'jltfi a vsr^ maftt, 

(b) Feminine adjectives, the mascnliue gender of whieli has the C 
plui’nli!^ $anu!j. 

(t) Feminiue nouns 111 1 ^— and ; as pregtuint, ; 

■>d fl.Hxi] 5 ^i 3 ^ 

j; it^ dtsh'-esst wf1^1j.A SOI, rem. if); 

j-j-J 4^r'^J 

a htiatardy C^bjUa-. 

(if) The names of the letters^ which are nsuEilly feminine {% 2S:J, b ); 
as t^L an eli/, w^s 

J* f 


(fl) The names of the montlis; rui t/is MoMrrcim^ D 

J-H.'H _ ^^■■■-■'^ i f f -S' -r 3 ■'' 

^JUvflJ Ranutdatt, C-bUwj ; Jl^ jfcfeKwaf, Cj'ytyi. 

(/) The feminine nomina verbi (^ I3fi)i and all nemina verbi of 
the derived forms (g iJOa); as ft de^nUbm, ^\Lj^ ; 

a fmfi ObriksJ; « teckucid term, Oi»-!iUwt. 

Rem, Tlie nomina verbi o£ the second and fourth forms, when 

n t * 

used in a conci^te sense, admit also of a pluralis fractusj as 
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chral p(Hlc#tflls, tolumhs* and aarcoiihagi appeared m every 
direction^ ati we inadc our i^'ay through the dirtj streets 
in search of Dimilri and the tent. The e^c am [nation of 
the*o I deferred for the tnoirow; and at length found the tent 
pitched upon a plot of sinooth clean, turfj near a beautiful 
fountain. 

Thursday, June 29.—Under the guidance of the head 
man I spent several hours amidst the mined houses, burial- 
grounds, and environs of Ladik. On the slope to the S. 
or S.S.W, of the village, and at a distance of a quarter 
of a mile, is the site of a ruined town or milage, but of 
small extent. Straight lines of foundations of houses uith 
doorways run for some distance, formed chiefly of large 
blocks of stone and marble, mostly plain; some, however* 
arc carved and sculptured, such as fragments of architraves, 
pedestals, and coluraos, as if derived from former struc¬ 
tures- little to the . of this spot is an old Turkish 
burial-ground, in the midst of vineyards, full of fragments 
of columns, architraves^ and aepukhral monuments, from 
one of which 1 copied an inscription.^ Another burial- 
ground, further north, is full of similar remaiiiB, where ! 
copied more inscriptions. | From thence 1 returned to the 
village: here also many sepulchral atones were scattered 
about in the w alls of mo^iues and cottage®, hut by far 
the greater number arc in the burial-ground east of the 
town. This, indeed, W'as so extensive* that it w'as impossi- 
sihle to examine every stone, and many may therefore have 
cscajMHl my notice. 1 copied several they are chiefly 
sepulchral* but one or two have some interest, as No. 40s, 
alluding to the ©FOlIhlBASTOl, and No. 40G* in Latin, 
erected by T* Amiantus to his wife, Valeria Cleopatra, 
at his own expense. The word IPSLIVS is remarkable, if 
intended to designate hitn a® au inhahitant of Ipaus, fiiip- 
posc<l to be souicwhcrc in this neighbourhood: it may ■ how- 

* Sfr AppHnlis, Np. 390. + S« Appeiidti* NlP- 4(W. 

I Sw Aiipcifiin, Koi. 

VOL. 11. ^ 
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* ** K ** t 

sJ^O, a literary compositiony a hooky (compare 

* . j * " * t" j. 

§ 136); a dtUOy an era, a cJvronxcUy dutrosaeSy 

difficuUies; annuneiaUorUy prognosixcs; ww^uu ioonder$y 

* j t *» _ , 

marvels; a false rumour, >lwl a chain or senes 

of arUhoriiteSy 

. (gf) Substantives of foreign origin, even when they denote persons; 

* ' • . * , i ' * *,**>' t •! 

as an awning, a tent, ,jLw^v o . a hospital. 




0 ^ ^ 


^ aMU, a fountain, ; Ul an Aga, 




Ol^t; U*l^ a Pasha, i (for a teaoher, 

(A) Many masc. substantives, which have no plur. fractus; and 

• • ^ ^ ^ 
some fcm. nouns, which have not a fern, termination; as J'A^ a 

stout camel, a warm bath, ^ an 

C inanimate or inorganic thing, ObU*?-; <* /m«^ M/n^r, an 

animal, ; fiA landed property, an e\mt 

or occurrence (lit. bo what happened or occurred), Ob^U; 

J et • of • X 

al ones family or relations, 0*iUt or O’iUt, which some, however, 
derive (according to § 301, rem. b) from ilal; ^ a caravan <f loaded 

camels, Ol^ or Oj^ ; ibo-» the sky or heavens, (though this 

, oaf • 

word IS also masc.); the earth or ground, CjLojI (see § 801, 

0 , , * ' *»* e*t 

D rem. b ); a waterwheel, OUy,a^; or a wedding 

or matriage, OUj^. From f « collection qf forty traditions is 
formed 

(i) Verbal a^joctives, which are used in the plural as substantives; 
as C>tl5L^ entities (from being); beings (from 

^ ^ J ^ ^ 4 I $ ^ ^ * 

found, existing); OlS ^ l^.o creatures (from created) ; oUirfL.o 

literaig compositions, works (from airanged, classified ); 


m 


LAODTCEA CIOMBL’STA, 


[Chap, jttr. 


ever, be the pronoun In connexion with peCKthf but in this 
sense the eonstruction would lie mther forced. 

On returning to the teat I found the first half of an in¬ 
scription* at the fountain by the tent, aud,on x^rcciviiig a 
large stone near, resembling it in shape and colour, 1 had 
it dug up; it fortnnately proved to be the other moiety, 
which, wdth the exception of a few letters broten away 
between the two fragments, mode it complete. On the 
whole the remains hero were much more numerous than 1 
had expected; but I do not believe what I was told at 
ICadun h.hsjia, that many of the atones there had beeo 
hztiught from Ladik, for they were all, with scarcely an ex¬ 
ception, of a totally different material—a feature in ancient 
remains which should not he overlooked. All the inscribed 
stones and other ancient fragments at Ladik eopsist of a 
dark blue veined semi-crystallinc limestone, thef chief in- 
giedient of the hills by which the place is suiroundedj 
whereas at Kadun Khana the inscriptions and other frag¬ 
ments consisted, with scarcely an exception, of a yellow, 
coarse-grained, earthy liiiiestonc, which abounds in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of tlie place : they must therefore clearly 
have belonged to two distinct towns. The similarity of 
names can leave no doubt that Ladik stands upon the site, 
or is the representative, of Loodicea Catacccsumenc or 
Combuata, although whence it derived that name I cannot 
imogino^ for there is no foundation for the su|ipositiou which 
some writers ha% e advanced, that it w as ow ing to the burnt- 
up and volcanic nature of the soil of the surrounding eoun- 
trj.f There is not a particle of volcanic or igneous rock in 
tlm neighbourhood i the hills consist of blue murblu, and 
of the argillaceous and micaceouB schists, with which that 
rock is usually associntt^d. The most probable sulutioa h 


* Sm ApiKudkx, Ng, JOS. 

+ StniH ii. p. eU3.-.HK««rl SyMed.. p, 073. C*u«i crgnomihi, 

S4qiit. Byt, T. a«nJ., KccIe*. HlU *3. !«,—Cramw Ajb Jl 

TiA. iu p. ti. vramw, 
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that having b«?n burnt down, it was subsequently rebuilt 
at the expense of an emperor or king, whence it derived its 
distinguishing name. 

Soon after nine we started for Koni 3 Th, the ancient led* 
nium, distant nine hours. Many blocks of marble ky on 
each side of the road as we ascended ibe low hills for 
seven miles, iu an oblique direction to the E.S.E. or S.I!* 
by E. We crossed two low ridges of argillaceous and 
talcoae schists, with an almost vertical clip and strike from 
W, bj N. to E. by S, j the beds were slightly contorted and 
intersected by quarts veins- Lofty and rugged hills of 
linicstonc rose on the right, while lower hills of the same 
formation, with their summits and Burfaeee more rounded, 
apjienrcd on the left. This remarkahle dilTerence of cha¬ 
racter may have been owing to the lower hills having been 
under water, during the existence of tlic great central lake, 
whilst the barren peaks on the right rose like islands or 
rocky ridges above its surface^ 

Bctw'een two and three miles from Lad.ik we reached a spot 
on the hill aide, covered with the ruins of small buildingn, 
among w hich were many inscribed sepulchral jiedcistais, but 
all of such a simple nature, or so defaced, that I did not 
attempt to copy them; they all ended with MhHMHE 
XAPIN. On the hill above the road w as a Turkish burial- 
ground full of similar remains: these ruins probably mark 
the site of a Turkish town or village' built out of the 
spoils of Laodicca. At eleven, after winding over undu¬ 
lating and partly wooded hills, we reached the summit of 
the ridge stretching E,X-E. from Sultan Dagb, and form¬ 
ing by its continuation the northern boundary of the plain 
of Koniyeh. For some distance the road ruouing south 
was carried over the vertical edges of the schistose rocks; 
a ruined khan a]jpeared on our left hand, which might 
still affonl shelter to benighted travellers. After crossing 
the high barren ground, and passing several ravines open¬ 
ing into the plaiu on our left, we traversed for several 
miles a dreary upland, descending gently' to the great plain 
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oljwU*^ bound books, ‘nohmes (from jJL^ awerarf with si/n, A. 
botijid), 

(j) All dbibutivea-, except those epeoified in § 303 , a; nfl 

a hillock^ a 


304h The more eomreon ferms of the plur, fnictus of substantives 
and adjectives, which are derived from triliterd roots, and in none of 

whteli {excepting Jill) does any letter precede the first radical, are B 
twenty-nine in niimben The following ig a list of these forms, nitb 
tlie princiijal corregponding singulars, and examples. 

Plur. Fracty 

Bing. 

1 ZK * i * -AhJ sS-j 

1, (0*3; ELS iAij a pr^smit, a Arjt^a, ^ 

the whit^ spot, or bhio (Germ, Flossy), on a horse's forehoad, 

jjji; a- notion, [it leatLor Seni,] (t dome, 

<t form,, \ a distinct (Gn x^P^)t j ^ 

F^'o-(:rattd, (for or Hl3); £jL^ « kiduo^, 

Li^ (for i courageous, 

3, fem. of J^\ as a superlative S34 and ^ 395, h ); as 

the largest, the smallest, jX^I; 

the greatest, the (fem. of ; 

tlUJI the highest, 

Rem. Simihirly other, ancitltes' (fem. of sec D 

% 395, I'onit ^), jyB-h >vit}iout fcfenwTn. 


(especially irom verha medix rad. ^), dj[«, mre ; aa 
a tnrn of /ortum, a dgnast^, a turn, ; 

a tillage, 1^3, § 3U); 


flp beard, 
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REACH kOMVFH- 


1 CitJif, lit I 


of Koiiiych. At one wo passed another khan on the hanks 
of a torrent, now dry, and continued for some miles along 
the table-1 and of earthy limestone and conglomemtej sloping 
to the eusL The plain, which is of great e^^tent to the E, 
and S.E., is bounded by different masses of mountains;, it 
was useless to inquire their names, every thing being Ak 
Dagh or Kara Dagh with Turkish surijis: but a more 
meianeholy or desolate view could hardly be imagined; the 
whole country round about was completely dried up, and 
neither on the hills to the right, nor in the vast plain to 
the left, was a tree or shrub to be seen. 

At length, about half-past oue^ the gardens and minarets 
of Kouiyeh appeared in sight, distant eight or nine miles. 
It Was an Oasis in the desert, the gardens appearing like a 
dark green narrow mass, extending from the hills into the 
jdain, and gradually thinning out and ceasing as tiie 
supply of water by which they were irrigated Is exhausted ; 
for no indiciations of verdure can be seen except in the 
immediate vicinity of water. As we approached the town 
over the dusty plain, impassable in wet weather from the 
mud, a few corn-fields and vineyards occasionally uccumd. 
A quarter before four we reached the huriai-ground of 
Koniyeh, which had a very Oriental look, being full of 
turhehs, shrines, and chapels, tekiyehs, and handsome 
tombs, both new and old, presenting specimens of rich 
Saracenic style, and a variety of fantaalic forms of archi¬ 
tecture. After waiting for a guide, w e |ta$sed along a por¬ 
tion of the Walls of the town; they arc extremely interest¬ 
ing, and appear likewise to be Saracenic, being faced with 
large well-cut blocks of stone, and strengthened by square 
towers, some of them richly ornamented with cornices, ara¬ 
besques, lions heads, and Arabic inscriptions. We entered 
the town by a handsome gateway jii one of them, which 
might ho called the tower of Hercules, from a large co¬ 
lossal statue, the head of which is gone, fixed against the 
outer wall The hero is represented resting on his dub 
on which is laid the lion’e skin. Above this statue is aii 
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IL Smg. 

j 

L J^l, jiot comparative and superlative 2S2 and 235) j 

j-rSE *6 ? j v*S o- tj 

as ; ,.a—»! 

Sj j.'JE ff '*'■'^ 

-*-® ; (lot L^a^j); bktcl\ (for Aj-f); 

r' *6 « A. J 

2. i'^, feiu^ of Ja^I, not oompamtive and sni)crktive (g 2SG); 

* 11 . M B ^ flf-j 

^ as ^Ijjup ^eihv!, _ji 4 s; h-j^c ; etc, [Accordingly 

•"f'y 1 T ^ 

fljujj a desert has j-j ] 

and (feni. of etc., 

Si r JrfJ- J-^> r r f 1 fi 

coti'obomtiTefi of make 

vflthout t^win [I 30&, «, S], ^o^aiAer. [Ooiitp. g 302^ c, 
and vok ii. ^ L 37 and rem. c.} 

S'r'O.r'd^J f.rx 

3. JOtjj Jbu, Jl*3, derived from verba lued. rad. ^ ; as 

4j ri-pj- 

C ft Bifirjv'gi? jjjji (for lj^); jV 

9 J 4 A fl j 

reifV/Hj^ (of a numAii)^ jjj; ^ ; 

t •i J i ^ I & I f. 

a tabte, a plate, Oj^ ; ^ bram^, j^ ; jljl Afifti, 

4 f. -P J ^ 

Jjl' [T'hey may be contraotioni; ftom oiiginal as e.g, 
rt has certainly both and R. S ] 

4. jAli^ derived from verba ined. rad. ; as Afmttg mieig 

■pj a*j P ^ 

hftd Tfotmff, (for i^*); Jult [and Horf beari^ng 

D ifoting/or sotttoyean, [or ia*t, J^]. [Also in some other 

cases, as »jj from and from Jj v* They may, however, 

f ^ ^ □ J'J' 

be contractions from ^ and (comp. III. 5 ,1*0115.). Dr G.] 
[ItEJr. a afte-camd has 3 >^-] 

III. Jii. 

4hJi 

1. Jbii, JIm, J^i, not derived either from verba medim rad. 


nUiNiiD irOSQlTES. 
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CHAf. 


alto-relievo, representing several figures in procession, 
apparently Byzantine, with an emperor or general seated 
on a throne at one end; above tbia arc several large 
Arabic inscriptiona. 1 was not prepared for the deserted 
scene which met me within the walls: 1 had expected to 
find Koniyeh full of bustle and traffic, with guards and 
chavasscs at the gates, instead of which it was one scene 
of destruction and decay, with heaps of rums and dila¬ 
pidated mosques, increasing as we advanced towards the 
castle* We paiiscd by the remains of at least twenty 
mosques, with and without minarets, some of which were 
already out of the |)cr[3endicular; one of them, covered 
with variegated tiles and beautiful arabesque carvings, was 
of singular beauty, and its eutrance very richly ornamented* 
The houses which formerly stood amongst them in this part 
of the town, built of soft and crumbling mud-bricta, have 
long since yielded to the infiuence of the elements* The 
castle itself has also nearly disapj)eared; and the ruined 
walls alone mark its former extent, part of which is now 
converted into a burial-ground, while the modem town and 
baxaars have been moved more to the east, towards the 
konakj or palace of the Pacha* 
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Plur. JFract. A 

III. Jjti continued. Sing. 

geminato) or verba tertite rad. j et ; as a large bowl or 
disk, ; JljJ the neck, JJ>i; Jl^ a mimosa tree, ; 

<* book, a bed, ; jU^ a veil, ; 

a staUum, o-^ i a tooth-stick, 

Saturday, ths shinb&ne of an animal, Pj^\ >1/5 

•jj ^ ^ 

a tick, -D 

Rem. Exceptions are ^ the hone over the eye, 

* J J f ^ »JJ C jt ^»l 

^lfUo a rein, O^- ^ 

female, as though it were formed from ^l3|.] 

2. JU*i, Jy^, not derived from verba tertias rad. j et ; 

tf-. ^ j t 9 f * j» % ^ 

as or rod, v,^»; w.<« ^ a sandhill, 

• S' * m , ** * , , 

a seat, throne, bier, ^ \ ajui-» a ship, ,>a-»; a city, C 

; djua^^ a leaf or page, a pillar, ; 

y-j a message, a messenger, J^wj, 

4 ^ f ^ ^ 

3. Jyti, verbal adjectives not having a passive signification, 

and not derived from verba tertim rad. ^ et ; as jjJ^ one 
who warns, jJJ ; Jy-© patient, docile, [ a dromedary,'] 

cPi; jealous, wKiny <?yys, 

4. J*3, Jai, J*s, rare ; as »JuL- a roqf, UuL >; D 

9 J M 9*t , 

a qf cloth, J^-w; ju.*t a lion, ju.'l; ^tUi a 

sphere, the heavens, »£Ui; an idol, v>o > ® victim 

• 9 * ^ ^ ^ 9s* 9» » t 

for sacrifice, o jl> ; 3^^ a piece of wood, a wme 

or thicket, ; j-p^ a leopard, j-*J; (>-A. ‘I'ough, ,>uA. ; 


MARCH or CVRUS. 


[Chap. xUl. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Mcrc^ of Cjna from to IciHaiiitn—Tyrisw™—-TtifToUiim iiul rouutAlu 

cf TiTMni CuDpok—CtniDonim A^om—Hmenl StAte of Kimii^cU— 

Ruici«d Caatllc—TiLtki*hi Walli—The J^whA'i Konafc—Tiwkiih Sccrptaij— 
GanJpuA At Rogbax Sxrjl — 'Kim DooTjit — Gmk VU Df Z LlUcb, 

Hatiko dctenDuicil to remain three or four days at 
Koniyehj 1 was not corry to find myself estahliahcd in a 
clean Armenian house, the owners of which were anxi¬ 
ous to accommodate themaclrcs in all re&|jcets to my 
wishes. But before 1 say anything of the present state 
of Koniych and its neighbourhood, 1 must revert to the 
undent geography of the road through Phrygia Paroreiua, 
particularly as connected with Xenophon’s account of the 
expedition into Upper Asia of the younger Cyrus. In con¬ 
sequence of the dilBcullicB of identifying several places in 
this route betW€M?n Apamca and Iconium, partly owing to 
our ignorance of the sites, and partly to the circumstance 
that the names of towns in ancient days were frequently 
changed^ il has been the practice of modem writers on the 
geography of Asia Minor to doubt the accuracy of this part 
of the narrative, although from Sardis to -'\pamca, and 
again from Iconium to Tarsus, the route of Cyrus can now 
1)0 traced with the greatest case. 

Fortunately there are two features by which this inter¬ 
mediate distance may be ascertained : Xenophon Jias not 
only given ns the naiiicu of the places through which 
the army passed, hut ho has also added the distance in 
parasangs and marches, and by means of these I am not 
without hopes of being able to rescue his accuracy froin the 
charge brought against it. Hadng travelled with him 
along the shores of the Euxine from Trehizond to Sinope, 
and being satishcd with his details of that district, I am 
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A Plur. Fract. 

III. Jj»i coDtinued. Sing. ’ 

5. rare; as ^V3 a mercJiant, a fuU-grovm 

camel, jm- 

Rbu. The form is admissible in all these cases*, 
unless the word comes from a radical medite geminatas; e.g. 

Ji^)> (*0** 

B instead of which is sometimes used), f*ll- 

groum tJie-cameU (for w^), from (for Forms like 

*" Sj«^> i * 

Ju jJ pUoMint, jJ, the common fiy, are rare. Some¬ 

times the darama of words med. rad. gemin. is changed into 

* ^ ^ % t » * * t 

mtlia, as jij-t, ^ new, or 


C 


IV. 

«r» ^ i «* 

1. 4Aai; as ^uiki a piece, ; a maxim, 

• ^ 4- 

a lock (f hair, ; 5^ mode if walking, manner of living. 


9* » * 9 * 

character, ^; S^J an example or pattern, (for ; 
a building, ; \}^j a bi'ibe, or 

• 9f9^ 9r 9,9^ 9 , 

2. Uai, aAai, rare; as a tent, \ a farm, ; 

9* 9* ^ 9 * 9^ 9 f 9 , 

a skin for milk, ; i- J xh a shower of rain, ; 
p- 5^13 a time,j^^; iilJ a fathom, ^ ; [lI5 afock qf sheep, Jli]. 



V. Jli. 

1> (not prims or secundse rad. .Jxt. ,Jni ; as J.lv a aaa, 
* [Again, Persian curved boxes (Tabari, i. 957, 1. 1) is said to 

4 ^ • • J 

be the plural of R. S. It may be a poetical license for wi»Xw. 

For, as a rule, just as the form J-xi may be changed into J>-xi 
(,,^yiDt so Jjii may be replaced by Jjii.J 



LENGTH OF PAHASANG, 


VuAF. ulilJ length of PAHASANG, 

anxious that hifl thafmrtOT for truth should be cstublbhed 
throughout. 

The following is the route of Gyrus, accordiug to Xeno- 
phoDj from Apumoa to looniurOj two well'known points ^ 


Apamea to Peltur . 

Peltse to Cemmorum Agora 


was the fountain of htidas 
Thymbrium to Tyriimm 
Tyriioum to Iccnium 


Sbtttrai. 

PkiToaajj. 

. 2 

10 

. 2 

12 

lUS 3 

rre 

30 

, 2 

10 

. 2 

10 

. 3 

20 


Colonel Leake thinlcs this Caystri Campus must be the 
same as that watered by the Cayslcr to the south of Moiiiit 
Tmolus, and that Thymbrium mu.st have been on the 
Thymbres, a branch of the Sanglirius *, To say nothing of 
the impossibility of reconciling the distances given in the 
route with tlic position of those placcsj it is not likely that, 
having marched from Sardis to CelmiuE or ApaTuea^ Cyrus 
should then march back again to the Cayster, or that from 
that river he should reach the banks of the Thynibrcs with¬ 
out any intervening places being mentioned, during a march 
through the whole extent of Phrygia. 

If then w'o compare the distance given by Xenophon with 
that upon the map^ and taking Lcouium oa a known start¬ 
ing-point, try his road back through Phrygia Paroroius, by 
which line be mujtt have marched, vve shall be able to see 
how far it agrees witb the actual geography. The first 
thing to be decided is the length of the parasang, which, 
however arbitrary to a certain degree, os all rood measures 
were in ancient days, was not so much so as the stathinua. 
Ucnnell, in his Geography of Western Asia, states that the 
ancient parasaug was not so long as the inoderis Persian 
farsang, which he calculates at something more than two 
geographical miles and a half; the ancient parasang he 

* Tffiw ia Aikd Sitij^or, jk clI, 
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Plur. Fract. ^ 

V. JUi continued. Sing. 

*1 ' * *i • /‘It t • * •' 

a piece qf cloth, a dress, ^ a gazelle, 

T'l**. • - * i * ' * 

an arrow, a wolf, a 

a shade, a shadow, a spear, ; 

* j ^ ^ 

oU. a boot, 

St*' St* / *'•/ ^ ft*' *^' 

2. 4jjt», 4jjii (rare), iUi ; as ijtcJ a dish, i an occasion, B 

9 / 9/* * 9 ^ 

a time, a garden, a farm, ; 

<UJU a milch-camel, ;. i»5j a scrap of cloth or paper, 

9 ' 9*»i ^ ^ ^ 9 , 9S>t 

a note, a loto-lying, level district, ; 3l 3 a 

dome, 

9%f9 

Rbu. Sl^t, a toonuin, has a plural of this form, {Iw. 

3. iljij, not derived from verba medim rad. geminatro or q 

, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
tertim rad. ^ et as a hill, JL«h>; J>«^ a he-camd, 

JW; ifSj the neck, a fruit, jO; fem. 

4 ^ ^ ^ 9 ^ 

4^^, handsome, 

4. Jii ; as j;; a man, ; a beast of prey, 
a hyoona, ^C<^. 

5. Jih, fern. Alai, verbal adjectives; as ^^..juo difficult, ] D 

9 » ^ 9 “ 9 t J 9 /■ * 

sweet, » w.Xo hard, 

9 ^ J 9 ' J 9 ** 9 

6. Jj»^; as fresh ripe dates, 5 an early born 

9 ^ 9 ^ J 9 ^ 

cameVs coU, a late barn earners colt^ 

e9J - ^ »-9t 9 ^ ^9 9 

7. not fern, superlatives; as ,^1 female, 

4 ^ 

a hermaphrodite, 
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TYRI;EUM. 


[CikAJT. xLil. 


concltidca 'was only equal to three Roman mites^ or two 
graphical miles and a quarter. We have, however, more 
direct means of calculating the length of Xenophon's pa- 
rasangs by comparing the distance from Iconium to Dana 
or Tyana with that of the map, which, together with other 
knoivD distances on Lis line of march, will give us a still 
more correct scale hy which to estimate hia distances be¬ 
tween Celsense and Iconium, 

From Iconium to Dana Xenophon makes fifty-five para- 
sangs, throughLycaonia and part of Cappadocia; and from 
Colosssc to Celi:en9e (two equally weU known |>oint8) he 
makes the distance twenty parasangs; in all seventy-6vc 
parasangs. By adding the two amounts we get a more 
correct mean t the distance from Colossm to Ccla^nai by the 
map is fifty’two geographical miles, and from Iconium to 
Tyana the straight road across the plain is one hundred and 
five gcogra]>hical miles. The total of these two distances 
U one hundred and fifty-seven G, M, which divided by se¬ 
venty-five, the number of parasangs, gives 2'iS G. M. as 
the length of the parasang. The distance between Sardis 
and Colossw, worked out in the same way, gives 2*73 G. M. 
to the parasang* which appears rather too much. Taking 
the average, however, we may consider the parasang oa 
something less than two and a half. 

With these data we may work out Xenophon‘u route 
backwards from Iconium: the first place mentioned is 
Tyriocum, distant twenty parasangs from Iconium, or ua- 
der fifty geographical miles; these measured off upon the 
map, bring ua eiaetly to llghun, where we can well under¬ 
stand that Cyrus reviewed hU army In the ]plain at the 
request of Dpyaxa, wife of SyennesiB, king of the Ciliciatis, 
That TyriiEum was situated near llghun is confirmed by 
Strabok account of the great road from Ephesus to Ma- 
zaca; for he clearly places it between Philomelium and 
Laodicea, and near the borders of Lycaonia—a position 
closely agreeing Avith that of llgliun, which i& exactly half 
way between Ak Sheher and I,adik. Strabo is the only 
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V. Jui continued. Sing. 

8. verbal adjectives; as repentant, 

>*lj^; lean, slim, 

9. o*^, fern. verbal adjectives; as ,;;L£Jx^ thirsty, 

angry, c^ij, i. Wj. satisfied with 

B drink, itjj. 

10. fern. verbal adjectives, not having a passive 

Signification ; as large, old, noble, 

sick, ; [w. i u «^ feeble, oli-o]; 

long, Jl>b (rarely jUt); (for 

good, 3^; (for jA, good, 


Rem. From words tertiae rad. ^ ©t tliis form is rarely 
i ^ ^ ^ 

used; as pure, jUu. An example of the passive signi* 

4 ^ 4 ^ 

fication is a weanling, JLa^. 

11. J^Li, verbal adjectives; as <.^Lo a companion, ; 

4#4 

a merchant, jlnoJ; JusU drinking, thirsty, Jv; ^11 
standing, sleeping, (for ^Jij) a shepherd, 

\ fat, tTij. 

[Rbii. a. Rare cases are from a courser; 

from iL»>Jau/ the channel of a torrent; oLi^ from 

^ SP’ ^ 0 % ^ 4 ^ 4 ^ W00 0 ^ 

foiri. l\.ktf, A lean; j\Jia and ,^UJ from and 

m* 0 0k ^ * 

iLJu.] 

[Rem. b. The plural ^Ui is said to occur in a few words 
(see 9arlrl, Dorrat, ed. Thorb. 97 seq. and Hafir’s comm. 
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writer bcaltlea Xenophon who ineotions Tyriaeum, and he 
has another strong argument in favour of thia site. He 
had before stated that Holmi was at the oummcncement of 
Phrygia Paroreiuis* which; would therefore be at the weat- 
cm extremity of Sultan Dagh, and he gives the distance 
from Holmi to TyriEum as rather more than 500 stadia- 
Thc distance on the map from the commencement of 
SuUan Dagh to Ilghun is fifty-five miles; and it is ini- 
{>ort ant to obstrve^h that in no one i nsiance ha v e 1 adapted 
my positions to suit the distances given us by ancient 
writers. It appears from the researches of Colonel 
Leake * that the Greeks always intended to signify by the 
word stadium a measure of GOO Greek feetj and that of 
these nieasurcs they reckoned GOO to the degree, which, 
allowing for the difference betw'een the Greek and the 
English foot, the former being the longest in the propor¬ 
tion of 600 to 607, agrees within a fraction of the real 
measurement of a degree of latitude. By this computation 
of GOO stadia to the degree, 10 stadia would equal a geo¬ 
graphical mile, and the 55 G, uiilea on my map from the 
commencement of Phrygia Paroreiua to Ilghun would equaJ 
550 stadia, which, as we are not acquainted with the exact 
spot where Ilolmi stood, seem a to leave no doubt that 
Tyriieum, according to the aotounls of both these writers, 
must have stood at or very near Ilghun. 

The next place which w'e have to consider is Thymbrium, 
w'herc was the fountain of Midas, close to the road i the 
distanco between this place and Tyriecum is stated by 
Xenophon at 10 parasangs, equal, hy the scale above 
adopted, to 24 or 25 G, miles; this distance, measured from 
the site of Ilghun, or rather from the hot baths, brings ns 
l>cyond Philomcllum at Ak Shcher, and nearly half way 
between that tow^n and the fountain of Olou Bounar Dfr- 
brciit, which 1 have liefote described, distant four or five 


* JuunuU of ih* Ititjfpt GftJirraphiuil Society, toI. i*. yiiAi. [ns. 13«nl33 
“ liRtkc DiL ihr Sciiilr u a 
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V. Jlii continued. Sing. 

141 86q.) os from JsumJ a she-camel with her own calf, 

2 ^ 4 ^ J 

’Stu from a sheep or goat in the second year, JUg from 

J-^J or a ewe lamb, ^\bj from mean, tlSj from 

^ A 4 ^ 

a shepherd, from a Sabian (see the Gloss, to 

Tabari). Some say that it is another form for others 3 

4 ^ J 4 

that it is really a collective 

VI. J>*i. 

«« •«> * >$ 

1 . Jj»3, ; as a sea, the sotu, sj^yhi ; 

«•' • .f j •• 

a middle-aged man, a molar tooth or 

grinder, a skin, a military force, q 


tit t»t 


fc.; a robe, ; cA 
3 


an army, 

• it 


^ the neck, 

it 


4 4^ S / 9 J A 44> A > 

; a gazelle, (for a bucket, (for 

; and, by assimilation of tlie vowels, (comp. 

§ 215). 

Beu. a. From words med. rod. ^ of the forms Jjci and 


4 A* 4 4 


^Jjti this plural is rare j 6.g. a troop, i ^ year, 

tit tit t»' 3i> 3 

(or Jj^). a bouf, usually makes or £) 

* • s • 

as if from 

Rem. b. In words med. rad. ^ the vowel of the first 
syllable is sometimes assimilated to the second radical, os 

t ti t t t • t 

a house, or an old man, a chief, a doc- 

t ii t i t t* t ti t t 

tor, or an eye, Oy^ (comp. § 269, 

rem. c). 

t^, t * *-< t ti t t it t ^ 

2 . Jjti, Jjii; as jwl a lion, >>-»l; ® I 
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XUt, 


Eiiilcj; from Ak Sheherj and which I have no doubt is the 
fountain of Midas alluded to by Xenophon. The very 
words he uscu* appear to denote that ho passed the foun- 
laio oa the road before reaching Thymbriurn. Xo other 
author, J believe, expressly alludes to this town j but there 
is indirect testimony of a place of this name not far off, in 
Plinytt who, in describlug the Lyeaonian Conventus, men¬ 
tions, amongst other people who had formerly belonged to 
Phrygia (Paroreiua), the Philomelienses, Tymbriani, Leu- 
coUthi. Pelteni, and Tyricnsca, There seems, therefore, 
every reason for placing Thymbriurn at the foot of Sultan 
Dagh, between the fountain of Midas and Ak Sheher, if 
indeed it be not an older name for Philotuelium itself. 

Id Anna Comnena’s history of her father Alexius, men¬ 
tion is made^ of a small tow-n called Tvganion, in the 
neighbourhood of Philoraelium : it was remarkable for the 
treachery of Pnleheas, who delivered the Sultan Saisau 
into the bands of hJs brother Masut. The inhabitants are 
described as being friendly to the l^mperor immediately 
after he had taken Philomelium, 1 have no doubt that, 
like almost every name in this history, it is a barbarous 
corruptionj but whether inteuded for Thynibritun or TyTi- 
leuni it is dilHcult to decide, as a very alight change in the 
Greek letters a ould make it apply to either j yet, from its 
vicinity to Philoniebum, it is more probable that it was 
intended for Thymbrium. 

'Pho next station we bave to couaidcr is the Ca 3 ' 6 tri Cam¬ 
pus, placed by Xenophon at ten parasangs or tivo stathitii 
from Thymbrium. Ten parasangs would equal twenty-five 
G.M,, wduoh, on the map, would bring us close to the vil¬ 
lage of Chai Kieui, and near the banks of theElxsr Gbieul, 
ill the extensive plain between that village aud Polybotum, 
It is not unlikely that the plain may have been so called 
in couscquence of its marshy character, and the resemblance 

* St rit Anal., i. 2, j HJui. ^ ^ 

I Aiuu ConiDr, lUiy jcv, c. tiL is. 
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VI. coDtinued. Sing. 

the liver^ a mountain-goat, a king, 

(“>1“ '•r-e*) a canww ^oo<A, o 

S j • j j i f, 

(for or by assimilation (for 

it 3 

or 

Rem. From words med. rad. 3 of the form JLJlJ this 
plural is rare; as (for ( 3 >^) ® stem or trunk, (or 

• It 

Oiy-^y 


B 


D 




AXai, rare; as a skin for milk, a purse of money, 

* ** %'t 9 11 t,t t 9 11 

^ period of time, I <2 Itole, ; 

Aa». a casket, J>a*> ; iAxi a ^ or summit, oyfci; 51^ 
an inkhom, or 

4. verbal adjectives, not medim rad. gemiu. or med. rad. 3 
vel ; as standing, JUlS, 

9 t t * it 

<» tt 7 »/nass, ; OU pi'oud, wicked, (for 

9 11 i t t i 

tj^) or fjjx ; Jlv weeping, ^ or 

[Rem. Rare cases are from iXo (aJLo) a ri6; 

from^j! (>jl) as/otis «e<wp; from elegant.] 

vn. Jii. 

I* verbal adjectives, not derived firom verba tertim rad. j et 
^ (with rare exceptions); as prostrating onesef, ; 

conversing at night, sleeping, jty and ^ ; 

j^iyo fasting, and ^.--o; JjI£ pregnant, and ; 



CiiAt. xuf.J 


I'KLT^:. 
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of its produclioiiR to thow? of tbobanikfi of the Cayster ftlmve 
Ephesus, 

We come next to a place called Ceramoi-uai Agora, de* 
scribed as on the boixleis of ^f YBia, M^^iV 

meaning the last to^m in the direction of Mysia to 
which CvruB marched j and Strabo tells us that, accoiding 
to Bomc^^ters, Mysia extended as far as Cadi or Ghiedi.. 
From thence to the Caystri Campus the distance given by 
Xenophon is thirty parasangs, or three stathini It is difli- 
cult to ascertain the direction of this part of the jonmey 
beyond Afioni Kara Hisaar, by which place Cyrus must 
have passed, and which is about ten parasangs or twenty- 
live miles from Chai Kieui and the Eher Ghicul. 

Starling, however, from Ccla'n®, \\c cannot be far wrong 
in placing I’eltm near l&hekli or Eumenia. On leaving 
Cel£Ciim* Cyrus had the choice of two routes, either to cross 
the mountains into the plain of Dotnbai, or to continue 
NAV. along the Mfcander tow ards the sources of the Glau- 
eus at Ishckli, He chose the latter, for we are told he went 
toPeltie, which we know from the Peutinger Table was on 
the road from Ai^mea fCclmnLe) to Dorylccum, by way of 
Eucarpia, and evidently at no very great distance from 
Eumenia, next to which it is placed in the Table, without 
any distance being marked lictwcen them ' 1 am therefore 
inclined to think that we may place Peltu! cither in the 
great plain to the south of Ishekli* or at the foot of the 
mountains two miles on the road from Ishckli to Deenair. 
The distance from Deenair tolshekli Is tw enty-three G, M,; 
it would, however, be nearly twenty-five from the Acropo¬ 
lis of Coitense i Peltfo must therefore have been very near 
Ishckli, the ten parasangs of Xenophon being about 
Iwcnty-four geographical miles. 

From Peltse Cyrus marched twelve parasangs in two 
days, to the Ceramornrn Agora* a distance of thirty geogra¬ 
phical miles; and this ia the only point in the route of 
Cyrus rcs]meting which wo arc left entirely in the dark, 
except that it was the neareal spot toward b Mysia to 
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Plur. Pract. A 

VII. J*i continued. Fing. 


menstruating, 


^ S ^ ^ < 


; JJU9 repudiated, J^]; 


^ »»• •iSj % & J 

absent, >.r ^; jU a soldier, (for or § 213). 

# 

2 . iXcli, fem. of the preceding; as mourning, ^>3. 

Rem. a. The substitution of kisr for damm is allowable 

in the first syllable of Jjd from verba med. ^ et in which B 

a j * 

case the ^ must be changed into ^; as ou^ for ou^, 
from oijUl fearing ; from failing ; etc. 

t 

[Rbm. 6. Anomalous is Jj.c from J!>at having no weapon.] 

VIII. jii'. 

J^b, verbal adjectives, not derived from verba tertiro rad. j et 

• ^ 9 S J 

[or med. gem.] (with rare exceptions) ; as ajudge,jtSSi^ \ 

* , t S J t .. 

a follower, an artisan, on C 

unbeliever, ; Jjkl^ ignorant, a deputy, 

• ij 9 • aj .. .•Sj * 

sleeping, \ jU a soldier, t]}^ \ OV an offender, 

; [>Uo avoiding, ^tjuoj*. 

IX. iiii. 

1 . verbal adjectives, denoting rational beings, and not 

derived from verba tertim rad. 3 et ; as J^b a workman, D 
aJbb ; an unbeliever, SjJiA» ; J«oV^ perfect, X » ^ ; 

a conjuror, pious, dutiful, Sjy ; obedient, 

(for ; ^b selling, (for eouS). 

* [J^* deftoUd, /ugitivWt properly pi. of ** *^7 usage pi. of 
ji. R.S.] 
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CERAMORU)! AGORA. 


—...........w... nuwiw«. [CH*r. xur. 

which C>*ru* marched, or, as the words may be inter¬ 
preted, “ the last town on the road to Mysia before reach¬ 
ing the frontiers,** Xow, if we measure twenty-eight geo¬ 
graphical miles from Ishekli. and fifty from Afiom Kara 
Hissar (the remainder of the seventy-five between the 
Caystri Campus and Ceramorum Agora, of which twenty- 
five were consumed between Eber Ghieul and Afiom Kara 
Hissar), the two lines meet two miles to the N.E. of 
Ushak, a place of considerable commerce and traffic in 
the present day; many of the high roads of Asia Minor 
pass through it, and it is therefore well deserving the 
appellation of Agora, given to it by Xenophon. It is 
also worthy of remark, that, to a person going into Mpia 
from .Apamea and iU neighbourhood, and supposing, 
as Strabo says, that Mysia extended to Ghiedii, Ushak 
would be the last town through which he would pass 
before entering Mysia, from which it is separated by a 
mountainous and uninhabited district. 

Thus the route of Cyrus through this part of Asia 
Minor becomes clear; there appears to have been no un¬ 
necessary' wandering about the country, or diverging from 
the straight road; his march from Pelt® to Ceramorum 
Agora is the only instance of his not following the nearest 
route, and this, being in one direction, may have been 
rendered necessary by circumstances. He had been halt¬ 
ing thirty days at Celaenie, during which time several de¬ 
tachments of his Greek auxiliaries, with their leaders, had 
arrived at his camp; the road by Pelta* and Ceramorum 
Agora was the high road to the Hellespont and Thrace, 
and he may have taken that line for the puqxise of falling 
in with other reinforcements. From thence he marched to 
the Caystri Campus; and, now that we have some idea of 
lU position, the circumstance of his there meeting with 
Epyaxa, the wife of the King of the Cilicians, is satisfac 
tonly explained. Cyrus had entered Phrygia Parorcius 
he was approaching the bottlers of Lycaonia, and conse' 
quently was reaching that part of Asia Minor which by 
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A Plur. Fract. 

IX. ix*i continued. 


Sing. 


Rbm. from verba med. ^ .sometimes remains uncon- 

tracted in the plural; as acting wrongly^ or 

a weaver, or treacherous, 4j^A. or 


liU.. 


B 


9 . *** * 

[2. J-Jii rare, as 6a</, ; oLxo ia*-©; 

generous, 51^; ju-j a chief «iL-.J 


% ^ ^ 0 

X. ajLai. 


J^ii, verbal adjectives, denoting rational beings, and derived 
from verba terti® rad. j et as a soldier, olji (for 
l^jk ); ,^15 a judge, 5Ux» (for i^5); a reciter, rehearser, 
C or traditionary, (for ^i^j); oW- sinner, SL^ (for 

A^); a manager, [And so in the dialect of llij&z 

51^1 {Sabians) for a nickname given to the first 

Muslima R. S.] 

[Rbh. Am exception is l\j^ from a falcon.] 

D XI. iW. 

1 . Jjti, not derived from verba terti® rad. ^ et as 

an earring, aJ*jJ; a case or casket, a 

9' ^ i J • * %»* * 1 ' 

branch, iuoa; v> ® bear, a jug, ..r***-® 

a rugged place, a 

2 . Jj»i, with the same restriction, rare; as an ox, 

Ijyi^ or a husband or to\fe, htf.^y, an old 



CuAr. xtii.J 


KOSIYKH. 
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means of numerous passes, easily communicates with Ci¬ 
licia, and the country alx)ut Aspendus. Thence he apj>ears 
to have conducted the Queen through Phiygia Paroreius 
as far as Ca]>padocia, and then to have sent her across the 
mountains into Cilicia, probably by the passes to the south 
of Karaman. 

To return to Koniyeh: 1 have already stated the melan¬ 
choly ap]iearance of its ruined buildings on my first arrival. 
The Utch Kaleh, which stands in the centre of the town, 
is fast crumbling to pieces ; the stone facings of the walls 
have been removed, probably to build the Pacha*s konak, 
and the walls themselves arc rapidly decaying: on the 
summit of the castle hill is a mosque, built by Sultan 
Alettin, and named after its founder. Nothing could be 
more dreary than the view of the town from this hill, par¬ 
ticularly looking to the west; the eastern portion is more 
thickly inhabited, and in a less ruinous condition. Amongst 
the many beautiful specimens of Saracenic architecture, 
none struck me so much as the Injemi Minareh Djami (the 
Mosque with the Minaret reaching to the stars), of which 1 
attempted to make a sketch, but found it impossible to 
give a correct representation of the exquisite delicacy of 
the tracery, fretwork, and mouldings. Indeed, these re¬ 
mains of Arabic architecture arc the chief objects of inte¬ 
rest at Koniyeh in the present day. The minarets, like 
many in Persia, arc chiefly of glazed tiles and bricks of vari¬ 
ous colours, amongst which red and blue are predominant. 

Another interesting ruin is the old Turkish prison or 
dungeon, which fonns part of the western wall, bearing 
some resemblance to a Gothic castle with its ruined towers, 
battlements, and keep. It has been surrounded by a deep 
moat crossed by a wooden bridge, (by which I reached a 
platform leading to the entrance round the castle wall 
inside the moat,) but exposed to the enemy, with the excep¬ 
tion of a slight breastwork only eighteen inches thick, oppo¬ 
site the bridge, pierced with eight or ten loop-holes. En- 
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9 ^ 

XI. continued. Sing. 

man, ; 3j^ a truffle, sq/il, hue, flaccid, iXi»j ; 

iji an ape, Sj^; i»5, jM a tom-cat, aLJoJ, SjjA ; a 
SSLii ; an elephant, iM. 


XII. iiii. 


B 


1. J*i; as a hidl, an old man, 

2. Jjti; as a child, «jJj; (for j^) a neighbour, ; 

»*■' •*/ <*.•» 

^15 fouM ground, axA ; (for a brother, 

(for a ie;3. 

4^^ 4^.. *..« * r^ 

3. JUi, JUi ; as a gazelle, a youth, a dace, 

• ^4 4^4 4i^4 

&rave, 0 

4. ; as (for a boy, ; JL-J^ thick, coarse, 

9S 2 .• » 

big, great, 2iX »,; a gelding, a eunuch, <L<a^. 

Rem. Sl^^t a woman, has a plural of this form, 

[The plural ^Uxi varies in almost all coses with ^I^Las. R. S.] 

XIII. jih\. D 

44^ 44^ 

1. Jai, not derived from verba medim rad. ^ et ; as 
a sea, the soul, « copper com, 

44 ^ 4> 4f 2 ^ ^ 2 4^ 4 4 *£ 

[^kw a line q/" writing, « lizard, (for 

4 4 4 4 4f 44^ 4( 4 44f 444f 

4 ^^ /octf, a bucket, J 3 I (for or y^l) 

a» antelope, (for (for the hand. 


4f 4 4 f 

J^l (for 


w. 


27 



GOTHIC ARCHITECTURR. (CMAr.xui. 

toring by the heavy iron gates. 1 passed through a dark 
winding passage into the inner court: the whole was in a 
deplorable state of ruin, and inhabited by one or two 
families, who kept the keys of the dungeons: these were 
opened and shown to me, and had a most gloomy look. 

The following day, Saturday, July 1, I visited the ba¬ 
zaars, the only inhabited part of the city; and after paying 
my re8|>ects to Hadji Ali Pacha, one of the principal go¬ 
vernors of Asia Minor, continued my perambulation of the 
walls. 'Ihey are decidedly Turkish, and appear to be of 
the same date and style as the Saracenic ornaments over 
the gateways and the several Arabic inscriptions, although 
a few intermediate portions may be of an earlier time. The 
more 1 saw of this ]>eculiar style, the more I became con¬ 
vinced that the Gothic was derived from it, with a certain 
mixture of Byzantine, which was again a modiBcation of 
the Roman. This is opposed to the theor)’ of a celebrated 
German archacologuc, who, in his Teutonic zeal (for the 
Germans claim to themselves the origin of the Gothic 
style), asserted that the pointed arch was the natural off- 
Hjiring of northern climates, because its sloping buttresses 
and sharp roofs arc better calculated to throw off the rain 
and snow than the flat terraces of Greece or Italy. I think 
too that the origin of this Gotho-Saracenic style may be 
traced to the manners and habits of the Saracens, as clearly 
as antiquaries derive the classic Doric from the wooden huts 
and houses of the peasanU. The ])ointed arch, the groined 
roofs, the octangular chapels, and smaller buildings, as they 
occur frequently in Armenia and at Koniyeh, together with 
the slender tapering columns, may be traced to the tented 
habitations of the Nomad tribes, from whom the Saracenic 
nations w'crc descended. 

The Pacha’s konak was a large and straggling building 
to the east of the town, approached by a raised cause-way 
over the dusty plain, l»etwcen extensive burial-grounds. 
It was in a very dilapidated sUte, and the court-yard was 
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A Plur. Fract. 

XIII. Jj«il continued. 


Sing. 


Rem. Exceptions are, for example, a piece of doth, 

f •*< 

a garment, or a ooto, ,^>$1 or 

** t »^ 9J»t 

a stoord, vJ^t; an eye, a fountain, 

2. Feminine qnadriliterals, not ending in 3.1, which have a 
quiescent letter (long vowel) between the second and third 

• ^ 9J*t 9 ** . 9*9% 

radicals; as the arm, a female kid, 

B riglit hand, an oath, * JUA the Uft hand, 

* ^ 

9 * »t 9 » 9 * 9( 9 ' * 9 J 9t 

; ^JLJ the tongue*, J eagle, 

3. Jii, Jjth, Jjii, not derived from verba mediae rad. ^ et \j, 

* * f 9 * 9t 9 9 *9% 9 f 9 * * 

^ rare; as a hill, J^l; o-ti 0-*f » 

9$ 9*9% 9 * 9( 9 9 9 * 9t 

a Staff, (for or ycs .\); a leg or foot, ; 

99 9* 9% 9 9 9 l9t 99t 9*9% 

a lion’s cub, J-itt; a ioolf ; Jii a lock, J^l. 

• I 9I 9% 9*- 

0 Rem. a todl, has jyj\ and, by transposition, ^t. 

From radicals medise ^ et ^ occur, for example, a house, 

9*9% 9l9t 9*^ 9 ^ 9*9% 

j^\, and, by transposition, j ^\; the shank, 

9l9% 9^ 9*9% 9 J9t 

jw fre, jy\; (for a canine tooth, 

9e f ^ 9 * .0 9 000 9 tti 

4. Alai, rare; as a hillock, the neck, > 

9 0% , 9 0 0% - 9 *i% 90 0 

A*l a maidservant, (for 3>«t),^l (for ,^^11); aiU a she-camel, 

9*9% 9l9t 9*9% ^ J ttS 

&nd whence, by transposition, (,^1 and, 

D dialectically, 

* ■*** 

Rem. Jjdl occurs now and then in a few other forms; as 

* 1 t 9*9% 9*0 9*9% 90 

a leopard, a beast of prey, ; aJLo a rtb, 

#/•< 9 00 9*9% 9 ‘'J 9*9% 

aJ-o1; ^lyj day, ® ratfen, ; etc. 


* [If fern.; for if masc. it has (XV. 1), according to *£1- 

Mubarrad 50,1 5 seg. D. G.] 


Chap, xui.] 


A Tt RK IN OFFICE. 
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surrounded by a dirty wooden galler}’, crowded with a train 
of still more filthy attendants. When I arrived the 
Pacha was engaged with his chief secretaiy, in whose 
apartment I waited some time: when the audience was 
over 1 had to wait while the Pacha said his prayers. This 
gave me an opportunity of obsernng the simplicity with 
which the Turkish oflScial transacts his business. It 
would astonish the secretaries of our public offices to sec 
the case and publicity with which a Turk manages ira- 
|x)rtant affairs. The door of his apartment is always open, 
and messengers, attendants, and candidates are continually 
coming in and going out; but it must be admitted that 
their silent, shoeless step, as they creep into the comer of 
the sofa, or carry a pipe across the room, causes neither 
noise nor interruption. While this is going on, the se¬ 
cretary, squatting in his comer, gives his different direc¬ 
tions to the |>cople as they come to the door, decides 
money matters without reference to books, and gives orders 
without taking any note of them ; between whiles he writes 
a line of a despatch or teskereh, holding the sheet of thick 
smooth pa]K;r crumpled up in his hand, having no desk or 
portfolio to lay it on; yet it is always written with great 
care and neatness, except that the words never mn straight 
across the paper, each succeeding line diverging more than 
its predecessor from the proper direction. When this is 
done, he takes a large sheet of paper, which he tears up 
for envelopes, cutting off the rough edge with a huge 
pair of shears with great nicety, and carefully ])aring it 
off on both sides, until he is satisfied that they are alike, 
measuring and re-measuring after every snip with the nicety 
of a tailor. 

When introduced to the Pacha 1 found him in a hand¬ 
some, well-carpeted room. Hadji Ali Pacha is a dignified 
old man, and, like most Turks in high |)Ositions, courteous 
and attentive. He promised me orders to the different go¬ 
vernors to ensure my travelling with every comfort, and 
accommodation throughout his pachalic. He had no curi- 
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Plur. Fract. 
XIV. 


Sing. 


1. Triliterak of all forms, especially Jj6, rarely J*/ (see no. 2) 
and Jil; as a footstep^ ; a vestige or trace, 
; jJx^ rae«, jlL.al; (for 

(for a canine tooth, an old she-camel, (for 


a son, t\lj \; vt (for jj!) a *lJT; jL a well, 

or, by transposition, icfoa, opinion, or jU : B 

<* M7<za, j <* jestival, 31*^1 j 1^1 the armpit, 

Wi Jli a lock, a judgment, or oil 

an ear, free, (for >^) a name, 

^ arm, >Laftl; ^ra;)es, v’-^t; JUl a herd ' 




. r. 

the young of a bird, ^|/3I; »-iJI a thousand, j 
j-J pious, dutiful, ^ a branch, 0^1 fresh G 

• f 

rtpe dates, 

2. from verba mediae rad. j et (^, and primae rad. ^; as 

a dress, v'>''; a sword, oL-l: u dav. j)\j\ 

(lor^i^O ; time, a fancy, a notion, a mistake, 

^Ujl. 

Rem. a thing, makes iL^f, and not (os one would D 

naturally expect) 

3. rare; as a /Wjwr, jllil; JLali a witness, ; 

^U» p«rtf, jl^l; a companion, a friend, ; 

Jjli t^id, jUil. 

4. Js«, verbal adjectives, not having a passive signification, 


cf camels, Jbt; a leopard, jCil; Ju^ a thigh, IliLil; 
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HAl>JI \U PACHA. 


[f'liiir. XLiu 


oaity, however, and wenicd nninformod, his whole thoughts 
axid occupation being directed to the question how he 
could repay himself for the enormous price he had given 
for his pachalic. The only pertinent rcmarli. he made was 
when 1 asked him whether his government extended to the 
sea! to this he replied that it did not now, but he hoped 
it soon would. 

Sunday, July 2.—Having learnt that the red tnichytiq 
stone, of which 1 had seen a great deal in the building, 
pavements, and huriabgrounds of Koniyeh, eanie from, near 
ZilUqh, a Greek village two hours off in the mountains to 
the west, I determined to visit them to-day, in the hojics of 
observing some geological iihienometia, and seeing the gar¬ 
dens which supply Koniyeh with fruit and vegetables. 
After a ride of two miles across the plain we reached the 
foot of the hills, and turning S.W. we ascended a rocky 
valley, watered by a small si ream, which by irrigation gives 
fertility to a line of gardens extending into the plain as 
far as the water lasts. The valley gradually contracts up¬ 
wards, and the gardens cease where tho river is con lim’d 
in a narrow channcL Apricots, mulberries, quinces, and 
cherries, w’ore the principal fruits here, all of course from 
standard trees, and of a high flavour, but generally sitialh 
The village is called Boglmz Kieui. 

From hence, turning to the north, wc proceeded a few’ 
miles along the hills, chiefiy barren, except a few patches 
of poor com, which, owing to the light nature of the soil, is 
tom up by the roots when the peasants attempt to reap it. 
Then turning suddenly \Y., w’e crossed a low ridge of 
limestone hills, and at half-|>ast eleven reached the village 
of Sarai Kieui, at tho eastern foot of the conical hill of Kura 
Bourja, which had all the apy>carance of being volcanic, 
with a ruined castle on the top, which, having procured a 
guide, I started to examine. The aunimit (and nucleus, as 
I believe) O'f the hill is red trachyte, against which reposes 
in many places a white peperite, or volcauic sand. Near 
the summit on the north aide was a long vault cut out of 
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A Plur. Fract. 

’U 


XIV. Juil continued. 


Sing. 


* ' t ^ it •«.> **'//• * "e 

rare; as nohle, or (for § 242), 

9 ,»t' 

dead, 

* *»t 

E.EM. occurs now and then in a few other forms; 

as yjs. an enemy, ^ a toeamd foal, a colt, ; 

a right hand, an oatJi, heart, ^U^l. 

B XV. £Lu1. 

1. Qnadriliterals, of which the penult letter is quiescent (a long 
vowel), especially nouns of the forms Jlxi, JUi, and Jt*>; 

• «.> Gx*e 9^*f 9 

as A v;ing, ^ .^^1; >lxh food, <U»xhl; O^J liine, 

9* »f ^ 9* 9t 9 * 

physic, ^^1; ;IJ^/ooa, iijuil; the tongue*, 

t* 9i 9 * 9^ 9t •• 9..- 9^tf 9 ^ 

; jU*- an ass, ; all a god, V* (‘0*“ 


D 


* ' ^ » 
. •* * yi« *' ** T' 

an imam or priest, or (for <Uo.«t1); a courtyard, 

99^ 9l 9 % J 9 9^ 9f 9^9 • G* j 

; >1^ the heart, ; v!;^ raven, a^l; a youth. 


4^ 9m 9 9^ 0 9 J ^ 9 ^ 90 

; i}\3j a lane, a strait, Aif ; a pillar, ; 

9 * 9^ 9t 9 £.• *< 

ULfij a cake qf bread, aAA^S ; a bmnch, a rod, ; 

• ^ 9^9 19.. 9< tt 

9 T.*i. A a sand-hill, <u> ^ 1; a certain measure, «>A3I. 

2. JLjci, verbal adjectives, derived from verba medi® rad. 
geminat® or ultim© rad. ^ et as mighty, glorious, 

9i t 9, 9t 9 , 9^19.. 

ij-^l (for »J>^I); ULgi-g temperate, chaste, «ULal; 

9 s t 9 , 9i t i 

niggardly, stingy, dear, a> boy 

9 * 9 ^ 9t i , 9* 9t Z ^ 

(for yt>rB), a confidant, stammering, 

•( 

stuttering, 


* [If mosc.; see the footnote to XIII. 2.] 


Ckaf. xr.Ei.] 


KAFIA BOVRJA.—ZIlXrKH. 
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the rock with miioy crosara on each aide, and higher up were 
sererat chain hers, career and eistetna, also excavated in the 
rock; one of the latter was full of water, with steps leading 
down to it. Thia place is held in great rcncnition hy the 
Greeks, who call it an AgiasTna* or Shrine, and make a 
]»i!grimagc to it every year from the surrounding i^ountry^ 
The mountain itself is called x\gios Philip^Kis : on the 
summit a small pari of the ruins near the entrance ap- 
peared to be Cyclopian, consisting of large irregular blocks 
without cement. The rest of the walls were more modem, 
and extended all over the summit of the rock+ 

From Sitrai Rieui we procccdcdi over a hilly countiy con¬ 
sisting of various kinds of peperites and tnichytic conglo 
merates, intersected hy a dyke of |>orphyritic claystonCj to 
Zillieh, about four miles X.N.E, This large and Nourish- 
ing plaee, inhabited entirely by Greeks, is situated in a 
deep gorge in the imchytic hills, w hich form lofty points 
on cither side, the houses being built upon the peperlte, in 
which many caves have been excavated In former times. 
The large Hat-roofed houses with their purple terraces, 
owing to the earth of w'hich they are made, built Up against 
the ruck and without a tree to be seen, produced n strange 
elfect. 1 was told by a Greek that the caves had formerly 
been used os houses. The inhabitants of Zillieh enjoy great 
independence, and are not subject to the Turks: the tradi¬ 
tion among them ia, that when the latter took possession 
of Iconiuiiij the Greeks were driven out and obliged to 
settle here ^ and hence the origin of the place, which con¬ 
tains above eight hundred houses, l^eaving the vilingc, 
where I had been disappuioted in tny expectation of pro¬ 
curing Kome coins, and through which the only road is the 
bed of the river,, wc descended the ravine between narrow 
gardens until we enteretl the plain of Koniych, over which 
we had a ride of about five miles S-B,> when wc regained 
the city walls. 

Iconiuin was generally considered as the capital of Ey- 
caoniUj although Xenophon specially* deslgnatt^s it us the 

VOL. 11. c 
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Plur. Fract. A 

Svig. 


XV. ii*il continued 


3. Jj«3, Jj*i, rare; as the young of a bird, 4*^1; 

• 4 .' ^ 9 * it i 

a shoe, a high land, ; jj a button, 

9i I 9, Hk 9 9 » 9*>e99i 

ijj\ (for Sjjp) I CL tower, the hole qf a 

*1 

rutile, 

9** **"■ ' * ' *» * * *’ » 

4. cW, cW, rare; as a cover or hd, (for 


B 


provisions, iJ^) uncle (by the mother's 

9." 9 t 9 ^ ^ 9^-’ 9* ft 

side), i3p ^\; U3 (for or the back of the neck, <l«A3l; 

* * 9* 9 t ** 9* A 9* » 

vulva, moisture, dew, a buck- 

«3 * 9f 

hare, (for 

9.- »f 9 .. ^■ 

Rem. Alsit is rarely used in some other forms; as 
or ajU,^ a sealed strip of paper (with which a letter is bound), 

9* •( ^ 9* 9t f 9t 

d; watercourse, an assembly, a^jJI. 


XVI. 

1. Jitli; as ^U. a signet-rmg, a seal, ^I>1» ; 

a pot, a crucible, 5 a mould, 

2. M. substantives; a motive or cause, j) 

J ^ ^ 4 ^ J ^ ^ ^ ^ 

a hoqf (of a horse or ass), a side, 

the space behoeen the shoulders, jAt>^; Ihe top of a 

• [By the influence of ^ the preceding F^tha often, in -v-nlgar pro¬ 
nunciation, passes into damma, as Touareg, female slaves. 

In the old language there are some instances of it in proper names, 

a ^ ^ * * * * ^ ^ * 9— 

®-g- D. G.J 
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A Plur. Fract. 

XVI. oontimied. Sing. 

canters hump, qf a wave, etc., ; the ^ashore, 

an Bxample^ 

^ * • • • • ^ 
3. verbal adjectives, applicable to men, rare; os LryU 

a horseman, a follower, hanging 

B tM head, perishing, oUUi remaining 

heUna, oUt^. 


c 


D 


4. verbal adjectives, applicable by their signification only 

to females (§ 297, d, rem.); os J-.U. pregnant, 

4 ^ ^ 9 ^ ^ * 44 * 9 ^ ^ 0 ^ 

menstruating, divorced, ; jJkij 

9 * ^ 

having swelling breasts, jukty. 


6. ijUli, substantives and fern, verbal adjectives; os fruit, 
4j&t^; a thtmderboU, a rarity, a 

t * * * f .r » f I <\ r f 

witticism, a joke, jy\y ; i-JI cheerful, sociahle, 

i * 0 4 0^ ^ 

a female companion, !La\^ distinguished people, the 

S * * * * ^ 45^ 

upper classes, (for ; 2-«U common people, the 

S 00 9 00 4 0 9 ^00 ^0 0 

vulgar, (for ; Sjuli gain, profit, juiy; 

0 ^ 0 7 

^ 0 0 9 ^0 ^00 

« girlt^^yf- (for see no. XXIII., rem.); a quarter 

of the sky, a region, a district, (for 


^ * 2' ' 

Keh. Initial j is changed into I; as aJL^I^ joining or 

j j ^ 

adding, a proximate cause, Juoljt (for custody, 

0 % 00 9 00 

a guard, ^3l3* (fo** which is also the plural of 

l' ' S^- ^ 

an ounce. 

0 ^ 
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ZILUEH. 


[Ciur. XIII. 


last town of Phrygia. Wo loam from Ciccro’a Letters to 
Atticus. that it was a place of considerable importance in 
his time, as he spent ten days there, on his progress into 
Cilicia.* The most interesting circumstance attached to the 
history of Iconium is the preaching of Paul and Barnabas 
in the Jewish sjTiagogue, after they had been expelled 
from Antioch of Pisidia. When forced to leave this place 
also, they fled into Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, 
and unto the region that lieth round about.f On the 
walls of the tonm and of some private houses I found a few 
inscriptions.^ 

* BiHit. ad Att., r. 10. 

f Act! of Ap., xir. 6. Cramer, AaU Minor, rol. ii. p. 65. 
t See Appendix, Noe. 409—411. 
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Flur. dAaat ^ 

XVI. continued. Sin^. 

&. ; as kalgs the jerhtut., 

(fot (foT ' i^C » caul, 

(for jcjIj--). 

ivii. j 5 us\ 

Fem. quadriliterflls, of which the third letter is servile or quiescent B 
(a long vowel), whethej tliey litive the fern, termineticn s- , or 

not j as a cloiidr ; ilLy an emba^s^, a leUcTj 

J S J , J *'-■'' f-r r' i -Ah y 

a treatisBt Jjt-rj ; ^!jj a lock c/ hah\ i^iji i or 

inland, ; iA-sk-n? a ?ffrii£en 

hqfy a littscj & h&ih cp hoard or plcmh, a 

$labt TtoifU, ji-'V^; shttgklored, a 

vtctiWi, ^4i; ft mitcA^samel, sAe north 0 

vijid, ij3U4i;. the hft har^dy J^UhS ; a sh^-camd 

for daughter *, nn old w&mtmy 

a large buck^f 

Kem, JjbJ occurs rarely in a few other cases j as 


J.-"^ ^ _ A ^ 


a f/oiing camd, a primoun, a proof 

J ■fl.K I ^ J ^f ^ ^ 

J^'^i; s cimri, a niant or n^d, a Slnng, D 


J J- Q w ■ 


afair Or itmswffjs, ^^1^^; Sj^ a second vrfe^ 
a /nfifl woman, i [5-^ a cZfl«^Aiw‘ ifir laic^ ^ j 

iiiie?’ hinds ff f^-ecs, from ^j-^j ; iJ*J 

J^WJ- 


* [Also applied to the male, but nevertheless femn gem D. 
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CHAPTER XLlll, 

liPaiT Koniyth—M B.pp(^|rftnc«— Jimil—Tnrffiiii rctimilDg fttinii 

Pniiiuctu— Kitk BwtmI"—- tfilrc V\ atkj)—^ olriot'C Hilli—Jtic Cntcr 
Ruul Ed .%Jc SeJuJ^lViiul of Watrf—of Nommi Tiib**— Ibadl At 
S^—Hm«h Dagli—MBdtlrT—Hftl^ar JJcre—E uthq Shtivf, luc^ NuLtkniuD. 

Monday* July —Being anxious to Ansit the volcanic 
ph^cnomena of Kara Bounar* 1 resolved to proceed to Alt 
Serai by that place, in preference to the shorter but less 
l>eaten track hy Ohrouk and Sultan Khana, over the un¬ 
inhabited wilds of Lycaonia. We started at six, oar tiay^a 
nfiarcb being to Jamil twelve htuuBj. which, however, we 
performed in eight, l^oaving the Pacha*3 konak behind 
us, wo entered the flat and grassy plain of Xoniyeh* pro- 
duciug a few patcheu of corn, all traces of which gradually 
disappeared as wo advanced in an E.S.E. direction. A 
few miles from the town the ground waa covered with 
long rank gross* now burnt up* but it indicated that in 
winter the whole country must he under water. The plain 
was now drv' \ hut as 1 expected to find an extensive lake* I 
was ccmstantly looking out for* and as constantly fancying it 
within half or a quarter of a mile* until undeceived by re- 
peatedly finding that what 1 had mudaken for water w as no¬ 
thing but the strong effect of the mirago on this extensive 
plain, where the distant inountainsare Efcarccly visible aliove 
the horizon, and where* owing to the perfect level of the 
ground* the rotundity of the earth s siirfaco is quite per¬ 
ceptible. In winter I was told there were three or four feet 
of w'ater in places which w'crc now dry. 

As we advanced, and at nine o^clock, the effects of the 
mirage became stronger and still more deceptive* Dimitri 
several times exclaimed that there was water a*head, within 
a quarter of a mile, snd after repeated disappointments 

p ‘i 
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A Plur. Fract. 

XVIIL 

1. fro® radicals medi» ^; as oy. ® 

Ol ; >>J a «?orm, 

B 2. ; os a male bustard, 5 ® 

bird, 0^3; JJS ® O’i^ ! 

* ^ - * ' *!• 

OW; vW a OWt^J a neigitbour, oU*^ 5 

* ' *1 

brotlior, 

3 . Jii; as Jj-i a fcW «/■ Wrrf, “ mgl>ti<>S<^, 

C ii;ii; a /Uld^t, o'Cr! 

» .. > * ■'l * 

4. Jlii, and more rarely and Jl*3; as a boy, a 

slave, oU^; vli^ « raw», J «» I 

vW> a /y, oWi; J'y « yoztfl/c, \ « firebrand, 

a meteor, oC^ J j’if ® 

D 5. J^ and J^, rare; as .a** a slave, O*-^ > ^ sZaw, 

o'^3; ]y « ‘» ® 

; jlj a yoany ostrich, 0*^j J ^ ^ 

trees growing from a single root, O'y-f *» ® i>ancA <l/* 

dates, ® yoAe, Cfi^; 

g ,3^, rare; as a branch, J >*e^ ® ostrich, 



2^2 




[t'll irL iLLii. 


would a^iii oxclutm, “ Well, but ihut certainly b water/' 
peipting to a fresh delusion. Looking back at Koniych 
the clTcct was very reinarkuble, for there was distinctly 
visible an invertctl image of the niinarcU and trees l>clow 
the real one, which was eodsiderably raised, re&emblinjj the 
reflection of the banks^ of a lake or river on the surface 
of the water. As the day advanced the atmos|;herc became 
more ha£y% and 1 obscni'^ed that the least partial uneven¬ 
ness or undulation of the surface^ or even a small heap of 
earth or dung at a little distance, produced the watery 
mirage- A house, or any other object at the distance of a 
mile or moro,. rising above the line of the horizon, appeared 
suspended in the air, mileas its summit was so high as to 
rise above the perceptible undulation of the atmosphere* in 
which case only a portion of the base would appear cut 
away. ITie effect of tbc mirage was also inercafied by the 
uiululatioDs of the hot and cold strata of air. being pro¬ 
pelled by the wind like waves upon the surface of the 
water, which produced the effect of a moving mirage, not 
nulLke the floating and undukling streamers of an Aurora 
borealis. 

1 hesc plimnomena may thus be divided into two classesj 
the deceptiv'O appearance of water* and the apuparent eleva¬ 
tion of objects above their real position. Both seemed to 
be produced by the refractive pow ers of different strata of 
air caused by their being more or less rarefied; and they 
are increased, perhaps* hy their greater or less degree of 
moUturc; as this differcace of refractive power only 
occurs wdthin a few feet of the heated ground which causes 
it, it follows that m general the mirage wdll only be seen in 
a very extensive plain, where the eye h near the ground, and 
no object mtervenes to prevent the refracted rayg jiiJsing 
from the distant horizon to the eye through many differently 
rarefled strata of air. ^ 

As we advanced the ground was covered for many miles 
with a yellow stubble of reeds and rushes, and the soil 
was black. At eleven we baited for a few minutes at a 
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Flur. Fract. A 

XVIIL aintinued. Bhig. 

-0-^4 S'' i ^ ^ 4 ^4 S'- 

OUAt?; (for a ho^ or cMM-, O W*; “ 

d H A 

g^lding^ a stt?a«c/i, 

[7* J>*jj rare; as ^ hmhj 

B, 44^, iiflt diminutives^ rare; ea ® 

a- ^ * a _ * f *_ 

^ightmgal&i 0^*“^ j ^ sat 3 ^ 

9 , rare; 0 'i>= 

a bustdi^^ Ljb>^ I ® 

10. rara; as LjW a u’ciW^ a i^iritiutl bd7ig 

0 / i/i^ ciass called Cy^- 

4 --hS -SJ-i T/T 

XtEiU. 4fll (for a matdserva^i, haa ; atid (J 

St^!^ it tsotiiovt, an irregular pin ml 


XIX. o^"- 


a -.p 4 > 4 


f*-' 4 ?S"' -i -- 

1- ijjti> more rarely J*i j as a roq/j |JUa-j ; jjj ^a^ JMtPc, 

5 H- J f-Pif -e -r t J S-fl-H- a- a i- ^ 

; JvfP £t AtifijA, ^As ^A■£>r^ side 0 / a 

ft ^ t ^ ^ 

uing/eat^ei-, 0\^ J 4 >iv tAe htig ddc qf a 

/sfltfAe?', j L'lr-^ grain, ij4*- i] “ wolft oWji; B 

B* H % »'j’ ^ 1?^ 

yii a bmch qf dates, ; tii “ Z'^^' ws^sr, efc^* 0^i■ 

4 ^,' fl.'.' 4,'dJ i'^'^ . ^'l-f'^-' 

2. ; as jAi a tewtt^ CJ^J ^; v4>*"p ^ ianWt O^j 


4 -^ >?■ J 


a mah, c^b^y 


a. Jlii, me; as ^J15j a hue,, a stmit, O^ 1 bmve, 

0 r*> Si' S- '-dJ-fl.'J 

*5! ^fi-d>raNd, a ^netm', u^ir^ > 


p ■«■ iP 

lijftsnK-cf ^/ * CJb>^' 


TV. 


28 
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well, near which was a mound forty or fifty feet high, and 
y»erhaps a quarter of a mile in circumference; on it were 
numerous fragments of hrolcen pottery and stones: it was 
probably the site of a ruined village. A few* miles further 
we passed on our left Kir Oglu Kicui, where I saw seve¬ 
ral fragments of columns and j)edestal8. Xhe hills on that 
side were from twelve to fifteen miles distant. Some of 
the most conspicuous features in the surrounding scenery of 
this plain are the rugged mountains of Kara Dagh, bearing 
S.E., in which are the celebrated ruins of Bin Bir Kilisseh. 
They rise from the plain like a volcanic island from the sea, 
and arc completely insulated and unconnected with any 
other range. The heat about one p.m. was excessive; the 
horses were fairly knocked up, and the suriji was obliged to 
leave one of them behind, after having in vain attempted 
to get him on by bleeding him in the mouth. My ther¬ 
mometer, which 1 carried in a double case, showed 98® 
Fahrenheit. 

As wc approached Isinil, low calcareous hills appeared on 
our right, while those to the left were nearer, and wc crossed 
some marshy gpxiund, covered with high reeds and rushes 
of a luxuriant green, indicating a moister soil. On enter¬ 
ing the village, which contained one hundred houses, wc 
found the ground covered with tents of every size and 
kind, horses picketed in every direction, and long strings 
of mules and camels, with their wild and picturesque 
drivers, grouped about on all sides. I vras told they were 
Turks returning from Damascus and the pilgrimage, and it 
proved to be the party of the Pacha of Adrianople, the Sur 
Emin apyiointed by the Sultan last year to superintend 
the march of the pilgrims to the Holy City of the Prophet, 
lie was on his way from Mecca to Constantinople, the 
welcome bearer of magnificent presents for the Sultan. His 
encain])nient was a gay and pleasing sight: the tents were 
of all sizes, shapes, and colours, fn>m the splendid two- 
]>oIed tents of the Pacha and his harem, with their glittering 
silver balls, to the humble canvas of the Seis, and inferior 
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A Piur. Fract. 

XIX- cS^ continued. S%ng. 

4. ; as a cake (f breads I ® 

rod, JjCaJ ; a sand-hill, a male ostrich, 

; J<JU. a friend, 0*3^ \J!F ^ channel for irrigation, 
a boy or child, oW^- 

B 5 . verbal adjectives, used as substantives and not derived 
from verba medise rad. 3 et ; as ® ncfor, 5 

4 , 4 ,» i •- 

a companion, a horseman, O'—; 

a Christian ascetic or recluse, ^ you^A, 

Ot-i; ^1; a shepherd, Cfc^j- 

6 . Jjel, fern. ; as red, o!^»»• \ hcUd, ; 

i 4 i 4 4 * 4% 4*4 4 *4^ 

0 j,f*o\ deaf, blind of one eye, o!;^ > w^l wh%te, 

4 * 4*44 * 4t 4*44 

Obi-j (for o^-^) I blind, 

4*4 4*44^ 

Kbm. The forms ^^d ^ some of the 

above examples show, used conjointly or interchangeable, 
even in cases where we should hardly expect it. For example, 

instead of cf one eye, from and 

0 ^ J ^ 

unvoeaned foals of camds, from we find **id 

4 * r ^ ^ t 4 4*4 4 w 

[cA*> or ^ garden has ^d ol'^ J 

XX. iSUi. 

1 . Ju*i, verbal adjectives, applicable to rational beings, which 
have not the passive signification, and are not derived from 
verba mediae rad. geminato or tertise rad. ^ et ; as 

pooTf i)jii ; a commander or chiefs l\j^\; ^ chief, 

tUjj; J-^ stingy, ci^; witty, wise. 
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[Ciur. kj.iii. 


followers. Having Beeurcd a konak, 1 walked down in the 
evening to the encampment to examine the Pacha's horecs, 
bnt only saw onechesnut cMilt worth looking at. It was indeed 
a busy scene: the nuinerons attendants were striking and 
j lacking up their tents, feeding and ekaning their horses, 
and loading the baggage, the Pacha being about to start; 
for he was a sensible man, who did not care about seeing 
the country, and therefore travelled during the tool of the 
night* On iny way back to the konak the flocks of the vil¬ 
lage were returning from their pastures, and an active and 
busy ^ne of milking was going on outside the village; the 
inhabitanU appeared to live entirely on the produce of their 
sheep, perhaps the descendants of the three hundred flocks 
which Ainyntns the Tetrarch possessed in Lycaonia,* 

Tuesday, July d.—We started for Kara Bounar, nine 
hours distant, at halt-past five, and continued for Eomo way 
along the aame flat plain as yesterday, the hillfl approach- 
ing nearer as we advanced* On both sides of tlie toad 
were many vultures, eagles, and dogs, which had been 
feasting on the carcase of a horse left liehind by the pil¬ 
grims the preceding night These scavengers of the desert 
were so gorged with their prey that they were scarcely able 
to escape when I attempted to lire at them—they would rise 
with dilSculty and fly about a hundred yards. At nine, 
after crossing a low ridge of hills, consisting of horizontal 
beds of compact white silicioua limpslone connected with 
the high hilk on our left, wc came in sight of the volcanoes 
of Kara Bounar* I distinctly made out throe large and 
perfectly smooth tmneated cones, besides many smaller and 
rugged. After nine the mirage came on again, and I was 
t|ulte deceived, although prepared for the illusion: I faiuied 
1 saw a deep blue lake before me, with the image of the 
hills beyond reflected on its surface* ° 

Our road led us past eevcral wells, and over a succession 
of low hills, from the last of which I Imd a good view of the 
volcanic district. A long line of low rugged hilk appeared 

^ Slnib- xiLr p* SEiS. 
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Plur. Fract. A 

XX. Mntinued. Sing, 

a philosopher or sttge^ (s pkg$v:iin 7 i, ; 

Uh- ^ J 

cl&tr, plattif eloquent^ 

some maacs. adjectives^ with the same restrictions as 
above; as learned, ignorajitf ^*^4^ ; j^lw 

a poei, iljJLi I ^JlsLs- ^oise^ qoodj right, ^kaJU?. B 

-PA> 

Hem. Examples of rarer cases are i ; 


iljj 

« 


i O' 


IP-.i.H J 

cowardlg, (from 


)J 


bravs, £liL;t^ (froiiL f a 

_ —^ / r* ^'‘ I ' fl.' H' 

jjrwOTieTj loviTig, a smscAssor, 

a depuigt a caliph, uei^ally makes in the former senses, 

and in the last. U 

XXL iilUi!. 

H- 

J^p masc. adjectives of the same kind as XX. 1, but mostly 
derived from verba mediss rad, gemiimt® or mediss or tertiffi 
rad. j et 1 ^; as Jj-m a friend, ^ rekttioe, 

a frisnd, (for iSu^l) ; 

(3t phgsiciaii^ ^ 41 *t; siroiiq, ; t>*A (for i>:!^) D 

light, eas^, ^ {for ^^ooth, ms^, 

i-"et frf b 3 '' j 31 ^ ^ 

clea^', plain, eloguent, ib-j' J rich, 

''''“* 2 + Y'' 

stammering, a friend, a w^lt or samt, iUjl ^ 


norAtth&d, ur^ Uberal, jt?zoas> 

-rj ^ ^ . iJ '' ^ jP 

I and similarlyj, for JiJjH, quit qf, eaientpi from. 


; i^j^p for pt'ophet, 


CM«r. 


ILAltA BOUNAH. 
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in front of iJ9> extending from N. to S., while scvetal high 
truncated cotter rose up lickind them^ Ucyond ibeBO was 
the dislant tjuige of Mount Taurus above EregH to the 
S.E., and the rugged niountains of Karajah Dagh to ihc 
N E.* while beyond the volcanic district the plain extended 
to the E. uninterruptedly to Tyana+ After cro^ng the 
]dain nearly four toile* wide, between the last ridge and 
Kiira Bouuar, vre entered its now dcacrtcd walls, Kear the 
entrance 1 observed several low conical saiid-hillsT wi^ a 
cmtcr-Ulce depression on the siunmitj whicli I thought indi¬ 
cated recent voleanic phsenomena^ but they' proved to be 
nitre or saltpetre works. The town had evidently^ been 
once a place of considerable importance^ and contained a 
handsome nioscjue with two minarctB, to prov’C its royal 
origin, and a kad-roofcd medrcssch or coUcgo, now deserted 
and id ruins. The mosque W'as built^ according to local 
tradition, by a Soltad Selim* on his way to Baghdad. The 
place* which contains about four huudred houses, W'as en¬ 
tirely deserted except by the llenrilji and hb grooms* and 
a few nieo employed at the nitre-worts, the rest of the 
inliabitants having left the unhealthy plaiu, and retired 
to their yaila at the S.W. foot of Earajah Dogh, 

In the afternoon 1 visited the nitre-works and the vol¬ 
canic hilb to the S. The nitre is found chiefly on the 
spot where worked i the whole soil round the village being 
strongly impregnated with it, w here it appears as an eillo- 
rtscence on the surface after rain. The best, however, is 
said to come from a place a mile to the S,, near the vol¬ 
canic rocks. The nitre is ublained by W'&sbing the soil in bet 
water, and by subsequent evaporation in wooden trougbs, 
it IB a government nionojioly, and the whole produce ia sent 
by the Agba to the Barotb Khana (or powder magazine) 
at Constantinople* i was told that 20,000 or 25,000 ekes 
of saltpetre are annually made here, wbith arc paid for on 
delivery at Conistantiiiople, at fifty-six paras per etc, six¬ 
teen of which are calculated for treigbt, and forty (or one 
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A Plur. Fract, 

XXIL Jlii. Sing. 

1 . J*S. jii\. verbal adjectives, denoting injuries, 

defects, etc., of body or mind; as slain, 

^ ^ ^ 

yjoounded, bitten by a snake, stung by a scorpion, 

^ 0 ^ ^ t . ^ 0 ^ ^ <10 0 

a prisoner, ; y *r^ broken, ^ 

B (for y>) dead, sick, drowned, 

perisUng, JjJs^ poor, paralytic, 

decrepit through age, m ; 


* ' i' ** .f, 

or silly, 

0 


j .> • £ 

, or mangy, scabby, 


D 


,, «• • * i ^ ^ 1 \ ^ ' 0 0 0^ 

2 . o'^* verbal adjectives; as o>*^ i 

^ 0 ^ 9 ^0 ^ ^0 0 0^00 000 

angry, 0 ^>^ hungry, Oi^ drunken, 

00 

Rem. The plural is said to occur in only two words; 

0 0 0 ^ 0 0 0 0 0 ^ 0 
viz., a partridge^ and apcUcat^ 

XXIII. JlJli. 

0 

^ 00 ^ 900 0 0 ^ ^ 0 0 ^0 0 0 0 0 

1 . ; as a virgin, ; t\f^^ a plain or desert, jU.^ ; 

0 0 

90 000 ^ 00 

lUfd a desert, < 

# 

^00 0 0 000 00 0 00 

2 . ; as a judicial opinion, ^Ui; ^ claim, 

00 0 0 ^ ^ 00 

the pivminent bone behind the ear, jlii. 

* * » 

3 . y^Ui, aJ* 5 , SyA^; as SV**— a female gul (J^) or goblin, 

00000 00000 
an old hag, JU-»; a^jJ^ rough ground, j1 ; ijjAt the 
0 0 * ^ 0 0 

0 ^ * 00 ^ ^ 0 0 ^ 

* [ clever has in order that it may resemble 

. i* " T ■' 

its contrary 
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HILI^ [W..„„, 

p™tre) for the ett],en«. of idenufoctute. No bonder the 

t:tran?T“ furoLih aceLnqu™. 

tit>, and (hires not sell a dram of it to any one else * 

traehi”t.V um‘^ to the south of the saltpetre-works are the 
raehjtie htll^ which I useended, visiting in the first place 
lo tuwera called A el Doirrnen, of no very ancient date'^ but 

counti^^tti ^''rtounding 

. n S-S.E- aver hills wvercs] with 

vorvr J»ul(lere, until, after ridbg over 

disrantT ^ ll*e highest jioint of the group, 

ght^ to End ^jaaif „„ the edge of a trachytie crater per- 

ill raundrH“"t'’‘ 

force oi tlio eruption, or had overflowed the criter; thf 

prmc'pal ce„ c> of lava having found an escape by bre^hing 

Pialn t ■ may be traced into the 

c’ireliorfh^hnf and completely en- 

g the hill. Little more, however, than the proiect- 

S d, the hollo^vs anJ crevices having buen filler! up with 

Tet rent’ r1?“* - 

wavJ "^‘‘1’ undulations, which like 

ra “ “ a\ :r.^rtf‘f “r■“ 

. , “ quarter of a mile m circumference iic f. 

aina at cu tivated plain, in the centre oi which is one of 

niLT ^rb™! !™“latod 

r b ■ k^ rr/'" " reaches 

the height of the surrounding lip. I'o the E and S E 

were three more similar cooes two „r thre. miles distant 

besides another rather nearer, which appeared to be of a 

more reesmt date. The appruarh of evening prevented mv 

Msit.og any more of them to-day, and I reloraed home b'v 

some springs and marshes east of the village, io which were 
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Plur* JF-acS. A 

XXIII. continued. Sing. 

ha^iklea of a. coct^ Jjip; 5 ^p 

SAff a baek^f 3]/^^ 

Rem. Jljii stands, in tJig nom. and genit. foe ^_ 5 JLi^ and 

-H ^ H _ 

(both With the art. Tha acinus. ^ howevai'j ig 

■ -H j ^ J- ^ H-Ph a- P H- 

always with the art. —In the same way B 

HX X XX rt t £ 

nighty mstkes ^JU (acc. j lM'( pdople or 

/f .r ,.1f <JO£ ..i ,x ,J 

JLaI (aoc. and t^jiy ear-th, u^lj! (ace. 

XXIV. 

1. iyj^; jw t^jj^ a vN-gm^ i a plain Or di^&ert, 

aeserl, 

, frx- x^ , » „ , , ^ 

2. j a$ yWiciffi I iSj^ 

^iDsetmeat, a claim, Lfijij ms 0 

bon& behind tiie ear, j [j’jLCi. 

femiume adjectives^, not superlatives; &s female, 
feminhie, pfeg}ia7it, a hemtaphv- 

dite, 

4 , ; as iuj Jtik. reiigh gretiiid, ^/^^f Aaeklee of a 

cock> 

ReilI, In nog. 1^ 2, and 4, the formE ^ 

interchangeable. 

' 1" Jj-*x 

5- verbal adjeetives; as olr^ 

drunken, ; oV^ angrp, httngrg^ i 

lazp^ ^JALJs ; psipkieed, lSjW ; 

xxx9-f- x xf-ftx Hxx 

jeahus, (J?jVi^; broken, ^ ; 





Ciur. X 141^1,] 


ISARATHRA. 


2\7 


many ploiirerB. The water of these springs tnsLed cool and 
freshj but the mhobitanU object to it as brackish^ and png- 
care a better aiipply from the distant nionntains to the 
by an aqueduct which is carried across the plain^ 

There can be little or no doubt that this place represents 
the Barathra or Baratu of the Tables, placed at the distance 
of fifty miles from Iconium, although the distance on the map 
Is more than fifty geographical miles ^ but the namcj. which 
aiguilies deep pits,*^ cannot well apply to anything else 
than these remarkable craters^ which must have a.ttracted 
the attention of the ancients. The distance from Barathra 
to Tyana is omitted in the Tables, and the number fifty 
might w'lth almost equal propriety be said to apply to that 
|>orLion of the road between Tyana and Iconlnm- 

Wednesday,. July 5.—1 was so tormented last night by 
gnats from the neigiibouring marshes, that ! determined to 
leave the place immediately, without waiting tO' examine 
the other volcanic phaiMiomena in the ncighbonrlioad. Our 
direction was for some time north, along a narrow plain, 
l>eyund which we ascended to a more elevated plateau, 
when our roiid trended away rather more to tho east. On 
our left was the rugged chain of hills called Shujak Dagh, 
bearing X.W, by X. from Kara Bonnar, and on our right 
the lofty chain of Karajah Dogh extended towards 
Dagh, but separated from it by an intervening hollow, in 
wliich were many conical hi Lis, apparently volcanic, indi¬ 
cating a more extensive range of igneouB action than 1 had 
at first iuiagiiicd. 

Nothing could be more uninteresting iltan the unvaried 
repetition and monotony of the successive plains and hol¬ 
lows over which we passed to-day. Near Kara Bonnar were 
a few yaiia villages ; but ns we advanced the country was 
one uninterrupted eneccasion of barren and parched clowns. 
The absinthe or worinw^ood, and a species of wild lavender, 
alone api^eared to flourish in tlio dry soil, from wliich a few 
Hocks of sheep derived a si-aiity nourishment. The Inild 
uutlhio of Hassaii Dagh on our right varitHl the uniformity 
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A Plur. Fract. 

XXIV, continued. Sing. 

an orphan, « boon-companion, 

9 t i ^ ^ ^ * 

(for^t) unmarried, ; [ok>^ cohered untk shame, 

6. J^, verbal adjectives; as Ix^ having a swollen belly, 

^ ^ ^ f 9 » f ^ ^ f * 

in pain, cautious, wary, ; 

sad, 

Rbm. Instead of vre find, in nos. 5 and 6, ^'Ui 

and even as {jf^, kSj^> 

or ^; ob^ has only ^bj and , 

only ^^lisLfc. 

7. iL*i, fem. substantives from verba terti© rad. ^ et as 

ijjJb a present, bljub; fate, bU©; subjects, bU*; 

^ - «5 ^ 

<bij a trial or calamity, b*^; aJx« an animal for riding, 

oS. .. 


bLk«; nature, disposition, bbw; aJk*. (for aJ^ifc.) 

a sin, bUx^ ; [^bAa evening, 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Hem. We write l^tjub instead of ^^Ijub, etc., to prevent 
the i-epetition of the letter (see § 179, rem. a).—Many 
grammarians regard these words as being of the form ^Ui 
(see XVII.), for (j5^%xa (jUJb), etc. 

8. aJUi, from verba terti® rad. ^ et ; as a young gazelle, 
bt ; S^Ul a tax, ; S^b| a small VHSter-skin, (J'jbl; 
the upper part, something over and above, > *^!/^ 

* [In conjunction with for the sake of conformity 

has bljLfr.J 
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of the Mencry; and certainly nothing could be liner than 
t^ appearance of thia insulated mountain, rising Idle a 
gigantic pyramid from its base to one conical point. Not 
a too is seen to graco its aides, and everything 
to indicate a volcanic origin, a supposition ahich proved to 
Iw correct The wclU were aU dry, the Huriiqocs ,md 
other ^olnad tribes had conacqucntly abandoned the coun¬ 
try; and on reaching the usual halting-place the neonlo 
were gone, no water could be obtaioed, and wo wer^om- 
pe led m proceed. iTio general character of the country 
was periectly level, the earthy limestone of which it i 
eomposed everyw-here appearing within a few inchea of the 
surface i but a few ravlnea and valleys sometimes gave it 
an uudulAtm^ ^^ppearancc* ^ 

At length, at half-past two, wo descended into a vallev 
whore we perceived a few £uruqoe tents ; tlieae assured ua 

teast, were in great want. Here we determined to halt for 

no r^.b’ ft™ Kara Bounar, accord- 

go e Turkish estimate, being thirteen hours, and only 

in the neighimurhood, beside, a few horses, aomo of 
winch m their gambols contrived to run in amongst the 

liswIiTo'th “V‘ »-ri) dc.no- 

e great nsk of my barometorj which 1 oaiv 

'■ - --it! 

In the evening I visited the tent of the chief of the vil- 
lagc where all the men were colJectedround Dimitri and 
the I atari I wished to obtain fium them some gcographi- 
cal information respecting the ncighbourhondj^uT they 
know notlnng, Tliey talked of ancient mins at Ang^A" 
at Cmsarea, at Tarsus, and at Adana, but knew nf 

two''*' ft's'’ Kir Sheher, or anywhere^W 

Ueen Ak Serai and Ca-sarea: they were civil rhA ir ■ 

in their manners, and seemed to entertain no i i*"®'"® 
strangers. The village was calksl K™p7s-, 
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XXrV. ^JJUs tontinued. Shff. 

plants qf t!ie Mnd calhd 
used for loashhig chihs^ ; 5j\h the pielt dtftd c/iotee q/ 

anything, Clij. 

Rfiir. Here too is tl^eugVit to sitand for ijjlxi; as 

IJTji* for etc. B 

i\ ^ ^ 

0. lAtli, from verba nietJisc rad. j and tertiaj rad. j et ; as 

a-x -H” . 

« camet used m draimng water, a large v^iUer-skin, ; 
on intestine, a cormr. 

Hem. a. Here ia thought to stand for as 

1 ^ ^ 

[Heal &. Anomalous ie iJ^jUxS froru * UHristian.] C 

XXV. J-J(rare). 

5p^ a*- a , fl 1 i 

1. JjWh Jjis; as a slam, i a dog, ; jJH 

catth, j a 

fl > i > 


3. as a _p%rijnj 

^ r- i f 9 ■= 

(for >^); J^U ot > 


; (for jjU) a sp^afwr, 

4 0- 


XXVI 5Jytj (raro). 

<]Bh4h^ 4fr‘r' ^JJ 

Jjij i aa Jjy ff ^ a» nnde the father's 


4 ^ j j 4 i>H 


Ah- J-J 4. -X 


j/ife), ^ a wild ass, i an uncle {bg the 

■Dnij 

mother's side), (conip. % 240, lera. c ); a staUion, 

a thteadj i ft jyaflwsr, ^ jSt^ 

Aaw&j 
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or the yoila of Kmir Kazeh, the village from whence they 
came, about half a mile off. Although the wells here were 
not yet dricii up, tlie people coroplaine<l of the fatigue 
of drawing water from a depth of from twenty-five to thirty 
fathoms: this ag^rees with Strabo's account of the scarcity 
of water near Sabatra, or Soatra, a place of Lycaonia. to 
the north of Iconium, where water was so scarce as to be 
an article of sale.* In the country between Ak Serai and 
Koniyeh the wells are three times the depth of those near 
Koniyeh itself. In some villages, as was the case here, it 
is usual to ]my a man a hundred piastres per month, to 
draw water for the use of the village. 

Thursday, July 6.—We started from our encampment 
soon after five, and in about three miles descended into 
a wide valley, where were upwards of a hundred tents, the 
chief station of the village. Here several springs rose from 
under the rocks, and formed a small stream flowing w’cst, 
but which was soon dried up; such a spring, however, 
is an invaluable pro|>erty for a yaila. The inhabitants 
of this village are Turcomans, of whom there arc many in 
this part of Asia Minor. 

1 have frequently found it a matter of great difficulty to 
ascertain the real distinctions between the different Nomad 
and half Nomad tribes who inhabit this country, and also in 
what respects the real ]»easant differs from these migratory 
races: the following characteristics arc some of the most 
general, although they comprise but a few of the features 
by which they arc distinguished. Doubtless there must 
exist many others, and much more imjwrtant, which can 
only be learnt by dwelling amongst them, and understand¬ 
ing their languages. 

There are four distinct classes who live in the country, 
and who are to be distinguished from one another ;—1. The 
common Turkish peasant. 2. The Turcoman. 3. The 
Kuruque. 4. The Kurd:— 


Slr»bi>, lib. kii. loc. cit. 
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A Plur. Fract. 

XXVII. iTui (rare). Sing. 

1. ; as a buJl, o staUion, iJUJ; 

a camel, (also ^U^)]; male, ® stone, 

Sji 


B 


C 


D 


2. as a companion, (also [the more common] 

XXVIII. JUi(rare). 

1. AUi, AUi; as 4jUl». a ring, a circle, Jx^ ; Spy a pulley, jSif. 

2. as JaIJ drinking for the first time (of camels), Ji^» 

.^U» seeking, ; >* 3 U. a s^r«?an<, ; ^13 a follower, 

an attendant, ^ ; juot^ fytn^ f» matching, 

a guardian, a keeper, a driter, an importer, 

XXIX. jii(rare). 

jAli; as vj^ drinking, * helper, 

a merchant, y ^; a cornpaniw, v*'*^*^ i s^b " 

ridet', a traijeller, yk.^ \ [jj\j a visitor, jyj], 

Rem. a. The above rules regarding the correspondence of 
certain forms of the pluralis fractas and of the singular, ore subject 
to many exceptions*. The dictionaries also give various forms 


* [Many scholars do not admit the forms XXV., XXVIII. and 
XXIX. as plur. fracta, but call them quasi-plurals (^»^JI «Lwt), 

making a distinction between them and the real collectives (iU^t 
as j^yi etc., and the generic collectives il^t), which 

form a nomen unitatis, as The forms and Jji» are 
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--..At. .UIUKS. (CH..r.XUM. 

.Ivi; ^.k' tx^sanu, wha dwell in village, and eul- 

tivate the ground, are the real agricultural labourer, of 

\erli (from \ere. earth). They alway. have fiaed 
habitation., although many of them during\he aunimer 
inonth. ">ountain., or other cool jdace. in 

he neighbourhood which are called Yaila.; but iven then 
they live in houses, and not in tents. 

2. The Turcomans have .!«> their villages, in which they 
K-side dunng the winter months, but seldom, if ever cub 
tivate the ground or raise com. They live on the produce 
o leir aoclis and herds, and sometimes breed camels 
Ihey alwa^ hve m tents during the summer, in some ex¬ 
tensive plain near their villages, for the sake of their flock. 

c^ler"^’ ‘he mountain, in «iarch of a 

cooler air. Their laws, customs, and language are said to 

be the same as those of the Turks, but they am governed by 
heir own chiefs. They are. I sus,H.-ct. th^- parmt stofk of 
the Turks, but have longer preserved their wandering 

urhhl' ‘’.‘‘‘'■“'/'■'y «'<*<>"' wilh except in 2 

gh^urhood of great plains, which afford pasture for 
their flocks and herds. ' 

3. TheEumques have no villages; like the Kurd, in 

th ‘h'f ^ » truly nomadic race. They live on 

the produce of their flock, and herds, but genLlIv ^n 
mountainous and wooded districts. They bi^ camel. • 

d «™Pation. i’ buminnh 

IhTk- ^ h'a'k g-«f. hair like 

the Kurds, and not in the round belbshaM tenU of h 

Turcomans, which arc made of slender t^™ f ■ 

kind of wicker-work covered over w^h "r^roV rk^f!,: 

rhey are said to s,mak the same language a. the Turk, 

speVa*’d'i^::et irgu^f- tfZT T 

..a«. <b‘Ab;x*.T,jr c,r 

wiim have no nllages. and cultivate no land bul l./ n 

•i'-. S™: 
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wliich ’(ve have not thought it necessaai'y to notiee; for instancoj A 
rai'ely ^JjuLa and dJUuL« (as a Ayttnia, a 

f ^ Jt ^ i e j fl*.- 

ala-vef SvhfjLo; rttoumOrin-ffOai, a 

chi^i it> doctoi'f ■ * a-j tfir> artd ^ ct Jit_ i ..c 

and and o! ’which the principal examples m use 

5 ,'f ■3*,' ^r' J i ^ 

are t ^ul a fiA,( 2 -£ESSi iU^La-; ^Jju a wiwfe^ lj^ ^ he-ffoai, 

.H-I^ 

caju£tv« Or slave, j a loild asS, St&uij 

Brj'i. hr Many foiiue of the plumlle fraetiie seem to be derived^ 
not from the singular forms in actual use^ but fmm Others, which 

are obsolete or of mrc occurrence. E-g. J*ts, ph (as 

a post, fiwi an obsolete Je*5 mid Jili, ph C 

g.r j ii ^ 4x-fl.H 

(u^ JUU penslib^, ^.,) also froti] an o})solete (d^tAjk). 

Reu. c. From the preceding table it ia obvious that one sing. 

1 » ^ 

may liava several forms or tlie plnralis fi’setus; e. g. ^ 

jWs I j>j « jijjb ui* ob^' 

9 9J *^l‘t ir if- * ^J*^ A J'if 

SjWj. a 

4-^ ■>'|^ A 4^ Dd-H-^d- 

(besides ^Jv^p see reni. «); 

4 H j ^ b ■'("'■'tv 

,»,-4tt-Uo tt CO-r?!JlJft?il£?rt, Ip, ^ 

(besides _ ^ee rem. ft)* Or one sing, may have sevariLl pinrales 
fracti and a pluralis samxs besides ; e.". *)JpUp one who ttf J7?’ese?ii3 


masculine by fona, feminine by signiticatioiir Tlie foims JX-XVI* 

■fl^ , 5 

and XXVII. seem to be derived nespecti’voly from “Jrd 

with the ternti nation Z to reinforce the oollective meaning 
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nr^iinlldg to tile season^ having tlieir suniiiicr and 
winter stations. They arc not numerous in Asia Minor, 
except in some parts of the great plain of the llsiman^h, 
and the country lictween it and the Enjihrates^ to the 
south of Mount Argue us, the neighbourhood of wliich is 
said to IkC constantly ex^msed to their depredations. They 
are the most turbulent, and least reconciled to the authority 
of a regular government, of all the tribes of Asia Minor, but 
have become more orderly since the sueresses of Rcdschid 
Mehmct Pacha in Kurdistan, in one respect all these 
tribes of Turcomans, Euruques, and Kurds resemble each 
other, and differ from the Turks, viz., in the gp'eater liberty 
enjoyed by their women, who arc not obliged to conceal 
their faces from the gasc of strangers. 

After continuing for several miles over the same flat and 
barren country, without even a tree to vary the scene* W'C 
reached another yaila of Turcomans from Adjem* a village 
in the neighbourhood, which gives its name to the tribe. 
Here the same round kind of tents* made of wicker work, 
and covered with carpets and numuds, were in use as I had 
seen amongKt the Turcomans last year in the great plain of 
the flaimaiich. In the burial-ground I found an inscription,* 
* which must have bcMJU brought from some neighbouring 
ruins. At half-past eight Ak Serai was in sight, bearing 
N.N-E., at the extremity of the plain; behind it rose a 
chain of hills stretching from N.W. to S,!?., which formed 
an agreeable variety to the previously unbroken view'. 
Our course became more easterly, and at half-past ten we 
dcsconded into a marshy plain covered with a yellow cRlo- 
resccncc, proliably nitre, which is collected at Ak Serai in 
large quantities. The plants were chiefly thick-leaved, 
like the Salicomia, and others growing on the seashore* or 
near salt lakes. PTcscntly we crossed a muddy stream* 
flowing west from Hassan Dagh towards the great salt lake* 
and approached the town through ganlenH, vineyards and 
orclinnls, the proofs of plentiful irrigation. The corn was 
* Si.-*! AltpeniU!!. N«. 11.? 
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A an eye-witness, a witness, 3S-''; 

serving, worshij^nng, cases, if the 

sing, has several ineaniogs, it often happens tliat each of them has 
one or more forms of the plu rails froctas which are peculiar to it, 

or used in preference to the rest. For example, jjslw, in the sense 

* * * " *», 

of an evide>itial example, has just^. The word means: 

(1) a tent or Itonse, (2) a verse of poetry; in the former sense the 

* *t • -•»* • ^'S 

B plur. fract. is or OU^l, m the latter almost always 

Again, signifies: (1) an eye, (2) a fountain, (3) peciuittr nature 
or essence, (4) a distinguished man; its plur. fract^ in the first 

* tt 0 0 0% • *0% % it • i0% 

sense is second, 

* 00 % * t ' 

tlie third and fourth, Or, to take another instance, 

means: (1) the belly, (2) a valley, (3) a tribe, (4) tlie interior, (5) the 

inner or loider side of a wiiujfeather; its plur. fract. in the first 

* t i * i 0% * 0 0 t ^ * i t 0 0 St 

sense is 0>Wi second, or 

* »•* 0 , • 0* 0 
Q third, 0>W o»* i>^*i fourth and fifth, 

305. The forms of the plur. fract. of substantives and adjectives, 
wliich consist of fottr or more consonants, are exhibited, along witli the 
corresponding singulars, in the following table. 

Plur. Fract. 

I. JjUi (>UI, J^U5, JpUi). Sing. 

1. Quadriliteral substantives and adjectives (5 not being counted 
as a letter), the consonants of which are aU radical; as 

a Jox, syJwj; ^ dirham, ^!j.>; 

% 00 0 * i'* * 00 i t 0 0 *0 0 00 

1) ^ of a lion, ^ locust, a 

bridge, jloxxs ; aaicj a fin of a fish, otiUj ; gems, ; 

ft star, a streanUet, a column or 

table (iu a book), 

2. Quadriliterals (S not included), formed from triliteral roots by 
prefixing I, or >•; as a finger, ; [iCit the end 
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n^rly ripe, and the meadows showed a luxuriant crop of 
wild flowers and plants, which the peasants were cuttinir 
as a substitute for hay. 

At half-past eleren, after winding for some time between 
gardens and orchards, we entered the ruined town of Ak 
Serai; the heat was so oppressive, that a spare horse which 
hatl carried a load yesterday, but had shown symptoms of 
being knocked up, staggered over a heap of rubbish, and 
soon died. On our way to the konak we passed some 
fine remains of the Saracenic period, and a low hill 
in the centre of the town covered with the ruins of a 
handsome mosque, and other Turkish buildings, as teki- 
yehs, turbehs, baths, &c. w'hich once flourished round it 
but arc now fallen to decay. The bazaar alone remains in 
this part of the town; for the inhabitanU live in their gar- 
den houses, with which the site of the old town is lur- 
rounded. and which are well supplied with water by means 
of numerous aqucducU from the Beaa Su ; this issues from 
a deep gorge in the wndstone hills immediately to the 
N.E. of the town, and is said to rise about eight hours ofl*. 
in the direction of Nemb Shehcr, about E.N.E. Ak Serai 
wntains between six and seven hundred houses, chiefly 
Turkish, and about ten Armenian families. 


Friday, July 7.—I this day made an excursion to visit the 
country near the foot of Hassan Dagh, as well as the ex- 
tCMivo table-lands of crystalline jicperiu? to the N.E of 
Ak Serai, which overlie the red and yellow marU and 
sandstones. The result of these examinations, as well as 
all o^er geological details observed between Ak Serai 
Md C»Mrca wm be found in u memoir read before 
the Geologieal Society, and published in iu Transae- 
tiong.- It IS therefore unnecessary to repeat them here. 
I will only mention that Hassan Dagh. uhich rises to a 
height of nearly eight thousand feet above the sea as nearly 
« I could «timate it, (for I did not i«end it.) eonsUu of 
Uachyte, chiefly of a dark brown or reddish colour. The 
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Plui'^. J^rasL 


Ji\As (cotitn 

f}/ a finger^ JuUI];^>t ft mper, tlil (for 

j ^ ^ ft a 

coi]iii>are § 304, no. XXII L,^ rem.) ; trial, ex- 

periimcs, a Gtaw or Mlon, a 


AaUhtg-pInce, a station, Jjtia ; ^JCm a place ‘iohor^ one stops 

A J ^ Q ^ X 

or dwells, a quarter ^ a town, JU»r-« ; means of 

I • t t ^ J r ^ ''ft* ^ 

n^mttnce^ (w' L^^)? S 

fld^ 

«w (for ; [^>fl sitcMnq, 

Rsm, ct. lu tlie plur. frjict. of the form from 

verb* meJiie rad. (jj, the is not converted after the elif 
praductionis into liif:m?.a (5)^—as htippena^ for ijaataiice, in 

J ^ 

foi-jii XVI I, of tiie ti'iiitends (^Ui), ot in the nomen agentifi 

n-r 

§ 340)^—hut it rcjimins unchangetlj e,gr 
iMt ojMfi space for wedking (from for ^-^), C 

i M -r r 4.'.' f ^ ^ 

whereas Is the plui'al of o, c-ui'/ (from ^ ■ ■ .i)_ 

In the same form fi'om verba niedhc rad^ jj the j is usually 
iietaiiied, as a ooivaase, (from jB for 

j^) B J jUhj. ; a repr^^ (frfmi 

for a place for \ but in one or 

j! r /■ 

two instances into li4mza (!), e,g. .3 »|.i;vA 4 (fmm for 

a m^fortunej and usually n D 

J H- J ^ ^ 

citibdlesiick, a Uqhifiotose, « luinttref* and usually 

The changing of the j into is vulgar, 

j di^ dS ^ 

Rem. At Adjectives of the form especially with 

the superlative jueaning, make, when used as Eubgtarttives 

ft a ^ J 

[and, In that case, often taking the form as j 

see ^ 30^), b, y], a plur. Jj^Bt j e.g. a sltackle or fetier. 
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nountain rises abruptly to a pointy in tfac cavities of which 
largo masJB^s of snow still remained near the snmimit. It 
was, probably, during ono of the p<ti£mJ» of iU greatest ac¬ 
tivity that the cxtonsiFO pfaina of earthy and scmicrystal- 
line peperite and pumiccous tuff, w hich extend to the N. 
and N.lil-, were poured forth either as mad or ashes, and 
de|)Ositcd in a iaeustriue basin, or in the depths of a then 
existing sea. 

The folloiviug day 1 prepared to start for the salt lake. 
After much delay, the horses ^vere brotigbt, and the bag¬ 
gage was packed, when Plafiz missed his pistols, which he 
had left in the kltehcn. Such a public theft and inva¬ 
sion of tho rights of hospitality cause a great seEsatian 
in Turkey. S-fowever, after much search, and arresting se¬ 
veral persons who had been into the house, amongst whom 
were two servants of the Cadi, and two unfortunate Greeks, 
and opening all the baggage, and reloading it again, they 
were net found j the governor, the Cadi, and my landlord 
then entreated me to remain another day, to allow them a 
chance of recovering them, which 1 agreed to do, giving 
them at the same time to understand that 1 did so, not for 
the sake of the pistols, but to please iny hospitable land¬ 
lord, who was anxious that the character of his bouse should 
be established. 

In the course of the day 1 visited the Agha, where I found 
the Cadi, the Imaum, and a full divan of long-bearded Turks. 
As usual, husiiiess was introduced by pipt?5 and coffee^ suc¬ 
ceeded by a desultory conversation on subjects about which 
the speakers knew little. One old gentleman, however, 
talked of extensive ruins and ancient buildings at the foot 
nf l-Iassau Dagh, about eight or nine hours off; he did not 
know their name, but I afterwards procured more satisfac¬ 
tory information respecting them, and learnt that at a dis¬ 
tance of seven or eight houra, dear Ilalvar Dere, wns a 
ruined town called Virau Shehcr, or Eurau Sheher, which 
was described as veiy extensive. I determined to visit it 
on the following day, while the Agha was scorching for 
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B 


A Plur. Fi'oci. 

I. JJlii cent. Sing. 

a mottled snake, tlte greatest, 

grandees, nobles. 

II. Jjw J^u5, J^uu, j^u:. Jsjtiy). 

Quinqueliteral substantiyes and adjectives (S not included), of 
which tlie penultimate letter is a litera productionis (t, j, ; 

as ^ U i fcgl > a devil, j a wolf, ; ^UaXw 

t * * • it t 9 it 

a sultan, sJuirt drawers, ; fy white 

fldfwei's ,; AtUi a bulble, a knife, ; 

«• t ^ 9 tt t t r'^ 

J^jjS a lamp, Jj^ui; a heavy shower of rain, ; 

S 9 t ^ i f ^ t » ' t ^ * 

a chair, (for [JyCo a measure, 

and ,^1^]; a desert, (for 

IIX*- i 9t" * *' • * I " • t' 

JUoJ a statue, ; jj ptoJ a picture, jiy^ ; « 

chronicle, ^fy (compare § 303, /, rem.); a key, 

t ** 9 • tf*9l»* 

poor, ; ji^ ^XL« unlucky, inauspieious, 

; 0>«^ Ittcky, auspicious, > Oy^ ftccui'sed, 

; jtaftl a dust-storm with whirlwinds, ; J-A^1 

a gat'land or crown, JJl&l; ^jyt-f a poem in the metre 

t i 9l 9 t9l 2 * 

ra^, >H^b* J or an ostricKs nest, 

(for 2jiyUt) a wisk^ I ® tent-f^ope. 


D 


* [This may be lightened also to as a human being, 

has and ,i» a Bactrian camel, and Ol^, 

a camel from Mahrah, ^jty« and j\^. The two latter words liave 
also the irregular plurals and } 
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the tatar . ,.«tol8 an event which gave me a .neeimen of 
Turkish justice Five persons had been arrested m ,s»sib|y 
~ncemed in the robbery, three of whom were Turks Jd 
two Giwks. I learned towards evening that the Agha had 
set at IiWrty the three Turks who were the most su««icted 
and had detained the Greeks, in the hope of extorUng 
money from them; and I was entreated by'their friends to 
apply for their liberuUon. This I did not feel 1 had any 
right to do, as the case had been put into the Agha’s 
hands; but on sending to remonstrate against his haWng 
Kt anyof the suspwted persons at Uberty, before the pistoU 
were found, he replied that they might all be set at liberty 
and that Ac would find the pistols, which, however, he nevm 

f"*' .1 -character, I will men- 

?"h b f'b- Porauade me that Halls 

Agha h^ himself concealed them, that he might have an 

:h"r j:: SnS: 

1 he principal articles of commerce at Ak Serai are salt- 
^tre and m^der; the former is here also a monop^^, a d 
is collected from the wall, of houses ne-ar the to«n! afte^ 

Zmed^'TI,^‘'’-^T”‘* the saltpetre has 

f ih 1 ' "e not pennitted to collect it 

for themse ves or to sell it even from their own walls; but 
they are allowed a certain sum by the contractor for the 
trouble of collecting it for him. 

Many fielih and ^den. of mmlder-root exist around 
Ak Serai, and the following is as correct an account of the 
manner of its cultivation as I could obtain .-Trench« 
are dug, neariy two feet deep, and four or five wide; 
there be reed is thrown, and then covered with a th^ 
sprinkling of earth. It is then constantly wau-red, as ‘n 
that principally depends the excellence of the root In in¬ 
state it is lea untouched for seven years, duirwhichf “ 

It m carefully weeded. At the end^f tie fi^t^re,t .I"!: 
the beds are opened, and the roots taken out IJ ■ 
reime young shooU to continue the crop. Aaer’ timbre! 
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Flier, F?-act A 

IL 

^ ^ -ff ^ 2 jt ^ jii'^ 

a sact‘ed daim^ ^ j ^ 

t S t r 

^ thti qii££}i^beti (rest apmn), w^«j ; « 

heJEme^-rheids^ 

flEii. fi. The plur. ia sometimes found in oi^ses 

wheiie s quiufineiitoral sing, form is either rare or does not B 
exist j signet■I'inffg, from (pL _j^\y ^); 

fwni ^Ujj {pT^b>); jAeUi=jle\i3 

from SjJs^Xl; j^LlLo oae zvko brGdke hi$ Jhei, j-JeUU; 
htiviiiff n Jctutii unth Afl?', |^>IA4 Jiml ^;>j>LLa; JU|v« 
having a goutig on« taiih Aer, ^LkL4 niid ^Ji^Uu ; jXi< 

J ^ y ■* ''''. 

aleveft amninAj, j-j^LLe. Conversely, iJJljii is lifted, chiefly 

J J ^ ^ J # ^ 

by poetical licensoj instead of Ji^Ui; as (J 

^ ^ ' _ _ _ 

pIuT. of B Space paHitiojoid or railed qffl a cleeet; 

j ^iE J yt ^ ^ 9 

pi or. ofjUxcl a duslr^ti}J‘nL 

t* A K 4 K 

Rem. b, « (^4J!4r, J»ij^ a cftreti, (^S^i « I'i^tster^ mi 

account-book, B coHectwn ^ poemSj a public o^ice oi‘ bureau, 
and i an aidtsd or portico^ vesiibtile or aparintsni, 

O^jb* sijignlor 

«£ 4h j 

foiius j1j>, y\^, ob>> ^W>i brocade, has I> 

and b dungeon, a haih^ 

J .■■.r' J 4 ^ » f]> ii-'a^J-.r.H 

and ; j Ijiii or and 

J>drflJl£ J.a>£ f 

ft yb^TMics, Find perhaps also (as 

S Jirf 4 ^ J ^ i J I y y 

if fmm a form i nos 

4 iZ If 

ftnct, in modern Arabic, Ji-jUi-r. Compare ^ 234 , rem. 
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gathering, the crop is collected every three or four years, 
BOEit of the young roots being always left to propagate. 
This process may then be continued for any number of 
years, and when once so>m it can never be quite eradicated. 
Madder ss often ijiollected fifteen or twenty years after the 
ground baa been Btipposed to be cleared. Some good soils 
will admit of a first crop being gathered after five yeara^ 
hut that is of rare occurrence ; and in places where it is only 
raised from seed, it is gathered every four yeans* all the root 
being taken out, and fresh seed thrown in: in this ciLse* how¬ 
ever* it is generally broadcast* and not in trenches. 

Sunday* July 9th.—Leaving Ak Serai soon after seven, 
we proceeded in a S*W. direction to the village of Halvar 
Dere* keeping along the foot of the hilk which form the 
N.E. lioundary of the plain* between the salt late and the 
foot of Hasban Dagh, near Ak Serai. These hills consist of 
red and yellow marls, sands* and sandstone conglomerates, 
capped towards the E, by thick beds of puiniceoua tuff* 
and resting on trachytic eonglonierate* which is extensively 
developed in the ravine near Dura Kieiii, eight miles to the 
S*K. of Ak Serai. This pumiceous tuff forms extensive 
downs slopinig to the N. and D., and is perhaps conLinuous 
with the same formation near Tatlar and Soanli Dcre. 
In the valley on the right were several %'olcanic cones, ex¬ 
tending to the foot of Hassan Dagh* from one of wdiieh a 
considerable rswirr of blaek vesicular lava has llowcd at no 
very distant geological period. Soon after tea* we crosserJ 
a stream of excellent water* flowing down the mvinc of 
Dura Kieui, where wo arrived, after tiscending the steep 
and rocky pass* 

lliis village, situated amidst rocks on the edge of an 
elevated plain, had a poor and wretched appearance; 
the cottages could scarcely l>e distinguished from the rocks 
on which they w'cre built, and not a tree or garden was to 
bo seen noar it. Keeping the stream on onr left*, we 
ascended the valley some miles further* passing the village 
of Kelleli* until w'e reached the head of the valley* within 

VOL, ti. a 
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A Plur, Pract. 

III. ljUUi. Sing. 

1. Occasionally substantives and adjectives of five or more letters 
(principally foreign words), of which the penultimate letter is a 

litera productionis; as iUwl (Pers. a master, a teacher, 

and sjjCl; (Heb. “I'JtDSn, Syr, a 

^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ J * * 

B disciple, a pupil, and (<^iAoflro^o$) 

a philosopher, a Grecian general (patncius, 

warpoctos), and ^jtlau; a metropolitan bishop 

(jLr]Tpovo\tTrjs), and <*J.UbL«; an interpreter, 

^ > 

* J i ^ 'm 

and 

2. Substantives and adjectives of four or more letters, wliich have 
not a litera productionis before the last radical,—especially 

C when they are words of foreign origin,—and a great many 

relative adjectives, consisting of more than four letters. Rg. 

(Vi angel, ix5*^; Jit-o a polisher of swords, JiU-d and 
^ a Idng of el~Yhiihi, 4juV.J; ,,^ 1 ^ a nobleman 

« 0 0 0 101 0 

(comes, sofujs), ^ a patriarch or archbishop 

(irarpiapx^^), and ^ stocking or sock 

(Pers. and a heretic, ; 

]) wiuLd IfvvTKOjtos) a bishop, and aiiLrl; (Ccesar, 


Kaxcrap) the Byzantine emperor, Sj. 0 ^ 1 ^; (iTV*^) 

Pharaoh, and ^,/e-o, n money-changer, 

*000 i »0 *000 i 0 »0 

and « Moor, a native of 

%0 00 i i 9 0 

Bagdad, o nutn qf the Bh-bh- tribe of 

* 0 0 0 i 0 t 

Ma.pnuda, Sjl-aL-o-*; a descendant qf el-MnhalUli, 

0 0 

X 0 0 0 0 % 40 t X ^ 

—Prom (Pers. Chosroes) the king qf 
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Haifa mile of llalvar Derc, and found ourselves on the 
banks of a deep and narrow lake, surrounded by steep hills, 
at the foot of which, and particularly in the direction of 
Hassan Dagh, were many copious springs; these are no 
doubt derived from the draining of Hassan Dagh and the 
melting of the snow, the porous rocks of which it consisU 
absorbing the water at once, and causing it to percolate 
underground instead of flowing upon the surface. 

Soon after twelve we reached Halvar Dere, buUt against 
the rocks at the southern end of the plain which surrounds 
the lake, and which is partly covered with gardens and well 
imgatt^, other springs rising up at the foot of the hill in 
the village itself. I lost no time in starting for the ruins 
resiH-cting which my expectations had been so much raised • 
and on reaching the top of the cliff above the village we 
found an extensive plateau, into which we entered by a nar- 
row p^ called the Demir Kapou. or Iron Gate, between two 
rocky heights, and perceived the greater part of the plain and 
surrounding hills covered with numerous Cydopian walls 
of the very oldest style and form. It was evidently a city 
of great antiquity and imjKirtancc, and I was soon enabled 
to make out the Acropolis, with its walls and fortifications 
besides numerous tombs and dwelling-houses, with narrow 
streets and walls on each siilc upwards of twenty feet high 
all built of the same rough blocks, and in the same style of 
Cyclopian construction. This. I may observe, was in’sonie 
degree modified by the nature of the stone usi-d. and the 
form into which it breaks. The mountain consisU of a 
reddish brown trachyte, with a tendency to an irregular 
coluninar structure, by which the rock naturally split* in 
lengths of two or three feet; thi*se are laid transversely 
across the walls, and are thus much firmer than if placed 
kngthwi^. The Acropolis seemed to have been on the 
hill to the right of the Demir Kajiou as we entered- 
there the walls are much thicker, being formed with a 
double facingof the columnar blocks, while the intermediate 
spare is filled with stones and rubbish, whereas the greater 
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part of the walls are single. On the west of the Acro¬ 
polis are the remains of a curious gateway, the top being 
formed of a single block, with rude flanking towers on each 
side : this hill covered nearly an acre and a half of ground : 
another hill beyond a valley to the south presented similar 
remains of buildings, extending to the east, and then up ano¬ 
ther lateral valley to the south. Here the collection of walls 
and constructions, some rising to a height of upwards of 
twenty feet, was very remarkable; the doors, entrances, and 
communications were quite perfect, the tops being formed 
of single gigantic blocks. They resembled the tombs of 
Cnidus more than anything else, and were as numerous, 
though not so highly finished. Further to the east were some 
very curious subterranean buildings, evidently Hellenic 
tombs; the sketch below will give an idea of one of the 
most perfect. Within was a small vaulted ayiartment, with 
remains of a stone bench or table, as in the tombs of Hiera- 
polis. In the lateral valley to the south were many more 
of these tombs, one of which had two tiers of stone shelves, 
and into which I crawled by an opening in the roof, the 
front being formed by a long Cyclopian wall, in which we 
could discern no entrance. 


Nu. li. 



[TWal Uatrmr Drrt.\ 
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Pitir. ^ 

HI. conti luiecL Stn^. 

Persia, are formed iiTegulaily aud ; 

•''' ^ ^ ai 

aud or a Uks, (m equal, lias, beaidas tlie 

irregular a^\^, and (for ^^t^). 

Hem. a. This foi-iu i..s also founds though rarely, m quadri- 
literals Tji'hich have a litei'jv p^'oduc.tionia before the last radical; B 

<5-^ ^ !■■' ■*•' s ir- 

as jL;^ a iyrani-y a ffuint, ,^1hd^ a deit&yrt (i^yr. f ■ 

Kem. b. Ill fonaing the plur. fract. of nouns which contain 

live or loore letters (exclusive of a and the letters of prolongatioii). 

One of the radicals is rejected, generally the last. Kg. a 

njyidfir, a mghtinqtds, JbU* ; ^ 

old tiii>tfta?i, ^UiH^; ^JajjU.* a quviieej ; but ^ 

i /r^ iv t -r .r ,r ^ J- 

cnie, a eort of ca/?, uj> 5 (for or C 

J AjIjJtVirll d JirLlaT^ ^ l^tol&fH'^, rt i 'LIaJ * 

ra Byzarit^rie qovet'nwT (doinesticus, So^irrLKot), Hero 

4r' J'.' 1 ^ J-* H 

may also be mentioned such {jIuioJs as fiom ‘^Abdtt 

'Ua/i {compare § 364, ten:i+ 5). 

Hem. c. The forma of fclie plur. fract. of quadrilaterals and 
quinqueliterals are also used in forming pturids from other plurals 

a i-^ j t ^ 

II iAe plur. of the piwr., or secondary pluralji In 

particular, forms XIII. Jjiit and XV, ^LtlE make nnd XIV* U 

JlxJi, xnoi'ft rarely V. Jl*j, JjUi, and XYIII. smd XIX. 

(^^bu. E.g. XI11. ft do^y I ' « ii/rf- 

crwjie^ (^e>T, ■h.*ji O^m's ^ieopU or tribes I3J^Jb j 


S j- ef 1 , 4. 


(It rib, ^Lel; a li&ndj a bett&JU, >i^t (for i^hA^l), >b! (for 

i J’f ' t ^ i ^r. *( J J H rfi Bf 

; XV. tt braceleli a placSy 
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A 


D 






^>£»UI; i\j\ a vessel^ i,JI, Ob* kybO » camels, 

* of ««o 9 o*f J o( ffo 

; jMj a (ydlow) flower, jUjI, ^\j \; J>3 a sayxng, a speech, 
a natA she-camels having 

neUlwr young ones nor milk, ; V. a, he-camel, 

«o J..OO *o #o#J^ oo 

JCh^ J>^U^ ; XVIII. XIX. an iTiteshne, o!;-®^. Oij’-®-* > 


a garden (of palm ttees), o*A*» an eagle, 

OUi^, O^*^- Again, XV. <ul«it foiuiis a pluralis saiius w>>a9t; 

• oo fo • o •( « o > «o *9 • o «( 

tis a tfmtX:, O*^^ «niOM, OU^.>t; 

*0 •< * o •< oo o ^ *0 !•( • o *f 

tU^ a building, 2^t, ; ;lka a gift, pay, aJaal, OLla^t. A 

• o « o * J J 

pluralis sanus in OL. may also be derived from V. JUi, VI. Jb*^, 

J j 0 *^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

«i, XVII. JaUi, and a few other forms; a.s Ju»i^ « he-camel, 

9 ^ f 0* ^ 9 ^ 9 ^ 9 ^ ^ 9 6 e> 9 <e 

Jl^, O’^u^; a man, JUf-j, a dog, ,^'!^, 

C*^ a house, Z>^, w)u^, houses, famutes; ijjjJo 

a road, Jtjjo, C>l3p9; ^ she-camel for slaugMer, •, 

it an xran tooly 

anything woven or plaited, ^L.J, OUkjLJ; a house, 

0*9***^ * , * 00* 000 *oo 

[4^L0 a female eompanwn, oU».l^]; aiU 

* o « o o • /of • o /of 

a she-camel, pi. (with the dimin. 

* o ooi . " ' , * 

OU.<;^t); etc. Sometimes there is even a treble formation; ns 

iif *^. * **i {. 

a band, a party or sect, Such secondary 

plurals can be properly used only wlien the objects denoted are at 
least nine in number, or when their number is indefinite. 


Rex. d. Plurals [or rather collectives] are formed from a 
great many relative adjectives,—especially tho^ that indicate the 
I'elations of sect, family, or olientship,—by adding the termination 

2—; as a follower of U-§aJi% i^UJI the seel <f 

the Safi^Ues; a SUfi, the sect of the Siifis; 
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[Cu«r. suit. 


Amidst these ancient tomhs were the ruins of a large 
church in old Byzantine style, built in the form of a 
Greek cross; the arches which spring from the four pilas¬ 
ters were still entire, but the stones of which the walla are 
built arc very small, although fitting with great accuracy. 
7 his church is evidently more recent than the other build¬ 
ings; and as 1 am inclined to believe that they mark the 
site of Nazianzus, it may be the church said to have been 
built by Gregory, the father of Gregory Naziauzen, in the 
l>cginning of the fourth century. Another small church 
occurred higher up the valley to the south, where tombs 
and portions of Cyclopian walls abound to the end: it ter¬ 
minated abruptly in a rocky amphitheatre about a mile 
from its commencement. 

^ Returning down the valley on the opposite or eastern 
side, I found the lower slopes of the hills, as well as the 
bottom of the valley covered with similar walls and ruins, 
which in some instances were partly buried under the 
accumulated soil of ages. Here also were many circular- 
uildingSf mostly below the level of the plain, with 
an opening through the centre of the dome, sometimes 
arranged three or four together, j.robably intended for 
cisterns. Continuing to the north we at length rcturncxl 
to the hill which rises at the edge of the trachytic cliff 
on the east of the pass of Dcmir Kajiou. The assemblage 
of high Cyclopian walls which here completely covered 
the hill side, and in which numerous houses and narrow 
streets might be distinctly traced for a considerable dis¬ 
tance. was most extraordinary. 1 followc-d the direction 
of one of these streets, which led me to a level si,ace on 
the summit of the hill, the probable site of a temple, or 
forum, surrounded by similar walls of considerable height 
I also found the ruins of another church at the eastern extre¬ 
mity of the town; and near the edge of the cliff another 
platform, supported by arched vaults of excellent masonry 
and evidently of very early construction, commanding an 
extensive view of the surrounding country, particularly to 
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B 


jij ? Kii ¥■ 

die jjcEi'iJtJiims of Morwan^ of Ihmi, ^s^^Shilkvr. Sec § 2GB, A 
Sometinjea aJI la Ewldetl ■with tlie same effect to othci' fudjattivea, 

in "S-' flXj- 

especially of the forms Jiili ami JUj} as those tuho live ofi 

the bank fiml dHnh iJte water of (« ceriEam s(rfifl]9j) * [and 
drawing wafer or drinkiTiff / al^C ti'iLVcllsrs ^ 

5j,L*^, pei-eons vdio otttn or he^? canielSf asses, horsesy 

if -Sk 

mules/ a eompanT/ of jjersmis iogellyeTy a caravan 

(Syr, |i,^_»); iUtai-j pedeati'ia^ts; ajU^ 
dererej. 

Hew. e. The plural of floiuo nouns is anomnlous, or derived 
from other forma or roots than tlm aing- in usio; ft motliC}\ 

fl- ■•-si Tp'* 1 ^ p ’""^h ^ j ^ *■ ^ ^pf 

(Syr, \^\y lioilDj)^ I'arely wiLo,^;^ a a!ji! (fix>m Ji 

■u 

ft 

^ J- f' e-H 9 ' 4 - 4 HP 

jqtng, or lU spring, (fi^om ft i^ingr sU); 

-Ah- J-A ■A.^ftS-nr' ^,^4^ 

4^^ ft ; <Z^\ the OimiSy a s/iecp or goat, 

ft woniasif iV^y 0'>*^ (from the rjuL whence 

Heb. riEPi< £oi' £^2^ jii- « ^uole, (from 

,*rp^ i 

■fl jft"^ " m ^ T" 

the rncl. hnttum hevtip (HeU for 

pE^Jt^)j hes usually [especially witJi the rti'ticle ^^tJ!]J iuste,'ul 
of the older and [Hsetie ^Ut (Hob. Amm. 

T T ■” 


306, As regai'de their meanings the pluralcs fraoti differ entirely 
from the Bound plurals; for the latter denote several disduct indi¬ 
viduals of a genus* the former a number of individuals vieirad 
collectivety, the idea of individuality being wholly supp^^sd. Per B 

example* slates {serv})^ 1 , 0 . scvernl individuals uho ate 

slaves* slnues collectively {eercitium or servitss); poiefiff 

meUy peuth (ydtt'e?jS«s), = i aid men m general. The 

plurales fracti are consequently, atrictly speaking, shijul/irs with a 
colkctlve signification* and often approach in tlieir nature to ahtrewi 
biotins. Hence, too* they are all of the femmhie gender* and can be 
used as masc. only by a coiiBtructio ad scnsnni. 
w. 
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C4t«r. xiiii.] 


GREGORY NAZI \NZKN. 


2‘29 


the north: I>c8idc8 these, the hill towards the cliff is sup¬ 
ported hy massive walls of Cyclopian structure, formofl of 
gigpntic blocks. 

After taking many bearings from this spot, I quitted the 
ruins at a late hour, and on descending towards Halvar Dere, 
visited a small Byzantine church, about a mile to the cast 
Besides these, other ruined churches arc said to c\ist on 
various parts of Ilassan Dagh ; I did not visit them, but they 
are pr<*bably the remains of the austere seclusions of the 
early Christians. I have above observed that I consider 
the ruins just descril>ed to mark the site of Nazianzus, 
the birth-place of Gregory, situated at the foot of Mount 
Athar, which is probably Hassan Dagh. According to the 
‘Jerusalem Itinerary,’ where the name of Nazianzus occurs, 
under the strange form of Anathiango, it is placed on the 
road from Ancyra to Tyana. leading through Colonia 
Archelais, Sasima, and Andabilis. Now Andabilis is still 
known by the name of Eski Andaval on the road between 
Nigtlch and Bor, which perfectly agrees with its ]>osition 
with regard to Tyana at Kiz Hissar near Bor, and may 
therefore be considered as a fixed {mint; and Archelais is 
more than 8U8]>ected to have been at Ak Serai, although 
no {xisitive evidence of it has yet been brought forward. 
The distances given by the ‘Jerusalem Itinerary’ arc, 
Archelais to Nazianzus 24 M. P.—Nazianzus to An- 
davilis 40 M. P., which numbers reduced to gcogTa{ihical 
miles are rc8{>ectivcly l/J and 28J. On measuring the 
distance on the ma|>, constructed, as I have already said, 
indc{)endcntly of ancient authorities, we have from Andaval 
to the ruins near Halvar Dere 29 G. M., and from thence 
to Ak Serai 17 G. M.; a most remarkable coincidence, 
and one which is, 1 think, conclusive as to the exact ]>osition 
of these {ilaccs. 

It does not ap{)car to have been a {ilacc of any great 
ini{>ortancc in the times of the early Greeks and Romans, 
and lutrdly to have been heard of before the father of Gre¬ 
gory' was made its bisho|). Some writers have indeed sup- 
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(fREEK CHURCH. 


[CUAF. XLIII. 


posed that it was formerly known by the name of Diociesarca. 
a town of Cappadocia, while others • say that it was in its 
immediate neighbourhood. I am rather inclined to the 
latter opinion, as Mr. Ainsworth, in travelling from Ak 
Si*rai to Kara Hissar, came to a place called Kalssar Kieui, 
which he recognised as an ancient 8ite,t and supposes to have 
been Dioemsarea; it cannot be many miles to the north of 
Halvar Dere. I have therefore no hesitation in placing 
Nazianzusat these ruins, and Archelais Colonia at Ak Serai 
The village of Halvar Dere is still situated on the high road 
from Ak Serai to Bor and Nigdeh, the distance of which 
over a hilly road is said to be eighteen hours. It contains 
urkish and twelve or fifteen Greek houses; but the 
Greeks have no church, and this they much regrettetl, and 
still more that they had no friends at Constantinople to 
procure them a firmahn, which I was assured would cost 
between eight and ten thousand piastres, before it was 
ex)>editcd by all the Turkish authorities through whose 
hands it must necessarily pass: amongst whom were the 
Pacha of Koniyeh and the Mutzellim of Ak Serai. At 
pre^nt they arc under the spiritual charge of the bishop 
of Nigdeh. 

Monday, July 10.—The barometer stood here at 25.350, 
giving an api)roximative elevation of 4500 feet. 1 had now 
passed more than half round the base of Hassan Dagh. and 
had not observed a single stream flowing down its rugged 
sides ; the springs of Halvar Dere being the only water 1 had 
seen running from the mountains. On my way back to Ak 
Serai, I observed an unusual mode of threshing corn without 
injuring the straw. A woman holds a small bundle or 
handful of rom over a kind of anvil, while two men beat 
out tlie grain with flat clubs similar to those used for wash¬ 
ing linen; by this method, instead of the usual mode of 
breaking it up into chaff, the long straw is uninjured. On 
descending the ravine by Dura Kieui, 1 visited the black 

• Hieroe. Sjnrc. apud AVcmfI., p. 700. Pliuy, x«,. Hi^., ti 3 
t JmuuoI of the Roy. Ucofr. Sue.. »oI. x, p. 3oa. ’ 
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A Kbu. We must distinguish from the plurales fracti those nouns 

which are called {generic nouns), as Ja.J bees, on 

which see § 246 and § 292, a. The former may be styled abstract, 
the latter concrete colleetivea. A third class of collectives is formed 
by those nouns, to the meaning of which the idea of collectiveness 

attaches; as hJbj, people or tribe, jSLjt an army ; [ Jl^| camels, 
sheep\ These are called or ij^he the 

plural), and difler from the in not admitting of the 

B formation of nomina unitatis ^ 246). 

307. The pluralls sanus and the plurales fracti of the forms 
XII. aiai, XIII. XIV. JUil, and XV. siasl, are msed only of 
persons and things which do not exceed ten in number (3 to 10), and 
are therefore called ^ plurals of paucity, whilst the rest ore 

e ^ ^ J > J 

named lf!£» abundance, niis ob-servation applies, 

C of course, only to such nouns as have also other plurals, for if one of 
the forms alone be used, it is necessarily employed without any 
limitation os to number. 


4. The Declension of Nouns. 

1. The Declension qf Undefined Nouns. 

308. (1) Undefined substantives and adjectives are, in the 
singular number, either triptotes or diptotes. Triptotes are those 
which have three tcnnuiation.s to indicate the different cases; viz. 1 
D (Nom.), - (Gen.), and II or 1 (Acc., see § 8, rem. a). Diptotes are 
those which have only tico terminations; viz. I (Nom.) and I (Gen., 
Acc.)*.—(2) The dual number has only Uvo case-endings, which are 

* ^ » i t ^ , 

* A noun may be w>;a«, declinable, or indeclinable. A 

declinable noun may I>e declined tvilh tcntoln, or 

declined urUhoul Untoin. The term established in, 

or possessetl of, the nomiiuU character or nature, or simply 


is synonymous witli 


, and 


witli ; whilst 
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MOMOASSON. 
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vesicular lava which had issued from one of the cones at the 
foot of Hossan Dagh, and, on ascending a platform near its 
N.W. extremity, was surprised at finding myself on a ter¬ 
race covered with tiles and Roman pottery, and numerous 
substructions of massive walls, which, from their ancient 
and solid character, ap]>ear to have belonged to an old 
castle. It is not unlikely that this may have been the 
site of the station of Momoasson, mentioned in the * Jeru¬ 
salem Itinerary * as between Archclais and Nazianzus. 
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coiTunon to both piiders; viss. ^1— (Korn.) and (Gou., Acoh)*^ — A 
(3) Tlifi plitralis lias likewise only tivo caae-eiidings for eacli 

possssssd of (^7(5 ‘nomitiid cJuirdst^-) to tlafidlsit eEienij 


» J- 


IS equivaJent to and 0^1 ^ to wij-alfl 

The vowel u of tlie iioininativfr is called, raising (of tfi£ voicc)^ 

„ ^1 ^ . t ^ ^ t-' 

and is ^LJutLiJt ofags^iop/ the vowel i is termed 

the dcjji-enA&n {of ^Ae wicg), or £A^ bHvt^ draiuii, alo7i{f or E 

^ ^ ^ ^fT H", J Jr' r' 

(by a ffovey-n-ifu; zoarelf and is ihosiyn qf atm^coition; 

/ f 5 ^ ^ .. . 

the vowel a is designated £/ie ujdif^tTiff or (of i/ie 

•5 J t ^P |4 J 

wicfl), and is t/te iiffTt of obyou-tvity .—The tfenwm may be 

r' ' r'S^ J>- ^ i ^ J Aw- r' ^ b m 

(a) nu^iaito^i w/iicA that noun 

P iSt J £ 

fuil]/ decti^miblef also called ti^od found in the singular 

and the pluralis fractus, as ,J*jj jVy 5 (^) ^LiuJl tits 

L. ^ a t 

HUftftfHJn of 60^r6.itpotid&}i6e, found in the pi oval feRjinine, as 

^ ^ i J , g? d i ^ i.i'' 

because it cori'cspoiida to the of ^ 34 .oJLH-wfl; (c) C 

mtnaiion whic/t disiitiffn-ieftos, ht fAe cttse of fm indiclhtab^e nottiii 
btttosin tiii d^niis, tnaejimle, fjXdh as 

> ^ jpT d ^ > H 

/ passed hy Siho,v3sidi atid anotltci' (wtfBi oalltd) idibtaolih; 

^ H- ^ it' 

Etnd (fif) i^^aII dts flimffliicnt of c(JTrt/WJtsiaif<»t» Tliis last itniy 

be of three kinds : (a) of compensation for the omission of an entire 

^ jj ^ ^ > rf-' 

proposition, as in ^ lookiruf om, 

where stands for>DjJUdJ1 jl at ifie iitne tvfieti 

tJie spirit itas readied the throat; (^9) of eouipcnsation for a govijnied D 

Jj /t^ fl 

word, !t5 when the genitive is omitted after or i^raJV, iw^b J£> 

ty A B i J fl -■ A at f> J A \ f ■■ £■ 

for^LS qL^\ or ; (y) of compensation for a letter, as 

^ ^ -Tr ^ t A A A r 

in piaral of for iti the nomillative or la the 

genitive, 

* The form ia used dialectically, ae in tlic hemistich 

a^At kiJli^LfT CM it (a bird) I'ose oa ttoo inwiAfis (toiji^s). 
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LEAVE AK SERAI. 


[ChaK U.IT. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

B«»iS6—Ancietit WaU»—A djcni Ki«ui—^Iwmi Kietu—EitcAOip* 

—Turcow nrw - Lak e of Kodj Hiaar—Kotlj Himr—Salt Lak*_Caoanray 

—Red Sandatooe—Granite UilU—Bogtiai Kieui—Plara of Ak Ikmuar-Sari 
Earaman—Tatlar —Curiova Carca—Nraib Sbefaer—Utch Hiaaar—Cooi^ 
Hilla—Urfub—Bak Taah—luj^ S6—Mount Argaua—Kara Sd—Reach 
C—rta. 

Tuesday, July 11.— At half-past eight we left Ak Serai 
for the salt lake of Kodj Hissar, and crossed the Beas Sii 
(white water), which flows through the town in a S.W. 
direction, by a good stone bridge. In walking about the 
town, I had already perceived on the left bank of the river, 
above the bridge, considerable remains of a long and sub¬ 
stantial wall of Hellenic character. The blocks of trachyte 
arc beautifully fitted together without cement, but proved 
on further examination to be only the casing of a very 
coarse wall. ith one or two exceptions they arc isodo- 
mous; and in some places more recent Turkish fortifications 
have been raised upon them. 1 must add, however, that 
part of a very fine but now ruined mosque in the town 
is built in the same style, which of course implies a much 
more recent date. 

If Ak Serai represents Archclais, the Beas SQ is probably 
the river which was called by the ancienU the southern 
branch of the Halys, on which that town was said to stand : 
this supposition U not at all improbable when we recollect 
the meaning of the word Halys. and that the river in ques¬ 
tion falls into the salt lake at a distance of twelve or four¬ 
teen miles from Ak Serai. It is one of the principal cor- 
rections in the geography of this part of Asia Minor to have 
ascertained that the southern branch of the Halys, or Kizil 
Irmak, represented in all fonner maps, does not exist. 
After quitting the mud walls of the town, we passed for 
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A gender; viz. for the masculine, o>: (Norn.) and (Geu., Acc.)*; 

for tlie feminitie, Ol— (Nom.) and Ol— (6eu., Acc.).—(4) The plurales 

fracti are cither diptotes or triptotes, exactly like the singular (see 
§ 309, a).—Tlie following is the paradigm of the declension of undefined 
substantives and adjectives. 

Triptotb or First Declension. 

Substantives. 


B 


Masc. 


Fern. 


Proper. 

Common. 

Proper. 

Common. 



Sing. 


Sing. 

N. 

JJj ZVid. 

9 

J4^j a man. 

9 9 

ju* Hind. a garden. 

G. 



0 

9 ^ 

St <* 

9 

Ac. 


# J 

t9 

ljUA 



Dual. 

Dual 

C N. 


^ i t 

^ 9 

* 

G. Ac. 

» 

Cx^j 

0 f» 



The existence of the form ^1_ is doubtful, despite tbe verso 

» UIUjOU ju^l ly^», I know of her the neck, and 
Ute two eyes, and two nostrUs which resemble two gazellee, in which 


D (written iu rhyme \j) are used instead of 


•^# 0 * 

end 

* The fom is said by some to bo dialectical, whilst others 
consider it due only to poetic license o.g. 

uijUj, and we ignore the riffraff of other (fribee ); li Uj 

1 ^, 5 ^ l\j»jLi\, and what is it pray that the poets 



want of me, since I have already passed the limit of forty (years) 1 

^ ^ p0> ^ ^0tS^ 

wlierc ‘^•'d instead of and 



Ciur. kUT.J 


SARAl KIKUI. 
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some way l>ctwcen gardens, orchards, and com Helds, until 
we came upon a barren plain ten or twelve miles wide, and 
producing only a few patches of wheat, lupins, and lye; 
the low hills on the left gradually receded as we advanced, 
and no trace of cultivation appeared, but in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a few Turcoman villages. The level 
plain extended uninterruptedly in all directions for many 
miles, with the exception of two low hillocks near the road, 
which had been used by the neighbouring peasants as 
burial-grounds, as if to protect the dead from the winter 
inundations. They were strewed with broken columns and 
large blocks of marble. 

Our road for the first six miles was W. by S. until we 
reached the village of Adjem, situated near a rising ground,, 
the winter residence of a Turcoman tribe. The houses 
were all flat-roofed, and on each was a stack of hay or 
dried weeds laid up as winter fodder for the cattle. The 
road was level and excellent, but we were much incommoded 
by the dust; on our way towards the marshes near the lake, 
we met many large waggons or arrabahs, laden with hay for 
Adjem. Our course changetl to the N.N.W. as we left the 
Boas Su winding across the plain towards the west; and 
soon after one we reached the tents of another Turcoman 
tribe from the village of Sarai, two miles off the road to the 
north. Here 1 had my tent pitched in the middle of the 
encampment for the night, there being no fresh water 
between this place and Kodj Hissar. I was much pleased 
with watching the varied scenes of these patriarchal en- 
cami-ments, when the flocks and herds came home at sun¬ 
set, crossing the plain in long lines from every quarter of 
the compass; the busy activity attendant on their arrival 
at the tents, when the young women and children shout 
and scream, and run alx>ut on all sides, collecting their 
property and driving them to their owm dwellings, forms 
a striking contrast to the silence of the day; while 
the elder matrons light fires before their respective dwell¬ 
ings, to prepare the evening meal for their lords and 
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Tmptote or First Declension. A 

Siibstanimis. 


Masc, Fern. 



Proper. 

Oominoii. 

Proper. Common. 


Plar. sautts. 

Plur, SdUHS. 

JJ. 

-r J 


ti j.^ 9 5 ji 

^twLLIfa 

a Ac. 



4 

5 '"' f ' 


Pltir. 

frfict. 

Pitir. fract. 

K. 

q- j j 

q ■■ 

Ji-j 

5 J J f ^ 

O'"*^ 

G. 


J^j 


Ac. 

[F J J 


p J J s - 



Adjectives. 



Masc. 

Fern. 



Shtff. 


If. 

> 

sitthiff. 

C .H j-r.H 

aoh-5U 

a 



P >■ 

Ac. 

f H 

OLft. 

BiidL 


Is. 




G. Ac. 




Plur. sanm. 


N, 

d> J H- 


* ■« ^.H.H 

G. AtL 

/■ 


cjuIsu 

Jl r' 



Pltir. /ract. 


If. 

■d 2 J 


ft WJ 

0. 



J .7 

Ac. 

If 2 J- 




D 
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masters. These, however, are not very agreeable to the 
stranger, as, for want of firewood, the only fuel is cow-diidg 
mixed with clay. 

The Turcomans of this plain belong to a large tribe who 
inhabit the country between Ak Serai and Kodj Hi&sar, and 
between the latter place and Nemb Sheher ; and although 
they also go by the name of the village where they live, as 
Adjem Turcomans, and Sarai Turcomans, fee,, they are ge¬ 
nerally designated as Pcroglu Asairote Turcomans. They 
are said to be eight or ten thousand in number j the chief 
resides at Sari Karaman, twenty or thirty miles to the north, 
on the road from Kodj Hisaar to Kenih Sheher. They 
were formerly governed by Beys, but now by a Waiwodo 
appointed by the Porte ; the present chief is a Turcoinan 
ot their oiivn tribe. Their principal duty or occupation is 
to convey lead and copper to Constantinople from the mines 
in the eastern part of Asia Minor : for this they are nonit- 
nally paid at the rate of one hundred piastres per load, but 
only receive twenty-five, the rest being deducted in the 
shape of taxes and other charges. They are under the im¬ 
mediate protection of the Harem Emin, or Head of the 
Harem, to whom they pay their contrihations. They slated 
that the money so obtained goes towards defraying the ex¬ 
penses of the Sur Emin^s journey to Mecca. 

Besides these Turcomans, the neighbouring mountains 
are somcliuieH occupied by a large triU' of Kurils, who 
]nuis the winter on Pacha Hagh, a mountainous district to 
the north of Kodj Hissar, and in the summer spread them¬ 
selves over the mountains north of Ak Serai, and soiiu- 
times at the foot of Hassan Dagh, which they make their 
yaila, or suimmet residence. 

\Vednesday, July 12.^ We were in the saddle by six thi« 
morning, having before us a long journey of twelve hours 
to Kodj Hissar, without the possibiliij of obtaining any 
fresh water on the way. Our direction was nearly ^,^^W 
and about five ndles from the tents, in LonsLqutiicc of the 
surijis mistaking their way, we j-addenly ibund oursclvis 
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A Diptotb or Second Declension. 


• 

Substantives. 

Masc. 

Sing. 

Fem. 

N. 

J 0fS 

'Othmdn. 

0 00 0 ^ 
s.i^j ZHnib. 

G. Ac. 


0 000 


Dual 


N. 

0 0 0 0 

0000 

Q. Ac. 

00 00 0 

00000 


Plur. sanus. 


N. 

* t t 

« 

Oli^J 

G. Ac. 

0 000 

0 000 


Plur. fract. 


(of a dirham) (of 

00 0 

ibjU» a young woman) 

N. 

N. G. 

0 ^ 

s 

G. Ac. 

#» ^0 

A. 

0 0 0 

Adjectives. 

Masc. 

Sing. 

Fem. 

tt J ^ 6t 

N. black. J-oil more 

^0 0 0 

excellent. lb>-» black. 

^0 ds 

G. Ac. 

0 0 00 

000 0 0 


Dual. 


N. 


0 00 0 

000 0t 

G. Ac. C>i>yA 


0 0 0 0 0 


Pliu'. sanus. 


N. ... 

f i '*t 

... 

G. Ac. ... 

0 0 0t 


* stands 

in the Norn, for in the Gen. for 

(identical in form \vith the Acc.). See p. 

235, at the end of the note. 



Cmr. xuv.J 


SALT LAKK. 
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in soft muddy |pt>und, covered with a saline incrustation, 
and were obliged to bear away to the N.E. towards the 
hills, to get U{X)n dry ground. These salt-marshes extend 
very far to the S. and S.E., the Beas Su losing itself in 
them before reaching the salt lake or Touz Ghieul; this 
explains what the Agha of Ak Serai had said, that the 
river became salt before entering the lake. The plain was 
now jK*rfectly barren, except a few specimens of Salicomia 
near the marshes, and the Capjmris spinosa on the drier 
ground. Here we were again frequently deceived by the 
mirage, fancying the lake within a hundred yards of us; 
but it soon vanished, like the water in the plain of Koni- 
ych. Soon after ten, however, it was really in sight; but 
in consequence of the shallow muddy shores it was impos¬ 
sible to ap]>roach the water's edge, while the ground to a 
considerable distance was covered with a thick incrustation 
of salt. Three small islands, about two miles from the 
shore, had rather a peculiar ap]K‘arance; on one of them, 
I was told, was a spring of fresh water. As we advanced, 
the hills on the right approached the margin of the lake, 
leaving only a narrow pass between it and the rocky cliffs, 
which I ascended, and from whence I had an extensive viea, 
without bidng able to distinguish the op]>osite or western 
shore. A considerable portion of it was now dry, and the 
surface covered with a thick deposit of salt, marking its 
limits during the rainy season. 

The road now continued for many miles along the lake, 
and generally at the foot of the hills on the right, consist¬ 
ing of brown sandstones and conglomerate, containing beds 
of white saccharine gypsum. Sometimes the intervening 
strip of land cx])andcd into a plain, but uncultivated 
and neglected. The only signs of life were the arrabahs 
carrying salt to Ak Serai. At length, as we approached 
Kodj Hissar, we gradually Icfl the lake, and at a distance 
of three or four miles from the town passed a largo village 
of Turcomans, cncain|K'd about a mile from the road in an 
extensive ]>]ain, producing a large supply of corn. Ah we 
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Diptote oa Second DECLENsroy. A 

Adjectives. 

J^lur. fract 


MnsC, 


Peio. 


(of 

N. 

Qr Ac. 


(of ^*JLj momiiwif) 


Hum. a. Tlioi'o a5^ two wordft in Arabit^ in wliioEi the final £ 
flexional voiw'el of tJie singular aflects tlie last vowel of tlic radical 

2 1 » « j.« i 

part of the substantive; vk. jhj-it. * and a son^ for l^-ot 

fl J ft 

and^fl^i^l, which ai'o also used (see § 19, d). 

•ft 

qj* 

Sing. Nom. 

f. a a 

tJen. (JiF-il or £>#1, 

T ^ H- ^ 5 H- -r 

> tf > (i --fl 

Aea 1^^! or U^t 

[According to ^’i^Nfiflr ibii ^oni&iij as quoted by ZjiinahiflrT, C 

■P-f .. ft- H 

i, _j(^ t/i^ ifi ftlso diDubly declineclj, 

if-“ 

1 ^ H- f f JJ-j x| 

Cj^ ajE—J *Usi Ivi*. Comp. Liwie and 

Fleischei', XL ScLa-. i. 180. D. Cl.] 

Rem, if. For the comparison of the Arabic Declension with 
that of the other Semitic Languages aee Oomp. 6'r. p. 1S9 


309. Tlie follo’ffing nouns lire diptote. 

fi. Several forma of the plurelis friictus; viz. 

(ot) Quadriayllabic pluiales fracti, the first and second Rylla,hles 
of which have f^tha and the third kfesra, tliat is to say^ the forma 

JjjI^ (XVL), (XVII.)^ JJUi etc., and etc. (I. and 11. 

of nouns which liava more than three radical letters); as 

causeSj ^iiderSt j-bLi bi-idtfes, siiUam. 

(fi) Plurales fi-acti which end in lifemaa preceiled by filif m^iududa 


KODJ HISSAH. 


*J36 


[CuAr. XUT. 


rt^e before the tenU, a horseman came galloping towards us 
with an invitation from the chief, requesting us to halt there 
during the heat, or at least to pay him a visit. The baggage- 
horses, however, were so knocked up with their long march 
that 1 reluctantly declined his offer, thinking it more pru¬ 
dent to get to our halting-place as soon as possible. 

A few minutes before four we reached Kodj llissar, con¬ 
taining 150 or 200 houses, situated at the mouth of a ravine 
in the rugged hills on the right, and at an elevation of about 
two hundred feet above the plain and lake. Entering the 
town, I saw many fragments of columns, of white and 
\aricgated marble, and other architectural sculpture, but 
all apparently Byzantine. I afterwards visited the mosque, 
where were some columns of greater antiquity, as well as 
many marble blocks on the outer walls, in front of a 
small house near the mosque, I copied two inscriptions,* 
lK)th in a very ruined state. Here I had no .lifficulty in 
procuring horses, in consequence of the governor of Ak 
Serai having given me a letter to the .Agha Ali Bey; but 
pat'ksaddlts for the baggage were not to be had, and I was 
obliged to put up with camels, which were to be sent for 
from some distance. It is an universal feature in the succes¬ 
sive p^dation of jKiwer in Turkey that more resiicct and 
o^icncc is shown to the orders of an immediate sujierior 
than to those of a higher rank: as, for instance, the Go¬ 
vernor of Ak Serai shows more obedience to the bouyourdi 
of the Pacha of Koniyeh than to the Sultan’s 6rmahn. while 
the Agha of Kodj llissar pays more attention to the letter 
of the Governor of Ak Serai than to the bouyourdi of the 
Pacha. 

Thursday, July 13.—1 was detained all day waiting for 
camels. The Agha paid me a vUit in the morning, and 
from hini I learned that all the marble blocks and columns 
which I had seen here came from a place six hours off, near 
the Ivizil Iriiiak, but he could not tell me its name. Soon 
affer seven I started on horseback for the shores of the salt- 

• See Apiieodix, No*. 1| | »„d 415. 
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A viz. (XX) and (XXL); as wise men, 
friends (compare h, o aud c, /9), 

(y) Plurales fracti which end in - and itf-, viz. JUi (XXIIL), 
(XXII.), and (XXIV.); as fjs. virgins, wounded 

men, pHsoners, l^ljuk presejits (compare b, /S and c, jS). 


(®) J.jL of ttnd of its fom. frst; 

plnr. fract. of j4iJ, and of its fern, other, another; 

B plur. tract of iUi&, 2 tjua^, iljQ* fcm. of 

j f tt 

etc., au together. 

*.tf t . 

[(c) iLil, the irregular plural of (comp. XIV. 2, rein.).] 


b. Various common nouns aud adjectives; viz. 

(a) Common nouns aud adjectives which end in h6mza preceded 

by elif m^mdiida (*1-.); as i\jjs- a virgin, white (§ 296). 

C Comjmre a, fi and e, 

Rbm. This rnlc does not apply to cases in which tlie htimza 

is radical, os 2\j3 from \j5 (compare § 299, rem. c, and § 301, 
rem. e). 

(fi) Common nouns and adjectives ending in ^if niakshra {(^-); 
as memory, drunken (§ 295, a). Compare a, y and c, p. 
Rbm. Excepting Uiosc in which the 61if mal^sOra is radical; as 
D guidance (for § 213). 

(y) Adjectives of tlie form jiil (g 232, 16, and 234—5), of 
which the fein. is aud 295, b, and 296); as nune 

t*ti *tt t.ftt 

wonderful; j.^\ red. —But adjectives of the form Jjiil, f. iUil, are 

t .tt t.,ti 

tnptote; as J.«jt poor, needy, without a wife, f. iJUjI poo)', needy, 
without a husband, a widow. —Substantives of this form are usually 

. t* t$ t* tt 

r^arded as tnptote, e.g. Jj^I a hawk, a green woodpeckei', 

a .tt t.tt 

a hare, J.*jl a humming; but the diptote form is admissible 

• 1 ..11 1 * . *.»t j. tt 

in such as were onginally adjectives, ag. Jj^I, J^l. 
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lake, distant six miles across the plain, cultivated near the 
hills, but only used as pasture for sheep towards the lake. 
The spot whore 1 reached its borders was the commence¬ 
ment of the causeway, five or six miles lung, which 
stretches from east to west across a branch of the lake. 
Its construction is attributed to one of the Ottoman sul¬ 
tans, in order to facilitate his march from Brusa to Bagh¬ 
dad. It is now entirely ruined, and covered or concealed 
by a thick coat of salt, above a foot thick, which has formetl 
over the soft mud, and in August is perfectly dry, although 
in winter there are three or four feet of water over it. I 
rode for about a mile into the lake along the lino of cause¬ 
way, and found about si; inches of water on the salt, but 
so completely saturated, that every drop of water, with 
w'hich I was well splashed, left a mass of salt u]K>n me 
as it dried.* My guide pointed out several holes, through 
some of which springs of water, probably fresh, gushed 
up, while through others one might sink, horse and all. 
into the soft mud below. A few small stones of the cause¬ 
way appeared above the water, but completely covered 
with saline incrustations, as was also a column at the east 
end, which marked the commencement of the pass. In the 
same way every little bit of wood, or dirt, or stone, soon 
becomes covered with the salt; and I at first mistook some 
blocks of stone just visible above the water’s edge, for 
lofty columns, until I found out that their elongation was 
only the effect of the mirage. 

The salt procured from this lake is a government 
monopoly, for which Hadji .Ali Pacha of Koniych pays 
the Porte 26 purses a-year, or 130/., and sells it again to 
other parties for 34 purses, or 170/. It is obtained at four 
different places, called khans, at each of which is a collector 
to receive the money; these arc—1. Kodj llissar, from 
whence Ak Serai and the country to the east is supplied ; 
2. Bash Khan, to the north, six hours off, for Angora, and 
the country towards Brusa; 3. Taushanose, and 4. Yau- 

* Fit oil BiMljrm at llilt ult water, »*t AjtfWfHlii, Notr E. 
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liiea. a. good authorities give J-ojE as the masculme of A 

dJUjiE, ifi'ltieEi vvonld be very irregular. 

* j ^ -rf 

IlI!sr^ br Adjectives of the form ^vlien used ns sub' 

stantives, retain the diptote iuflftction; e.g. tt/effc)- (properly 
vlfKKVfh, a«7j), a sfsrpetit (prop. siofip land (prop. 

motited), ^dajl a mt/e, ^cwiej'-cOMfje, « tj-acl of land 

KfUhctit herbage. 

(S') Adjectives of tlia foim ^vhicli the fern, is yUi u 

(§ 29dj as O'j^p f' But those of which the 

feiUK 15 (§ rein, a) are tnptote j aa. i^Ujo, f. AlUju, a boon 

rjjwtpanioii .—Adjectives of the form ^ triptote^ their fem. 

being formed by adding *— (g 2953 rent a); as f’ 3 j1s:j.p^ 

Kniii. a. Adjectives of tlie form f. ?Lra. rare. The 

If 

principal examples in the language are: jJjWl Itaving b large /lit tetd 

-gr'4.H □r'b’' ^ 4^4^ 

(of a gheep); angry; st^ingly hot; hot; Q 

4 rP-'^ ^ -f * ^ 

taU and ehnder; e^pase^l to the s^mi^ eat/mg i?i the 

^ i -r f J fS-H 

/orenoon (j^^oip^!) ; and dry^ vnthered; ili>* 

4 .H a j- ^ If £d r' 

sfjtptd^ ig?tOra?it; //^in^ sleruia?’; i^Uii-o sucJciTig (sheep or 

cows) cui (/ gtvcdj, "mean, vde; stupkt, stolid; a boan 

4 r 4 r' 

coinpanion; o]r^ C/aistian. Some of tliestj Imwever, liave also 

p.-.-.- p..*j JriH- f -.■■'* J I''n’f ’ I 

the foi'm or OJ ^ uW' J 

■S^4-j i ^ a j' 3r ^ J- »^4j 

^ UxL.^^ Or ^ j ^ The liVOrd may 

1 j 9 P J 

perhaps be meiioly a mistake for or 

Hem. b* so utid so^ sueJt and suilt ft on^i mairos irregularly j) 

Ln the feminine [because it tafces the place of a proper uaine 

(•=. »)■ 

{f} The inasculine numerals as mere abstract numbm; c,e. 

.H ^ rfjf JP f 

djujl S is the double of 4 ; A-*». ,,>< 

d is e&ore than 5 by owe, 

,r J ^ i J- 

(^ Distributive numerals of the form 5 JU? and (§ 333); 
as iW and ^H?P by and three by three. 
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uhanosc^ which two letter jilaccs, to the «outh, supjtly 
Koniych, Ak ShcheCj llg'tun, and Afioin Kora ITissar. 
The price at which it h sold is extremely moderate, being 
only 40 paros^ or one piastre^ for an arrabali-load, gene-' 
rally drawn by two bullocks j 10 paras for a horse, muloj or 
caiuel'load; and six paras for an ass’s load. 

It is probable that the perfect state of saturation in which 
I found the water of this lake may be yjartly owing to the 
great evaporation a hich takes place at this period of the 
year* when the streanis fVoiri the surrounding hills are nearlv 
dry; for Mr. Ainsworth, who afterwards visited it at a much 
earlier season, does not scctn to have found the water so 
salt. There is another circum stance of eonsidemble into* 
rest in a geological point of view* which 1 will hriefly allude 
to here* viz.* the apparent connection between the rock-salt 
deposits and the red sandstone formation* both here and in 
Pontus* which 1 visited last year* ao nearly resembling the 
conditions under which rock-salt is found in England, and 
other parts of Eorope. 1 have little doubt that it will 
hereafter be shown that the red sandstone formation of 
Kodj Hissar belongs to the Bame system as the red sand¬ 
stone rocks* containing mines of mck-sall, between Veuz- 
gatt and Angora. 

Another interesting fact connected ^v^th the geology of 
this neighbourhood is the occurrence of a moss of grey 
granite in the casllc-hill, behind the town, which has pro¬ 
truded itself through the red and brown sandstones; eleva¬ 
ting them into an anticlinal jH>sition. and sending forth 
tiuiueruus small Elam onto us veins into the adjacent rock* 
thereby affording additional evidence of the posterior form¬ 
ation of the granite. 

hriday, July Id.—The camclij at length ajtpearcd* after 
considerable delay, 1 was amused at the originality of 
Mafi3t’& mode of counting, as he paid for the five horses. 
The distance to Sari Karaman was fourteen hours, and his 
object was to prove to the owners that fourteen times five 
were -jeventy* they wanting more money. First he began 
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.A (»;) The grammatical paradigms formed from the root when 
used without the article as a sort of definite proper names. For 

example: y *5 fotm) iif'al, {used) as an adjective, 

.. t».m , , , t ftit 

is declined vnthout Unrein (e.g. red ); W-'i 

AiVi {tJie form) df'al, when it is an indefinite noun, is declined 

* «£' *f ' * * c ^ t: * * * 

tcitk thiuTm (e.g. tremor, Jj^l a hawk) ; 

^^0 measure of faUta and *i^ba* is fa'la and 'if^ai. But if we 
B say *9 {"oeord qf the form) 'afal, 

which is an adjective, is declined without Unwin, we must employ the 

nunation, because Ji>^, in the sense of each, every, requires an indefinite 
word after it in the genitive; and so in other cases. 

[(d) The diminutives of all diptote nouns, as with the 
exception of the softened diminutives (§ 283) and of those that are 
derived from the distributive numerals of the form JUi (§ 333), as 


t Isaac, 

* 


C 0 . Many proper names ; viz. 

(a) Foreign names of men, as Abraham, 

Joseph, David; excepting such as consist of three 
letters, the second of which has ^^zma or is a litera productionis, as 

Noah, l»y Lot. 

(fi) Proper names which end in ^lif mak$ftra (compare a, y and 
h, fi) and 51if mfemdiida (compare a, P and b, a), whether Arabic or 

D foreign; as John, or •Adiyd, Zachari(di, 

ya7a, IMld, Suhnd. 

(y) Proper names in 0 '-, whether Arabic or foreign; as 
CroUfan (a tribe), v>l^ *Othman, Nd^dn, Sufydn, 

Solomon, Jmrdn {*Amram), [with the exception of 

those that were originally common nouns of the forms JUi and 

* 1 * * t' -x * ' * f * 

ijyjd, as a-^d 
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with the teTis> which he counted on his ten, twenty, 

thiTtVr forty, fifty: he then told the fours in the same way, 
four, eight, twelve, sixteen, twenty, ** There/" said he, 
*' don"t you sec fifty and twenty make seventy 

Leaving our konak soon after eight wc ascended the 
ravine behind the town, along the banka of a s^trentn w hieh 
waters the gardena of Kodj Hissar; between the second 
and third mile I visited a remarkable rock on the lop of the 
hills to the right, which had the appearance of being around 
lower, although the auriji declared it was a single stone, 
which 1 found to be correct. It was a square mass of rock 
eighteen or twenty feet high, cut out of the solid stratuin of 
horizontal limestone, refioinlding the lacustrine formation of 
the central plains, which here capped the hills to a con 
siderable thickness, and formed a broad platform round this 
singular rock, 1 could discover no inscription upon them, 
but the surface on the top was cut into numerous hues and 
squarea. 

As ivo descended to the valley I found a bed of white 
saccharine gy]33uin, or alabaster, in the brown sandstone 
underlying the horizontal limestone ; this white stone may 
have been one of the prod nets for w-hich Strabo informs 
ua Cappadocia was celebrated.* On reaching the valley 
we passed a buriaUground containing several handsome 
columns. Higher up we came upon a small plain with many 
Turcoman tents, and saw some of their w'umen washing at 
a fountain by the roadside. They wore a singular kind of 
head-dress, formed of several rows of silver cuius, partly 
covering the side of the face like the wings of a Grecian 
helmet. One of them had a curious jiair of earrings j a 
large ring w’^as passed through the lobe of the oar, to w'hich 
were fastened eight or nine iron pins four or five inches long, 
a piece of nioncy being attached to the end of each pin, 

* LiU. G. 1. p. O lO. Ai^Tvi i«w: rkiw ■■i 

wKnrin TjCi CirflatfiJlT ¥^i T*™ ii^ir^r ’■Eli' Si 

Mi Xli*u tlLlfoTi ^r-M ZC*" mMtrMf rmif " fuyiXwf 
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■fr ■ ■ 

(S) Proper names whioli resemble in form the verbal forms A 
and J!«, or any of the persons of the Imperfect; as hammar, 

j ■> j ^ 

Jerm^iUm, /Jorib^ ju>j Y^sid, YMfi:iir, 

/CMfmttr {Palmyra)! Tafflib^ TuJnd^iJ't 

J ^ J- 

Yti9‘a>m{l. 

(^) Common nouns of the feminine gender, consisting of more 

q- > J- 

tlian tliree letters, when used as proper names; e.g^ Vj-^ ^ scoi-pi&ji, B 

I ^ a r 

(a man^G name). 

(C) Proper names which end in t—, whether masenline or feml- 

■t i -r ± ' , J.'J 

nine; as iCs Fatima (a woman)^ {a woman)^ 


Talkt^ 5jM5 Ktttad^ (men). [Fem. proper names in Ol keep 
tlieir tfeiiwiiij! fus oUjil gem. gen. acc. oLjj^h 

f f -r Jl 

Dialectic forms are gen. acc. and even 

(ij) Fern, proper naines> Avliich do not end in but are cither of 0 
foreign origin, or consist of more than three letters> Or, thcmgh 
consisting of only three letters, are trisyliable^ owing te tlieir middle 

radica,! having a vowel; e.g. GvrV^ 

ZMnib, Satay, ji-i Ihlljtre (as t!ie name of a pat’ 

tioular part of hell).^Bnt fem. proper names whieli consist of only 
three lettem, the second of whicli haa ^zma,. may be either diptote 

J > 

or tKptote (though the former is pKsferred); as or Jlijid^ 

jtcj or Jjr> Didd. D 

(^) Proper names, which, are actually or seemingly derived from 
common substantives or adjectives; especially masculine names of tlus 

form Jji (from ^Omar,jAj dfmem, t/ts 

pUiJiet S€iiur}i,J^ /ii/atna; and feminine names of tbeform 

Jlii (from iUli), asjfllii Katant^ 

the e!i», B^Hih (a name of >lckka). These latter, however, liavc 
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Six or seven miles above Kodj IliEsar the grotiiMl has 
covered wkh Imuldersof granite anil of trachyte; the former 
resembled that above dcaerihitl, and was apparently tle^^ 
rived from a high ridgo of serrated hills in front At 
every step the country bceaiiie more barren; rugged peaks 
reac on cither side, at the foot of which a few springs 
burst forth, but Ikeing soon al^sorhcd in walerino^ small 
tUitchcB of ground, they were unable to form a streanv. 
Soon after twelve, and at about the tenth mile, we reached 
the summit of the granitic ridge, trending from SJE. to 
NA\,, where it probably marked the limits between the 
ancient provinces of Galatia and Cajipadociai we crossed 
it obliquely from W. to E. 

1 halted hero for a haroinetrical observation, the result 
of wbieh was, det- therm. ^7^ 5, barom. 25,57-1 inches, atl. 
therm. 5, giving an elevation of 45^6 feet above the 
sea. As we descended on the other side, the charaetcr of 
the country was rapidly changed i muny springs rose on 
the hill side, flowing N-lj. tow'ards the Halys j the grass 
was green and plentiful, the soil from the degradation of 
the igneous rocks seemed fertile, and trees and gardenB 
appeared on the hills and in the valleys beneath ns. One 
of the guides pointed out Kir Shehcr, about fifteen miles 
off to the E+bJ^E. The road led over a succesaion of 
hdls stretching down to the N.E. frtmi the granitic range 
on our right; and, notwithstanding the elevation we had 
attained, the heat w as very oppressive. I'he theraiomcter 
in toy holbters at two p.m, was 9S\ 

Our course had been due west since w'c crossed the 
mountains* until a quarter before three, when we turned 
S, and ascended the hills on the right in search of the 
yaila ofBoghaz Ktoul* w hich* after an ascent of two miles* 
we at length reached near the top of the chain. The 
camels, with the baggage, did not arrive for two hours, 
during which time 1 rested with the Bey or chief in one of 
his large black tents. At six 1 retired to my own, in which 
I observed the bftroin. 26-206* alt, therm. 8‘J^ detached 
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A more iisuaJly and correctly the form J and are wholly indeclinable; 
as>Ux5, ZafCir (a city),^Ui thefemals 

hyama, death, tear, jAj\ a year of famine. 

Rem. a. Words of the form of which the last letter is r, 
as tJie female hyama, Hadar (a star in the Centaur), are 

almost invariably indeclinable, even in the dialect of those Arabs 
B who in other cases use the form JUi. 

i ^ J 

Rem. 6, Besides being used as proper names, the forms Jai 
and Jlii are often employed as vocatives, in terms of abuse; e. g. 

C 0 improbe / f. b 0 scdeste I f. W > 

^ 0 vilis ! f. C. 

• » i ^ t 

Rem. e. In compound proper names of the class called 
I »' 

(§ 264), the first word is usually not declined at all, and the 
C second follows the diptote declension; nom. «iXJbu, 

3 t ^ * r • f ^3»3* ^ 

gen and acc. aLJLju.>Vv-® 1;* Each word may, 

however, be declined separately, the second being in the genitive, 
and the first losing the t^wTn because it is defined by the second 

(see § 313, foil.); nom. ’Ziyyamm, yjy\j, gen. • 

» 3 ^ 3 ^ * 

etc. The proper tuime admits of three 


acc. 

^ 9 ^ 9 ^ .9 9 ^ 9 ^ 9 ^ 

forms, for we may say ; or 

D And acc. (like >Ziyyx^, ^Z>yyx ^); or ^^JJLc 

f f f 33 3 3 * 

in all three cases (like jj3jy\f \.—Proper names of men ending 
in Ajj are wholly indeclinable; as Aj^ioJu, 

* [Tim kunya is sometimes considered os a single compound noun. 

3t 3 ^33* X S ^ 3 3 

A letter of the Prophet begins ^ i>« 

(]^Q,ik L 5), some Kor’&n readers read in Sur. cxL, yt tjJ %:uJ, 

^ ^ J # d ^ ^ t jt 4 0 9 0 0 9 

and well known are ^Ib ^ and C>^ 

Compare Bel&dorT CO, last L and BaidAwI ii. 421, 1. 10. D. G.] 
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Hsu. d. Proper nnmes^ ’when used indejinit^ly [as is al’ways A 
the Crtse when they are empLoyed in the dual or plumljj are 

J J \6 S J 

naturally declined ’with tfenwin; . as mewiy an 

^ j- p j-Pbp -Pi- ^ if 

Ahndtam have / met jojL ^ j> JJj and eacit 

period hm iie peovHar Adam and Ev&\ \ and so 'r^j 

J >?■ '' 

K H-KH- H-JX H-PH- ^ 

iu ^Lli5j ^Iawj There is, howeverj a doubt aa 

i ' f Sr f .jlV 

J w 

to the admissibility of the mrf in the form Jjtslf 

■P fS^fT 

The or reaaons why a noun B 

i& debarred from taking the t^mvin, are usually reckoned by the 
gTanimarians to be nine in number j vis. iftr bevtiff a ^nrc^&r 

. . . i''* ■'*'' 

jtamA f t in hei^ an- ad^eotive / ^ 0:^ 1 ’* M its heitiff a Jorei{f7i 

worrf/ iis being a compound of cums j 

UaJU si^Ul i£e being neceseaniiy femimne fm^n 

^ f. J i J ^ 

or rnettninff; 'ispjUJI '.AJyi tiff ending m 

Uls iei'niination j w/«c7t ressTiddis the Jhminine ierminsdion Jl_j C 
(Oj Lj^ bt-pjfc tiff oeiTig rt piurai- of a form which 

J- J ^ 

does not occm- in the language ae a eingular (e.g. moegues^ 

la-mpSt for there is no singular noun of the form or 

^.,P -r* f D.HJA 

-f [_3Jl inrned _/rOFTt one farm 

into anothei^ (as j^t ’which is JjjtWt-j,, or tranEformedt from j-*Le, 

^ ^ <ys ^ As J S S 9 Asi J a S 

or^UftS, which ig Alyjuti from d^l3)j aud Jix^l Qfj its resembling 

inform a part of the verb. Any ti™ or more of these causes in R 
combination prevent a noun fi'om being declined with tenwTn j. &g. 

} ^ s st-s s J st J i ^ r 

(1) a^^qjUJt + tbe termination as Hcnc* ’wo say 

if we derive this name from the radical ^_t ,^; but if we 

^ J- j-AH j ix^jr 

derive it from it la triptote, (2) + w-«^j^b 

tiss As s sis J- s _ is ss 

as AXAa>4- (3) a-ufrJut(1 + (^^) finm and 

J ^ J- ■f-b.H.H ;i>di 

meaning^ as U; (jfl) UoJJ ^ ^ meaning but not- in form^ 
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The weather had Iwen sultry all day ; a thunder slora, was 
gathering on the hills to the south; and a ttirlfic hurricane 
swn burst upon the canvas village. In an instant tieveral 
of the large tents « erc levelled, and Hafiz Agha was buried 
under one in which he had been enjoying his pipe. Mine 
was filled with dust and dirt, and I expected every moment 
It would l>e blown away. ThQK was not much rain, the 
fitorm having apparently passed along the top of the hills 
to the south. I loo?ied out of my tent during its greatest 
Violence, when, after having secured my barometer, 1 
expected It to be demolished, and could see nothing but 
the great tent near me, levelled to the ground, and Dimitri 
hammering at the tent-pegs to windward to secure them - 
the others were all obscured by thick qlouda of dust. ThJ 
storm Listed about twenty mldutes. and then cleared up 
as suddenly as it had come on, and all the damage was 
speedily made^ good. At seven p. m, the thermometer 

naa fallen to 7S^ and the barometer rose to 26-274 att 
therm. 74 5. ' 


aturday July 15—Thekbodja or sdioolmaster of the 

^ mentioned some niins 

^ ed Ljch Ayak (Three Prongs), hctvccn Kir Sheher and 
ISeinb Shehcr. ou a mountain called Bo^ Dagh, with a 
kiosk and numerous pillars, hut they were too far off for me 
to visit. We started soon after six, and, after crossinc^ a 
deep ravine, descended the hills to the east, on which granite 
i-ocks abounded both as boulders and cn On our 

left was the extensive plain of Ak Bounar Ova, which we 
reached at eight. It extends from S.E. to X.W., and is 
funded on the N.E. by another range of hills eailcd 
Benirgan l^ynd which is the Halys. We passed many 
Hocks of sheep and goats, and large benk of cattle 
gracing on it, belonging to the Turcoman village of Ak 
Ifoutiar (White Spring). On reaching the centre of the 

W N W wclbpaved road running from 

. to E.S.E., along which wc continued to the E.S.E. 
tor some way. It was a causeway formed of small stones 

VOL, ir, 
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partly coTcred. over* and probably marked ihc Imc of one 
of the ancient roads* perbaps that from Ancyra to Arche- 
laia and Tyana. Suleiman Agba, my Kodj Hissar gr«ide, 
whom I found extremely intelligent, said that the plain 
extended without any intervening hills to the salt lake, and 
that the road led from Bash Khan and Pacha Dagh to the 
NAV,, to Nemb Sheher and Ak Serai to the S.E. Ba»h 
Khan, we have already seen, is at the northern extremity of 
the lake, and Pacha Dagh may perhajja represent the Par¬ 
nassus of the Jerusalem itinerary. 

At haif'past nine, near the middle of the plain, wc reached 
a spring of mnddy water called Ak Bounar. Hero our 
course changed to S,E* for Bcvcral miles, and we passed 
through a large burial-ground near the spring, in which 
w'erc many columns, blocks of marble* and cornices. Four 
miles and a half further we had a small village on the right* 
near which the ground was well cultivated and irrigated; 
and at half-past eleven we reached a remarkable table-land 
extending across the plain. The upper beds of this hill 
consisted of volcanic sand or peperite, like that near Ak 
Serai, the upper portion being hard and compact* while 
that below w-as extremely soft. Many large caves have 
been excavated along the sides of this hill ip the friable 
atone, while the bard bed above is admirably calculated to 
foimi the roofing. Some of them are very extensive and 
intricate, with long galleries leading from one to the other, 
and containing niches in the sides, w hich appeared to have 
been burving-placea, and may have been afterwards need 
as habitations in the time of Christian pcrsectitions. They 
now serve as winter dwellings for Kurds and other wan¬ 
dering tribes* who often find refuge in them from the pursuit 
of the Turks, After crossing the table-1 and w'o saw more 
eaves as we descended into the valley on the other side, 
Suleiman said that they extended all through the hill nearly 
a mile across. 

At half-past twelve we crossed a small stream Hewing 
north, down a narrow plain on the left* it escapes behind 
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as ; (7) in form btU not in meaning, as 

(>vhich^ though feminine in form, yet is the name of a man). 

J - 

# ^ j3 ^ ^9^ 

Except feminine proper names of the form Jjii, in e, g. (4) ^L^JUJI 

j3 «’ t » »»^ 


B 


+ Cjj> 'HH' (®) + Jjjdl, as (6) + 

9^ 9 99^ 99 9 9 ^9 

apijisM, os Petrus. .Except the case of and similar 

names in c, a. (7) + Jjui)t, as which is J^jubP from 

^9^0^ 9^ 9 9 99 ^ 9 ^ ^ 9 ^ 9St 9 ^9^ 

or which is from Ol^ljup^. (8) A-i-pyi + 

^ 9^9^ 0 9 0 

the termination jjl—, in adjectives of the form fern. 

ftw ,* *‘* * * * , ,. . , if»i 

(9) <uAoyi + JbuJI Ci>> adjectives of the form Jjiil. 


310 . Nouns ending in or \L, for or ^ (§§ 213 and 
245), which follow the first declension, and those in (j*— and C, for 

9 ^ 

which follow the second (§ 309, a, y] 0, ; c, fi), retain in the 

oblique cases the termination of the nominative, so that their declen¬ 
sion is only virtual (jj>jj^), not expressed or external (JaIL). 

C Eg. UoP for j-aa, ^-ot, and \y-es .; for C5*“J» > 

for and 

311 . Nouns ending in for oxy-(^ 167, b, )S, and the 

9 ^ ^ 

Paradigms of the Verb, Tab. XVIII.) and or (see the same 
Tab. and § 218), have the same termination in the nom. and gen., but 
in the acc. U- (according to § 166, a). Eg. jlA for JjlA, acc. 

f p * •' .f ^ * It* i •> «*J 

D >1; for acc. \t 0 }j; ^ for acc. for 

acc. for acc. tor 

9 9^9 ^ ^ ^ 

* 9^9^^ 

acc. W»; (verbal adj.) for acc. ^ (verbal^j.) 

* ' * ' 
for acc. 

t ^ * • 

312 . All plurals of the second declension, which ought regularly 
to end in , for , follow in the nom. tJie first declension instead 
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9 

of tho second^ and aubatitute — (for ^j-). They moreover retain, A 

according to § 31 i, the same termination in the genit,, and con¬ 
sequently follow the first declension in that case too; but in the acCr 

they I'exnain true to the second declensionj and have ij’— E-g. 
p!ni\ lioin, and gen, for (instead of aCC, ; 

^ ^ ' I ^ 

fa^ i 

pint, noiu, and gen. o**? fi^T u^bL-s (instead of ace. 

f f' ' 

iAUrf I plnr, nom, and gen. for (instead of 1> 


IT TAe Decienewii of Nom\&. 


31 3. Undefined aouua become dahned: 1- by prefixing the 

article ,Jt; 3. (*) by adding a noun in the genitive, or (6) by adding 
a pronominal sufhx. 


[H-EU. Only proper names and words used ns proper names are 
in themselves definite (§ 309, S, ij, voL ii, § 78); if, therefore^ they 

■ ■ ■ ^ HP ^ 

are not originally appellatives (as properly beaiUi/td} 

they never have the article, unless they ba used svs generic nouns 

It S J j flJ ^ 

(as in ^ SODj c, rem. ff), Jj’^t t/isfrd ^eid .—A 

* ■ 11 T —^ ^^Sr- ^ ^ 

ueiilied noun is miled or i^.?>X4 means dsf^iin^), an 

a 3j -fl a ji 

undefined noun orinaans imd^Jined)J] 


314 . If an undefined ivoLin be defined by the article, the following D 
cases arisa 

(ff) If it belongs to the first declenaon, it loses the t^uwlu. 

f J a ^ f ^ J ^x- ^ t J e,r 

Nom. a > f 

fAfl «i*n. ^l-ffasan. the cit^. the chaste the men, 

Gen, 

^ ^ ^ x-x xPX X J-tX X X H x 

AcC. ■ ii ‘> i 1 1 rti.nfc fl ll 

Ue.m. The final \ of the act, disappears along with the tfijiwm. 


JW-jl' 


CuAt. xriv.{ 


SAUl KARA3kfAN. 


243 


the tabtc^land from which wc had just dc9cot1dc^d^ and then 
falls into the Kizil Irmak* Soon after this we began ascend¬ 
ing tho hills on oor kftt and at one p.». reached Sari Kara- 
man* conskting only of a few cottages besides tho Waiwodak 
honak^ Hero I found two chieftaLns, the uoo a Turcomaii 
Bey, tho head of his tribcj a t&U and hnndsonic man^ Like 
moat of his peoplej, and Like them also fond of a gay and 
gaudy dress^ in which red was the predominant colour i the 
other was the Agha appointed by the Pacha of Koniych ; 
he received mo in hia konak, and installed me lu a comfort¬ 
able room. About three f,m, another violent tornado camo 
on which fdicd every place with dust and dirt; after which 
I had to endure the tedious formalities of a visit from my 
two hosts^ and a train of inquisitive followers. One of 
thcHir however, mentioned the existence of very extensive 
ruins at a jdace called Sonarik, six hours north of Koniych, 
with many inscriptions and sarcophagi. Amongst other 
curiosities in the neighbourhood, I was told that at Tatlar, 
my next halting-place, a remarkable bonk full of writing 
Was kept in a great care near the village, and could not be 
carried away. Tradition recorded that dreadful misfortunes 
had. befallen, and would befall, whoever should attempt to 
remove it, and that the book would invariably find its way 
back again the next day. 

The nearest point of the Kizil Irmak w'as said to bo two 
hours and a half (or between seven and eight miles) dktaut 
from hence, Ak Semi eight hours^ Nemb Shcher nine, and 
Kir Shcher five* 

Sunday, July 16 ,—Again the horses came without pack- 
saddles, and 1 was kept waiting several hours while camels 
ivcre sent for. The Turcomaus of this district, like their 
Cappudociao predecessors of old, arc great breeders of horses, 
which, of course, they sell as soon as possible to other parts 
of the country, keeping the mares only at home; these 
they ride, but no vet use as beasts of burthen ; when, 
thorefute. the neighbouring villagers were ordered to pro¬ 
cure me the means of going away, they sent nothing but 

R 2 
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A (5) If it belongs to the second declension, it assumes the ter¬ 
minations of the first, and becomes triptote. 


Nom. 

• (S ^ 


tJte black (m.). 

the black (£). 

the nobles. 

Gen. 

s ^ 


Acc. 

a ^ 


(c) If it be a plur. sanus fern., it loses the t^nwln. 


Nom. oOG^I 


* * t 


B 

the dctt-knesses. the creatures. the believing {women). 
Gen. Acc. 

Rsn. a. The plur. sauus moso. and the dual undergo no change 

^ ^ Se ^ ^ ^ St ^ 

when the article is prefixed; as those tofu> beat, 

the two men, gen. acc. 

Reu. b. Nouns ending in _ drop the t^nwin and resume their 
C original as from^lj, from from 

from ^ 13*1 (see g 311, 312). 

315. If a noun in the genitive is appended to an undefined noun, 
the following changes are produced. 

(a) The singulars and broken plurals of both declensions are 
declined in the same way as if they were defined by the article 
(§314). 

I .• * * •(«.• tr»t ^ i , 

Nom. 4&t 

D the booh of God. the lowest part of the earth, the men qf the city. 
Gen. 

Acc. 



jilj 

4X11 ^11 


' i » *.• * f 

Nom. Ol3^JlaU«Jt 

i * 

f. 

the wonders qf creation. 

every day. 

Gen. 

• .Ayi ^ 

Acc. c>li 3 Aite.«h 

s ^ 
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TASH UHVI.KR* 


[CHlf. ILIT. 


and these withttut patk-aaddlea, so thftt they were 
perfectly oselesa. Those I saw were neat, though sroalh attd 
generally activcj and were followed by their j'oung foals. 

Wc got off about TioDQj with most unusual weather : a hot 
and oppressive siiinoom from the south mlsed thick clouds 
of dust, and there was thunder on the hills, hut only a 
few drops of min fell* and it cleared up before evening. 
As we descended into the valley the ground was covered with 
boulders and angular fragments of granite* trap^groensloiip* 
and red jasper. Our road continued for several miles over 
an undulating touatry* rising towards a ridge ofhille in front* 
W'hich connected those on the right with the granitic mouii-^ 
tains ou the left. 

Between eight and nine miles from Sari Karaman wc 
reached the head of the valley, and descended into a deep 
ravine* hounded on each side by steep and rugged syenitic 
rocks* in the midst of which the small and picturesque village 
of Tash Dcvler (Stone Camels) was on our left. Through 
this ravine fiowed a streani to the north, on the east hank of 
which the roc]:s assumed a redder hue* and were much 
larger grained. After ascending the opposite side of the 
ravine* we entered a bleak undulating country'* sloping 
gently towards the N.E., and at tho twelfth mile passed 
round the foot of an insulated hdl* consisting chiefly of 
granite* which appeared to have risen up through beds of 
trap and greenstone. 

Several caves were pointed out to me in the neigh¬ 
bouring hills; and as we advanced numerous masses and 
pebbles of black vesicular lava were lying on the surface 
of the ground, miied up with other rocks and boulders 
of igneous origin: I was not prepared to expect here evi¬ 
dences of such recent volcanic action. The angular frag¬ 
ments nf basalt increased as we advanced* until* at a 
quarter before five* we came in sight of the hills on the 
opposite side of the deep valley of Tatlar* rising in a 
striking manner to an elevated plateau, capped with a 
thick bed of basalt * numorouB eaves and tombs were 


Cb.4P. 3lI.it. ] 


T.^TL.^R, 
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exc-avRted in the soft lieds benesth^ oq both sides of the 
vlllnge^ The ticw became still more striking as we de¬ 
scended into the ravine, where the horizonLally stratified 
while bods proved to be volcanic sand, or pumiceous tuff, 
while the cHfFs on the N.E. were capped with basalt, which, 
in many places, has fallen dowm in consequence of the de¬ 
gradation of the softer rock. I waa much struck with one 
detached conical hill, standing in advance nf the cliff, and 
in which caves and tombs were cut, while the village itself, 
farther to the right, was picturesquely situated on the face 
of the rocks, amidst the caves and nnisses of fallen basalt. 
The ruins of an old enstle, wdth its mouldering svalls and 
towers, seemed to totter on the cblf above. 

Soon after five we crossed the stream, flowing over huge 
boulders of the basalt, and ascended to the village by a 
steep road over these chaotic fragments, amongst which 
the houses are partly built the nest, being excavated in 
the rock, are scarcely visible. Altogether the appeaiance 
of the place was very cxtraordinaryii and well adapted for 
the marvellous tales 1 had heard respecting the mysterious 
book. The room in which 1 was lodged was excavated out 
of the solid rock, with an artificinl front built before it. On 
entering, 1 heard strange subterranean noises, which, on 
looking about, and finding a small narrow aperture at the 
back of the room, opening downwards, I ascertained pro¬ 
ceeded from a dark cave ImjIow, equally hollowed out of the 
rock* and nsed as a stable. My first inquiries were respect¬ 
ing the book, and the cave in which it was said to be kept; 
I was again assured of its existence, and told that 1 could 
see it* hut WLis strongly entreated by Hafiz not to touch it* 
for he said he was answerable to the Elchi Bey at Constan¬ 
tinople for my safety. He then pretended that he would 
not let me go until 1 had given him a regular certiheate, 
to prove* in case of accident, that he had done everything 
ill his |HJwer to dissuade me from entering the cave. liVhen 
[ had ceinpUed with his request, he left me to iny kismet, 
or fate, witli all the iodilFerence possible—the fact being 


§ 315] II. The Soun, A. Suh&t. S Adj,- — DsgI. of Def. A^c>u?iff. 24£) 

Rem. a. The ivords a, father, a brother^ a A 

in-ltm, and less frequently ^jjb a ihitifff after n^etting the tfenwTn^ 
lengthen the precetling voweh 


Norn. 

it 

^ f 


I j- 

for 

4^1 

etc. 

Gen. 


t 

LS^b 



for 


etc. 

Acc* 


uLi, 



for 

^ i: 

vb 

etc.* 


The word ji, ths oumsr or jsM^sssm* of n thing^ which is alwnye 
connected with a following suhstantive in the genitive^ has in the ^ 

■ '' ■ P ■! 

g*n. in the acc. 1i i whilst jSAhs (Amm. DIS), which is ■ 

used ins^tead. of or makes either: 

Nom. Oen. Acc. ^; 

or: lit- 

Reu, i. Proper names of the fii-at declension lose their ttuwlu, 
when followed by the word ^jjI in a genealogical series; os ■_^ 


* The Same is the case in tho other Semitic languages j see Coinp. C 
Or, p, 142 seq ,—In ArEkbic the ahort vowels aie used dialecticaUjj ag 

in the verge^^Al^ W* i>-y ojIj *Adi 

/«w imitated his fitfLer in <md whoever t^'ies to resemble Iti$ 

father, dose 'ftoi do loronq; where we find rfolj and ajl for 

al^t. Some of the Arabs eniploy the forms vi, etc., in all tlie three 
cQijes [ui being, according bo some lex.icogi'aphers a dial. var. of 
Oomp. vol. ii. ^ 39, a, nem. a], as in tlie vurse UJLj jkl Ul^l tjlj Ul^l (^1 


_*rt qH verily their (the family's) <md their faiJier^s D 

father hare ‘i-eached in glory tltair liTtiii; wliere the fii*ftt 

is the accus- after jjjl, and the second libt the genit., instead of b^l, 
whilst laLbLf stands by poetic license (in this case for 

[The genuineness of this verse is not free from suapicieii. Comp, 
Hfbldeke in J^eit&ehr. D. G\ xtix. 32h] 

t Witli these latter forms [which are employed only in connexion 
with a following pronoun or noun in the gfiiiitive]| compare i]i HeU 
nBj oonstr, with suflSx 

w. 


32 
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EXTENSIVE. CAVF5. 


[CuAr^ jiuv. 


that lie was only anxious abodl bimBcir^ II* pjocured two 
old men to show mo the vr^j, and borrowed some large 
wax torches from the mosque to light us into the rceossea 
of the cavem. 

Leaving the village, we proceeded doivn the ravme aloug 
the foot of the cllOT, to the end of the table-land, when 
we aseended the talus to the caves cut m the iXH:k9 above, 
many of them, being arranged in regular floors one above 
the other, are at such a height that they cannot be ap‘ 
proached from without; 1 afterwards ascertained that they 
W'ere reached by narrow' chimneys and flights of stej^s cut 
in the centre of the rock. At length the guides halted to 
light their torches, and 1 followed them by several winding 
passages into the very centre of the hill, until we reached 
the celebrated cave, consisting of three aparLments, and 
containing several niches and tombs cut in the side walls. 
The middle apartmeot was the largest i in the centre of it 
two small natural altars of rock were left sttuidimr. on one 
of w hich was lying the book 1 was in search of It W'as a 
Greek Mcnologlon on parchment, much worn and damaged, 
and apparently of the twelfth or thirteenth centurv. On 
examining the black and smoky walls, 1 perceived that they 
hful been painted over with figures of saints in uldEy^aotinc 
style: one figure* m annonr, and covered w'ith a coat of mail, 
was probably intended for St. George of Cappadocia; the 
w'alLs were also covered with writings in modem Greek, by 
persona who had lately visited the ydace, besides a few in 
Armenian characters. No Greeks reside in Tatkr, but 
they visit it in great numbers from distant parts. 

On quitting the cave I explored some of the other 
excavations, and, entering the lower ones, wits able to 
asceod to an upper tier by the same kind of chimney 
which 1 had seen in the caves near Euldur. The insulated 
conical hill before mentioned w as excavated in the same 
manner, eontaimng several chainbx-rs and a])artmcnt£ one 
above the other, the largest of which Imd evidently been a 
cha]jeb 
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A ^ CH> Mtthammad, the son of 6afar^ the 

son of Hdlid^ the son of }fxiJuiminad. On the elision of the I in 
oJl, see § 21, h. 

% • 

Kem. c. Instead of a daughter^ vie may use, when a 

genitive follows, the form i;/l. [The latter was formerly preferred, 

except at the beginning of a sentence. The form occurs in 
the Kor'an (Sur. Ixvi. 12) and often in old Mas.] 


(h) The dual loses the termination O- 
B Nom. two sUtoes <f the sultan came; t 

^ ^ «r I 4# 

to US belong the two holy temples qf God. 


U 


Gen. >>~5 y^U AaJJo ^>^1 ^ y^ he learned and 

y ^ * S 


transmitted (traditions, poems, etc.) from the two * Abu Bhkrs, 
(viz. *Ahu Bhkr) ‘ibn Talha and (^Abu J3ehr) *ibn Kassum 
(see § 299, rcra. h). 


f t ^ 


i tie 


Acc. *^1; I saw the two female slaves qf my father. 


C Hem. If an Kilif coiyunctionis follows the oblique cases of the 

dual, the final ^ takes a k^ra instead of a ^jnna; ns Oj^ 

^ ^ i* • 

passed by the two feniale slaves of Ow king (see 
^ 19 and 20, c); |^aJ» tJvt iioo mansims are the 

extremities (nails) of tlw camel’s hoofs. 


(c) The plumlis 8anu.s loses the tenuiuation O- 


t* ^»t j.t f i 

D Noin. *sU^l the soiis qf the king came;drawing 

their swords. 


x*t»^ i «'« 

Gen. vU*91 example, or wasming, for those who are 

possessed of intelligence (see § 302, rom. c). 

Acc. I saw the king's sons; jU3t U£> we wef'e 

kindling the fire. 


§310] JL Thel^oun. A. Suhst.i^ Adj.—]}$cL of Dcf. A^oims. S51 


^ ^ ^ ft j. 

Rem. If the plui". ends in Oj^i C>i~ (^^>1* 0>?—j 

th<^ tcrinin^irtion^ becoJiiEi, before a folloiving gen.j ^ iS'^ f 
tlie geniti. begins vn^itii an 6lif conjunct.^ the iinal j takes tjammaj 

and the final ^ k^i'a. Instead of the gtanaa; as iiT jJ-L^, 

fe.r«- rx D J 

(Jtf! 20, n).—Regaining the t otiosum w]ikh la often, 

tliougli incorrectly, added bo the nominal term. imd j_, ace § 7, 
rein. fi. 


316, If a pronominal siiftbt is added to an nndofi^od no an, the E 
following cliftiiges take place. 

Triptotes and tlie pint, inanits feiu. luiae the t^nwln, the {Inal 

S- > 

and plur. sanus masc. the temalnatious o a^^d o ; as a ht^nhy 


hh book; oUili (lavkn&sf(, its darhisss; Sico 


-->j h-Jh ^ ^ ^ 

books, .*11^ tk^ tw^ books; sofis, ■S}^ t!^y soils; A-Jt/tJ to tis 
parcIttLstirs. 

(fj) Before tlie pi'onoiitiijsil aufli.'s of the 1st p. i^ing. (see C 
i 1S5, i-em. a, and ^317), fJio final vowels of the sing^^ plur, fiaotus, 

/■ “A H* 

and plur. sanns feni. are elided i !is book, from ; 

dofjs, from plur. fractr of j 

foUoioei'S, from plur. fraot. of ^i'donSf from 

plur. sauws of 

(c) If the noun ends in S, this letter is changed into (or rather, 

resumes its original form of) O ; as a,j*j a ftivar Or bcne/tt, ^ 

(d) If the noun ends in iJlif niobile or h6mEB> tliis letter glasses 
before tJie sulfiifis into 3? ’when it has damnia (Norn.), and into 

^ ^ '' my 

when it Im k&sra (Gen.); as sLJ women, mm. with suffix *j^h kts 
women, gen. aSCj^ But when it has fttha (Aco.)^ it remains uudiauged^ 
as ace. »tCj. 

Eeu. Of the words mentioned in g 315, rem. ,^1, and 



XUT.] 


GREEK MS/ 
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Monday, July 17^—^^Thia morning; 1 renewed iny exanii- 
nation of tbe cares, with tluiLr long passages and chbancyad 
The aecondpanj’ing woodcut will giro an, idea of one of 
them, which has evidently been a Greek chapel, and per- 
hajw not of very great antiquity. 

Ng. ao. 



Leaving the eaves I ascended the hill above the village, 
from whence T saw other table-lands stretching away to 
the N.E, and N„ presenting everywhere cliffs of peperite 
cap|jcd with Imsalt, which, in iU pcqxrndicular fracture, 
fiometimea showed an approach to columnar structure i 
streams of lava of a more receat period flowed do wo the 
intervening valleys and low'cr levels, having issued ap¬ 
parently from a rugged mass of conical hills, ahout three 
or four miles off E, by S. The castle above the vil¬ 
lage was a modem construction of the middle ages, with 
round towers ; but the view" from it of the numerous mves 
in the cliff below to the S.E. was very remarkable; in 
many instances the fronts of the eaves have disajipeared, 
the soft rock having hceti undermined and destroyed by 
weather, so as to leave the interior fully exposed, showing 
the columns or piJ asters by which they arc supported, 

A field of black and scorlaccous lava extends firom the 
village several miles to the E. and S,E,, in which diroc- 
titiu arc two conical hills with craters : in Front of one 
of them is said to be a small lake of hrackish water, 
but not producing salt, the only place where thnt article 
is procured in this neighbourho^ being the mines of 
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ALAJAH SHKHEK. 


[Chat. Aur. 


Hadji Bektash. three hours from hence to the north. ITicse 
mint's are said to be situated in the red marl and sandstone 
formation, and tradition accounts for their origin in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: Hadji Bektash, a starring pilgrim, wanted 
some salt to eat with his egg, but the people had none to 
give him; whereujmn he stuck his staff into the ground and 
obtained what he required. The village of Tatlar contains 
about one hundred and twenty houses, and the gardens in 
the ravine produce excellent apricots and pears. The po¬ 
verty of the place is so great that the inhabitants are 
exempted from lodging troops when marching, but they 
were hospitable and civil to the stranger. 

Having sent on the camels to Nemb Sheher, four hours 
distant, 1 started at eleven, and having reached the plateau, 
1 found myself on a held of lava, the upper part very 
scoriaceous, over which for nearly two miles a rough road 
has been made with great difficulty, winding round and 
between the numerous rugged masses which cover the sur¬ 
face. A wilder or more desolate scene cannot well be 
imagined ; it was as bare as the most recent lava coulee on 
\e8u\iu8. At twelve the country became smoother, the 
crevices being filled up with sand and ashes near the foci of 
^^ruption, which ap|>cared to be tw'o conical hills of scoria* 
and ashes, between which the road passed: we descendc*d 
on the eastern side into a plain of pumiccous tuff, probably 
of the trachytic age. 

Here 1 caught the first sight of the snowy |)eak of 
Mount Arga*U8, bearing E. by S.; iu highest i>oint, how- 
ever, was lost in the clouds. On reaching the bottom of 
the pass, 1 visited a ruined modern castle perched upon 
an insulated rock of basalt at the troglodytic village of 
Alajah Sheher, a mile N. of the road. A little com grew 
on the sides of this ravine, and I was astonished at the 
devastation committed by the burrowing animals before 
described under the name of rats ties steppes, '1 he mouths 
of their holes were strewed with ears of corn, from which the 
grains had been carefully picked. The i»lan of tht'se ani- 
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9 , ‘ ^ it * I f 

take the suffixes thus: nom. ; gen. J nco- 

olji; but ^1, (^}, (^ 5 ^, in all the three casea—oA makes 
or JLii] iui or iui; ilUa or has regularly 

^ i more usually, notn. JL)y, ; gen. 

Afii; aoc. oU; and my mouthy in all the three cases.— 

^ is not used with suffixes.—On some dialectical varieties of 
see § 315, rem. a, note *. 


APPENDIX. 

The Proiiomiual Suffuces, tohidi denote the Genitive. 

317. The pronominal suffixes attached to nouns to denote the 
genitive, are exactly the aame as those attached to verbs to denote 
the accusative (§ 185), with the single exception of the suffix of the 
Q Ist p. sing., which is v^-, and not 

Rem. a. The suffix of the 1st p. sing. when attached to a 

word ending in 6lif mabQra ), in the long vowels 1_, 

or in the diphtliongs and , becomes the kosra of the 

original form (see § 185, rem. d) being simply elided. Further, 

^ ^ • « 

when the woi'd ends in or the final ^ unites with the 
of the suffix into and when it ends in ^ or the j is changed 
into and likewise forms E.g. <^1^ my love, for 
D from »»y sins, for from plur. 

fract. of my two slaves, for from 

nom. dual of Ivom 

' 5 »i , ^ * t»t » •> 

^V5; my ifusltms, for ® 

, » i f » » » r t i *» t S * f i 

from plur. sanus of 

my two slaves, for (^^^5-.*^), from genit. dual of 

my deet, for ^^AL.a .0 {^ y hixA^) or ^esK^.« 


Clur, 


aAT3 DE3 STKFPKS. 


‘2A9 


in ale sc'cnied tu bt, to bite ofF tbc gar and carry it bodily to 
the mouth of their burrow, where they could safely remain 
prepared to retreat, whilst leisurely jiickin^r out the grains, 
which aluue they carried into their boles. They looked like 
careful farmers laying in their store of provisions for the 
w'inter. 

The puiniceous tulT or peperitc, which constitutes the 
soil of this undulating country as far as Ncmb Shcher, 
consists almost entirely of pint pumice, with a few small 
fragments of black obsidian ; it is extremely light and 
dry. At two reached a fountain on the banks of a dry 
river-bed, flowing from a gorge in the high hills to the 
right. No less than twenty or thirty stone troughs were 
here placed in a line, the ivater flowing continually from 
one into another. After another mile we dcacended by 
steep aad vTcll-cultivatod bills into a deep ravine which 
conducted us to the valley of Ncmb Sheher, bearing E. 
by S, In the bottom 1 uncxjiectedly met with the under¬ 
lying formation of red and yellow marls, sand, and gypsum, 
dipping to the S.E ,; and after crossing the bed of the tor¬ 
rent, and two other low ridges and intervening gullcys, all 
converging towards the north, and eappped with basaltic lava, 
we reached at three the burial ground of Ncinb Shcher, 
below the modem town of that name, built round the N.W. 
sbonlder of the mounLAiU'chain, at the confluence of^ two 
large Valleys; it is coiumauded and overlooked by a for¬ 
midable castle, built on a pirojeclmg pramontor}' of basalt, 
and erected, like the towm, about 120 years ago. 

1 was scarcely established in my konak when the governor 
sent his Chiay^- a jovial, laughing Turk, to congratulate me 
on iny arrival. Ho was evidently bitten by the prevailing 
taste for Frank manners, was constantly talking of every¬ 
thing a la I‘*rtinra : be would hum a tune, and then ask 
with an air of satisraction whelher 1 liked music d ia I^ranent 
after w'hieli he concluded his civilities by requesting a bottle 
of rum. He offered his services us cicerone, and conducte<l 
me to the bazaars, inosciues, Sc,c. ; the former were clean. 
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Erdui i^ jfrti F p ijhj a Jap Q .^, plui'. fiJtinJis oE — 

T^roni ’tfords like tlie fenii is used clialet^ticaUy 


p ^ ^ “ 't _ Hit' n,- a 

instead of On .^ 1 , j,bp,, 

§ 316j rein,—J -ti lUtl^ son has both and 


h L>i, aud see 


A 


Reu. h. Just as the verbal snUix ^ is aiOmetiiiics shortened 
into (^ 185, I'oio, c)^ ao tli^o injorninal sufOs occasionally 
bcoonies particularly when the noun to which it Is attached ii? in 

the vocative] as. my LortiI ^_j5 Ij O my ^^oph! [Couip. 
vol. ii. I SSj reni. &.] J5 

B.sm. c. What lifts boon said in § 1S5, reni, of the change of 
tlie dftimna in *, 0^> into kcjara after ^ or 

applies to the iioininal as well ae the vorhal sufUxes. E.g. 
of Am bookt Aw Smto Jhnialt S^a-PCJj d-Jjli Aw nwir^Zej'erif, 

^ j- P ^ j ^ t' 

([before wasl and] in verse [which is the 

older foim] or etc. 

[Reh. dr If no ainbignity of meaning can iiiHsc, the dual heforo C 
a sulhx in tho dual is not unfrequently replaced by the singular or 

K^J- JJ 

the plural^ as and (Aij Atfori qf ^A^o^ io^A.] 


B. The JTomeeulIA. 

1. The Cardinal Numbers. 


318» The cardinal numbers from one to are 


1 

1. s 

Mosc. 

f JLil 

Fern, 1 

j 

1 

5. 

Mitsc. 

D- P- 

UP ' B ^ 

Fem, 

4 X ^ > 


5 ^ fc"" I 



J* 

1 

[ <wrb 

; 

j 

6. 

1 





1 0^1 ' 

7. 

7fl .■ 

4-x< » ■> 

^^^ ^mi 

3. 

oilii 

1 

U. 

oC 


3. 



9* 

a B 

■5«f [> 

lx»J 

4. 


« H 4E 

i 10. 


DH- ■>- 



•250 


NKMn SHKHER. 


[Cui.r. 


C£wU lintl apparently well stocked j the new tnoaqne is a 
handaoTne building near the south etid of the town, orei-' 
looking an. csiteusivc and well-watered valley to the cast. 
Nctub Sheber, although new* is evidently u nourishing place; 
it is estimated to contain 4000 houses, said to be neaj-ly 
equally divided between Greeks and Turks* with only ten or 
twelve Anucniivn families. 

The elevation of this place must be considerable ^ w^ater 
boiled at 203®'82 FabT,» and the barometer show'ud the fol¬ 
lowing height : barom- 25-50G, att. therm. 71-5* det. therm. 
71'=',* Amongst the curiosities in the vicinity I was told 
of a small village one hour to the called Nar^ with 
many eaves like those at Tatlar* and whence Nemb Sheher 
was supjdiod with fruit and vegetables. 

Tuesday, J uly 18.—Wc started this morning at half-past 
seven, eager to see the remarkable valley of Urgub* of 
which M. Texier has published such an intetesting occountf 
We were, however^ told to expect objects still more remark¬ 
able at a place called Utch Hissar* half-way to Urguh. 
DcBcending to the valley on the E., we crossed the stream 
by it very jirhiiitive bridge* consisting of a fmv trees laid 
lengthwise* having the mterstieeB filled up witli large rough 
stones; and then ascended another valley in the same direc¬ 
tion , planted wi th vines and fru it-trecs, ebtefly npricota. Not¬ 
withstanding the jwruUQ nature of the tufaceoussoil* gourds* 
French beans, &e., grew well without w ater. After emerging 
at the bead of the valley* wc stiH ascended over the plain* 
sloping gently to the west* with the remarkable rock of 
Utch Hissar in front, honeycombed by the caves cut in its 
sides, until wc reached the burial-ground at its base. 

At a quarter after nine w^e were in the village, situated 
on the extreme edge of the table land* with a deep valley 
beyomL On arriving at this edge I witnessed a must curious 

* Acccn4ing to i\k nblci for the isyiml'iin] of iLt boiUqi; jiohil* Filar, hk- 
rei^ntlo vith Si'SAO luclhi* uf Ut? A ninui uf tin rwo oUervUlim* 

voulil i^tvt iLn dcTAlloti of olxrut 4^100 fi.^. 

f S« **Jauruil Ju T«uii*” 27 
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A Rbm. a. For we may also write iib, and 

for i^Ci, (§ 9, rem. a).— ws-» stands, according to the Arab 

* * * 
lexicographers, for Oju/ (compare § 14, c), and that for 

The correctness of this view is proved [as they say] by the diminu¬ 
tive HjJwI, tlie fraction a sixlfi, and the ordinal adj. 

sixth. 

Rbm. b. If we compare the above nuraei-als with those of the 
cognate languages, it is easy to perceive their perfect identity; and, 
B therefore, only one or two forms deserve notice here.—The Assyrian 
for (me in the sing. masc. is istin apparently identical with 

the iieb. (nnx)=nn^ 

.. .- TT”;" *" ““ 

(for ri-rnN) —The Ai-am. pin, ^ contraction for 

|''Tri. which may be cither the equivalent of the Heb. (H 

becoming as in KilSn. and ] exchanging with % 

as in nyit to ms, =mT); or, as others think, derived from the 

- • ’T 

(; rad. jZu, as it were the dual of siwjltt sofe. The daghesh in the 
Hcbi fom. D'n^ (»l«o pronounced indicates the loss of tlie 

u in The Heb. stand for (see 

rem. a, and compai’c the .fflth. sicUstu and sessu, for sedsu). Tlie 
Jewish Aram, form {T^h nnK^> « identical with the Arabic; 

whUst in the Syriac liiL# or iLa] tlie original doubUng has left its 
trace in the hard sound of the t (compare 


D 319. The cardinal numbers from 8 to 10 take the fern, form, 
when the objects numbered are of the nutsc. gender; and conversely, 

the masc. form, when the objects numbered are fern, Rg. 

or y)Vj 5^, ten men (lit., men, a decade, and a decade of men ); 

jLJ, or Sl-J jAft, ten women. 

Rbm. a. The cause of this phenomenon, which also occurs in 
the other Semitic languages, seems to lie in the effort to give 
prominence to the independent substantive nature (§ 321) of the 
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CArdiniil aumbei.'S, in virtue of ivhicli they difTet' fi'oicci tlie dependent A 
adjettiveB, whicli folloTv the gender of their subatautivea,—That 

* ! i ^ ijji , ffj 

/Mj'j are really —and consequently 

^ ^ ^ 

etc.j /emr ,—is evident from the mustructiou of h\ the sense of 
ten da^St either Aa A singular nnaao. or as a broken plur. (via. the 

a ^ « j j t iEa^ i y 

implied Wq may sey, for e^camploj either ^ 

iltfi middle. Un days of Rmna^'ti^ 

f j t a f rf f 

iJt£. lust ten days of R., or ia—itj^t etc- See 

also g 322j rqm* 5. g 

Rem. i. An undefined number from 3 to 10 is espi'essed by 
([or ^-^Jj literally, ft jiart or pfMrtioti); as some 

' > ^ ~i 

vien, soTMfl tooment c>^ 2"^ i/oara. Tlio 

use of belongs to posf^clfisaical times ; as m t A i some 

^ f ^ 

‘tndffiiliJt, [Comp. voL ii. g rem.] 


330. The cardinal numbcria from 1 to 10 lu-ti triptotc, with tJie 
exception of the duals or —UiWj stands fbr Q 

d- H* ^ Jl 

^jUj, and liaa in the gouit 0^> t*jW? (according to g 311). 


321. The cmviinal mimbors from 3 to 10 jiro always substfmth'^^s. 
Tlioy cither follow tlie objects nnmbcredj and arc put iu apposition 

with them, ufl of t/if^ee mm (lit^ of a trktd ); or they 

precede them^ in ivhioh ciiie the miineml governs the otlier suljstantive 
in the genitive ef tlie phirah aa three me» (lit^ a triad of jy 

men)y except in the single instance of ISU a kandred (see g 325). 

Rem. ft. liFis, in the consti-uct stntc, nom. and gen. 

ACC. (SCO g 320). 

Rum. b. If the numerals fronii 3 to 10 take the article, they of 
course loJ^e the ttnwin (g 314, a). 

^UjI and ijUijI ai'e very rjn’cly construed with the 


Rkm. e. 
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A' genii, sing, of the objects numbered, and then of course drop their 
final ^ (§ 31fi, i); as \Jm two colocj/ntha^ instead of 

or simply ^UUeu*.. 

Rem. d and always precede the objects numbered, 

which are in the genitive of the plur. froctus (see § 319, rem. h). 


■322. The cardinal numbers from 11 to 19 are:— 


B 


Mosc. 


Fem. 


Masc. 


Fem. 


11 . 



0* 9 0 

! 

15. 

^00 


00 0 0 
.* 

0 0 0 



u!i 


i£Iit 

16. 


^Lw 

00 0 0 

Se 

ww 

12 . 

yts- 

{,... 

^0^ 


0 0 0 

, ^*0 0 

00 0 0 

0 00 




1 OjJLS’ 

UiJ 

17. 


2L3L^ 



13. 

'jihl 


ZjJLa 


18. 

0 0 0 

iejCj 

00 0 0 


14. 

0 0 0 

Zjuf 

i' J ' 

1 

19. 

0 0 0 


^000 

0 0 


D 


Rem. o. Instead of IjLa some of the Arabs pronounce lyL^^ 
and the form ljLs> is said to occur.—For we also hnd 

[end incorrectly] Z^JLa [In 

manuscripts we often find 0 ^> which may be either of the 
two preceding forms, or the vulgar Zj^ OW^ ] 

Rem. 6 . The cardinal numbers which indicate tlie unite in 
these compounds, from 3 to 9, vary in gender according to the rule 
laid down in § 319; but the ten does not follow that rule, for it has 

here the form ji.s. with masculine nouns, and ZjLa with feminine. 
The same holds with regard to the undefined number, which is in 

this case masc. fLs. Sjuaj, fem. ZjjLe. some, a few (from 11 to 

19). The objects numbered are placed after them in the acc, sing. 

Rem. a These numerals are usually indeclinable, even when 

0 0 0 00 00 000 

they take the article, with the exception of U/l and (Uu^) Ujjl 


^ ^ .r ~ 0 0 

ZjLt, which have in tlie oblique cases yLa and 








CuAP. KLtV.] 


uTca HJSSAH. 


‘251 


and extraordinary sight: in the ecvcrali valleys spread out 
beneath our feet^ towards the K. and X.E.^ many thousand 
conical or rather pointed pitinaclca, vaiying in height 

from 50 to 200 feet, rose up in all directions^ so elosely ar^ 
ranged that their bases touched each otherj leaving only a 
narrow path between them, and presenting a most strange 
and iucaplicable pktenomenon. In many places they were 
so slender and close togetherj that they resembled a forest 
of cedars^ or lofty fir-trees. As we descended through the 
TiUago and wound round the base of tlie lofty nock above 
mentioned on our left, its sides were literally covered with 
caves, somo of which, from the front wall having fallen 
aAvay, presented vast apartments supported by columns; on 
OUT right was an insulated pinnacle, rising up in the centre 
of the village, to a height of more than 200 feet, excavated 
on all sides, and offering many wtudoivs and openings even 
near the very summit, an approach to which ajipeara impcs* 
siblc, except by an internal staircase cut in the rock itselfl 
'I'lic accoinpanylng sketch may perhaps give some idea of 
this combination of extraordinary forms, 

Ue^'ond this valley several table-lands of the same rock 
appeared to the E., N,E.. and S E,, being |)ortiu]is of that 
from which w'c had just descendc^d, and with which they 
must have been continuous, before the valleys were hol¬ 
lowed out, and the putuiceous lulF had Bssumed its present 
singular state. The peculiar nature of the several beds of 
which it consists has of course had some infliicuce in modifying 
their subsequent forms. In the upper portion are several 
bands of hard stone, which have preserved the horizontality 
of the table-lands; tho middle beds, some of which are 
slightly tinged w'ith red, arc worn by w'cathering and running 
streams into these fiointcd cones, while the lower beds arc 
still softer, and wear away with a more rounded form. Aa 
our road Icfd down a narrow ridge from the village and 
acTufis the valley, 1 was struck with the fertility of the giir- 
deue and orchards on this dry soil. But the a]>ricot was 
almost the only tree in abundance, producing fruit of an 
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K-nir, d. The eontractieQ of these compound nuuier^ils into mwh A 
word began at a very early ponodj fts may be seen from the 
Aramaic dialeota, and the Arab grammarians mention such forms 

as jLkh In modem tinges they are greatly coriaiptedj being 
pi'onounced, for esamplej in AlgierE^ ,^t.,Xjfc.ts 

j 5 E 

f r- 0 a j- > ii ^ ^ ^ 6 ^ ^ 


323. Tlie cardinal minibei'a from 20 to 00 ai^:— E 


20, 


50. 

¥■ 3 > -*■ 

H i 

80. 

r' 

30. 

Oy^ 

GO, 

1 

J ^ ] 

90. oy-^ 

40, 

oy^j^ 

70. 

ijy^ 1 



Rijjit a. StHS and may also be written 


' •** r 


Rem. 5. The cardinal numbers from 20 to 90 are both niasc. 
and fetiir, and have, like the ordinary plur^ sanu& mase., in tl^e C 
nom., and \^— in the oblifiuo cases. Tliey are and 

take the objects initnbei'ed after them in tlie acc. s^ng^, so that they 
do not lose the final Sometimes, Jiowever, they arc <ponatraed 
with the genit, of the possessorj when, of coui^, the ^ disapijears, 

leaving in the nom. j_, in the genlt. and aec, — 


Rem. c. The Hebi'ew and Aramaic dialecta agree with the 

■ 'b 

Arabic as to tlie form of the tens ; ■:cnv etc. But tiie 

. ■ .y. ^ ^ 

A‘isyria_n and n^thigpic cmdously coincide in employing a form in B 
il (for rtTi); Assyf. jitVjastZ,. irL^ Aafisd/ JErtK ^earti^ mltimij. 

A-ttJftjii, etc. 


324. The numerals which indicate numbers compQundcii of tlie 
nnita and the tens, are formed by incfixing the unit to the ten, and 

nnitiug them by the conjunction j, and; as ***-1 one {md 

^ ti f .H- £ 

tiffeiity, Both are declined ■ or gen. aec. 

fi j- £ 

w. 33 
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COSICAL HILLS. 


[CiiAr, 


excellent flavour, anti 1 should think mdigeuoua to the 
country. 

But, much as I had hecn struck ivith the appearanee of 
this valley at a distance, I was still more surprised at find¬ 
ing that almost every one of the conical hills was excavated 
inside; in most cases this had been done in very ancient 
times. Some, which were most elalwrately worked, ap^ 
peared to he tombs. I entered one, which had an arched or 
rounded doorway leading^ into a small vestibule; this com- 
munseated with a larger apartment, the floor of which was 
cut into graves, long since opened- Another was ex¬ 
cavated 60 as to represent the portico of a Dorie temple* 
Crossing the valley, we observed a village called Maty as, 
built amongst these conical hills, the caves of which served 
as dwellings; in other places the grottoes are excavated in 
the steep sides of the cliffs, or extend from tlie conical hills 
into the ground beyond ; in short, no description can convey 
a suflicient idea of the variety and novel appearance of this 
cxtraordinaiT)^ tract of country, 

Tlic mo€t diflicuU questions connected with these places 
are to ascertain the uses for which they were intended, 
and the people by whom they were made- Some appeared 
to have been intended for tombs, while others must have 
been dwelling-places; others, again, from the paintings 
with which they are adorned, hove evidently served as 
ehapels. In the present day many are used os dovecotes, 
and We saw pigeons Hying out of the upper openings, to 
which there appeared to he no external means of approach; 
though even these were decorated w ith red paint, and many 
fireek letters ivere inscribed on the outtfC surface of the 
rock, round the oj>enings. This singular formation existed 
not only in the large valley which we crossed, but in all 
the smaller ones which opened into it. K very where count¬ 
less pinnacles appeared, and man seemed to have Ijceu 
as active in apj^ropriatiug them, as .Nature had been in 
producing them, wherever a stream of water had foniied 
a ravioe or gleu. In a smaller valley to the S.E. was one 
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Rkm. The undefined unit is in this case «JLj (lit., fizcess, 

surphut)^ 08 uLi twenty and odd; but and are 

also used. 


325. The nnunerals from 100 to 900 .are :— 


lOO. 

AjL« 


600. 

A3U 

0 ^ 

i 

200 . 


700. 

a5l« 

* ' 


300. 

AjL« 



[A3U 



* ' 

J 

800. 

v/ 


400. 

A31.4 

f ' 





500. 

AjLo 

t - 

J 9 ^ 

OCK). 

a5u 

0 ^ 



Rem. o. For A5U (jEtli. 9**^'*!’: mdet^ Heb. n{<]53> Aram. 

T ** 

nsD, Assyr. ml) vre also find a£« [and sometimes SU. For 

T : ^ ^ 


ALo we find often 3^, and more recently 3^. The dual is 




written oocosionally and hence in |)oetry ^UU. D. G.] 


i j 


Tlie plur. is OU.«, or the forms 


from Ai-» a year), and (with the article, are rare. 

Tlic strange spelling of a5u seems to bo due merely to a piece of 

bungling on the part of the oldest writers of the Kor’iln. The I was 
probably meant to indicate the vowel of the second syllable, but 
was inadvertently placed before, instead of after, the ^ (3). 


Rem. b. The numerals fi-om 3 to 9 are often united with A3U 
into one word, as SjlJij. [In this case we find often in manu¬ 
scripts i.o. A3l«jC3, though the correct form is a5u 

^ ^ J \ f ^ * 

The regular construction § 321), Is very rarely 

employed [in poetry]. 


Rem. c. 33U usually takes the objects numbei'od after it in the 
gentt. sing.; as AjU, Aw U3U, Aw 



CWJlf. JtLlT.] 


VALLEY or L’WGLD. 


353 


qontailing' several apartmenlB, the walls of which wore 
covtred with fresco paintings of Greek saints, in very old 
style, but not sufEcieatly well presened to indicate their 
date or subjects. 

After crossing the intervening table-land, about two 
miles wiJe, where we passed several subterranean channels, 
or a^jueduets, excavated far into the hills, and along ivhich 
flowed a stream of water, wo descended into the valley of 
Urgub, containing almost similar pinnacles^ but capped 
with masses of harder rock, l>esides numerous caves ex¬ 
cavated in the castle hill. On reaching the town, situated 
in a deep ravine, 1 was also struck with the peculiar style 
of building there adopted. The bouses are raised upon 
arches, under which are entrances to eaves; the3^ are built 
of the same soft tuff and hnished w'ith a remarkable decree 
of care and neatness. A singular apfjcarance is caused 
by the practice of painting great patches of red and blue 
over the doorways and windows. The town contains about 
three thousand houses, of which four or five hundred arc 
Greek, 

’VVe left Urgub at a quarter before onej the heat, in¬ 
creased bj- the reflection of the sun's ra^'s amidst these w'hite 
rocks, was most oppressive, particularly in the narrow 
valleys, and not a cloud was visible, except on the summit 
of the peak of Arga^us. After crossing a narrow plain we 
again aaceaded a valley to the E., winding between beauti¬ 
ful gardens, vineyards, and orchards, in which the apricot 
was still the most frequent tree. Here basaltic rocks 
cropped out in the bed of the torrent, and large blocks of 
red jasper were abundantly spread over the bill-side on 
our left. The tufaceous pcperitc still occurred in many 
parts of the valley, and I think that the quartz resiuite, 
and jaapidified beds are connected with it, rather than w'ith 
the liuiestonc, as 1 have supjKHScd in the memoir before 
alluded to*. Soon after two we reached the large village 
of Karajah Euren, built iu the style peculiar to this part of 

* of the Sflc., KisoniJ Hrin^ toI. t., p. SSI. 
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326* The rminerals from 1000 upwards are;— 


1000. 

Ull 


100,000. 

tf 

,jJ! 

i 

uld 

2000. 

OUJI 


200,000. 

4f 

u>i\ 

i- 

lifla 

3000. 

tj'y 1 5 j' 

■}S 

300,000. 

^1 

.H ±\ y 


. J H- 

■'if 


m 

X J-xA^ 

4000. 


■i00,000x 

vi^l 

y ^ 


etc- 



etc. 



«AE ^ ^ 



cf 

xAE 

11,000. 

UJI jJLfr 


1,000,000. 


oOE 



'4 




12,000. 


Uj! 

2,000,000. 

till 

Ull 


flSf ^ .X ^ 



ft 

.xx ^ ' -r 

13,000. 

UJI jAc 


3,000,000. 

i 



etc. 



etc. 



A 


B 


Riisi. Tlift plur. of (Heb, C|^> Afftoi. C 

P jj 9 9 J^ 

but .^th. 10,000) is kj*;^l, takes the objects 

^ • jut 

iiuiiibortMl Jifter it in tlie ^aaiL as WE, 

iUtJ, [Tl IB plunil uUI is on^y ui^ in tiie combination 

J-* J -H j- j- iS 

^_iJ1 but ij*;)! witli all numoinls from 3 to 10. In iiiAniv- 

scripts it is often written clefoctivoly i—iH The plui^alf 

and aie only einployecl o£ indoEinito uumbcrg, 

hwids-edit. D* tr.] 


32 7i Tlie nuineials wldclv iudienEe imiubers made up of thmisaiitb;, D 
Inmdrcds, tcii 5 , and nnits, may be conipoiiiuled in two WTiys. UitljeT 
(a) tJ)e tjieussands are put brst, and follovi^ed fluccesjsivcly by tUo 

Inincireds, uints^ and teiis>^ as 

3721 ; or (b) the order is reversed, and becomes units, tens, hundreds, 
thousands, as wi’ih olUj 
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A ■ 


2. The Ordinal Numbers. 


B 


C 


328. The ordinal adjectives from first to tenth ai*e:— 


Masc. 

Pern. 

>2 1 d«* 

the first. 

0^ 

^l5 second. 

iji5 

iihj tJurd. 

4 ^ 

4julj fourth. 

4 ^ 

fifth. 


Masc. 

Fcm. 


4 ^ * 

sixth. 


ikiL* seventh. 


4JUU eighth. 

« ^ 

4jtwU ninth. 

• ' 

tenth. 


Rkji. o. stands for or ^or or 

according to the superlative form JjUi, t from the 

rad. Jl^t or Jlj. Its plurals are: 03^ 

for the masc.; Jj^*l (rarely J^l) for the fern.* 


• [If jy is used as a noun, it takes the timwln, as in the verse of 

n* oit 

the Nakaiil (f. 182 h) quoted by Wright on the margin, 
j]i tliey liave a past (or on ancestor) sttrjxissing the past 

(or ancestor) of everyhody eZw, and another apud Wright, Opusc, 106, 
1. 7 (where it moans ancestor)^ as also in the phrase *9^ aJ Al/3 U 
j) 1^*1 Jie ^ft him neither past (Ui«A3) wor present (iL,^). Tlxe fern. 

t t i if f.^f * i i i f-**'' ® •* .. 

plur. occurs in the phrase 

UiS first to enter, the last to leave, os plurals of iJjl and In Inter 


times the fern. is very common also as an adjective (comp. 

Fleischer, Kl. Scl^r. L 336 seq.); likewise the adverb (as m 

\jmJ^ •jji) for the correct JJl formerly. So it is interpreted in the 
phrase UU I met him in a year b^ore, as some say instead of 
jjl UU last year (comp. Lane a v. >U). D. Q.] 


BAK TASH. 




[CtlAfr ILTV- 


iho coantry, and whkh, for the Turks, ia quite claasical 
and handaomc. The front of almost nil the housw Jb made 
of well-cut atone, with three windows bantd and grated, 
but without gloss, a rare commodity in this part of Asia 
Minor. Even in the better houses there is no other mode 
of excludiiig the air, but by shutting out the light also by 
means of wooden shutters. The back and lower parts of 
the houses arc cut out of the solid rock against which 
they are built. The followiug woodcut will give an idea of 
these buildings. 


No. 



ihwu kHf KmjaA Ji'n^ 


We passed iiioro conical hills and caves as we ascended 
the valley,>hich gradually widened until we reached the 
village of Xam Ilinn (Black Cave), The caves cut in the 
eonical hills are generally more ancient than those in the 
solid rock; many of the latter arc ujade by the modem 
Greek stone-masons, who work them for building-stone r 
they sometimes find Imnes in the older caves, but never 
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Reu. b. makes, of conrsQ^ in the eoim&truct state ai^d with A 
the art. ^U, ; in the otoc. construct state anti with the 

act. Anti so with the rest; ■AJIiJj iJUJh etc. 

^ i ^ f ^ i ^ 

Reh. c, loEtead of tlie forms jLj {(lot and 

3 " -,5 ^ 

(formed directly from al-r) are occasionally used.—ace. 

tJU, also occurs for s^Lj [and for 


329, The ordiualij from elevetiili to ai'E 


B 


Masc. 


Fein. 





ekventk 

^ ^ t 


J-r' ^ H 

iLjti timtfth- 

^ ^ t 

Aji5 

■■.H P .H 

iBli tkirteentlh 

jAi 

K'j 

* r- 

^1j foiiHsenth. 


etc. 


etc. 


Re&i. These numerals are not declined^ when they are un- C 
deliiied ; and even if dermed by tlie article^ they iremaiii unchanged^ 

^^s^ Sjll iillLf. ■^- - "-' "" .' 


say 


FO'if andjy^ may 


w ^>L3kJt and j-L-t- ^UJI. Somej however^ admit the 
iiideetioii of the unit^ when defined, as vho >.£dl£)h ; in 


whioli case la tlio neui. and genit., 

(^d)t) the accus. 

330. The ordinal^ from tmatiitellt to nhiatltitlt are identioul in D 

form with the cardinals; asj OjlJ^ infaiUieili, Ms tUNiHtititk 

If joined to tlie ordinab of the iiuits, tliesc latter precedo, and tlie two 

are united by j ; bis ^1*. one and tUfeatietht tn?ifiU^Jirs£ 

•** ?■ 

(gen, jtil, aoc. W^^)) feit>' OJJ^J If a 

compound of this sort bo deduod, both its parts take the article; as 



CuJl'. XLIV.\ 
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ornaments or coins. The valley agniti contracted^ and, 
havinp^ passed the Trillage of Boyali, our road led throug^b 
shady gardens to a narrow pass, where the peasants were 
gathering yellow berries, to be sent to Smyrna. About 
a mile further the valley branched into two, near the 
village of Bak Tash, huLlt on the steep hills to the north 
of the most northern branch, and towards which we directed 
our steps. 

The appearance of this village was remarkably striking, 
hanging as it were to the steep side of the rocky hill, with 
the houses extending underground, and the faqades built of 
the ^me white pumiceous stone, of wliich the barren hill 
cousbits, fio that at a little distance the village would not 
have been perceptible, but for a few horiitontal lines of 
paths, and the openings of the caves beneath, by which the 
houses are entered, A narrow staircase cut in the solid 
rock leads to the apartment above; a stable is generally 
quarried out below at the hack of the cntTance cave; here 
the mangers arc hollowed out of the rock, and might almost 
be mistaken for ancient tomba or receptacles for sarcophagi 
or urns. Externally the dwellings resembled those of Ka- 
raja Eufen, and the village contained 150 or 2CX) houses, all 
Turkish. 

Wednesday, July 19.—At half-past five we left our tro- 
glodytic dwelling, and ascending the hills to the north by a 
steep and picturesque pass cut in the solid rock only a few 
feet in width, and between perpendicular sides tw'eaty or 
thirty feet high, we soon reached the elevated table-land; 
this was covered wdth boulders of basalt, or lava, derived 
from the degradation of a basaltic yjlateau, with which a 
portion of the table-land is capped. The view' of Mount 
Argmns was very fine, towering far above every other hill, 
and perfectly clear: but there was less anow on the sum* 
iiiit than 1 had expected to sec. Whilst crossing this high 
stony region, a peasant wo fell in wdth nearly terrified 
UaftK Agha to death whh long stories about the Kurds 
from Syria, Ibrahim Pacha% Kurds as he called them, who 
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A (acc. t/ie twenty-first, 

^ J • 

twenty-fourth. 

[Rbm. Later writers use instead of these forms 

* a i * 0 a ^ tf f a t 

and witli the article, CHjt^ “L 

the first of tJ^ itoerUies, ifie fourtls of Ute twenties. Comp. vol. ii. 
§108. D. G.] 



B 3. The remaining Classes of Numerals. 

331. The numeral adverbs, oiice, twice, thrice, etc., are capable of 
being expressed in two ways, (a) By the accusative of the uomeu 
vicis (§ 219), or, if this should be wanting, of the nomen verbi; as 

4- at f a, f at a , a ^ 

j»l5, he rose up once or twice; 

he fought once or twice. It is also permitted to use the simple 
cardinal numbers, the nomen verbi being understood; os C>e^l 

C lltou hast gtten us death twice, and thou hast given us 

life twice, Lc. and (b) By the noun and similar 

woi'ds, in the accus.; as mice, twice, C>\j^ or 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ft ^ ^ 0 La- ^ 

or oUi> thrice; twenty times; \Sf^h 

and again ; etc. 

332. The numeral adverbs a first, second, third time, etc., are 
D c.xpressed eitlicr by adding tlio accus. of the ordinal adjective to a 

finite form of a verb (in which case tlie corresponding nomen verbi is 

understood); or by means of one of tlie.words etc., in the 

accus., accomi>aiiied by an ordinal adjective agreeing with it E.g. 

DU (U. (le. DU lU), or UtlU >1^, he came a third time; 

dil (i.e. t^), or i^DI cW, he came the 

third time. 

333. Tlie distributive adjectives arc expressed by repeating tlie 
cardinal numbers once; or by words of the forms Jbb and Jj^, 



25G 


INJ1?SLT. 


I Chip, j((jv. 


hati been driven aeniss the frontier, afltl now infested the 
flanks of the mountain before us* 

As we descendeil gradually over this stony country 
towards Injesu, the peperiU? appeared to break eafitlv into 
flags of considerable si^c ; the road wan marked by deep 
end jtaralkd ruts or grooves worn into the soft rock by 
the constant passage of nnimaie along the same line for 
many years; when those are no longer safoj fresh tracks are 
made at a short distance on one side or liio other. Near 
the tomi of Injcsu a few gardens and vineyards have been 
planted on the bare rock, the vines or fruit-trees bein*^ 
inserted in crevices or natural fissures, or in patches o'f 
artiflcial soil heaped round the roots, vihen the fissures 
gradually increase, and a light soil is formed upon the sur¬ 
face. A steep and winding descent brought us soon after 
eight to the town, built in the bottom and on the sidea 
of a small valley, separated l>y a low ridge of liills from the 
plain which skirts the base of Mount Argjcus. In these 
hill-sidca are many caves and tombs, and the place had a 
strange appeairance, filled as it was with tall poplar-trees 
inhabited by storks, whicli have destroyed the upper brandie^ 
of most of the trees. The towm contains a haridsome mosune 
and some capacious khans; the govemor^s konak is a fine 
budding, situated near the lower end of the town, where a 
substantial wall, extending from N.W, to S*E., closes in 
the valley. 


After passing ilipough a gate way in the wall we eontinucil 
^.E., creasing the valley obliquely from left lo riolit 
towards the N.W. pwoit oi' Slount Argams. Tliis ioLr' 
vcning valley, or rather plain, for the low ridge of hills 
a^ve mentioned had now ceased, was well cuUivatod 
The rngged r«ts of Mount Argmn, bound ils eastern 
sido; they consist of streams of lava, trachyte, and basalt 
and have flowed down from some of the numerous cones 
winch cover this side of the hill, where there is now not a 
trace of wood 


At half-past nine we passed round the NAV* point of the 


CH-iTn Kl.TV.] 
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mountain, and entered an extensive plain stTetching far 
to the N.E. j in the centre of it is a marshy late or Sas^ 
fuU of rceda and rushes^ and much frequented at all sea¬ 
sons of the year by wild fowl of every kind. Thia^ I may 
mention, eu pas^an/, must have been, from what I suli- 
scquently saw, the plain which King Ariaratbes converted 
into a lake by means of an artificial dam. Eight or ten 
years ago it was much infested by rubbers, both Kurds 
and Turks. In some places it w^as covered with a thin 
saline incrustation^ but whether nitrate or muriate of soda I 
did not ascertain. Our road led over several rid gee of 
trachyte and basalt, extending from the mountain into the 
plainj and round the foot of others, where copious and 
sparkling springs gushed up from under the rocks, to furm 
pellucid streams which flow into the lakcp These springs, 
caused by the melting of the snow on the summit of Mount 
Argmus, arc the principal sources of the Kara Su, the Mclas 
of antiquity, which,^ according to Strabo, flowed into the 
Euphrates. After crossing these ridges, we descended to a 
small Cafe close to the watcr^s edge, from whence w'e con- 
tinuedi, between the lake on our left and the routs of Ar- 
gteus on our right, until we entered a narrow plain which 
separates the lofty ridge of Yelanli Dagh from the moun¬ 
tain, and down which a considerable torrent Hows in w^et 
Weather from the east 

T here ascertained that the Kara Su, or Melas, did not flow' 
betw'ocn Cscaarca and Argeeus into the Euphrates, nor 
could it flow to the south of Mount Arginus, or I must 
have already crossed it. I was now told that it flowed to 
the N,W.t through a gorge in the hills, into the Kistil 
Irmak. After obliquely crossing this plain, a steep ascent 
soon brought tis to the summit of Yelanli Dagh, where w'e 
passed a deep crater-like depression on the summit of the 
ridge, but without any appearance of lava having issued 
from it. From thence a winding road brought ns into the 
plain of Ca'isarea, rich in corn-fields, and bounded to the 
eaat by low hills, partly covered with gardens and vine- 

VOL. 11. s 


I 33B] II. B. iViC — DUtrihiiMw, etii. 203 


either singly or repeated- E.g. sC, or JpuT iC A 

twif; or ^i£o 

f% eiiiiis th-es hj fto; I pfis^ hij a 

pari‘^ of m£n^ (waiMftg) by twdB and tkres^ / ^ Jj2 .^Uj U 

iU^I you of iuometi^ (mw 

ftwf? ikree and/otir <ii a thm. Tlie mo&t ornninon words of tlie forms 

JLxj and are > 1 ^ 1 , jUj, (for B 

; and \ but tlio formation is admitted [by somo] np 

to 10 [; tlie best autlrorities mentioning only jI£eJ. 


334. T!iq niuiiiplicutive adjectives are expressed by romina 
patient!s of the second fornij, derived from the cardinal immbors; e.g. 

_ fl irr J. 

u-i** two/oldy dauble, diialis^l; j triple, trifinyiiktr ; 

■SfirJ 4v^,i 

fonrfold, squa^i'o; tj' c" " pffjjfaffottal; etc. Shtf/L? or 

i;fmple is jtjXt, (nora. pirtient IV.). C 


336, Wiiraci'al adjectives, expressing the number of parts of 
^vldeh a whole is matlo up, talm tlio fonn ; as billtfifal; 

i 3 

triliteraly th-ea cnbiis in or MgM; ^^Ljj yaadrilit^d, 

four $pfm or Qubits m u tfif.jyfsfidt; f/muqiidii^ral, 

/qtan-H in h/nght; etc. 


336, Tlie from, a t/iird up to a fmtb^ are expressed by j> 

words of the forms J^, Jas, and pi. Jb^l] ils XU, XU, 

i if 


* li 1 .^Klir J.J ■ J * “ ^ H H fl ..«! 

or pi. a man; pi. u-'^J^b 

a 0^> i!^^-{Thc form ^JbXa 

is exclusively emplnyerl for a/oKri/i and a JlXL, togotl^cr 
vntlx and jX^, ^ or According to Zamahgml, Rm 

li. G59 the. form never occurs in this signification, nor, accoitling 
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A to Abfi Ziiid (N^awadir 193) and B. G.] A half is 

oUa3, leJW frequently oLaj, «JLeu (vulg. uaJ), or pi. \-3v.a.»».— 

The fractions above a tenth aro expressed by a circumlocution; ag. 

\t}a^ C>o-^ (>• 5li^l pni'is out of twenty^ [wa-oj 

^ * * * ** * ^ *»** ?•..» * • i ?•.» L \ i t*. 

^\y; ^A»)t jLs- J s-a-ai 5 ; wAjj 



B Rkm. The form Jjii occurs in the same sense in Assyrian, 

Heb. and Aram.; e.g. ]A\oZ a thirds “rubu," a fourth^ 

K^D'n a ffdi. 

V 


337. The period, at the end of which an event usually recurs, is 

^ # 

expressed by a noun of the form Jj*i, in the accus., either witli or 
without tlie article; as UU, or iJil, emy third (day, month, year, 

etc.); or every fourth; etc. Synon 3 niiou 8 with is 

ti."* *■* , 

C as »±Jul or the terhan fever. 


C. Tub Nomiha Dbmonstrativa and Conjunctiva. 

338. Wc treat of the nomina demonstrativa (including the 
article), and the nomina conjunctiva (including the nomina inter- 
rc^tiva), in one cliapter, becau.se they ore both, according to our 
terminology, pronouns, the former being the demonstrative pronouns, 

D the latter the relative. 

1. The Demonstrative Pronouns and the Article. 

339. The demonstrative pronouns, <lo.wt, are either .simple 
or compound. 


* [On a similar expression of whole numbers by circumlocution see 
Goldzihcr in Zeitschr. D. M. G. xlix. 210 eeqq.^ 
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HP.ACH CAJSARRA. 


[C«ur. ULiv. 


yards; over these was visible to the E. by S. a remarkable 
rounded hill called Ali Dagh, with threcinammellatcd tops, 
on each of which was another small protuberance: the re¬ 
mains of a ruined church arc said to exist near the summit; 
the base is skirted with villages and gardens. 

After crossing the hot sandy plain, and passing close 
under some low hills on the right, we reached the burial- 
grounds of Ciesarea at three, and presently entered its 
narrow and dirty streets, where the cracked and dilapidated 
appearance of many of the houses bore witness to the 
effects of the earthquake of the preceding year. The po¬ 
pulation seemed squalid and miserable, and rather belied 
the vaunted commercial im]>ortancc of the capital of Cap¬ 
padocia. 1 was not sorry to find a large and comfortable 
room prepared for me in a house l>clonging to the Arme¬ 
nian church; though large, well-lighted rooms are not so cool 
as the dark rooms of the villages. I regretted too being 
lodged with Armenians instead of Greeks; the latter are 
far better informed res|)ccting antiquities and natural curi¬ 
osities than the smooth-tongued Armenians; but Hafiz 
always tried to get my lodgings with the latter, whose mild 
and ])liant manners are more agreeable to the tyrannical 
Turk than the fiery impatience and blustering of the cow¬ 
ardly Greek. 


CHAf. Xlt.] 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

CMtrr*—Kara S4, anc. Melai—Kin; Ariamthea —IStki Shehcf^-Grrfk Cotimit— 
All Da;ii—Yanar Taali—Empma Helena—Nyva—S. Gregorio—PouuUia— 
Death of au American TraTeller—Coina—Population of f’aaarra Tr aA t. 

I REMAINED a wcck at C»sarca, during which time I made 
several excursions in the neighbourhood, collected some 
g^ood coins and cameos from the Greeks and Armenians in 
the town, and made inquiries respecting the best mode of 
reaching the summit of Mount Argmus, which I at length 
learnt could only be attempted, with any chance of success, 
from a village called Everek Kieui, on the southern flank, 
where I should find Armenian guides well acquainted with 
the mountain. 

One day I visited the Boghaz, or defile through which 
the Kara Su flows out of the lake into the Kizil Imiak 
or Halys, by w*hich means 1 satisfactorily ascertained the 
inqiossibility of any stream or river flowing from the 
neighbourhood of Ca'sarca into the Euphrates. Leaving 
the town by the western gate, and jiassing the ruined 
walls and moat, we came upon some extensive saltpetre 
works outside the town; this is obtained in large quan* 
titles from the soil itst^lf. After a ride of six or seven miles 
nearly due west, partly over an undulating sandy country, 
and partly over a marsh, now covered with melon-gardens, 
we reached the banks of a considerable river, called the 
Sannasakli Sfi, which flows along a broad valley from the 
E.N.L. or N.E., and here empties itself into the lake, very 
near the outlet of the Kara Su. In fact during the summer 
season it can hardly be said to enter the lake, but flows 
along a narrow channel bctw'cen it and the hills, fulling 
into the Kara Sii at the |)oint where the latter river issues 

s 2 


§ 340] II. T}t 4 Noim. C, 1. TIi^ Ibrnonsti-aUve Pron&itiis. 26b 


340, The aimple demonstrative pronoun ia tkhi, tkft. 

Maso, Fem, 

Sing, ij (j>i. rj*i) i 

Dual. Nom. (O^) (O^) 

Gen. Acc. (^^)- 

A .t . t -A t 

rlur. comm. gen. or or 

This simple form of the demonstrative ^jronoun is used to indicate 
a person or thing which is nmr to the spealcen 

Rem. a. TJie u in (jJjl anti s^_jl ie always shorty _5 being merely 

j. m ^ ^ PBij 

scriptio plena. In this way be distinguished in verse fix>m 

jJstj the (eiiii. of J[jh in wlilcli the u is long. The j may 

^ ^ A 

have been inserted in order the moi-e easily to distinguisii jjll and 

fitnn and ^yi. 

Re^i. L The diminutive of t> is bj> f. Lj; du. f. 0^*5 




ph w. 


{, 


B 


Ritai. c. Closely oonnooted in its oidgiu with li is another 


uionosyllablej vie. ji (= Heb, HTj Thecn. 1 and TK> which is 

commonly used 

in the sense of ji?i7sjes.si9t', 

mviter. It 1^ thus declined. 


Mas*, 

Fein. 

Sing. Nom. 


M (riKr). D 

Gfen. 


c>ii. 

Acc, 

li 

Siy 

Du- Nom. 



Gen. Acc. 

a .H.H 


Plur. Nom. 

jji,yfor>fjt irh^) 

A J A J ^ i 

Oljjj or 


^ i i ^ 

^ t 

Gen. Aee. or 

Or 




A 
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B 


The u in and is always short, as in and — 

The fonn is used as a plural of when this worn forms part 
of the names or sumames of the kings or princes of el-Yim^n, as 




etc. 


These are called 


formed as if from a singular ^j3. 

[Kbm. d. (sometimes written thus, so amd so, so 

oiid so muc/i or many, is compounded of il as, liks and the 
demonstrative pronoun li. Comp. Vol. ii. § 44, e, rein, d,] 


341. Prom the simple demonstrative pronoun are formed com¬ 
pounds : 

(а) By adding the pronominal suffix of tlie second person (i), ^ ; 

J 4 J S J 

o^), either (a) alone, or (/S) with the interposition of the 
demonstrative syllable J. 

(б) By prefixing the particle U. 


0 342. The gender and number of the pronominal sufiix, appended 

to the simple demonstrative pronoun, dejiend upon the sex and number 

of the persons addressed. In speaking to a smgle man, iltS is used; 
to a single woman, ; to two persons, ; to several mefi,^^\i ; 

to several toomn, But the form may ala^o be—aiul in fact 

usually is—employed, whatever be the sex and number of the persons 
spoken to; and so ivith the rest. In regard to their signification, 
these compound forms differ from the simple pronoun in indicating a 
distant object. 

D Masc. Fern. 


Sing. tlnU. 1)13, Ix^ (vulg. lXi»3). 

Du. Noui. 1X313 1X313. 


Gen. Aec. .iX^ 




Plur. comiu. gen. ll’^l or ll’^y, lX5^f or IXS^jf. 


* [Some say that .iXSlS is a mispronunciation for IXjI.] 


2G0 


KARA si*. 


fCHAf. XLV. 


from the marshes. After crossinj^f the Samiasakli Su, and 
ridinor al>out a mile alonp^ its right hank, we reached a bridge 
thrown over the Kara Su at the upper end of the defile, 
down which the united streams flow in a N.W. direction 
tow’ards the Halys. The hills on either side arc not high, 
and the valley is about two or three hundred yards across. 
The river appeared deep, but not rapid, and has probably 
derived its name from the dark, inky colour of its water. 
From the appearances on the bridge, a portion of which 
is evidently of great antiquity, the water rises two feet in 
wet seasons. 

I rode some distance down the valley, but found that it 
soon widened very considerably, and that the fall of the 
w'ater increased. I w’as satisfied that the only place where 
the valley could have been dammed up to stop the river 
must have been at its very commencement, w’herc there 
are remains of banks or ridges of rough stones or Imulders, 
about twenty or thirty feet above the level of the river, ex¬ 
tending in an irregular line across the valley, ])articularly 
on the north side of the river. If, then. King Ariarathes 
did ever really dam up the course of a river to form a lake 
near Ca*sarea (and from the circumstantial fact, related by 
Strabo, of his having had to pay three hundred talents to 
those who had suffered by the inundation caused by the burst¬ 
ing of the dam, there can scarcely be any doubt of the fact), 
it is, I think, certain that the Kara Su must have been the 
river so dammed up, and that it could only have been done 
at the head of the pass or valley : for, in the first place, there 
is no other river flowing out of a lake and through a narrow* 
valley near Cmsarea; and, secondly, the fall of the ground 
in the ravine is so rapid that, had he attempted it anywhere 
lower down, he never could have constructed a dam suf¬ 
ficiently high to keep back the waters of the lake. 

Two objections may perha|>8 be brought against this 
opinion. In the first place, a geologist may, on future ex¬ 
amination, ascertain that the bank or ridge which 1 have 
described as extending partly across the valley is of na- 
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Eem. a. The it is in if'lJjf ^nd just as in jJjl, A 

i , I 

and (g 340j njm. c). 

Rejt. i. The dimimativie of ^(5 is f. etc. 


343* By iiiaertin^ the demoiiatmtive syllable J before the pro¬ 
nominal suffix, Ave get a longer foran iwu oi- iUj. (often written 


§ G, rem* 


Fora. 

Jih (iuii), 
itjU 


B 


Masc. 

Sing. 

Dn. Nom, llJti 

K ifdilw' 

G-en. A CO- 

*. ^ ^ t 

Plnr. comm. geai. or 

Rfisl. ft. AX3 is a DOnti-flction for la the cJuid, (] 

atojid for JjijiJj and for 

Tiie plur. is nme, siJyjjl oi' SiiJ) being generally uFted in- 

i^tead. Some authorities i^egaixl a^ tlm dual of JLlly tlie 

-H 

second rt being in theip opinion ni0a:^ly corroborative. 


Eem. &. Sonie^ grammarians assart that tliere is a slight differ¬ 
ence of meaning bst'^een and the formftr referring in 

theip opinion to the nearer of two distant objects, the latter to the 
more I'emote. B 

Rem, c. The syllable J must not he miataktn fop the propo¬ 
sition 4 J (whicli, when united with the pronominal suffixes of the 
second and third persons, becomes ^J), but is to be viewed as a 
demonstrative syllable^ which occui's also in the article and in the 
relative pronoun, EJee ^ S+o and 347, 

Ueji. d. Tlie diminutive of jili is -iBlji, f* Jui^, [A com- 
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tural, and not of artificial origin, and could not therefore 
have been made by King Ariarathes: but could he not 
have availed himself of a pre-existing embankment ? Is 
it not indeed most probable that he would do so, if such 
a bank cxiste<l ? And may we not easily suppose, ac¬ 
cording to Professor Ag^assiz* theory, that tlic glaciers on 
Mount Arga?us formerly descended lower than at present, 
and, having extended across the plain, deposited a morcri’te 
at the head of the valley, thereby forming a natural em¬ 
bankment, which the king found ready to his hand ? The 
other objection is perhaps more important; but 1 have 
already answered it, 1 tnist satisfactorily, in the Journal of 
the Geographical Society,* viz. that, according to Strabo, 
the Melas, which flowed out of the lake dammed up by 
King Ariarathes, ran into the Euphrates, notwithstanding 
which the country of the Galatians towards Phrygia was 
inundated by the bursting of the dam. With this single ex¬ 
ception, the description given by Strabo t agrees in every 
imrticular with the actual position and character of the Kara 
Su, as well as of the lake out of which it flows. It rises at 
a lower level than the town itself, from which it is distant 
rather more than forty stadia, and flows into a lake and 
marshes, in cXti tuii There can therefore 

be no doubt that Strabo, or one of his copyists, wrote the 
word Euphrates instead of Halys confounding this Melos 
with another which falls into the Euphrates near Mala- 
tia; for it is impossible that the rising of the Eujihrates 
could have flooded the lands of the Galatians, whereas the 
Halys flows through a great part of Galatia. There is only 
one doubt on this subject which occurs to my mind on rc- 
|)eru8ing the text of Strain): he says that the Mela.H is a 
river r» ru ry •xpo rrit vilkiiJi, which may signify the 

river now called the Sannasakli Su, which falls into the 
marshes previously to entering the ravine. I regret that I 
did not trace its course higher up the valley to the N.E., 
where the quarries dm-rilKnl by Strabo might have been 

• Vol. riii. p. |49. f Stimbo, lib. xii. e. i. 
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A pound of J and (comp. § 340, rem. d) is to, in like 

manner 

344. The particle U (which has the same demonstrative force as 
the Latin ce in hicce) is called by the Arab.s the particle 

that ea:cites attention. It is prefixed both to the simple demonstrative 
iS, and to the compound Jli (but not to iWi). Before iS it is usually 
written defectively, \jjk or IJii; before i)li in full, illiU. 


B 


Sing. 


Du. Nom. 


Masc. 
ijjk this. 

itJjk 


Gen. Acc. 


Fern. 

14 1 I 

ojjb (eJJt), jTJjk 
(ajU, UU, OlJJb). 

or 

0 I 

or 




A , 


i 


Plur. comm. gen. or »’^^U or 

In like maimer, .illSu nr iltjub, fern, ihiu, iL3U, etc. 

0 

Rkm. a. U is identical with the Aram, 1^, ihu, ns an 
interjection, hi Heb. XH. 

Rbm. b. In the dual some say ijljus, with doable n.—Tlie 

0 % Si 0 \ St 0 0 S* 00 ^1 0 0 \ 0 0 0% 

diminutive of is UJjs, t pi. ; of pi. 

0^001% 0 0 00 % 

[By prefixing U to is formed tJJC* /Aus.] 

0 »00 0 ^0 

[Kbu. c. To these demonstratives belong also And 

0 0 0 0 0 9 0 

tl^ns and thus, so and so, such and such things, for 

900 90 0 0 0 0 0 000 0 00 

which we also find (rarely 

J 0 0 0 0 0 0 00400 0 9^0 0S00 0^0 

and for the former Slj^^ for the latter 

According to some scholars there .is originally a slight 
difierenoe between these expressions, the former relating to what 


* [A singular contraction (or modification) of uJUJk£» is used 
by the poet ds^nfara, as quoted in the ^amdsa, p. 244,1. 21.] 
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found. This, however, has nothing to do with the question 
of the dyke of King Ariarathes. 

1 had brought with me from Smyrna a letter of intro¬ 
duction to an Armenian merchant, Taktaraboun Oglu : in 
company with him I made an excursion to visit the ruins of 
the old city called Eski Shchcr, at the foot of the hills to 
the south of the town. Here I found a small plain called 
Batal Ghazeh, and the remains of a substantial building 
of rude construction, apparently Roman, with an arched 
entrance through one of the end walls. In the hills above 
were traces of a few ordinary ruins and vaulted substruc¬ 
tions, probably tombs; and in a hollow between two steep 
acclivities the site of a stadium was still visible, extending 
from S.S.W. to N.N.E.: the line of the Meta;, in the centre, 
is very well defined, but scarcely a vestige of building 
remains on the rough sloping sides; it is called by the 
Turks and Armenians Deniz Koulak (ear of the sea). 
In an Armenian garden near the summit of the hill a few 
marble fragments had been lately found. These hills were 
mere barren rocks only twent)-five years ago; they are 
now covered with plantations of yellow berry, a profitable 
article of trade at Ca;8arca. Proceeding a few miles to 
the cast along the foot of the hills, we visited the garden- 
house of the Hodja Bashi, or chief magistrate of the Arme¬ 
nians, situated amidst delightful groves and orchards, at the 
foot of Argapus. 

Hence, having been hospitably entertained, we started 
for the Greek convent, on the eastern shoulder of the 
mountain, about five miles further. After crossing the dry 
bed of the Delhi Su, a considerable torrent in spring, 
caused by the melting snows of Argajus, we rounded the 
southern base of Ali Dagh on our left, passing several vil¬ 
lages on our right, half buried in the woods which skirt the 
base of the mountain. On reaching the convent we were 
told that the Bishop was at Yanar Tash, but the monks 
received us hospitably, and gave me some inforiiialion 
respecting the ascent, which they said could only be 
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effected frum Evofek KicuL They also described same 
cLirious and IntereEtlng; tuids. three days’^ journey off, ut a 
]dace railed by the Turks Afshar, and by the Greeks Ana- 
barzu; on. further inquiry, however, they proved to be ten 
duys"^ journey distant. They are probably the remains of 
Anazarba, The country is difficult and dangerous to trawl 
through, the inhabitants being all robbers, who are called 
by the Turks Aufshari, and by the Greeks Isavri. This 
latter name is rcniarkable^ and it occurred to me that they 
might be descendants of Isaurians, driven from their former 
habitationa, and settled in these distant mountains. The 
monks also spoke of considerable rnios at a ].i1acc called 
Enren Sbeher, three Jays’ journey E.N.E. from Ctesarca, 
and, ten hours further, they described two lofty rocks, forty 
or fifty feel high, and covered ndth Greek inscriptions. 

On our return from the monastery to CEpsarea w'c 
passed to the north of All Dagh, apparently a volcanic 
outburst, consisting of loose sceriuceous matter overlaid io 
places by basalt. To the right was the large village of 
Tlialass, consisting chiefly of caves, in and near a narrow 
gorge of volcanic tnff, and ]iaTtly built on the edge of the 
table ^land. The foot of Ali Dugh, and the plain between 
it and Thalass, are covered with luxuriant woods of fruit* 
trees, and gardens green with walnut and apricot trees, 
while the steeper sides of the mountain presented young 
plautatloua of yellow' berry, all proofs of industr}' and 
increasing eousumptiuu; for this latter plant, which grows 
wild in many parts of Asia Minor, is cultivated round Cie- 
sarca wherever the ground is available* After it is collected 
by the peasants it is bought up by the Armenian merchants 
tor about six or eight piastres the oke, and sent to Smyrna, 
wherej, when there is a demand for it in the European 
market, it fetches Iw'o or three times that price. This year, 
however, the Armenians complained of great losses, not 
btihig able to sell their produce in cousequeuce of the failure 
of some large houses in Eogland. 
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has beeti said, the latter to what lias b&en dome^ elb refers to A 
quantity (comp* HarTrT^ ZhtmjtCj od. niorb^ p. 99). I>. G.] 


345. TJie article ji--called b 3 ' the Arabs SGI the 

in^riimeut fyf dejimtion, and liimt [or 


vjj^l the lam of d^mtwn^ or Bimply fAe —is composed of 

the demoirftrative letter J (see § 94S, rein, Cy and S S47) and tlie 
prosthetic h which Is prefixed only bo lighten the proaunciation B 

» J,r 4 j- 

(JuojJI § 19 ffl, and rem./). [It is always written in conjimctiou 
with the following word.] Though it has become detenainative^. it 


r ■ ■ ■ ■ 

was originally demonstrative^ as still appears in sucli words as ^>91 

V 

wmy etc. 

[Ke&i. rt. The article, i! employed to indicate the genvis, i.e. 
any individual (animate or inanimate) bearing the name^ is called 

* J ^ » «v« J ^ .' jS ^ ^ d-f 

)fc 11 or simply M fm JJJjhI 

r ir J 

jUjjdl diniLr and dirhem Im-ing men to perdition^ 

.-6rf ^ t « 

Tifian, is beiior than- -^inan ; if indicating a particu- 
lar individual it is called Jtyjdl or airaply 






C 


Hem. h. Some grammarians regard the tlif as an integral part 

i- f a -ft— j f 

of the article^, and say that it was originally (with JUstiJ! ikJiJt, of 
the siiniie form as gradually weakened to (Jl- But BOme- 

J- # H J ^ B iB,r 

times the Arabs suppress tb« h saying for instance for 
(comp, Vol. ii, § 242j footnote). D 


Rem. c. It Ls sometimes^ though very rarely, used as a relative 
pronoun ^ 347); as ax^JI JI^j "y ^>4 Ite udto 

does not U> he ^uUfvl for udiat is wiih him (or for ioJiat 74« 


f^^ELr 3 ^ ^ a, BJB \ 3r 3 I S ^ t ^ 

has], where 4m«Jl - -ait# j^JJI; O-^ 

people of iohom is the Apostle if God, where = (^jLh 

1-^ J J ^ ^ ^ bt flf ^ 

^1 ^Zhu! I 4 thou as^i Jiot the judge 
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Another day I made an excursion to the monastery of 
Yanar Tash, about eleven or twelve mile* E.N.E. from 
Ca‘«area, over a bleak, rocky, and partly undulating coun¬ 
try. On some low heights, about a mile and a half N.E. 
from the town, I obser\'ed several remains of Turkish or 
Saracenic buildings which, with the ruined edifices within the 
walls, prove that for some time after the decline of Byzan¬ 
tine or Roman rule, Ca^rea must have been a much more 
important ]>lace than it is now. Two or three miles further 
we came upon hills of volcanic tuff, which form the S.E. 
boundary of the valley of the Sarmasakli Su, and presently 
descended to a large village, called Ghirmi, built on the 
steep sides of a ravine in the same formation, perforated 
by numerous caves, and surrounded by gardens. Some of 
the houses, built of stone, were large and respectable; the 
streets were generally paved, so that it hardly resembled a 
Turkish village; indeed, a considerable portion of the inha¬ 
bitants were Greeks. 

Seven miles from Caesarea we passed near the village of 
Bcli \ aseh on our right, which had been nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake two years before, in consequence of a 
large portion of the cliff of the table-land falling on the 
houses; these a ere still open and in ruins, the beams and 
rafters exposed, and huge masses of rock lying about 
amidst them. Twenty-one {M^rsons lost their lives on this 
occasion; but I did not learn that any similar accidents 
had happened at the same time in other places. 

One of the principal features along the road were the 
pigeon-houses built on the hill-sides in the ravines near the 
villages, not excavated in the rocks, as at Urgub, but high, 
square buddings, with a sloping roof. At half-past eleven 
we ]>assed an Armenian convent, near a large village called 
Erkene; then changing our direction from N.E. to S.E. 
we soon gained the summit of the table-land, and, after 
another mile, reached the Greek convent and village of 
Yanar Tash (Fire stone), as it is generally called, al¬ 
though the Greeks call it Taxiarchi. The monastery 
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rohose tentence u approvedy where Compare, 

for example, in German, d»r = weJchery and our (/mi for who and 
whic?L 

Rem. d. Jt is [in all probability (see Comp. Or. p. 114)] identical 
wth tlie Hebrew art. .n, for In South Arabia >*l was (and even 

still is) used for Jl, but without assimilation; as 

fasting in journeying is not (on act) of piety; 

(standing) behind me xoiut^ aiTotc 

B and stone; for and 

^ . * * * * 


2. The Conjunctive ( Relative) and Interrogative Pronouns. 
(a) The Conjunctive Pronouns. 


D 


346. 'riie conjunctive pronouns are :— 

(1) ^Jdl whoy which, that; fem. 

(2) ^ be whoy she who, whoever; 

U that which, whatever. 

(3) be who, whoever'; fem. SjI she xrho, whoever. 

* 

(4) every one who, whosoever; 

CjI everything which, whatsoever. 

» , .■ i t , » ,it .i* 

Rem. U, (^1, and their compounds, ^>*,{1, Uil, are 

also interrogatiA'es, which indeed is their original signification (see 
§ 351 and foil). They ought therefore to be treated of first as 
intcrrogatives and then as conjunctives; but it is convenient to 
reverse this order, so as to connect the relatives with tlie demon¬ 
stratives. 


347. The conjunctive \jSi\ is compounded of the article Jf, the 
demonstrative letter J (see ^ 343 and 345), and the demonstrative 
pronoun iS, or jh (§ 340, rem. c). When used substantively, it has 
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and new church are its jirincipal features. The latter is a 
large and well-built edifice, but l)e-daubed with many star¬ 
ing red and blue figures of saints painted on the white¬ 
washed walls. It stands on the site of a smaller church, 
said to hare been built by Sta. Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, and takes its name of Yanar Tash from a 
semi-transparent yellow stone, placed high up in one of the 
oriel windows, apparently a ])iece of lapis sjieculans. The 
monks said that, when Sta. Helena passed through this 
country on her way to Syria from Constantinople, the arch¬ 
angel ap{)earcd to her in a dream, and directed her to build 
a church in his honour, where she should first find a re¬ 
markable stone, and that this mass of lapis specularis being 
found here decided the )>osition of the edifice. 

After passing some time with the hospitable priests, 1 
walked half a mile up the valley to another village, called 
Nirse, or Nyssa, to sec a tcomlerful fountain, where wo 
found some Armenian ecclesiastics enjoying the shade of 
the plane-trees, and throwing paras into the water for the 
boys to dive alter. An abundant stream of water rises in a 
large stone basin, flowing from a spring in the rock under¬ 
neath the church, and which always stands at the same 
height, both in summer and in winter. 

We first visited the church, or rather chajwl hewn out of 
the rock, and dedicated to St. Gregorio, whose tomb it 
contains. The Armenians said that he was the brother 
of St. Basil, and bom in this village; they describe him 
as the Armenian Gregory, and not the native of Nazian- 
zus. Behind the chapel we descended by a dark and narrow 
passage cut in the rock, each of us carrying a wax ta{>cr, 
to the marvellous spring in which St. Gregoiy- was bap¬ 
tized. Here I found a pool of very cold water at the end 
of the sloping gallery, but without any current cither in 
or out. It cannot therefore be the source which supplies 
the spring outside, although it probably has some connexion 
with it; for, from the direction in which we descended, wc 
could not be very far from it. As the water in the outer 
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the s&me meaning viz, he wko, that Vihich, wAocwr, A 

KkaUiier; when used adjectivelyj it sigi’iifies tcAu, which, that^ and 
refers necessarily to a definite substantive^ with which it ogreeii iii 
gender, number, ms?. It is declined as follows:— 

Masc, Fein. 


Sing* i 

Gen, Acc. 

Plut. ; [(^3^1]; 

Norn., 
Uen* Acc.]); 
or 


JiM 

(^^(). 

Ji'hl ; O’iIjI (Olj^t) ; 

^Itr H I#., 

t>v C 


IIeaIh a, and are written defectively, because 

^ ^ i ^ ^ ji ^ 

of their frequent occurrence, instead of “'Jid Cj^AUI. 

The other fornia, which »i'e not in auch constant use* generally 
retain the double J of the ai'tiole and the demonstrative.—The 
inoderii, vulgar form, for all numbers and genders, is or ^Xfl. 


4 D- K J' 

Kkm. b. The tiibe of HudMJ according to the Arab 

gininniariana^ used in the notn, plur. maEC,, in the gan. J) 

rijid aoc. This O J must, of course^ at one time liave been uni- 

vei'sally employed as the noni,^ CH-^^ being the fonn whitii belongs 
to the oblique cares; but gradually the latter supplanted tlie 


* [According to a^^bban^ as quoted by Landbejg 
Spccimenidtri/if p. SO) the I’elativie. pronoun is only the article 

sufficing to distinguish it from the prcpcus. , Comp. § 340, rem. a. 

D. G.J ' 
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A 


B 


C 


D 


former, jast as in modem Arabic the oblique form of the plur. 
sanus, everywhere usurped tlie place of tlie direct form 

Even the sing. ^JJI is an oblique form, the nom. of which 

ought properly to be ^JJl.—The forms 
and are also said to occur. 


Rem. c. was originally, as its derivation shows, a demon¬ 

strative pron., and has its precise Hebrew equivalent in ntVn, 
fem. comm, (= JJI)* S®® Comp. Gr. p. 117. 

Rem. d. From ^^JJ^ are formed the diminutives gilll, CfUl; 

du. t pl- Ol^r. The forms c.sii\, iSti. 

are vulgar and incorrect 


Rbm. e. Instead of some of the Arabs, especially the tribe 
of Tayyi^ employ (Heb. ^1, Aram, *1* ^th. «»)• 

It is then either wholly iiuJeclinttbU, which is more usual; as 


^9 9 9 ^ 9 ^ ^ 

U efumgh /or me of tJuU which 

a a . ^ 

it toUh thum (of their property) it iohat tufficet wie, for 

(vU^ in rhyme for aijU Ul ^ I toill 

att to vxtrk in earnaat on the bone which I am gnaioing (on the satire 
which I am meditating), for ^^JJI (a3jU in rhyme for aijla); 

990 ^ 9 ^ 9 9 ^^ 9 9 ^ ^ 

Co ^ O^A*. ^ which I dug and which 


^ ^ *9 999^ 9^ 

I lined (or eated), for and ^^1^; *)9 no/ by 

Him whote retidence it in heaven^ ’Aydni xi. 25, 1. 18. D. G.] or 
else declined os follows :— 



Masc. 

Fem. 

Sing. Nom. 

9 

Oli 

Gen. 


Oli (Oti) 

Acc. 

a 

OlS (Oti) 
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basin constantly overflows, both in summer and in winter, 
it always stands at the same level, and consequently any 
pool in the cavern communicating with it would equally 
do 80 , however much or little water might be taken from it 
or from the fountain. 

These ^Vrmenians talked of considerable ruins and tombs 
at a place called Tonosa, six or eight hours off, towanls 
the E. or E.N.E., but I heard nothing sufficiently definite 
to send me in search of them, and 1 was anxious to make 
the ascent of Mount Argxus. For this purpose the gover¬ 
nor of Ctesarea gave me letters to his subordinates, and 
assisted me as far as lay in his ]>owcr, although the Ar¬ 
menians begged him to refuse permission, in consequence 
of the fate of an American gentleman who had attempted 
it two years before, and, either from his own imprudence 
or the carelessness of his guides, met with an accident which 
tiTininated fatally. 

1 never could ascertain satisfactorily the real truth of 
this story. Almost every one 1 asked had some new ver¬ 
sion of it; but the following, which I heard from a priest 
in the convent at the foot of the mountain, the brother 
of the dragoman who accompanied him, is, 1 think, on the 
best authority. The unfortunate traveller ascended the 
mountain from Hossarjik, on the north side, not intendir;g 
or expecting to reach the top; but on reaching the snow, 
which ap{)eared hard and easy of ascent, he determined, 
notwithstanding the advice of his guide, who refused to 
accompany him any further, to make the attempt alone. 
After a time, finding it impossible to get on. he sat down, in 
an almost exhausted state, and rolled to the bottom, where 
he lay for half an hour, wet and shivering in the snow. 
On recovering a little, he drank some cold waU‘r, rode 
home four hours in a heavy rain, and ate a great quantity 
of fruit. It was during the month of October, and he caught 
the fever of the season, but still intended to attem|)t the 
ascent again from the other side w hen he should reco\ er. 
However, he got worse, and expired in a fortnight. One 
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account says he died in six days, another in two; while some 
assert that his death was occasioned by the wounds he re¬ 
ceived in his fall. 

During my stay at Csesarea I procured many coins of that 
city as well as of various towns of Cilicia and the neighbour- 
hood, as Mo])sus, Tyana, Anazarba, Tarsus. Alexandria, 
Augusta. Samosata, Antioch of Syria, Epiphania, NicO' 
polis, Comana Pontica, Gaziura, and Flaviopolis, liesides 
others from more distant parts of the country, amongst 
which w'os a beautiful and rare tetradrachm of Lebedus. 
I also purchased some pretty intaglios, one with the t^-pe 
of Mount Argseus, resembling that remarkable represent¬ 
ation of a tricuspid mountain w’hich occurs on the imperial 
coins of Caesarea; I also obtained a small marble statue of 
iEsculapius, which, with its head lying beside it, had been 
dug up in a garden near the town. 

Cmsarea is estimated to contain 10,000 houses, but I did 
not hear how they were distributed between Turks, Greeks, 
and Armenians. Mr. Brant gives 8000 houses — 5000 
Turkish, 2500 Armenian, and 500 Greek; whereas Mac¬ 
donald Kinneir gives only 25,000 inhabitants, or 5000 or 
6000 house's. The bazaars are extensive, and seemed well 
supplied, but I inquired in vain for tobacco or a steel ring. 
The principal Armenian merchants exhibit their goods in a 
large place called the Vizir Khan ; these are chiefly quin- 
caillcric, snuflf-boxes, gloss beads, shells from the Ked Sea 
in strings for ornamenting pack-saddles. See., scissors, pa|>er, 
cards, and very bad Russian or German padlocks: most of 
these things are of German manufacture, and come from 
Trieste. Of native produce the chief articles are yellow 
berries and gall-nuts, which arc sent to Smyrna; also 
tragacanth, madder, and a blue dye made from the lees 
of wine. The small Sultana raisins also grow here and at 
Karaman in great abundance. 

I found myself under the necessity of making use of my 
letter of credit addressed to the Armenian merchant Tak- 
taravoun Oglu, who at first matlc many difficulties about 
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.. Norn. 

Mosc, 

Fern. 

4 

litji 

4 H- H-H 

Gon. Acc. 

<S3'> 


ir. Uom. 

J-i- 

jii 

01^ 

J KH- V.H 

Gen. Acc* 


(^ 1 ^) 


1 p , . , 4. J.''i*'*'' J i-»if 5 ^ •rfftr#- 

An example of this use la 4j <u)1 ^ 

f il ^ I 3 h- /r t i J p- 

iy|n/ aUI ^fpSvA^I (4jlj eastss^fienos God Aoi/t matJe B 

you ^Mefj and (Aa /mjjmhw God ^Mth honoured yoUj for 

i5^ JU 

j^JJt and j [a. woman in Yfein^ said (^Om&ra^ ed* K&y, p. 147, 

l 0 > 5 -*y* ^ 4 ^ Lff^ >> 1 b>* y 

Ifiyti oarmci but ohetf ilte decision of the Friiice. D. G+] 

348. The cc^^Ju^ctive prouoims 0-* aud U are indecliaablej and 

differ from in never being used adjectively, bnt always aub^ 

atantivdy^ so that they coireBpond to tbe Latin is qid, ea quw, id quod, C 

4 j- 

Ghfr c^£s, ^£s, 9 ^T(. The former (^> 4 ) 'S used of bemgs endowed with 
reason, the latter (Lo) of all other objects. [They are either debnite 
(J^jp 4) as or indeiimte (i»3j-ej-4)^ signifying in the latter 
case one v}ho^ U SQm&tking tknif and may also have a ooBeotive meaning 
persoits vtho^ things that, being nevertheless construed as singulars.] 

Bnir. For the oorreaponding fcrms in tbe other Semitic lan- 
guagieg see Comp, [?n pp- 1S3—127. 

5 f j 

349. Tfie eonjuiiotive pronoun who, sh 0 whiOf J) 

whimsr, is regularly declined in the sing, according to the triptote 
declension, but has commonly neither dual nor plural. 

Rem. The .^th. has the same word, }V.E= udtof qf u^fiai 
sort f The corresponding Hob, vocable is used as an adverb, 
wiLere T in interrogativa phrases which appears in in 

■■' B t P T 

(Vyie) ip/ifire ? ftfil: (’^) hcv!? Syr. iohsre ? U.1 
who f vjjliio'i iiow long ? etc. 


35 
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advancing money, stating that trade was bad, and there waa 
great uncertainty in making remittances ; that he did not 
want to send money to Smyrna, but rather to receive money 
from thence, and he hinted at tequiriDg very high interest for 
lending it. However, when I said I must have the money, 
and that if he could not lend it me I should procure some 
from the governor, he agreed to let me have it hcforc even¬ 
ing, giving him a hill on Smyrna at two months* date, and 
paying him six per cent, for it* The climate of Csesarea 
appeared healthy' and agreeable during my stay; the heat 
was certainly great, though not oppressive, the thermometer 
in my room at noon only varying from 80“ to 82“ Fahr*; 
the markets were w'ell supplied at moderate prices; fruit 
and ice were abundant; and alter a week’s stay 1 started 
for lii verck l£ie ui, from whence 1 proposed ascending Mount 
Argseus, 

* Tbf ufliml role aT al SmyniB vturWi fnnn 14 in SQ pw 
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360. Of and U, are compounded 

*iA 

whosoever, UjI that which, whatsoever. Only the first part of the 
compound admits of being declined ; gen. i 


(b) The Interrogative Pivnowis. 

351. It has been already stated (§ 346, rem.) that the conjunctive 
pronouns, with the exception of are also interrogative, which is 

® indeed their original signification. To them may be added [and 
or how much [or many\ which are (a) interrogative, 

(5) according to our ideas, exclamatory, according to the Arab gram¬ 
marians, enuntiative ; but never conjunctive. 

Rem. The interrogative U may be* shortened after preposi¬ 
tions into >, and is then united in writing both with those 
prepositions with which such a union is usual, and with those with 
C which it is not, (though, in the latter case, it is better to keep them 

apart); ag. ^ (for J v>o, ^ ^>p), 

^ St ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ St ^ 

(better > jt In such cases, the accent is 

transferred from to the preceding syllable (as Mmo, *iX& ina, etc.); 
whence it happens that ^ and ^ are sometimes shortened in 
poetry into ^ and This is also the origin of for or 
UJ* (lit, Me like of uIwU 1 the uforth qf what f), Heb. 

D Aram. KD3 [see Comp. Or. p. 125].—In pause these words 

» Sr • f i ^ 

ai’e written a^, etc. Similarly we find for Ui 

vohai then ? and that what t for iduU purpose t as when one 

* [Rather, '*is usually shortened.” Zamah^rl, Pdik, ii. 159 calls it 
* «• 

“the commoner” form (^£^#'^1). The grammarians of the school of 
Ba^ say that it must always be shortened in prose j in poetry the 
41if may be retained. Comp. Fleischer, Kl. Schr. i. 364. D. Q.] 
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CHAFFER XLVl. 

Lmw RcJiff—CTrrk Monxilrry—Row! cnr«t ArK»u»—Krmk Kl«ii— 

Drveli —Amnt of Mouut ArK»tM —Volcanic Rock*—GUcier*—Ruina of 
Gcnunib—Plain of Kara Himr—Reach Kara Hiaaar. 


Thursday. July 27 — After much delay on the part of the 
Mcnzilji and a i)arty of Armenians, with whom Dimitri had 
had some money transactions, it was past nine before we 
could start. While waiting I was surrounded by a motley 
group of ragged Armenian boys, who wished to dispose of 
Line worthless Byxantine coins. My intention wm to go. in 
the first instance, to the Greek convent, pass the night there, 
and after getting what information I could from the Bishop, 
who had been described to me as a clever and agreeable 
person, to proceed the next day to Everck Kicui. 

As soon as we were out of the town we got into conversa¬ 
tion with a A^euzbashi of the Rediff of Ciesarca, raised and 
organised by the present Mutzcllim: the conw consbU of 
3000 men, and is divided into four battalions, each of which 
does duty for three months. Their pay is no more than 
twenty-five piastres, or five shillingfs a month for the pri¬ 
vates; twenty-seven piastres a month for the coqioral, or 
On-bashi (head of ten) ; sixty or seventy piastres, twelve 
or fourteen shillings, for the Yeuzbashi or captain jhead of 
a hundred); and tlircc or four hundred for the Bimbashi. 
or colonel, equal to three or four pounds per month. A 
mile beyond the city wall 1 observed a mass of basalt in 
the plain, quite detached from the hills, and which I had 
not remarked when last on this portion of the ro«d. 1 he 
bed of the Delhi Su, which wc crossed three miles from the 
town, was i>ei fectly dry : it extends to the N.W., spreading 
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It , J J d ^ > 


says U'iU / went to (the 7ioits£ of) so and io, t* ’^vhich you 

_ 6 ^^ ti 9 ^ 

rejoin ana tbe answer is 4t!t (Aai J da hivi- 

a kindness. [The shos.'tening of Le takes place also in such, aen- 


tences as jt m what mann^ did you- nrrii« ? and 

^ it r- J A 

wJl^ JjL, ^ohat are you 


A 


352. The interrogative proaoun (^>-4^ ■tc/zaF hag the distinctioEs 
of gender, number, and case, only when it stands alone; as if one 
slionld say Sami ono is opjn^i or / horva smi ioflie oita^ and another I! 
should ask W7to ? JVkam ? In this case its deciension is as follows 


Mast Pern. 


Sing. Nom. 

j-u' 


4 4^ 

Gen. 

urj 

- 

G- 4 )^ 

Ace. 

iZo ] 

* .H* j- 

fl- 

Du. Kom. 

ill Li* 



Gen. Acc* 


t grf ^ 

fl 0 y 




PluT. Nom. 

fr 

1 4 j- K 


Gen. Aoc. 


r OL^. 



Rkm. a. Only a poet could venture to say oJUs (jjjU tjj| 

djaS ^ 

t/iey ca^ne to my Jirey mid I said^ Who a?ie ye? 


Itm. The interrogative pi^onoun La wJuti ? is never declined 
under any circumstancear D 

[Rbm, c. From ia formed the relative adjeotlve ■with 
the articlo L?y’ (oomp, Vol ii. § ITO^ i-em. 6). The dual is 

9 O ^aj 9 Z 

the plural 


t E ^as 

353» The interrogative pronoun lem, 4^1, wh? is either 
oonatrued with a following noun in the genitive^ Ot with a. suffix, or 
stands alonOf In the drat t^'O easee> it lo^ the t^nwin 315t Ot 
316, a, c), and, if followed by a noun, is generally mase. sing.; as 
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out considerably* bo that the water loses itself for tlio nmt 
part in the plain lx?fore it finds its way into the Sarmasakli 
Sii. 

AVc Tcachctl the nionuKtery after passing to the north of 
AH Dagh iu rather less than thred hours* the assumed 
distance being four. 1 was hospitably received by the 
Bishop Of Despotes* whom I found sitting in a Landsoine 
alcove open to the north, in which his bed w'aa plated* 
with a large pool or tank of water in front of hinu He re¬ 
quested me to dine with him i and I was surprised to see 
the Kuropcan luxuries of chairs and tables, which I had so 
long lost sight of* that the unusual attitude Avaa almost 
irksome. Like all Greets who have any pretension to in¬ 
formation, the Bishop* who lived in considerable state, was 
fond of talking politics* and asked an endless string of 
questions respecting tho statistics and political views of 
the dilFcrent European nations* and the state of their rela¬ 
tions with the Porte* But 1 failed in obtaining any correct 
notions from him respecting the date and object of the 
numerous troglodytie habitations to which I have ulready 
alluded; he had never even heard of the mysterious kick 
at Tatlar or its cavern. 

Friday* July 28.—This morning I started at seven for 
Everek Kicui* said to be six hours distaut* Our road led 
over the eastern shoiildcra and ridges of Mount Arga 3 ua. 
which connect it witli the high range of mountains to the 
east* a district considered unsafe on account ol' the preda* 
tory inrosids of the Kurds, and Aufthara. Ha fist Agha 
insisted, rather against my will, on the Bishoji giving me 
a guard of five mounted men. Our direction was nearly 
south for several miles, ascending immediately from the 
Hllage* by a narrow ridge sloping rapidly to a ravine on 
either side* aud along which a stream of water is carried 
underground from a distant B])ring for the supply of the 
monastery. The appearance of the country gradually be¬ 
came more wild, the hills consisted entirely of trachytic 
rocks* and the surface was covered to a great extent with 
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if , t , a f 

i f 


A r<l which book (lit. quid librt) t gen. 5 

which eye or fountam ? which of the two women f 


which of the women? [The feminine form ia of rare 

occurrence, as ii&l whatewr morsel (81-Mubarrad 86, L 17) and 

,^1 ii\ which female ? (Diw. Hndfeil, n. 201, vs. 2). D. G.] In the 
second case, when prefixed to a fern, pronoun, it may be masc. or fem. 

Oyi^ or which <f them ? meaning women, the latter being the 

0 ^ ^ 

B more common. Wlien standing alone, or used like in § 352, it 
has all the numbers and cases, the pausal forms being 

if m t S «,» •li^^ 

Sing, masc., nom. or gen. or acc. Ut; fern. Ai\. 

» St »»St » *Sll 

Dual masc., nom. gen. acc. fem., nom. Ows g®*'- 

» it tU $ St 

Plur. masc., nom. g®>^> 

C In and the final vowel is said to be obscurely sounded or 

J» i ^ 

slurred 

s * • * 

Re>l a. With the suffixes is sometimes shortened into 
^ 0 0^ ^ 0 

os for U^l, which of the two? and so in [the interrogative 

,»t if * j, ,•* 

j^\ what f for U as J|yu what dost thou say t and] the 

• »i »^ i I 

vulgar interrogative wluUt for 

Keh. h. Instead of ^1 with [a following noun in the genitive 

^it 

or] a sufSx, the more general and indefinite U^jl is sometimes used; 

,f »f i ..t ^if 

D as Ut >1 yk ,£Ut '^‘hich is dearer to you, he or II in 

^it , 

which example stands for U^t, which of us f 

8 < 8 
Rbm. c. From ^^1 are formed the relative adjective frotn 

^ •« f ^ 

wheUplacet (see Lane, art. ^t, p. 134e), and the compound 

or CH^ (*^1»> written jlfe or or 

and (§ 351 and Vol. ii § 34, e, rem. d). 


Rem. d. Sec Comp. Or. pp. 120—122. 
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bauldent of the same furtnatiuiu At eight we 

had attained a coTtsiderable height^ and wet^L'l looking dovA'tt 
upon the summit of AU Dagh ^ the wind from Mount 
Argeeus was oold and raw. At nine we crussed a low ridge, 
having on our left another range of hills funning a kind 
of cLrcnlar crater round the mountain at a considerable dis¬ 
tance, and in a quarter of an hour reached the summit of a 
still higher range, consisting of vesicular basalt, boulders 
of ivhieh were overlyuig a yellow felspathie rock. 

Tbe elevation here was very considerable, the barometer 
haviug fallen to2’2'0-16 inches, att. themnfiS'', detached therm» 
66 ^; the rocky summit of Mount Argjeus l>ore W* 12* S. by 
compass, and tbe form of a crater was now' very conspicuous j 
but the >i,E, side, from which a stream of lava appears to 
have flowed to the north, had broken away; the N.W, side 
of the crater appeared the highest, and moat steep and 
rugged, and I feared the summit might prove inaccessible, 
though I was convinced that nothing could prevent my 
reac^ig the Up of the crater by ascending the sloping 
talus. The greater portion of snow appeared to Lie In. the 
crater itself, the form of which was not visible from the 
bottom ^ 

From bcncc we descended to a grassy plain, watered by a 
small stream derived from the springs on either side, and 
llowing towards the north, between Argseus and the range 
of encircling mountainE. In this plain were a few tents 
belonging to the yadaB of Everek Kicni and Develi. We 
soon began descending a rugged ravdue, with lofty hills 
rising abruptly on either side, and on the right e\tending 
apparently without a break at an angle of 24* to the 
summit of Argft^us, which now aj>peared as a vast crater 
of elevation, surrounded, in part at least, by another, not 
rising to so great a height, but covered externally with a 
bed of buaaltic rocks- But this outer crater, if really' to 
bo so considered, has been broken through by torrenta 
and glaciers in so many places, ns to have acquired the 
a|rpearaucc of a concentric line of detached hills. 
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[3. The Tiidsjlmie Tronomts. 


A 


363=*^^ 1. The interrogative prontning ^ 3 rf and Ui have passed 
into indefinites {Comp, Gr. p. 125)*, with the sense of somebcd]^^ 
$onieikmpf but are never thus employed mUesa with a quali&cative 

4 > 4 r' J 4 r' 

complement aud are therefore called (g 34S). This 


eornplement is very rarely an adjective or participle, but usually a 
preposition with following genitive, as (jJ U something tifkioh I B 

H .H J » .H 

or an adverb as somebody here, or a qualificative clause, as 

H- -r « H 

J15 4 ># one who saps. Comp. VoJ. ii. § 172, rein. a. 

2 ^ The indefinite pronoun U is used to introduce a clause 
equivalent to the masdar or infinitive^ and is in that case (jailed 

^ 0 vd'.rd' / 

U (701. ii. § 33, § 114, % 127, rem. e); hence its use in 

% H T > ® S ^ f 

conditional dau&es as La (Vol. ii. ^ 3), or in reference to time 


^ J it Zi , 


4-J ^td fM ^ ^ 


aa b* or U (VoL ii. §7); if added to certain adverbial C 


nouna^ it gives them a conditional and general signification, a.s the 


Latin termination cmgmy e.g, U^! ^ehereiier, 


tsherever^ when- 


5 E fl ^ 


ever, whatever; if appeiided to Oh Oh O^ 0 'Tid o^ it hinders 

their regimen and is therefore called iilX)! U (Vol. ii. 3 S3, rem. d '); 
with the same effect it is added to and JaJ (ibid, rem./') and 

^ * mm 

to vj ii- § ^ 6} ■ in apposition to aa indefinite 

j£ ^ 

noun, it has a vague intensif^iiig force and is called U B 


(Vol. ih § 136 ffl, rem. e ); added to the affirmativo J it servas to 

4 H ^ H- 

strengthen the affirmation ju£>UJJ Sju^ U (see an example §361 near 
the end, and Vol. ii. § 3S, rein, e ); it is often inserted after the 


* [Prym, ejiiMiitctCwmi&rts reletiivts Aemiiieis, p, 100 and 

Pleiecher, KL Schr, i. 360 seqr, 706 seq. reject this theory, considering 

•D .H ■>■ 

the indefinite meaning of ^ and U as the original, whence the 
interrogative has been derived.] 
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After a long descent we reached the undulating plain 
which extends tn E^’crek; having crossed a smali stream 
flowing S.E., the only instance of water running in that 
direction; and ftom the configuration of the atHTOunding 
country there can be no doubt that it falls into the stream 
we crossed before entering Ever eh Kieni. As we apjnoached 
the village^ we saw a great extent of gardens and orchards 
stretching down from the town to the marshy plain S.W. 
Basaltic rocks appeared above the surface in several places, 
particularly in the bed of the river, as it flows through 
the village, where the lava was highly scoriaceous and 
vc?Bicular; to the S.E. rose another mass of hills, near the 
summit of which was the Turkish village of Develi. the 
residence of the Agha. We entered Everck &oon after 
two, and wont on to DeveU, to be iu more immediate com¬ 
munication with the governor, whose assistance might be 
necessary in making arrangements for ascending the moun¬ 
tain, \Vc accordingly passed through the town, along the 
narrow and crowded passages of the bazaar, stared at by 
the inhabitants, who had never seen a European before, 
whilst r in my turn was admiring the dress and appearance 
of the people. The women seldom covered their faces, ex¬ 
cept the old and ugly; the young were particularly hand¬ 
some, The men, too* were a remarkably fine rade, well 
made, and ahow ily dressed in coloured robes of striped silk ; 
they were all armed, and wore enonnous turbans: thev 
had also a adder and more independent manner than their 
western brethren, partaking somewhat of Arab Hood, and 
the haughty bearing of the neighbouring Kurds, 
lAiaving Everek Kieui, where the AmcnianB and other 
Christians reside, and which in fact consists of three con- 
tiguoua villag^, viz., Everck, Agiostan (a corruption pm- 
hably for Agios KostantmJ, and Fenissc, containing alto¬ 
gether 1050 houses, we ascended the hill to the S.E. by 
a steep road, partly amongst gardens near the liottoin, and 
m half an hour reached the Agha^s konak in Develi He 
is dependent on the Mutzellim of Nigdeh* h, the sanjfac 
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A prepositions and v without affecting their regimen, and is 

then called U or U (Vol. ii. § 70, rem. /). In like 

manner it is also put after vj (^ol. ii. § 84, rein, a) and in other cases 
(Vol. ii. § 90, rem.).] 

3. (§ h, S, rem. b), as OUUSs 

stand for names of persons, like d, ScIko, so and so, M. or N.; 


*» J d.# i 




• > I ^ 


B AS 0 * 5 ^ ® Scim TOU Scii/Of, 4DI *91 

, t*i » , ti 

0 may God curse all talebearers and their saying 
So and so has become a svmtheart qf so and so.'* Syr. fem. 

Heh. 'iSs- In speaking of animals, i^nd iJ^I are 

employed, as / rode on such and such a ons.—^M a 

thing, and its fem. iia, are similarly used for substantives of the class 
(j (§ 191, rem, b, 8, 4).—On the use of these words in the 

vocative, see the Syntax. 


III. THE PARTICLES. 

354. There are /our sorts of particles pi. [or 5bl, 

pi. OijilJ); via.. Prepositions, Adverbs, Conjunctions, and Inter- 
D jections. 


A. The Prepositions. 

356. The prepositions are called by the Arabs 

the particles of aUraction, or (from the sing, or 

the attractives, i.e. the particles which govern the genitive. They 

are also named o< » • M the particles qf depression, and 

Ojj^, the particles of annexation or connection, because the 
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of KoTiijt.-h, and notkin^ eould extccd hi9 attcntians: tic 
paid me a Tkit soon. oiteT' mj arrival, and having learnt 
Trt hftt my object was, sent for an Armenian who was reported 
to have reached the summit. In the mean time two others 
arrived, who stated that they also had been there, and 1 
ultimately engaged them all at one hundred piaatrcB each : 
tx'Hidea thesej the governor appointed a guard of five cha- 
vasses to accompany me to the spot where we were to pass 
the first night, and to take charge of the horses j for it is 
impossible to reach the summit in. one day^ the only time 
when it is safe to ascend the upper part being early in the 
momingj, heforc the flunks raya have thaa^ed the superficial 
snow', 

I was told by the governor and others that the country 
to the S.E. was full of castles, cavee, and ruins^, one of 
w'hich^ oil a high pointed rock, three hours off, at a village 
called Yeuksue, was very remarkable; but even the go¬ 
vernor admitted that that part of the country was danger¬ 
ous, on account of the Aufsc-haTs. who had done much 
inUchlcf within the hist two or three years, haidng been 
driven across the borders by Ibrahim Pacha, whose frontier 
w'as said to be only three hours distant. With respect to 
the ruins to the cast, of which i bad beard such contra¬ 
dictory accounts at Ctesarea, I now learned that the Sar- 
manti Sii was about nine hours off, due east. If, as it is 
said, it falls into the sea near Adana, williout joining the 
Gihoun, it must bo the up|JCr branch of the Sihoun or 
Sarus, 1 was positively assured that there W3.s no river 
rising to the east, within any moderate distance, which falls 
into the Kuphrates. There cannot therefore be a dioubt 
that, in the passage of Strabo which says that the Mclaa 
rising near Ciesaica falls into the Euphrates, wc should 
fy>ad Halys instead of Euphrates.* Develi is said to contain 
5^ Turkish houses. The baroinetcr stood at 24,-172 inch.; 
attached therm. 73®. detached 74®, 

V * SUnbu, Ub. xii. p. 
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§ 356] IlL Th$ Partiides. A. The Prepositii^nif. 
distinctive vowd of the genitive {{), and consequently the genitive A 

J * ^ fr' 

itself, is called (see § 303^ footnote), and becauae this case lias 

its peculiar place in that Connection which many prepositions with 
their genitives really repreftCnt (see § 358). They are divided into 
t^eparabk prepositionsH he. thoBe which ai’e wiitten as separate words, 
and inseparable, i.e. those which are always united in writing with the 
following noun. 

356. The inseparable prepositions consist of one consonant with B 
its vowel. They are :— 

(ff) ^ m, £i^, 7 iear^ b^^ with, throuff/i (Heb. Aram. S, ^th. O: 
ba). is a compound of v ^*h the negative % Goiup. 

Vol. ii* S rem, 

(5) Cl bp, in Swearing, as anO bp God 

(c) J to (sign of the Dative)p for^ on- account of (Heb. Aram. 

.ffith. A; la). 

(t?) j bpt 111 swearing, as bp God / Q 

Hkm. ci. The damma of the euth^fed pronouns of the 3d pcis. 

f ^ f i t ii t 

ohatiged after y into kfesra; as See 

^ IBS, i-cm. 6, and ^ 317, rem. c. The ancient and poetic foim 
> - 1 - 

^ changes either both vowels^ or the first only; or 

Hem. b. The kfesra of the prep. J passes before the pronominal 

J.^ ^ n if 

sufiixes into fHha; as aJ to io pott, Ul £0 Except the 

suffix of the 1st pers. sing., which absorbs the rowel of the prepo- J) 

sition; ^ (0 mi. 


* was especially in use at Meltka, It seems to be the remnant 
of some word, as it ia (probably of another) in (= oy and 

O*^ {="0^0- Ciomp. the abbreviation of iDt ii, § 

I i J- J .H 

rem. &. I taha the ^ in and the (Vol. ii. § 235) to be also 

remnants of woids- T>. Q.] 
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S^jiturJiiY, July 29. — Every thiug being re&tly for our 
visit to the nuJimtajn by balf'pa^t nine, we proceeded to 
Everek Kieoi, where the ArmeniaiiB were to joiu ns. One 
of the guards whom the Agba sent with me wuscaUqd Kara 
Oglan iVbram Agba: be was o perfect model of the peculiar 
chameteristica of the people in this iiiejgblMJurhood> being 
tall and well made, with a countenante marking great in- 
telligenco, and a completion of the darkest mahogany; his 
lieard wiis strong and lustrous, and as black as ebony ; bis 
features regular and expressivej his nose slightly uquDine, 
and his eyes very dark and piercing* Dressed iu the gay 
and picturesque costume the couiitryj he wore a long 
cloak or gowu of rich silk embroidered aud worked, with 
pieces of various colours let in, and forming a handsome 
ornament ou the back* 

Leaving Everek Kieui, we crossed the undulating plain 
rather to the west of the road, by which we had travelled 
the day befnre, our tlirection being nearly north by eom- 
j>a63. For the first time during the last fortnight tlie 
summit of Argicus, here called Erjish Dagb, hos obscured 
by clouds, which at times descended even Ijclow the line of 
snow. As, however, nothing indicated a change of weather, 
and we were not to attempt the summit till the morrovi', 1 
determined to proceed, hoping tbal the wind would blow 
away the misty veil in due time. 

The elevation of thU mouiitalu is so great and so unusual 
in this part of the world, that the inhabitants of the sur- 
founding country look upon it willi awe and astonishment, 
and have associated with it many fables, some of which 
tny guides now related to me to beguile, as they said, the 
tedious ride acroGj; the plain. A large snake or serpent 
plays an important jiart in all of them, whieh has perhaps 
the same origin as the Dragon of the ancients; and bottf 
may Have been intended to indicate the workings of Jin 
evil spirit. The first 1 heard was respecting a celcbraftcd 
Turkish w’arrior named Batal GhaKt'h, who lived ii/ the 
middle ages, fought against the Byzantines, and iiia^ i^'ar 
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Rem. 0 . i), «, like (Heb. Aram. 3), which is commonly 

reckoned a preposition, is really not so. It is a formally unde¬ 
veloped noun, which occurs only as the governing word in the 
genitive connection, but runs in this position through all the 
relations of case {similUttdo, inslar). 

357. The separable prepositions are of two sorts. Those of the 
first class, which are all biliteral or triliteral, have different termina¬ 
tions ; those of the second class are simply nouns of different forms 
B in the occus. sing., determined by the following genitive, and they 

consequently end in f^tha without t^nwin (.). 

368. The separable prepositions of the first class are:— 

(a) fjt to (Heb. 'W, “SiJ). 

(5) HU, up to, (AS far as (Heb. "TV, .ffith. ’XflVl:)- A 
dialectic variety is 

C (c) over, above, upon, against, to, ou account of, notwith¬ 
standing (Heb. “Sy» Aram, ^y, 'Vl). 

{(d) O* from, away from, after, for. 
if) ^ in, into, among, about. 

if) or (penes, apud). Rarer forms are: 

OjJ (t*>J, 0^> (OJJ)f (o^)> 

D iy) ^ v)ith (Heb. Dy, Syr. Ixil); dialectically which 
becomes in the wasl 

# * 

(A) from, on account of (Heb. Aram. |jb, A2th. 

"KT®!: Vmmr, or : hti). See § 20, d. 

* •* • • • / It* 

(0 or Jb«, from a certain time, since (compounded of «>« 
and fA, ex quo; see § $47, rem. e and comp. 'T|2D» Ezra v. 12). Rarer 
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^ ^ j-a d jj a A 

In the was^ ^ usually beMines A 


forms are: j-*» and A 

S<^ (§ 20, af)j, rarely Or Jl^. 

Rem. a. ardl presefva before the j^ufB^cee tlteir 

^ ^ 6 y j- » w- j- ^ [ 

original pronunciatioii a-wtl (compars md '7V)j 

as aJ|, illtr, dnmmu of the siufiiKea of the 3d pers. 

passes after the diplithong into Iciseflij, according to g 135, rem* b, 
and g 317, rem. c. The suffix of the Lst pel's, sing, i^— (orig- lS—)* 

combines with into ; with B 

fl ^ '' 

into See g 317, recn, Ov 

^ ^ > A- J j- 

Rem, b. The of and ,jJJ, is doubled in oonnection 

with the suffixes of the lst pers.; etc.]. If 

^ and ^ are prefixed to and U, the c> assimilated to the 
^ in pronunciation, and the two are usually written as one word; 

ht*, for (24^ or i>^ C^, ete. (see g U, b). 

Reu. 0 . Wheii followed by the artidcj the prepositions and C 
are occasionally abbreviated in poetry, J1 ^ being contracted 
into Jw*, and J1 into Jj; as JWU, or JU J^, for JUJI ; 

iOU for fUll [Gamp. p. note.] 

.H ihM 

359. Examples of prepositions of the second class are: jiUI 
before (of place); between, among (|'i); jaj after ('Ip^), dimin. 

juJL>;. 'maJ Ur-nd^, beneath (nnn). dimim ; *1^ or D 

ovej^ against, eppesits to; rouiiaj aboai; tAJui' 

behindt after; below, ujider, beneath, on this side ifj dimiu. iXji ; 

(also wliich is the modem and vulgar form, rai'eJy **ip) with, 

in possession of {&pud, penes^ ehez; ['j’lKSU); [l3^ do.]\ 

> j. ^ fu * f 

instead of, for; jy above, dimiU' before (of tune, 

w* 
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ivilh all his neighbours. He bore a charmed life, and no 
'>c»|»n roald injure or destroy him. At lenrth he was 
Uken priMncr, and carried to the summit of Area! us, where 
he was placed m a deep well, from which he made his 
^ape, with the assistance of a large snake. Another 
fable ran as follows:—A travcUor onto came from FranBia- 
tM m search of a rare plant which grew only on the sumtiit 
01 Atgaons, haring ton leaves round its stalk and a flower 
m the centec. Here it was said to bo guarded by a watch- 
serpent, which only slept one hour out of the four and 
twenty. IhctmToller in rain tried to persuade some of 

Po^t out the way; 
none of them would rentnre, and at length he made the 
went alone. Fading, bowercr, in his attempt to surprise 
the dragon, he was himself destroyed, The story adds rtat 
he was afterwards disrorered, transformed inio a book 
which was taken to Ciesarea, and thence found its wav 
back into Frangistan. ^ 

Two mile, and a half from Ererek we reached the base 
of the mountain, and began a gentle ascent over hills of 

conical hdl of more recent nppcaranco, consisting of sand 
nod ashes, with a partly broken crater, rising above the 
basaltic plateau. On this rugged soil there was little cuiti- 
vntioo, cseept here and there a few small patches of corn ■ 
mid pear-trees, doited about the lower portion of the hill' 
were the only trees wo saw. As we aseended more rapidly' 

« c heenme sensible of a great increase of cold, particularly 
a a yaila where wc halted a little before one, when 1 wm 
giaU to have rL'cgurse to my ebak- 

At hft^-pastone wo aguin began astonding steep hilh of 

&ernmfh, two miles off t<} the W.S.W., where they reported 

tegctntion, which in the plain, below wos iinite burnt up, 

flowe«™”ir*"? “"‘I ‘I'v ground enamelled with 

tgher up wc crossed an extensice tract slojdng 

r3 
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A dimin. h^ore (of place, Dip); behind, after, beyond; 

in the middle, among. These are all, as before said, the constnict 
accusatives of nouns; such as interval, circuirference, etc. 


B. The Adverbs. 

360. There are three sorts of adverbs. The first class consists of 
B particles of various origin, partly inseparable, partly separable; the 

second class of indeclinable nouns ending in u; the third class of nouns 
in the accusative. 

361. The inseparable adverbial particles are :— 

(a) I, interrogative, the partxde of questioning 

{pumi utruml an% Heb. H); [comp. § 21, «?]. The form o occurs 
C dialectically, for example in Ua nonne ? for Ut (see § 362, h), ^JJI tJjb, 
for lil, is this he who—1 [In alternative questions it is followed 

0t 0t 

by>l or^jl.j 

[Reu. When 1 is followed by another ^lif with h^mza, an t is 

inserted between the two bimzas, as wJtll, also written tiiuitl, but 
some do not do this. If the following 41if is pronounced with k^ra, 

0 t 0 i i 

it is converted into ^ with h^mza, as IJlSI, .iUSt.] 

D (^) ur*» prefixed to the Imperfect of the verb to express real 
futurity, as God teill suffice thee against them. It is 

an abbreviation of in the end (Heb. Aram. ftiD, Istico, end), 
[and 18 called >3^ the particle of amplific(stion\ 

(c) J, affirmative, certainly, surely. This may be (a) 

the la that corresponds to, or is the complement of, an oath, as 
by God, I will certainly do {it) \ Jlij Jb\y by God, 


HALT rOTt THE SIGHT, 


[Ciup. 14.V1. 


to the S.E. from tht foot of the great cone j licfcr the rocky 
soil Was covered wtlh jmitpersj growing low and spiead- 
ing ov'or the ground- On our left rose a lofty rock^ called 
Kartuti by my guides: it consisted of felspathic trachyte 
rcatmblLng pbonolite, detached and standi tig out like a 
gigantic fortress^ to the south of the high peak j huge 
Imulders of it had rolled down into the plain, and added to 
the dreary wildness of the scene. After proceeding over 
the talus of the great cone for some way% amidst boulders 
of trachyte and jKjrphyry, at half-past three wc entered a 
deep ravine, which w^e ascended, following the bed of a 
torrentj winding from N. hy IV. to N. by E., until we 
reached the fool of the sleepesl [mrtion of the cone. 

At four p,H.* while &till ascending this ravine, a Jriziling 
rain came on, which in this elevated region weis very cold 
and discouraging. The horsee und asses ascended much 
higher than 1 had expected, carrying our carpets and pro¬ 
visions for the night, although the road was so steep that 
wc had long been obliged to dUmount- At a quarter be¬ 
fore five wc reached the first patch of snow, and 1 observed 
that there was much less of it on this side of the mountain 
than towards Caesarea- At a quarter after five we gained 
the head of the glen, where tUo ground spread oat into an 
amphitheatre, surrounded by steep and lofty ridges of 
hills, beyond which the horses could mot accompany us. 
Here we were to pass the night, and I never saw a more 
unpromising lodging than the hare and rocky space around 
us, without A tree or shrub j its dull monotony being only 
varied hy a few gigantic fragments detached from the 
rocks above, under the shelter of which wc looked about 
for hollows into wbich to creep. 1 found a block of 
large dimensioiis, under one side of which, alter scooping 
out the stone# and rubbishj we laid my carpet on the 
ground. It was just big enough to hold one person, hut 
would have been no protection against rain. Dimitri and 
the guides arranged themselves as well as they could in 
other similar hollows near inci while the horses and asses 
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were left to range about ob they pleased. As eveninjf 
advanced the sensation of cold became intense^ the clc' 
vation being between nine and ten thousand feet aWve the 
seaj as marked by the barometer, which had fallen to 20d98 
inches, the attached therm, being 48^, and detached 47". 
Having coUected a few sticks on our way up, wm contrived 
to make a fire and bud some coflee, but it was not enough 
to warm us; and as lights were out of the question, we had 
nothing to do, as soon as darkness came on, which was in¬ 
creased by a heavy fog, but to roll ouraelvcs up in onr 
cloaks and carpets, and turn in to sleep under the rocks, to 
be ready to start before sunrise. Tbeonly vegetation on the 
spot, except a few scanty blades of grass, was a low and 
Uat plant, smelling strongly of musk. The large fiow'cr 
resembled that of a thistle, but the leaves were very diFe- 
rent. The Turk who pointed it out to me said it grew 
nowhere else, 

Sunday, Julj' 30.—^At five a,m. detached therm. 33^.8, 
barometer ^,246 inches, att. therm. 35®. The morning 
was extremely cold, and the rolling cIuuJb and luest made 
me despair of a distant view^ from the snmmit of the luouu- 
tain. The effect of the rising sun lighting up the country 
below was very beautiful, jkortirularly on the snowy Lo|iK of 
the high peaks of Allah Dagh to tlie South, on the further 
side of the plain of Kara HissaT ; these form, I believe, the 
[irincipal branch of Anti-Taurus. Jvotwitlistanding the 
necessity, which the Armenians had insisted on, of starting 
early'* the sun had been up some time before I could get 
them off. There was first the fire to be lighted, and then 
coffee to be made, without which nothing can he done 
or attempted in any part of the OLtoinuu e in pile. At 
half-past five* however, we ivere off, leaving tlie Turks bo- 
liiud In charge of the horscis and the baggage. At first 
the road led straight up towards the sninniit, at an angle of 
15^ of 20over a tuluaof loose stones and houiders. At six 
wo reached a large iiiaB^ of fallen rock called Vatch Tash, 
rising to a height of nearly one hundred feet above the 
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III, The ParifideSr B. The Adverbs. 


h has mrtainly g^ne out; ihe la tkii smooth A 

^he way for the oath., as tKe first la in 

hy God, if i^ideed you show me AojmmTj 1 will oertabily show you 
homur I (y) ^ the la that correspmds tOy or is tho 

compkment of Ian (if J mid lan-liL (if mt)y aa 

H- H- dW,HP A 3 ^ V H- ^ 

^IL^t (f it had not hoe^ for good^tess of God 

towards you and His meroyy verily ye would ham followed Satan; 


(®) the afirmative K or] the B 

inchoative or inc^tive la, prefixed to a ngnn or a verb in the imperfect^ 
as verily ye are more feared in 

try J j^T If».f J J * ^ 0^ M 

their m'easts than God; O] 'eerily tky 

Lord will judge between them on the day <f the reBtirreotion ; W 

[or a>rfUJ! ^’^jUl] the distinguishing laj whicti la prefixed to the 

J, p* nr - ■'*" 

predicate of o' , atauding for (^JwtiLJI 0-* [ill o-rder to 

distingniah it fironi the negative o*J: ^ O* ^ 

mrily ovei^ every soul there is a guardian; 

but verily uw Wei's careless (tf their studios. [Comp. VoL li. | 36.] 

362. The most commou separable adverbial, particles ni& the 
following. 

6 . 

{a) J^l yeSy certainly; confirming a previous statement, as 

i tJ. f M'S * ^ t 

jk^ iimi jki Z^id has come to theSy yes, (he has) i ^Lj U. D 
Z^id did not stand npy J*l yeSy (he did not ); thou wilt go 

away, yes, (I wili). But in reply to an interrogation, it is better 

A jp^ 

to use 

(i') il and lil in. the sense of hi see! beMd f il is need after 
and U^, wMky and is foUo^Ted by a verb stating a fact, aa j^j 

L£b while ZHd was standing, htdield, he saw 'Amr; 


1 
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HEACH THE SCMSflT, 


[L'IUT. £LV|, 


g^roundj where some of the guides had propOBcd our spend’ 
iiig the Tiig'ht j in a few minutes more we reached a bed of 
deep snow or glaeicr filling up the ravine, and extending 
the whale way to the summit of the monatain, at an angle 
of nearly 30'^. The ground on each aide was frozen hard, 
but the thaw as the sun rose detached large etonea and 
particles of rock which had been already cracked and ajdit 
by the frost: these falling on the snow bounded down 
the steep declivity, rushing past us at a rapid rate, and 
making the asceut in some places a work of toil and 
hazard; it was, however* the only danger which attended 
the attempt In this way we continued ascending along 
the edge of the glacier on our right, with lofty overhang¬ 
ing cliffs on oiLT left, and many patches of snow in all 
the creTiccs, until we w'crc stopped by the precipitous 
cliffs rising up directly from the snow without any inter¬ 
vening space, and w^e were obliged to creep round the 
point hy hanging ou with our handfi, aud stepping on the 
projecting masses of rock, some feet above the glacier w'hich 
stretched far doivn the ravine below us. In this manner 
w'o reached the apex of a precipitous ridge of barren rock, 
intervening between two glaciers, which, althongh much 
steeper, and more dangerous if we missed our footing, was 
easier than toiling up loose stones and shingles. Thus wc 
proceeded until near the summit, when we were Oihliged to 
cross two or three narrow glaciers* one of the guides wdio 
led the way cutting steps in the snow' before him, to pre* 
vent our being precipitated to the foot of the icy sloja^. 

At five minutes before eight we reached the highest 
attainable point of the mountain, not indeed the actual 
culminating point, wdiich is a mass of rock with steep per¬ 
pendicular sides, rising to a height of twenty or twenty- 
five feet above the ridge on ivhich we stood, for that could 
not be ascended without an apparatus of rope, which we 
did not possess. The ]>roBpcct which lay at our feet was, 
unfortunately, not satisfactory : the sty above ivas as clear 
as could he wished, but a sea of clouds^ and vajiour floated 
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A Ojb 51- UW for while {there has been) adversity, lo, 

, ^ i ^ f »»!• ^ 

prosperity has come round, lil, called by tbe grammarians 5U.lA*JI 151, 
or 151 , that is to say ’i4a indicating something unexpected, 

is followed only by a nominal proposition, and refers to tbe same time 
as the preceding statement; as vVW J^J 15 ^ I ^^^t out, and 

lo, Z^id was at the door; U-ifi juJ I 5 I 1 

B while we were in euch and such a place, lo, Z^id came upon ue. 

[(c) iil5 51 or JI 5 I 

(d) vj5l, or I 5 I, well then, in tkit case, if it he so. See § 367, b. 

• m ^ ^ 

A rare dialectic form is 

..t t ^ 

(s) nonnet Compounded of 1 (§ 361, a) and *9 not (Heb. 

i 0 i ^ S$ 0$ 

N/n). [It is very often followed by o| o*’ Ol3 ♦ (0[^) u[ 

««re/y.] 

C [(/) *91 nonnel syn. of’itk.] 


•( 


(g) >#1, interrogative, a«? >1 .... 1 (Heb. DX .... H), 
utrum .... ant 

,t t ^ ..... 

(A) Ul nonne t Ckimpouuded of I and U not. Dialectic varieties 
are^, Ca,^, and or [oj Ut truly, now surely.'] 

0 a 0 Q ^ 

[(0 *9^1 or oasc, then at least.] 

[(A) oj ” 0^1 frequent in the ][for’an and in old poems. 

D In later times it is only used in combination with the negative U as a 

corroborative, 0| ^ mdeed (comp. VoL ii. § 158 and Fleischer, 
Kl. Schr. i. 448).] 

[(0 Oj wrily, called the lightened *in (ii^ibl 
§ 361, c, <), usually without government.] 

St 

{m) oj certainly, surely, truly; literally lo! see! en, ecce (Heb. 
p, nun, Syr. ^1). It is joined to the aceus. of a folloiving noun or 
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III. Ths B, TAe 


^S5 


pTCiaomiual sul&x, but in the 1st pers. sing, t 13 used as Tvell as A 
{Heb. '33n), [aud in the 1st pers, pi. as well as Ujl]. The suffix 4 
in this oase often represents and anticipates a whole subsequent tlause 
[or ,j#^] pronoun qf SAs/tief).—introduces 


the subject, and is frequently followed by J with the predicate j as 
ill ^trily God i& gre^t. This the graiuiDarians regard as an 
inceptive or inchoative la (§ EGO* c, fi), the example given standing for 


j ^ A ^ ^ ja* j iS 


whenoo it is sometimes called tho la ika£ B 


is ptt&lmd atLYiy {/tym its jorc^r place ).—The form is said to occur 

i ir C, ^ 

in the compound for 


(h) l4jl, restriofcive, only {damta^t}f^ [■Uitfj-i/ijf]. CompO'Unded of 
aud Ihs, 

(fl) iokenoei {whoi^e^ how t [when? With the aignifieation of 

whetico^ever, hoioev^r, v?/i6im>^r it U a conjunction.] 0 


a £ 

ip) explicative, that is, frequently used by coinuieutators. 

(L^] followed by an. oath, as ye$, by 

God! This formula is sometimes shortened into aiU! (jt, and 

1. The dialectic variety is said to occur,—From 

ty.dE f y y of 

comes the vulgar 4>!l 

[{r) 6^!f when? Dialectically also a conjunction B 

Avhen it signtfies 


(^) iH>!l where? 


y a 

. ^i.j| 


_ ? 


(Reb. YK in HJ^). 

(S) Tiajfj iifty rather^ not so* on the co^i^r£I^^* (Heb, 
Ss, [When it is followed by a single word it is a 

_. J T 

conjunction.] 


(rO pss, used in giving an aftirmative answer to a negative 
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fur beneath u&, over which the summiU of diatnnt iiioun- 
taina to the N,E. rose like islantis above the wave*; while 
to the north and east e]tteiiBivc glaciers stretched down in 
one unbroken alojHS into the sea of clouds, proving all ascent 
on that side to be totally impracticable. The spot ou which 
we stood consisted of a narrow ridge, the point of juticlion 
of two large contiguous craters tin the north side of the 
tnuuntain ^ one of thcae, which I had already seen, on the 
road from Cmsurea, is broken down to the N.E,, the other 
is open to the N.\V,; the sides of both being completely 
obscured by snow and glaciers, except where a few steep 
ridges of tock rise through it The summit is a red 
brecciated scoriaccous conglomerate, containing fragments 
of trap, trachyte and porphyry ; but lower down, where 
the solid rocky nucleus of the mountain appears above the 
surface. It more nearly resembles a species of hurnstone or 
phonolitc. 

The barometer on, the Bunmnit had fallen to 18.000 inches; 
it stood juat below the scale, w^hich was graduated to eigh- 
tc?en inches, but some alloii'ance must be made for the 
quicksilver, which had escaped m consequence of the hard 
usage it had lately umJergunc, and the heat to which it 
had been exposed, and which had caused the wooden cap of 
the cistern to contract. This would give an approximative 
elevation of 13,000 feet, which nearly coincides with the 
result of two onglea of elevation taken from different 
spots below the mountain i one of these observations from 
the Greek convent, 5200 feet above the sea by the baro^ 
meter, makes llic height of the mountain 13,242 feet; while 
the other taken from Kara Hissar, S,W, from the mountain, 
and 4300 feet above the aea by the barometer, makes the 
whole height of this celebrattdi ]>eak 12,803 feet. If we 
therefore take a mean of these three obscrvatioCB, 1 do not 
think there wdll be any gi-eat error in estimating the height 
at 13,000 feet above the sea. 

Since the above w’lis written, Mr. AluswoTth*!^ journal el 
his route from Angora to Ca-sarea has been jjublishcd, in 
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• • • " * A*' > • 

A question, or in affirming a negative proposition; as 

am I not your Lord? They said, Yes, (JThou art ); 

ZYid did not stand up, yes, {he did). 

(v) [and In^] while, whilst (connected with the prep. c>t^ 
between, among). 

[or pause there (Heb. Syr. ^^2.). 

B (x) sometimes yes. 


C 


(y) Lis only, solely, merely (lit. and enough). 

{z) ji, witli the Perfect, now, already, really {jam). It e-xpresses 
that something uncertain has really taken place, that something 
expected has been realised, that something lias happened in agreement 
with, or in opposition to, certain symptoms or circumstances; as 


(til jJi I was hoping that he would come, and he is 


really come; oU jtXi 


he was hale and well, and 


now he is dead. It also serves to mark the position of a past act or 
event as prior to the present time or to another past act or event, 
and consequently expresses merely our Perf. or Pluperf. With the 

. . J t »* »^ s 

Imperfect it means someUmes, perhaps, as O} Ihe 

{habitual) liar sometimes speaks the truth, in which case it is said to be 

used JJiiU to express rarity or paucity; [but slso frequency, thus 

according with U^j in its two acceptations*]. 

P (aa) U ever; always with the Perfect or Jusshe and a negative, 

as kJ dCiAj U, or i*i »j\ j^, I have never seen him ; [or in an interroga- 

aitj JM did you ever see himT\f, Rarer forms are 

ixS, ij, Li, Li, Li and in pause hi. 


* [In poetry may be used for c 

Noldeke, Delectus, 32,1. 2; 98, L 4. R. S.] 


Jj videbam; see 


t [On the use of li in affirmative sentences, and its vulgar 
with the Future, see Fleischer, Kl. Schr, i. 434 seq.) 


use 
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HEIGHT OF AKG.F.LIS, 


[Cnjir. *Lvi- 


whick* he givea a. ihoHsand feet less elei atlon to the pUm 
oF Ca-fiarea thun I do; 1 was at first disposed to eoi^sidcr 
Mr* Ainsworth's acooimt the most correct, on the ground 
of his greater experionco in scientific observations. This 
would have made a difFcrence of l.OCKl feet in the height 
of Mount ArgECUSj as the correetness of my calculation dc- 
j>cnds upon the elevation of the plain of Carsarea beinp- 
also correct However, 1 have since found that I have an 
observation of the tomperaturc at which water boils at 
Ceesaroa, which is 21)4* 45 Fahr.; the difference between 
this and 212® is 7" 55, which, according to the tables of M. 
de Lnc, corresponds with the barometrical height of about 
25- 527: my observations of the barometer at Citj^Tea 
varied from 25-350 to 25^587, a sufficiently close result to 
convince me that the elevation w-hith 1 have given to the 
plain of Caesarea is not far from the truth. 

Whilst sitting on the aummit we felt no wind, but dis¬ 
tinctly heard it whistling and rushing among the clouds 
and rocks below us. My guides declared that the sen was 
sometimes visible from the summit; but I am disposed to 
doubt it, from the high mountains which intervene both to 
the N. and S., and I also doubt whether the Armenians had 
ever ascended to the same height befare. Unfortunately 
the state of the weather and the extreme cold prevented 
my taking many bearings, as so few objects were visible 
above the clouds. Amongst the loose stones and scoriae on 
the supface there was a considerable quantity of jiumicc, 
and also a white salt which my guides said was soluble in 
w ater, and an efficacious remedy in Bcveral complaints. 

After remaining above an hour on the summit, durin*" 
which time I felt no inconvenient effects from the rarefied 
state of the atmosphere, we prepared to descend by a 
rocky pass to the west, which, though steeper, more eir- 
cuilouB, and much more rugged, the guides declared would 
1>B safer than tho ravine by which we had ascended, and it 


* Sw Juiirtiai of ll)< Hojut GenfTaphic4iJ Socirir, v«l. i. ji, 3lu, 


ni, Th^ Particle, B. The Admrbs, 


28? 
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[(^) \S^ tkif^ (g 340i rencL. d) and iujk^ lik^ise rem. i^)v] A 

(ce) wt at all, na vtieoTtSy ^^1 vJj-*- ^As par-tide qf 

repeUittg or arei'tin^* aa d^ord A^t^/i kambUd or 

despised me; bp Wi means. 


{dd) nsed (*) as negative at tlie fiitute and indefinite present, 

and as representative of the other negatiyes after (and], not ; (j3) aa 
a prohibitive particle {m), jo'incd to the Jkss?W It thus ccmbinea 

(like the Aram. P) the significations of the Heh, and *?K! B 

i3 1 A I 

(cd) often with j ptefizedj hut, is placed only 

before norms and pronominal suflixea in the accusative, but in the 

pf ■ ^ I d 1 xS I _ # I 

1st peis. Uw are used as well as tjJi]. [When is 

followed by a single word,^ it is a copjunction.] 

^ [ill poetry also iftJjp negative of the Perjeet, but alwayia 
joined to the Juss^ in the sense of the perfect^ not. 


(gg) O not pet, joined to the Jmsive. 


4 X a J 

!>*, a coatractioii for ol 


-L ,. 9 t t ,, 

^ (ht. 


it -tjdll not be 


that —), jwt, joined to the S^Jtmetine. 


[(fi) syn. of yi and ^ (VoL ii. §i lfi9).] 

(H) U, negative of the definite or absolute present and of the 
perfect, not. 

(ll) -tohenf Heb. 'HD, [It Is also used as a conjunction, 

S 367, ff.] ' B 

(mm) ^6*j pes (abbreviated for it i$ agreeable)t afiSrming any 
preceding statement or question; as juj has Z^id stood up 

yesj {he has) j ^ he Am not stood up, yea, {he has not). Other 

forms areand more rarely and^o^. 

[(liTi) thus S44, rem. i),] 




TMAr. iLYi.] 


[tOSTAN UAGH. 


me an opportunity of seeing' more of the mountain. 
ITic path led over a chaotic maea of large rocks, so nicely 
balanced on each other, that our additional weight often 
displaced them. They consisted ehiefiy of highly crystalline 
quarti rock, soft grey granite, red porphynlic trachyte, 
and brown trachyte of a more earthy character. The de¬ 
scent was steep and rugged, and in many places estremely 
difEcult, from the siic and looseness of the blocks, over 
which we were obliged to scramble. Here we found great 
assistance from the stout iran-shod sticks which I had pro¬ 
cured at Cscsurea for IDimitri and myself. X^ng before we 
reached the spot where we had left the horses I was sulfer- 
ing from a most intense headache; all my companions made 
the same complaint, adding, that it was invariably the caso 
whenever they ascended the mountain. It took exactly 
three hours to reach our halting-place from the summit. 

Having again mounted our horses at the bottom of the 
ravine, the Armenians led me to some rocks at the northern 
foot of the high hill called Bostan Dagh, where, they 
pretended, were some ruins, and inscriptions on the rocks. 
Ituins there were none, and the only writing was of a bar- 
barons kind, and evidently of a late date, accompanied by an 
ill-carvcd cross. The sloping plain between it and Argmua 
was covered with large boulders of trachyte and other rocke 
derived from the summit, some of which were smoolhcned 
and glazed in a remarkable manner, ]>erhaps the result of 
lightning. From thence we descended by our fciTmor path 
to near the yaila above mentioned, when, striking off to 
the west,w'c descended asleep and sandy ravine of pumice- 
stone and ashes, to visit some ancient remains at Gerameb, 

After proceeding about a mile in this dircctiou, we 
reached a Byiantiae church in mins, standing by itself 
away froin the village, built in a plain and severe style, and 
ponslructed uf brown trachyte fitted together without ce- 
ijient. The bema was quite perfect, us w ell as parts of the 
uidcB and the arches which su[}ported the central dome. 

1 be length of the whole building was not more than forty 


2S2 




[CiiAr ^ 


the Greek cross being considerably lengthened out^ 
A few fragments, of ornamented capitals were lying about 
amidi^t the ruins^ and the remains of another church were 
visible on the heights to the north. Continuing along the 
foot of those hillEj. in a W. by direetionc wc reached the 
village of Gerameh^ hchmd which a ravine estentU to the 
north, containing other interesting ruins. Here 1 particu¬ 
larly remarked a large church in the same style as that 
above de^ribed, with the remains of interior columns, a up- 
porting the arches of the aisles ; the windows were stnall, and 
the whole formed a perfect sfjtiare wdth a semi-circular hem a, 
to the cast. Near it w as another building of massive Hel¬ 
lenic blocks with a handsome facade, hut wdthout windows, 
It appeared to have been a touih, probably of the ftoman 
period, as it resembled those of Hierapolis ; the door was 
narrow' and low^ with a small aperture alxive it^ At a 
fountain not far off were several marble and trachyttc 
columns decorated io the Byzantine style j and in our way 
through the village we passed some other buildings, one 
of which had an arcade of four arches in front. 

After crossing a small plain, about a mile in width, I 
had just reached the summit of a low ridge of hills and 
was looking at the mounlaiu and anrrounding conntn't 
waiting for the rest of the party to join me, when a cloud 
of dust, cautied by at least a hundred horses and Iteasls 
galloping down the steep sides of the sandy hills at the base 
of Mount ArgH^uB* arrested my attention. My niind being 
full of volcanoes and eruptions, my first thought was that 
an eruption had broken out at the foot of Arg^us, and 1 
w as on the point of starting to examine it. I was ifudclenly 
Blop{K‘d by the vociferations imd angry tones of my Turkish 
guards, who declared that it was caused by a large ]>arty 
of Kurdish freebooters returning from a foray across the 
frontier, driving before them the Hocks and hertls, which 
they had been plundering from the mountain vallt 7 ,ri[id tliey 
insisted on our hurrying down the liill-aide out of sigh I, I was 
sorry not to have a nearer view of them, but a visit even to 
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*( 

A • (oo) JkA, interrogAtive, nutn ? utrum f The form Also occurs, 
(PP) nonnef Compounded of Ja And ’:5. 

{qq) La, demonstrative, hete; whence Are derived LaU or 
JUa, and ^JUUa (see g 342-344). 

(rr) a (also and liA), demonstrative, thei-e (compare Heb. 
n-n); whence are derived L^, UaIa or L^^, ilLa, and i^^vA• 

T •• 

B . 363. The same substantives of which the accusatives serve as 
prepositions (§ 359), can in general be used as adverbs, in which case 

they take the termination «, and are indeclinable. Rg. ^ 
mostly in negative phrases; (fterwards; 

cJIj beneath; 0-* above*; CM. above; Jm, 

cM Cm, be/oi'e; w-,**. where, w--»- whence, whithet', 

wherever; (also and ever, joined to the 

hnperf. Indie., but always preceded by a negative, as % 

C I will never leave you ; in j-i *9 or nothing else, only this ; 

» • * .***'.-, 
enough, only; also 

364. The accusative is the adverbial case nar iioxtiv in Arabic. 
A few of the most common examples of it are the following; 

■ referring to future time, ever, with a negative, never; now, a 

little while ago; decidedly, usually with a negative AUit ^ 
/ will not do it, decidedly] ; 1 very, very much, extremely, placed 

D after an adjective; together, of two or more; outside, 

without; inside, within; gstUly]; to the ^ft, Ue^ 

to the right; much, *^5 lUtle; ^3 by night, \j(^ by day; 

* [On the various forms of this phrase see 4n-Nahhas on 'Imrullpis 
Mo*all p. 41. R. S.] 
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III. The ParUchs^ TJte Adverbs^ 


2S& 


Ujj on^ da^y once; now, at present; ioda^/ (iBth, ^-9*^: A 

If^ f 5 j' f ^ 

^m), tjj tomoiTOw; UUm (Aram. |3)li); ^ toffethor; etc. 

To the aame class belong the following adverbs: 

K Drr 

[{d) juj ^“^0 

(Z?) when (lit., at the time qA^), 

{^) \sf ^^7 but more usually] sometimes; perhaps,^ lit., 0 the 

3 ^ 

quantity of tlmt whiek — = Heb. ; [comp. Yol, ii. § Sd, rem. c\ B 

(d) whilst, duT-inq. 

(tf) prefixed to the Imperf. to indicate real futurity (aee 

§ 3fil, h ); lit,, m the eiid, 

{/) % and, vfitli tie omissiou of the uegative, U*-', ah<m 

all, e^eeitdip, poe'ticularltf; lit, thei'e is ^of the equal or like ^—. 
Rater forma are and 

ig) Uy* hml‘^ 0 

[(A) 5i\s^ inost certainly; lit., theie is fio avoiding qf it, and 
therefore also construed with d>* hhe its synonym 

used only in connection with, pronominal suMxes, as 
^ he abne, ^ thep alone. It is etymologically == , but in 

sense— l|l in mh.uxh. 


[Here too may be mentioned, the adverbial expressioiia 

^ tij ^ ^ ± ^ 

lit, tent to tent or house to house in Ow As ts mp ^lext- D 

door neighbour; fII-* 6verp moi-ning and evening; oUi in 


* [On the derivatiorE. of see a conjecture of Fieischer'a, 

Schr. i- 381, footnote.] 

t y (bJso J,^ Ii y and 5 y), varUy, irulg, seems to bo 

J 

compounded of y nag and the verb it is decided (comp. FlsoBcher, 
SI. Schr. i. 449sfig.) B, G,] 

w. 37 
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FLAIS; OF KATiA HISS AH. 
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Mount Taurus iu tkrir company would have been a diS' 
ao;recablc condusiou to the day^s c^cut^mu. Descending 
from the ridge we ]:]assed traces of a basaltic platform and 
conical hills shirting the foot of Argacqs, on one of which 
were the remains of a crater slightly broken aa^ay on the 
north sidL\ 1 think it may be iuferred from the fonn of 
thU crater, and the loose materials of which the cones con¬ 
sist, that they must have been elevated subsequently to the 
period when the country was under water* We reached 
Dcveli at seven, and received the congratulations of the 
Agha on having succeeded in our object 

Monday, July 31*—^Before starling I obtained from an 
Annenian some good coins of Anazarba and Tarsus, and 
again visited the Agha, to whose civility and exertinns 1 
was much indebted, and who ivas determined 1 should 
remain his debtor, by* sending after me a basket of delicious 
pears, which were to be doubly acceptable in the dry plain 
of Kara Hissar* We started soon after ten, descending 
the hill, and Icnving Everek Kieui on our right: on 
reaching the vineyards we crossed several small streams 
flowing to the S.W., which lose themselves in the marshi-K 
below'* Our road led along the foot of the roota of Mount 
Argstus, which extend to the south, occasionally crossing 
those which stretched further into the plain. Our direction 
was nearly due west, making a slight angle tow'ards the 
north, about eight miles from Everek Kieui, in order to 
avoid the marshes. Soou after twelve we crossed a ridge 
of trachyte covered with boulders of hLisalt, and descended 
the plain, which was everywhere intersected by streams 
issuing from the foot of the basaltic roots of Alount Argfieus. 
The ]dain itself, as we advanced, rises toW'ards the mouii'^ 
tain, and is covered with pebbles and boulders from the 
trachytic hills above. In the middle of it a mass of black 
scoriaccous and vesicular lava appears above the surface, 
Iroin Under which several copious springs of w'uler gush 
forth. 
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A sundry parties. The rule is that when two nouns are made one, they 
lose their t^nwin and become indech'nable, ending in as 

In like manner are to be explained Cyti Oti 9^ 


bad, 


straitness. D. G.] 


B 


C 


Rrm. o. In u^\, yesterday, Heb. the kfesra is not the 

mark of the genitive, but merely a light vowel, added to render the 
pronunciation more easy. We may also say 


Some of the Arabs used instead of since yesterday. 

w$ ^ 

Rru. h. ntinam, would that — / and or ,J*J, perhaps, 

seem to be, not nouns in the accusative, but verbs. They are 
construed with the accusative, and take pronominal suffixes; as 


,-ilJ would that I — / (rarely ®tc.; perhaps I 

(rarely. etc.-—Dialectically, however, J*) governs the 

a . 5 . a < 5 - 

genitive. The word has several rarer forms, vis. 


0'^> oy> wKj» 0 ^ 1 - 


C. The Conjunctions. 

365. The conjunctions (which the Arab grammarians call, ac- 

• ^6^ J J J J ^ 

cording to their different significations, [or 

connective particles, or conditional particles, etc.) are, 

D like the prepositions and adverbs, either separable or inseparable. 


366. The inseparable conjunctions are:— 

(a) ^ (olLa wi^), which connects words and clauses as a simple 
co-ordinative, and (iEth. fl)t wa, Heb. Aram. 1, J|). 

(P) o (otLa or more exactly porticle of 

classification or gradatiorC), which sometimes unites single words, 
indicating that the objects enumerated immediately succeed or are 



KARA HI3SAR. 


[CitAf. JU.rl* 


I had been adviaed to ftn tscort fpom Devdi, con¬ 
sisting of two men armgd^ one mounted, the other on foot j 
and on reaching at half-past one the yaila of Sendere 
Makeh, still at the foot of the hills, said that we 

must take an additional escort while crossing the country 
between the mountain and Kara Hissar. A little before 
tw'o we entered the inatshcfi, which wc passed on a nar¬ 
row and winding causeway. The high reeds, and rushca, 
and the streanis on both sides are the resort of numerous 
aquatic birds. A ten minutes ride brought ns to the other 
side, soon after which our escort left us to Gud onr way by 
ourselves across the plain to Kara Hissar- The greater jiart 
of this plain is under water in winter, but was now both dry 
and barren; the soil is apparently disintegrated granite, 
consisting of small grains of quartz and mica. The ap- 
peanvnee of the surrounding country as we crossed this 
miniature desert was very striking j the beautiful outline of 
the lofty range of Allah Dagh was nearly sixteen mUt.'S off" 
to the south, while a more distant and more lofty range 
rose to the S-S.W.p presenting many pointed and rugged 
peaks, and ridges of a singular white milky hue. This 
must be a branch of the Taurus, or Anti-Taums, and is 
said to contain lead mines, at a distance of eight hours 
from Nigdah, In front of ua was the tow n of Kara Hifejar, 
]ncturt‘squely situated at the foot of the hills, and em¬ 
bosomed in gardens and orchards of fruit-trees, which 
stretched far up the valley behind; but on all the other 
hills by w'hich the plain was surrounded, the shapes of 
which were curiously varied and picturesque, not a tree or 
shrub was to be seen. 

At five we reached the comraencement of the gardens, 
ascending among them, along the wide bed of a torrent 
now dry, and in half an hour we reached the tow n, contain¬ 
ing aiwut 700 houses: it is a miserable place, oppressK^d by 
excessive and injudit iuuB taxation, imissed by the governor 
of Cffsarea. Its eontribotion. to Cenatanlinople is 8000 
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closely behind one another; but more usually coimects two clauses, A 
showing either that the latter is immediately subsequent to the fbnner 
in time* or that it is connected with it by some internal link, anch as 
that of cause and effect. It may be rendered i^id so, and ihrcupmt 

and cons^uenUp, for, although in this Ust sense is more uanally 

amployei In conditional sentences* ^ is used to separate the apodosia 
from the protasis, like the German so; and it also invariably introduces 

the apodosis after the disjunctive particle U-l*. 

[Rem. The cO'iijunctions ^ and may be preceded by the B 
interrogative particle I; tlius means nonne ? !iljt niorme igitur f\ 

{c) This may he (a) ih^ \i (f ^<mmand, which is 

usually pteh^ffid to the 3d pers. sing, of the Jussive* to give it an 
imperative sense* as kt th^ Jimrt at mse. When 

preceded, by _5 or the kfesr is usually dropped, as jjJ ii^ 

ther^&r& £et h^rkm mito aw, and bdkm in mo. 

Or it may be (jS) 3^Ut li yjMch the verb in t/ie C 

Siibju7tctive of the Imperfect, signifying that, so that, m order that, as 
ilJ T^mt, that God may fn^givo thee. This latter J is 

identical with the preposition ^ 356* c), used to indicate the 

purpose for which, or the reason why* a thing is done; and hence the 

d t 

Arah grammarians take it to stand in all cases for the fhUer 
or Ip, 

367. The moat common separable conjunctio'us are :—= D 

(ffi) It when, since, of past time* and preffsed either to a nominal 
or a verbal proposition. [Compound U whoiieoerJ] 

* [Sometimes in old poetry^ e.g. 74, 1. 9, Tabari i. 853, 

L 10* and very often in later prose, the 4i.podosi3 is also introduced by 

kJ after UJ whein. D. 
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A {b) tSj when, usually denoting future time and implying a con¬ 
dition, in which case it is alwa 3 rs prefixed to a verbal proposition. 

Both of these conjunctions, as well as lil (§ 362, d), are connected with 
the obsolete noun il, time, the genitive of which occurs, for example, 
in at that time, on that day. Compare Heb. and > 
BibL Aram, [nx, iEth. H.: now, oijTiH.: tehenl [Compound 

UlSl whenever.'] 

B [(c) or, as syn. of in alternative questions] 

(<f) Ul, followed by as for, ae regards; e.g. wolO U1 

^ as for the skip, it belonged to poor men who 

worked on the sea. The form also occurs. Used twice or oftener, 
it corresponds to the Greek ptr —8<. 

{e) o* that, so that, in order that {ut), that {quod). A dialectic 
C variety is Compounds: were, as if; that, in 

St 

order that, because; see g. Further: that not {ut non, ne, quod 

nod), comp, of o' "i) (see § 14, 6); in order that not {ideo 


»t 


ne ).—Like '3 in Heb. and on in Gr., jjt also serves to introduce 


»( 


direct quotations {ijZ^\ ,jl the explicative *an), as^«^ O* 


M and it shall be proclaimed to them. That is Paradise; even an 

. * * »t f 

D Imperative, as UJk^ ^1 she made a sign to me meaning 

Take her. 


(/) Oi [and Ul, conditional particle] (J»^ if dialectically 
aUhough (etai)^ sometimes written ob or to distinguish 

it fi-om ^nd if, and hence called SuLo^\ ; compounded with J 
(§ 361, c), verily if, if indeed; Aram. ]X, ; -ffitL "Koo : 'etna; 

5 ^ ^ 

Heb. DN.—’ill, compounded of and (a) if not, in which case it 
stands for a whole clause; (fi) ;UU-»1 (exceptive particle), unless, 




HECBUITlNC SYSTEM* 
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CmaT* 1L1P1.] 


piastres a year* fur wliich ttt Miitzelliin coUetta 70,000, 
besides the profits of the collectors, the dilTcTence going 
into hjs own |>oekci^ 

The distress of the country too at this time was much 
increased by the conscription for the army, and by the 
manner in which the recruiting was conducted. All the 
young men are claimed for this purpose by the arbitrary 
orders of the government, unless they arc able to buy them* 
selves off by bdbing the local governors. Many conceal 
themselves or escape in order to avoid serving; and as 
none of the recruits from this or any other part of the 
country' ever return from Constantinoj>lc* their friends look 
upon them as dead. It was painful to ^vituess the despair 
and anguish of some of the women at having their cliddren 
thus tom away. The long continuance of the practice haa 
been one amongst the many causea of the diminution of 
the Turkish population in Asia Minor* Plague, undoubt¬ 
edly, has done much, and vicious institutions and habits 
have done much, but uothiug has operated so strongly os 
the carrying off the whole male population as soon as they 
reach the age of sixteen or eighteen, and this has been tlic 
case in many thinly-peopled districts. In several places I 
have seen only old grey-headed men, whose time anJ day 
were passed, and youths, or rather children of ten or twelve, 
too young to carry a musket- 
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sfwlngt es^cept, bat'*^f witli a pi'eueding nsgativeji orUg. Heb. A 

Aiam. t ]; ^tli. ?vA- —U^H Tariely [or 

compounded of and C, \ .... Cl j .... Cl, or .... jl 
eithffi' —™ oj--. 


{g) t^jjl that (g'l&Jfi). It is followed by a noun or pronominal suffix 
in the accttSr, but io the 1st pers, L>1 are used as well as 

^ B h 

U3h The suffix * in this case often repneseuts and anticipates a wliole 

i art f j/ i i ^ i ^ 

subsequent clause (*-**1! or the pronoun (iftfie sto>y B 

or fact). See g 362, »i.—Compounds; o\^ m it ware, as if; Cj^ 
because. See o. 


(A) jt cr {v$lf sive). Heb. lit, Syr. 61. 

ijJ f Sj t ij ? *J 

(j) whbJ ^3 then, thereupon, next; a 

Hi-iJjJ (13(5 6)3 connecting words and clauses, but implying succession 

at an interval. [In genealogical statements is often used (like the 
German ztmr) to indicate a trausition firom the general to the C 

. i r' 3jJ li ■'i ir f ^ t T \ ^ Jl Jl I +d 

more spemab e.g. ffuqwa qf the tribe of 

Dubpan and of the sid)din<si/m Fazara.] Connected with it ia the 
adverb Ci (3 «?)■ 


a .^ . 

nniil, until that, so that; identical with the pre¬ 
position, § 3o3, k [On its sense of e^'en, see Voh ii. § 53, rem^ a] 

[(^) LajlIf when (ayn. of W).] 


d.Hd.rJAii ^ 

(jb) ® pat^ikle aesignitig the matwe or reason) x> 

Ml order tkiit i^idth the Sidfunctite. —Compounds j in order that, 
in order that not. 


M i- 

* [o' o' often used in the sense o£ but = 

i>. aj 
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VALLEV OF KARA HISSAR. 


[ChaF. XI.VII. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

RuiiM in SouUi Omt, nnc. Soutdiu—Rxtvmirc CaTf«—Zct^ Ror—Muli _ 

NigtUh —AmlaTxl. anc. Andabnlia—Bar>-Ku HtMu-. or Kilia Humt, juk., 
Tjuw — Fouiituiii of AMnabtFu*. 

Tuesday, August 1,— Having learnt that there wert» some 
interesting and extensive ruins to be seen at a place called 
Soanli Dcre, about eight 'miles from Kara Hissar to the 
S.WI started early this morning for the purpose of ex¬ 
ploring them. Leaving the town to the left, we-entered a 
rich and well-cultivated valley, watered by the stream 
which supplies the gardens below, and in which, as we 
gradually ascended along iu banks, we found more water 
at every step. The cultivation, howev'er, does not ex¬ 
tend far up the sides of the valley, being limited by tiie 
height to which irrigation can be conveniently carried. 
The hills at first consisted of stratified beds of sand and 
gra\el, dipping S.E., and containing boulders and‘pebbles 
of quartz, basalt, trachyte. See., evidently derived from the 
hills to the west; but as we advanced we came upon a 
formation of pink and yellow pc|>erite and pumiceous tuff, 
with beds of coarse conglomerate, and masses of quartz 
resinitc. This tuff continued the whole way to Soanli Dere, 
trap rocks occasionally appearing in the bottom of the 
valley. A very remarkable instance of this occurred close 
to the lied of the river, three miles above Kara Hissar, 
where a mass of greenstone is penetrated in varioqs direc¬ 
tions by large and small veins of grey granite, diverging 
in various directions. Our course had hitherto been nearlv 
U. or \\. by S., but after the third mile the river coming 
from the south makes a sudden bend ; we therefore quitted 
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A (n) UJ (also 0{ftsf‘, wJien (postquam), [as, since (qtiontam),] 

vrith the Perfect. [U*J is also syn. with *^1 unless, especially after the 
verbs that signify to beseech. B. 6 .] 

(o) hypothetical particle, if (Heb. ^ 7 ).—Compounds: 

Uy, if not, [y^ even though]. 

(p) U U, md denoting dtu’otion), as lotig as, with the 

Perfect. 

B [(S') and U (§ 362, U) token, whenever.'] 


D. The luTEiUECTioNa 


368. The inteijections are called by the Arabs sounds or 


^ j# 9 t 


tones. Some of those most commonly in use are: I or i (|t Ju)t «^t), 
Cl (l^), 0! ho! C 0! before nouns in the nomin. or accus. 
C without the article; ty^l, or 1 »jI U, 0! before nouns in the nomin. 
with the article; lo! see! there! (see § 344); dl, «!, «l, or «l, «T, 

0$ ^9$ 9 ^ 9 it $ ^ if 9 e ^et ^ ^ 

Ul; ^1 (*jl), «^l («^ 1 , *jl), * 1^1 (# 1 ^ 1 ), •Ujl (dUjI); jl, ^ 1 , ^ 1 ; 

*U (oU); Ij, Utj, OA/ aA.^ alas! (Aram. 7, *-*o. 

.ffith. (D ^' Ki3i come on ! *^ 1 , ’iU, 0! up ! come ! [Heb. 

nxS.7, Aram. come! followed by. JJ, as 

t;|t^ y-w ww 

B come to prayer! m composition, J«v^ or Js^, ’>ys^ or 

9 9 i ^ **#Sx ^ ^ ^ i ^ ^ e ^ 

{%t^ or with or and also with v (in the 

9 9% 9^9 9 99 ^ 9^ ^ 

sense of make haste, or^^i keep to, or ^>1 caU)\ 
come here! come here, bring here! (Heb. dSh) as Ufi5^ 

99 ^ ^ ^ ^ 9 ^ 

come here to us,^^t\j^brifig here your witnesses; far 

from itf]; and Cm make haste; Ul^, UI 3 , 0! 


CH-tr, ILTTT.J 


GEOl-OGV. 


28? 

it, and It^vuig its shaded roads and gardens, ehicHj iilled 
with uprieot-trees bearing delicious fruit, avc ascended tbc 
cliffs on our right, m a direction W, by S.. 

This cliff consisted of a aucecssiou of terraces formed by 
several thick formations of peperite, separated by beds of 
coarse conglomerate, containing pebbles of granite, trap, 
basalt. See., and which, being of a firmer teseture, form the 
flooring of each successive terrace* On reacliidg the top 
of the cliffj a barren rocky valley nearly a mile in width 
opened before us, bounclcd by hills of tulf, in which 1 ob^ 
seri'ed a fen’ instautLces of those conical masses into which 
this rock bus a tendency to disintegrate, some of which 
were capped, like mushrooms, with masses of a harder 
stratum, similar to that with which the hills on either side 
of the valley were uniformly covered: large masses of it, 
detached by the decay of the subjacent rock, lay scattered 
about in the valley at the foot of the cliffs. Here, also, 
as at Urgnb, caves have been cut in the rocky pinnacles, 
some of which betrayed an attempt at architectural deco¬ 
ration. 

After we had ascended the valley for about two miles, 
ft branched off^ into two, each being watered by a small 
stream, the one dowdag from the N.W., the other from the 
wesfl On the point of the low hill which separates them 
were several large blocks of stone; and ascending the hill, 
1 found the ruins of a stjuare building of the same style, 
surroundlcd by an extensive terrace marked by numerous 
blocks fixed in the ground, and still remaining i» iiiti ; the 
south jivall of the terrace extended from W.N.W*, to E.S.E., 
and below it were the foundations of other buildings. At 
the east end of the hill a tomb was excavated in the ruck, 
in which a stone bench or ledge was left all rouad the inside 
about three feet from the ground ; the cnUrunce waa very 
low, with a small bolo perforated above it, for giving light, 
A porch with a round roof was loft outside, under which 
were a Jew sepulchra! tablets carved on the flat surface of 
the rock on each side of the doorway; two of these con- 


I S6S] III. The Particles. D. ITie IrderjeciiOTis. 


m 


excell^il braval " brfimf A 

t ^ ni ££ ^1 mii ji si fwi r 1 f T t !• r 

Capital! ; ijt, Ljt, ijlf ot, ‘ught fmgh! fie; 

0 f r ^ Ah-h- 

4-0, 4-0, ^lijA / silmce ^ ^jI id silent! give np / 4-®, 4-a, stop! gi^e ifp f 

If f # 

^ff^ of/ojie/ 4 j1, go oaf proceed.^ say ort !—Here too muy bs 
mentioned; (ci) calls. to dome$tio animals; e.g. in driving horse$, 

; nmlea, ^J«e ; camels, ju* or jk**, ; in making camels B 

Wt ^ i 4 .Hi 

kneelp ^1 or ^; in caUing camels to water, ; in driving 

sheep or goats, ; in calling a dog, ; in driving a dog away, 

; (^) words imitative of cries and sounds ■ e.g, *U (the 

f 

bleat of an antelope), (the croak of a raven), (the sound 
made by the lipa of a camel in drinking), (laughter), C 

cir ^ (vomiting), (a blow), (the stroke of a aword), 

(the sound of a falling atone), (the splash of a frog), etc. 

RE^r. ** b is often written defectively j as Jj*>^ 0 Apcstle 

£ l| •mi j' 

oj Qodl Q my brothel 0 ecn of my unctsf — 

KU? / tf- j, 

has a fiominme 1^1, but the masc* form is often used even with 
feminine nounfl. 

Rem. b. The mnin that follows !j [and b oh /] not unfrequently p 

.H * 

takes, iftstead of the usual terminations, the ending 1-^ in pause #1_ 
[called ^^1 vi^J] J as !> or t\Sij ij, Oh 1^ 

dtL^^r Etfd^ /<w die C&mnmidsr qf Jielievers / If the mjuu 

" ^4 .H^ 

ends ia 61if mated ra (j^l), the is changed into I, and a simple 9 
added, as 1j, Oh Moses I though lll>e 1^ or may 

also be used. Instead of \1 we sometimes find |^_, as Ij, or 
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A Hbm. e. From (to which suffixes may be appended, as 

• j t*' 

woe to thee I) are formed the inteijectional nouns and 
whence we can say, for example, 

AliL- j j, ^ Jjj, ^ ^ The 

««i • ^ 99r . rf-J ••> 

expression a.^*^ or contracted into A«Jb^, usually 

written thus in one word.—Rarer inteijectional nouns are 
and 

B Rem. d. [Many inteijectiona have, by origin or use, a certain 

verbal foi-ce and are caUed therefore iW-'b that is, they are 

eitlier originally Imperatives, as oU give here (§ 45, rem. d), or 

equivalent to Imperatives (comp. Vol. ii. § 35, h, 8, rem. 5), and, in 
some cases, admitting its construction and inflection. Accordingly] 

St ^ ^ 

some of the Arabs decline^,«JU like an Imperative; e.g. sing. fern. 

dnal LoJLi^, plur. ma&c. fem. (compare the 

Gothic Atrt, du. hirjcUs, pi. hirjUh ).—takes the stuffix of the 

C 2nd pers.; or and is said to form a dual and plan, 
i' ' .. 

\yi0.—U may be joined with the pronominal sufflxes of the second 

' '• * 

person, in which case it is equivalent to the Imperative of J^l; as 
l^U take her I Or a himza may be substituted for the j), and 
the word declined as follows: sing. m. fU, f. (U; dual U^U, 

pl. m. f. ^ take, read my book, 

i, ' \ , 

Other varieties are: U (like f. etc.; »U (like >lj), 

f- .ilfU, f. a)iU, etc. 
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taincd inscriptions, in one of which I could make out a few 
Greek letters.* 

l..eaving the tombs, and proceeding along the western 
branch of the valley, we soon reached a narrow pass be¬ 
tween high cliffs of volcanic tuff, cap|)ed with horizontal 
beds of a harder variety of the same formation, numerous 
fragments of which covered the talus at the foot of the 
cliffs. Presently we reached an insulated mass of rock on 
the left side of the road, in which a thousand tombs or 
grottoes had been excavated. The scene in front became 
singularly curious and striking, as we thus entered what 
may be really called the commencement of Soanli Dere : 
the cliffs on cither side of the valley were ]>erfectly honey¬ 
combed with a countless number of excavations, dwellings, 
and tombs, hollowed out of this soft and peculiar rock to 
the height of 200 feet, and many thousands of which 
arc inaccessible from without. A little way further on we 
passc'd under an arch cut through another mass of rock 
which projected over the road, and entered at onec into 
this wonderful valley, which, for its strange ]>cculiarities 
and mysterious character, far exceeded in interest anything I 
had been led to expect. Curious as the scene was, it became 
more wonderful at every step; as the valley narrowed, and 
the cliffs on either side became more j^rpendicular, they 
were covered to the very top with innumerable caves and 
excavations, some of which were large and handsome, with 
broad 0]»cning8 and architectural faqades, while others 
again were plain and small, resembling windows in the face 
of this natural wall. Some of the larger grottoes were 
covered wnth every ])ossible variety of architectural orna¬ 
ment; arches supported by rich pilasters, decorated cor¬ 
nices, elaborate architraves, and columns, all cut out of the 
solid rock, vied with each other in giving to this wild and 
abandoned valley the strange and mysterious appearance 
of a conflict between habitation and desolation. 


• Sre Afipmdii, No. 416. 
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A FIRST OR SIMPLE FORM 


TABLE L ACTIVE. 


Perfect. 



Imperfect. 





Indie. 

Subf. 

Juttive. 

Energ. i. 

A’w/y. n. 

Sing. 3. m 

. Ji5 


J 

#>d«* 

Jjju 

M #00# 

• J- J#.- 

f. 

CJLIJ 

> J ^ 

Jli5 

^ J ^ ^ 

Jlij 

« J 

Jlij 


• fit* 

oJ^ 

2. m. 




JjiiJ 



f. 


* . 


J 

L>i^ 

M , 00# 

• J« ^ 

1. C. 

vlifil 

$9t^ 

J:S\ 


0 J*t 

.J^l 

c>Bi 

v>JL;:ii 

Dual. 3. m 





f# #00# 

• • • 

f. 

Ulll 

f 

* i»f 

#•00# 

itf #00# 

o'iW5 

. . . 

2. c. 

^ j 1 


,j0. 


•« #00# 
o'iWj 

. . . 

Plur. 3. m. 

1 

i* ^ 

^ J 





f. 


#• J>£-r 

C>L^ 



. . . 

2. m. 


6>iii5 


000^ 

S •{■»»«• 

j>Ua3 


£ 


j>Uij 

ol^ 

^ 0 0 0# 

y^liiXTiU 

. . . 

1. c. 

ula! 

Jjij 

J«2ij 

jiL 

O^SJki 

• *00* 
v>Uii 

N. Ag. 

AT. Verbi. j 

1 


Imperative. 


1 

1 


SimjiU. 

Eli. I. 

J^. II. 

Sing. m. 

J5U 

wP 

Sing. 

00*0 

2. m. 

d # 0 00 

v>i25l 

0 #000 
c>J^t 

f. 

iXj\i 

1 


000 

£ ^1 

5 000 

o^\ 

0 000 




Dual. 

#000 

2. c. ^1 

itf # 000 

ovai 

. . . 



1 

Plur. 

2. m. 

St tt»i 

0 0000 
o^\ 




j 

£ 

«0 #00 00 
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EXCAVATION'S. 


2S9 


Proceeding onwartls we passed the remains of a small 
aqueduct, carried across the little stream which flowed on 
our left; the style of it appeared to be Greek or Roman, 
and no cement was used in its construction: a little higher 
up, the valley again branched off to the W. and X.W. At 
the extremity of the point between the two ravines stood 
the ruins of a small Byzantine church of very ancient date, 
above which the clitf was ag^in excavated in an extraordi¬ 
nary manner, studded with innumerable caves one above 
the other, which, from the circumstance of the front of 
many of them having been worn away, presented a strange 
appearance: some idea of them may be formed from the 
accompanying sketch, which, however, barely does justice 
to the original. I climbed into several of them, in one of 
which were remains of |)ainting, as well as a handsome cor¬ 
nice round the ceiling. Others were verj' extensive, com¬ 
municating by narrow passages with each other, some of 
them a])pcaring to have been enlarged in more recent 
times. Near the chapel above mentioned was a burial- 
ground ; the gravestones, which seemed to have been cut 
out of small projecting pinnacles, and verj' rudely finished, 
all faced the north; some had small niches, with a cross 
carved beneath them. 

Returning by the same valley I examined several of the 
caves more in detail, but could not ascertain in what man¬ 
ner many of the smaller ones were to Ik? approached, unless 
it was by a rope from the top of the cliffs. Several of the 
openings, (whether merely windows or entrances I could 
not always tell,) just lielow the edge of the cliff, were not 
more than a foot, or a foot and a half in diameter, 
painted white all round, with letters and other signs ujKjn 
them in red colours. Some of these letters were certainly 
Greek, but I could make nothing out of them, and could 
only distinguish a few here and there, such as ©. Y. ♦. €. 
0-0. In some which I entered were many rows of small 
niches or columbaria about eight inches square, which 
might have been used either as doves* nests, or for nlacinir 
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OF THE STRONG VERB. A 


TABLE 11. PASSIVE. 


Perfect* 



pnperfeeir 






iTiit^ive. 

A^iety, r. 

II 

Singn 3 h dq. 

J 

■■-.H P J 

d.H-e* J 

£ H xd-J 

d- 4 J 

f . iJtJ 

/H- ^ J- 

H.H*i 

JIi5 


S .. H t J 


2. m. 

J 

JtlAJ 

jas 


{3 H ^ J 

C>J^ 


f. ^ 


LJ^ 

d>- » J* 

2 d>-p J 

> ^>.y 

J P J 

1. c. 

jilt 

ft 

jA:5f 

d'.'P j 

J^5| 


« .-^aj 

Pual. 3. m. 

.r'.H P J- 

J 

- 

"iUij 


. . . 

f. 


.H XP J 

.' .'0 J 

■iUij 

■■ 

- - * 

^ J 

2. 0- 

^ ^ bJ 

yiij 

.Hd- d J 

.rf J 

^j^'y.ZA5 

+ ^ - 

Pl^ir. 3. m. 

T' J- & J 

aF.p ^ J 

lyiL 

j-d-« J 

a j^».h 

» J d> J 

f. fj 

.r 


f b J bJ 


h ■ rl- 

a M(t J ' 

2. m. i 

j r' J ^ »_J- 

gixl; 

IjJUaj 


4- 0 J 

a j« j 

f . 




^ i f’' f i 

^2>U3LZaj 

*.. 

L c. 

J 


d > t J 

■? x.ai d ,ri 


JViMK. Pai. 

Sing, 

f jjy fl.- j*x 



Other Fonas of the Perf. ^ Impf.^ and Imper. Act.^ and the N. Verhi. P 



1 I’rfi^rf. ' 

Im^erai* j 

A^. Perbi, 

Sing. 3. m. 

' J t ^ i 

■LJ'"^^ J 

a a 1 

! 



1 

i 

j 

£*J' 

9-b^ 

f - 

ijjJ (2* TH. 

■ 

*■•-* ! 
i 

an-.- 

^i<t ■ (2. m. 

J J f ^ 

4 J a J 

i>A^I 

I i-y^ 




.H .K 

1 
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CAVES. 


[CiLir. xLvtt. 


cinerary um». Lower down, the cliff to the left was, for 
at least 200 feet in height, riddled as it were with these 
small openings, few of which were more than two feet in 
diameter. A large aperture at the foot of the cliff by which 
1 entered led into a passage j^arallel with the face of the 
rock; by it 1 passed through numerous small chambers with 
windows at regular distances looking out into the valley. 
The floor of the passage gradually rose, until at the end 
a few steps brought me, after crawling through a wall 
and up a chimney, into another passage over the former 
one, running in a contrary direction. After following this 
gallery some way, all further progress appeared stopped 
by a wall of rock, until 1 perceived, about four or five 
feet from the ground, a small window or ojicning, through 
which I crept, and, descending on the other side into a dimi> 
nutive Greek chapel, alighted on the altar itself. Another 
entrance had been effected into this chapel by means of an 
o])ening in the floor itself, communicating with the passage 
below. From hence 1 still continued ascending gently from 
chamber to chamber, and zigzagging from floor to floor, 
without difficulty, until 1 reached a considerable height in¬ 
side the cliff, but met anth nothing worthy of remark, ex- 
ce]»t that most of the chambers contained many small 
niches like those described above, and generally arranged 
in regular rows. 

A little further to the cast I climbed up the sloping talus 
to a large church cut out of the solid rock, and 8Up|>ortcd 
within by six columns still erect. A great i>ortion of the 
interior was painted, and the colours appeared j)crfcctly 
fresh. The entrance on the outside represented a handsome 
arch, and near it were several smaller chapels. In some 
of these the facing of the rock had fallen away, or had been 
gradually abraded by the effects of weather, so as to leave 
the interior exposed to view. This was also the case with 
another building on the opposite or south side of the valley, 
where nothing now remains of a similar church, except a bare 
wall of rock, with four or five pilasters. A great ecrouU- 


A 


TABLE III. DERIVED FORMS 



II. 

111. 

rv. 

V. 

VI. 

Active Perf. 


JJ15 

JI5» 

J^' 

JiU5 

Imperf. 


J 



J <i» ^ 

J«3U1^ 

Imperat 


♦ ^ 

« «i 

Jiai 


JjUu 

N. Ag. 


JJUU 

« 6 J 

^)iaA*.A 

« J 

N.Verbi. 


juj 

Juii 

Jiif 

J!3u5 







Passive Perf. jJii 

Jjy 

Jai 

JlIaj 


Impert 


cpu^ 

jiiii 


jiUli 

Nom. Pat JilL* 




9 •» ^ J 

,^Ul« 




TABLI 

5 IV. THE QUADRI- 



Activb. 




1. 

tl. 


m. 

rv. 

Perf. 

^Iv*i 



jSxi^\ 

^ d 

Imperf. 





•i 

Imperat 

■HH 



• * ^2 


N. Ag. 


• •'' 


• »'• * 

a -• * 

- V* - • 

N. Verbi. 


tj • 


•. r • f 

jUkl^l 



Ceiat, itrifiih] 


I.ARGK CHURCH. 


mrnt took place here about two years agUj which over¬ 
whelmed uianj of the houses or subtermnean dwellings 
below j it was Bfliti to have been caused hy the raiti pene¬ 
trating the cracks and fissures, hut I should he rather dis* 
jKwed to attribute it to the effects of the earthquake expe- 
lienccd here about that time. At length I was obliged to 
think of quitting these interesting scenes, forming, next to 
Urgub, the most curious features i,vhich 1 had seen in any 
part of Asia Minor, where all the inhabitants appear to have 
been tTOglodytea, and to have had but one habitation common 
to themselves, their pigeons, and their dead. 

It ia almost useless to form a conjecture as to what may 
have been the object of these extensive cxcavatious. The 
rock itself is peculiarly dry and porous, and therefore ad¬ 
mirably adapted for man to live in ; and it is a singular cir- 
cumstance that, wherever it occurs, whether in Phr}gia, 
Galatia, or Cappadocia, but particularly in the Httor pro¬ 
vince, it is excavated in the same manner as above described- 
In proof of this I need only refer to the grottoes of Kirk 
Hinn, between Beiad and A Bom Kara Ilissar; those of 
Doghanli, between JJorylmom and KhoKfu Pacha Khan, 
described by Colonel Leake and Mr, Fellowes; those near 
Buldonr, and m the neighbourhood of the Khyndacus, as 
described in the former volume j and laBtly tliosc of Urgnb^ 
Utch IlUsar, and other places in that district. It can 
scarcely have been mere chance which ltd the inhabitants 
of these regions to avail themselves of the same formation, 
in the same manner, in such distant quarters of the coun- 
try; nor docs it seem probable, or even scarcely j^ossihlc, 
that so many and such cxtcnBive excavations were necessary 
or solely intended for sepulchres,* 1 may, however, bo 

* The follorwing ile«cT[|riJCiD. of a mbtoruKan tenm in Sicilj, froiu tba wort of 
pEiucppe SoiTicIi^ cntiRHl' C^mponfASolteiancHf^will nol b« rc™! wllbimt pcittml 
ill connm'wti willi the muurkatile irellsj of Sounli Deie. tu lieMritjiog Tirpica, 
J30ir Alidioi, between N(i4o end SpaMJAfumu, the uilhtir nwniwni^ n* page BO, a 
vaJIrr eight miUi Jmig willi pi^iHiiokiUr nicld nn «eli ibJe: Iw mjB, Ij. 

■cone drami doe nice* iiiiiglulr a picu, twa e ntu itnul* ehe hatinmlw i ffioclui 
abgluiotii in un numcra inl{hi:Ei:i iuoarate uelLi pie (m, e raoitiiaiiTK' 4i dJeci in 
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OF THE 

STRONG VERB. 


A 

VII. 

VIIlx 

IX. 

TLr 

11- 

ijilit 

.H H* H-D 

JjiP[ 

^ A K A 

^ ^ 0 

J 

l“5i fc 
^ 

J ^9^ 


A » .H 4 H- 

^ > Ph- 

JUSi 

Ah# 

j^; 

p jA 

j^ii 

a Ah-* 

4 

B 

H > A J- 

a 1 

WH » J 

j>^ 

^jH^Hiim H> 

3 ^ J 

» H » 

jUyl 

4 H- D 

J^l 


*X 

ju*x-t 

^ ■- H* 


X J iJ 

j^l 

H Ad-J 


X * ,P A A 

C 

J- H H d J 



J r'#^- * J 

^L J^h II J 



n .'X A J 


^ t' 9^ 9 •■ 


LITERAL VERB. 






Passive, 




1. 

Ilx 

111. 

IV. D 

Pert 

r * -t 

f 4 J J 

/ D ,d dA 

J, 

>W1 

Imperf. 

jx *;J 

J K 0 H--^ A 

jLcSL 

J,' 

Ax 

Pat. 

j h ^ H.-* 

i- H-H A 

jJo^A^ 

flx- S XT S J 
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^►cniiiUtfd, iiii the absence of all in!*cri j>tions or other jws^tivc 
information, to flugf^c?t what I 6npj>ose may have been the 
ancient name of this locality. Strabo/ m describing the 
great road from Epbesus to Majaca, mentions Soandtis as 
one of the last places on it. and writhin tbe distance of 680 
stadia (68 G. M.) from C[csarea. Now Soanll Dere is pre¬ 
cisely upon tbis routOj particularly if. as wc may infer from 
Strabo, it did not pass through Iconinm, but kept to the 
north of that cityj in a direct line from Laodicoa Catacccau^ 
mene^ through the desert of Lyraonia, and to the soiith of 
tbe Tattioa pains. It is, moreover, between forty and fifty 
miles from Csesarea. All thcac circumstancesj combined 
with the similarity of name, render it highly probable that 
Soanli Dcre is the Soandus of Strabo. 

Quitting at length this interesting spot, we returned by 
the same road for a few miles, when, leaving the direct 
route to Kara llissar on our left^ we descendod into the 
deep ravine by a steep and rocky path, and soon came again 
ujjon the trap and greenstone rocks, on which the pejie- 
rite and conglomerate beds repose. Here also the igneous 
rocks, amongst which were some fine masses of serpentine, 
were traversed by numerous voios of granite, of various 
degrees of thickness, From this ravine we ascended the 
opjKjaite side, over igacous rocks traversed by veins of ser¬ 
pentine and c^uarts, until we reached a sloping plateau 

ilodrci piroi o i*|ipirtnm«i»i:i urrn^lii^Ai glii ani nyli niti't." Hum c^vcnii luv 
cWritied u liaviug nuiiy wkutDvn, lu.'wotpsi, viiH aK«tij(Uii^ Ithura, (Urp, 
ntMHl rouuJ tike iL|wrtcntniii, aik<l nwmi opeiituj Trcni ouf tu ih? ortjcr. 

Aftei tk»fjnblug niiJijf «ir» Lia djlTiftviit [murti of ihr Safu; 3 ,« c^tdikdea 

Ibol wCTt flat M^ltnlioiu of liutflod^ftic jvojjCf before tuul |anil 

ta biiilUbriiut^; ikOt lie Iibtenn lliKl III tlkcre u ti jiliiiet gf Wjnjt 

iiteu TD«le are of bi !ubiutaDid liy luliT pwple, wbo Imtwl miou (J,cnt w 
uf rrfugE. It li ijiapvoilile not to be itnitV: vitli }hf Kfliitnbliuiw thnr 

Blclliaii MVM bfor to thoK lif Swuili taoroja lieaTuid attribmiiijf di^cq to 

tbe i*mc«i8iii. I am ilbpoKtl to ajJaKpt upinio,, gf ^w^JchEi, mul to 

look at liwiai mi (be bubFliiiona of iudr^t nice* uf tbe pwlicn ptrijJ. p„|;|j . 
loo,wl«(.Aba..ilu,.rd 1,7 ibeodsiuol oecopij.u. U.ey rerre,! m L^jiujW 

or {i1eci» of refuj^r, lo |Aopti' of s IiOi-r eu,-. ^ 

‘ LLk xiv. D. 
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A 

TABLE V., 

a. FIBST 

FORM 

OF THE 




Activb. 



Perfect. 


Imperfect. 




Indie. 

Subj. 

Jueeive. 

Energ. i. 

Energ. 11 . 

Slug. 8. in. 


S t* 

• it. 

A A 

o-»^ 

• S i^ 

o»*^ 

• a * 
f. OjL« 

i,t* 

J-oj 

;3 

tit, 

3^ 

S Si.. 

O"^ 

t ai, 

0 **^ 

B 2. in. 

1 


tit, 

3J^ 

a s i. 

t a i. 

• ^ ^ 
f. 0>jki« 

1 ^ 

' Oi^ 


it i. 

A j.* 

• ^i, 

O'J^ 

J * ^ ^ 

1. c. Ojju 

i A 

JUI 

a it 
Jb«l 

t i tt 

3JUI 

S S i( 

t ait 

A ^ 

Dual. 3. in. tjt« 


Si.' 

Si, 


• • • 

f. 



A 

A s<A 

• • . 

2. c. U?.> ju* 

fi i 

Olj^ 

2 i ^ 

iju^ 

A 

tjL«J 


• • • 

C Plur. 3. m. Ijjt* 

^ li 

i i. 


5 ^ ^ 
0*^ 

• i 

^ ^ 
f. 

* * f* 

^ 

* t i t, ^ ,t i t, 

03->^ 

• • • 

»»• * » 

2 . , 

1 * ^ *ii 

oj**^ 

1 

3 i. 

- 

d i 

r f " 

f. »>OJ^ 

^ * J 

0 ^»>^ 1 

^ 

L»^ 

^ ,t i t, 

03**v oU>jL<J 

. • • 

1 . C. U>JL« 

li 

fi 

%x^ 


S Si^ 

t a i. 

D if. Ag. 

Fljr^i. 

1 


Imperative. 




Simple. 

An. I. 

A>i. II. 

* ' 

Sing. m. 3 U 

1. 

Sing. 2 . 

• J 

m. 3 «x«t 

a , i ti 
03^* 

P ^ 

Cl3JUl 

f. hC 


f. 


A j pj 

# J • J 

03"»-*> 


i 

j Dual 2 . c. 

^ j pj 

Ol3JMt 

. . . 



Plur. 2 .m. 

A $ p pj 

03«V.«l 

P » S Pp 



f. 

, t iti 

03»3^* 

<t * *i 

* • • 


rjJAT^. ILVII.] 


zf;Na[ BAR. 


29 :^ 

co%'er<?d with rragmcnU of a rod compaet porpli)'Titic tra- 
phyte, which led to the ruined castle of Zcngi Bar. two 
tniies S.W. from Kara Hissar. All the men were absent 
from the village> except the old Imaum ; and I had some 
difficulty in finding my way to the summit of thcTOckj. on 
which are the ruins of the castle^ evidently Turkish t from 
it the to^vn of Kara Hissar, or Black Castlej appears to 
have derived its name. I found no traces of antiquity: 
the castle was in a most dilapidated state^ but the view 
was magnificent, and 1 was ahle to take man3* distant bear¬ 
ings. From Its elevated and insulated position, it must 
have been a place of great strengthj probably, as suggesteti 
by Macdonald Kinneir,* the ancient Kora, where Eumcnes 
was besieged by Antigomis, and ^vhich, as Strabo says, was 
afrem'ards called Ncroassus^l where Sisina, the Governor 
of Cappadocia, preserved his treasures. 

After 1 had sufficiently explored the castle we returned 
to Kara Hissar by a steep road over the conglomeratet 
which forms the surface of the hill on that side. The castle 
itself is built ujK>n a solid mass of red and grey- porphyry ; 
1 also found there many' mlosses of serpentine and green¬ 
stone, traversed by veins of granite, loose, and apparently 
brought thither from the bed of the river. As Kara Hissar 
Itself contains no vestiges of antiquity, 1 do not seo on what 
ground Colonel Leake supposes it to repnt^scmtCybistra, or 
Macdonald Kinncir Castabala It is, I think, evident from 
Strabo's account of Tyaiia that Imth these towns must be 
looked for farther to the east and south.^ 

Wednesday, August 2,—was delayed several hours this 
morning for w^ant of horses, in consequence of new levies 
of trooji*, who were going to Conelantinople* It was 
near one p m. before 1 could start, having taken a meridian 

* ill Alin JitiiiLir, ]k tIU 

f REr^lin, lib. xii. . ii. J.I. 3J17, 

I HfiT Kctmt lajp*, iii t|» fi3r Krilt unilif^' No. J, Aog'. 10, I fiSO, 

page 64, itiM a jipptian, rruni inroniialJuu roceiTnl I'rwii Ca^t. t'tK her, tL-it Cj- 
Liiitra Jj At A jiLiicti caIIfU Cclii;, wi iIh iwitl rtvlii Cauii(.i Eki ^la Cilicbuj 

pjUk 


VERBUM RA1>. GEMI?fAm 


A 


SOS 


PASgiTE* 



a 

( 


/wper/scf. 





Indrc. 


*%*TiWr 

T. 

j&J't TI. 


a j 

Smg. S. m. jLo 



»J at 

^ ■«■.# 

4 

o>^ 


^ 1 i ± 

f. Ojl* 

-S*J 


^j-j 

* 

^ 5 .. J 

B 

■H ^ J 

% m. 

i -■ J 

a 

• ^ • J 


d a J.J 

o-^ 


4 J 

f. 

V hri H-J 




d ^ 

o**-p 


J * ^ 

1. 0, 


i,k«l 


J 

« » hI 


Dun^H Sh m. !i.k4 

5 •“> 

> J 

i> -■ P- 

v« «•>■ J 

n H ■ 


d- u J 

f, 

£ rj 

U H-.? 

J .'J 

'J^ 

U i ..J 

B ? 

. . , 


-J* 

Ch 

■! 

W* ^ / 

!j^ 


l4 S ^ t 

o'j^ 

, i ■■ 

0 

Plur. 3. idh tjiikc 

" d ^ J 

A.'j 


a 

11 i ^3 


t. 

^ t r “t 

J t J *t 

C^'ML 

.. ^ .. d-J 

.^» >> »J 

+ . - 


Add J 

2, 

' 

Ct)***^ 


i 

f d J 

> fi tt 

OJ-P 


S J S J 

f. cPi-M 

^ a ^ tj 

d- 0 .•■ »J- 

OJJhbJ 

^ & ji 4 J 

bt .rf ^ tj 

, * . 


1. Cr 


J ^ J 

JNfrj 

« ^ 4 f 

d ^ •H..P 

CjJ'^ 



. Sing. m. 

» J * ^ 

>i*A*-*> f- 

J V i' 



D 


Utlier forms of the Forf, Imparf., Jussivo^ and Imperat Act, 


Per/, 

Impttr/ 

Jimive. 

/mpej-at. 

+ + 

1 


S i 

or 

Q J j J 

1 ^ or Jb4 

> 

i 

1 ™i ! 

1 


j^, or ^ 

i jA' 

J- 

1 ^ 

JQ> or 

' J-UI. Jrfj nr Jh» 

1 ^ 


Sing. 
Sd m. 
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A TABLE y.b. DERIVED FORMS OP THE' VERBUM 
MEDI^ RAD. GEMINATiE. 




m. 

rv. 

VI. 

vn. 

vra. 

X. 


Active Perf, »U 

ifi 

jlaI 




M 



or jiU 


or iUJ 





Imperf. 


i ^ 



*.• 

i f f f 
>* 

B 


i f» 

or >Ui 


i 

or 





Imperat. 

>iU 



* .'* 

• ^ • 

3,X^I 




i t 

or jul 



iff 

or 

d ^« 

or ju»I.wl 


N. Ag. 

• ^ ^ 

2 .» 


if»f 

iff » 

i ^ » 



or 


or iltZi 





N. Verbi, 

« ^ 



« f » 

f f f 


C 

*ff f * 

^ J 

or 


or 2U5 





Passive Perf. 

d i 
Jc«1 


iff* 

jAiJ 

d/ • J 

^LwaI 



Imperf. 

>^U:! 




i.> «4 

2 ^ 



t f* 

or >Uj 


or 





N. Pat 


2^> 


2.*^ 

Iff * 

i fff » 



iff 

or 3W** 


or lu^ 





D The remaining forms present no irregularity; e.g. 

Per/. I Imperf. Imperat. N. Ag. et Pat. j N. Verbi. 

^ i * \ J m » m> * * 

II. Act I 

i» ^1 * I ^ 

% if» 

Pass. ! 

* I I 

V. Act 

f .* JJ J if ft 

Pass. 
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GEOIXHSY. 


[ChjH, 4LT|I. 


aLtitiido^ wblcVi gar* 33® 20' N* aa the parallel of Kara Hia&ar. 
For LhtJ firat thro* miles wo procccdctl along the rood to 
SoanlL Dere, and then, liinnng due south, ivc continued fivu 
miles along the bed of the river, which SDOd bccatne almost 
dry^ For some miles the banks were lined, with rich and 
fruitful gardens. Igneous rocks filled the bed of tbe river, 
and caverns were excavated in the tufoccous recks aljove, 
many portions of the valley aGording good sections of the 
horizontal beds of peperite, overlying the trap. This in- 
velvcs ratlier a curious oonsidemtion, for it is almost certain, 
from the appearance of this tuff, that it is a suba<jucous and 
not merely a subaerial formation, and consequently that it 
uiUHt have been upheaved to its present elevation : the 
occurrence of bands of flint and quartz rcsinite is con¬ 
clusive as to this point, and yet the beds are every¬ 
where horizontal, without any perceptible dislocations or 
faults. The elevatory action, therefore, must have licen 
very slow and gradual, or it must have extended over a 
great surface. It is also evident that the tulF must be¬ 
long to a more recent formation than the trap, and is in fact 
one of the newest de|>a3its in this part of the world. 

As we approached the bead of the valley the country 
became barren and uncultivated, and the burnt-up pasture 
scarcely afforded food to a few Hecks of sheep. Trap 
rocks traversed by veins of granite rose up in the middle 
of the valley, with the horizontal pcpcrllc resting against 
them, but denuded by the continual action of the stream. 
In one place the cliff on the right was covered with small 
cones capped with blocks of a harder stone. These cajis 
1 found on examination were derived from the upper bed, 
and, by falling on the sloping surface of the softer forma¬ 
tion, which was being gradually washed away and abraded 
by the combined action of air and water, had prevented 
those portions of the bed below them from being go much 
destroyed as the inore exposed parts. 

Oil emerging from the valley our direclion changed to 
SAV', over an undulating plain sloping gently to the ij.E. 


niTiir xivii.] 


£DRYE KIELTI. 


2G5 


The* ground itself conajsted of the hard capping of tuff 
which 1 had already ohserred in the valley* hut pKSonted 
a moat curious and remarkable apjicaranco* having been 
broken and shattered in every diroctiun, and so dislo¬ 
cated and disturbed* that the broken ends of some of the 
larger fragments KMie several feet above the ground* giving 
the coantiy'j for nearly a square mile* a very singular cha¬ 
racter. This effect must have been produced by an earth¬ 
quake or the protrusion of some igneous rock, or by the 
washing out of the sutler beds beneath. As we descended 
to a lower leveh the ground was covered and the air 
scented with a profusion of wdid hcUotrope. The view of 
the mountain range of Maden Dagh rising up to die S.Il.^ 
behind Allah Dagh* and forming a branch of jMount 
Taurus* which reilected the bright tints of the evening 
sun* w^as extremely beautiful. The plain too was better 
cultivated* when at a quarter uAer five we passed the vil¬ 
lage of EJrye Kicui, one mile off on the right* a mile 
further we reached a burial-ground, where I saw a. few 
small columns, and copied an inscription’ from a large 
block of marble. A little way further was a fountain with 
a ruincfl kbun* built of large blocks of peperite, many of 
which had evidently been derived from ancient buildings, 
as on one was carved a r^w of Doric dentils. To the 
N.W. and N.N.W, 1 could distinguish several conical vol¬ 
canic-looking hills* rking above the level plain of tuff. 
During a space of eight or ten tnlles across this plain, 
which in winter is covered with three or four feet of snow* 
wc crossed uo stream or water-course. On asking the 
guide which way the w'ater ran off when the siioiv melted* 
he said it did not run anywhere ;; that it all sunk into the 
ground : the jwrous nature of the soil* and the total ab¬ 
sence of all w'ater-courses or channels* give suRlcient pro¬ 
bability to this explanation. 

At seven r*M.* after Leaving the high road to Nigdt*h* 
for that of Misli* where we were to halt Ibr the night* our 

* A|iprAiliii* Nc* 111* 




TABLE VI VERBUM PllIMj® HAD. Hl^MZATAi, A 




I. 

TT, 

m. 

IV. 

Vh 


VI. 

Active Porf, 








OT 

Iinpeif, 

t £. 


j^C j 





or 

IiuperEil 

t 

f J J 

j3i 


* .- 

jjt 

;3b 


or 


C 



f j 

S' 1 J 

jJu* 

^L£i 

fl ^ ^ j 

or ^Ij;:^ 

K Verbi. 

« ff 
Jdwt 



jlJl 

^ t 

J^] 

JJU 

jrd 

-d jf ^ ^ 

(IT jj!^ 





P-*; E ^ 





Pitssive Perf. 

^ i 

jMl-t 


■K^ 


f 


- 

jJjnJ 

. 

Impetf. 

J 





*xh' 

■'ifr-' 

or 

N, Pat. 

11 j£ ^ 

j^U 



*r> " 

j 

jjLlfl 

*iT-' 

or 


1 

Tispeiifl 1 


N‘. Ag. et Pitt. 

iT Fffrti. 

H-/'^ 

J .J., 

^.'■ 


* ■? 

VOI. Aet. >Ujl 


jJLjt 

i 

D 

d- J- J 

J JH J J 


4^ £ J 


Pass. 



■»- 

1 


3L Act. jjliifl ' 

J i.- c ^ 

a « 




j 1 

i J 4 ^ 


J 


Pas.^. j 

1 j^U-j 

! 

^ '^ ■ — -^ 



Tlifi Beventli form is ifantinu in verlii of thLs ulfisSj aflconliug to 
§ H3, 
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TABLE VIL 

VERBUM 

MEDIiE 

RAD. 

HfeMZAT^. 



L 


n. 

in. 

rv. 

Active Perf. 




«»» ^ 

>^5 

At 

>•^1 

Imperf. 



S 

u^yi 

J 




jt»» 

jf •.* 





Impemt 

ft» 

JU 

*( * 
jU 

»i »j 



# ♦€ 


*(• 

J—t 






N. Ag. 

jbU 

« 

Jiy 




N. Verbi. 

* t j 

4tj 

jy' 

U. 

ijis 

L^yji 

4^4 

Passive Perf. 

Jr 





^ *1 

Imperf. 

jti; 



>?xA 


jt»j 








N. Pat 




**r ^ 


•f • j 


V. 

VI. 

vu. 

vm. 

X, 

Active Perf 




^Ull^ 

xf • 

Imperf 


JciZ 

i 

teJo 

Uri' 


' 

P - 



Imperat. 


j^HS 

• 


4 P* 

^1 


N. Ag. 

Jsza 


.X.»J 

^ • > 

Jdu 

^ ^ > J 

N. Verbi. 

0* f ^ 

4 

4 * 


t^f • 

Passive Pert 



^ J •a 

•» >*j 


Imperf 




^UJb 

•J 

N. Pat 

M 

J 

* J 

f t ^ »J 

>»i£L« 

•c*.. • 4 


29G 


51IS LI. 


[ClIAr- liLVJlIf 


noad wai inarktHl by numtTous and parallel furrows, 

worn into the roek^ and at nearl 3 ' enqual distances; these 
have been caused by the constant passiug of strings of horses 
or camels keeping the aamc tracks over the bare rock. 
At half-post seven, we reached MisU, u small village, almost 
underground, being built on the soft peperite, into which 
the bouses are partly dug. The place contained between 
200 and 300 bouses, all inhabited by Greeks independent 
uf the Turkish authorities, and subject only to the Eisho]i 
of N igd^h. The iubabitanta pay no taxes to the govern- 
meat; but work gratuitously in the lead-mines of Bladen 
Dagh. distant five' or six hours to the E.S.E. This at 
least used to be the practice, but now^ they are said to pay 
their contributions to the luiues, and miners arc procured 
from Gumishkhana. The Grceka of Misli never leave 
their village or travel in search of employment elsewhere, 
and neither meu nor women are allowed to marry strangers. 

Thursday, August 3.—\Vc started from Misli soon after 
six, crossing a large sandy and barren plain, covered w'ith 
pebbles of quarts, and sloping a little towards the moun¬ 
tains in the S.E, These must be of very great elevation, 
as the snow exteuded fiir l>clow the summit 1 was told 
that ruins existed at their base ^ Cyblstra and Costabala 
should be sought for in that dircclieti. At the foot of these 
bills two large villages w^ere pointed out, bearing nearly 
south, four or five miles off, called Seimen Dure and Boula- 
gatch. As we advanced, the plain became more cultivated, 
producing large erojis of corn, and at a quarter before nine 
we comiiicnced a very gradual descent. Immediately n few 
Springs rose on our lcl\;, which, forming a stream, and 
giving freshness and verdure to the grass, flow'ed away 
S,W, towards Nigdeh and Bor, irrigating in its course 
numerous gardens, aud fields uf com, fiaXj and beans. The 
valley became gradually better cultivated, poplars and 
willow's nourishing along the banks of the stream. At a 
quarter after ten we psssed the ruined village of Amos on 
our right, near which the valley and uuadowa widened con- 
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TABLE 

VIII. 

VEKBPM TBBTLE 

B-AD. HEMZAT^. 




X. 

IL 

ill. 

Active Perf. 3. ^ tn^ 

Ihf 

‘a 

t:r^ fS^ 

f.r , 


f. 

t 4 .f ^ H 

i.;ij|.j . ■*--1i j- 

D f Jx 9 J* 

Ojjj 

d t^ ^ 

OIjLj 


— ^ ^ 


EL m. 


.. fd. ..(J.. 

Oljj 

' ?-<- 
o(^g 

Imperf. 


livd 

2d 4.^ t I*-/ J 


Iinperat. 


f..« i 0 4 

f K !*■ 

^ /4 J t ..4^ 

yji iijjj 

s , 
tijb 

N. Ag. 


4 9 4] 

Ljrt^ 

9 fi 

f- .H J- X J 


K. Verbi. 


9^ 

4 .- 

Lk*. 

a- 

4£V> 

4 H- > J 





4 dJ 4 r 


Passive Perf^ 


£ j 

Li^ 

£ j £ j 

£ 

<s^ 

f J 

l£j>^ 

Imperf. 


irri 

^£J in B J 

L^ J ^ j 

li^j 

..J 

bW 

N. Pat 



*{y^ J 

9 

P^ 4> J 

\jl^ 


IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. vm. 

Xr 

Active Perf* 


£t.^ 

Ij^ 

t.r jr^ 

J^U 

f ^ 4 E^rf4 

4 

I^J 

Impetf. 

i # JT 


i- r'^ i .■'9^ 

f 4 .. 

Imperat 



1." d ® Il*(. 

£ 4-^4 

L4)^j 

N. Ae. 


9 

£■ J 

4 4 4 

«: ,r^j f J DJ P.4J 

ksy^ 

-0- 

f‘ Dr * > 

K. Verbi. 


;S^t^ 

i ,.. 

IL^I iLUi) 

r-.HD 9 

fb^! 

' ,rf .H 

Passive Perf. 


f- 

Li>P 

I jj f jij 

Lfj^ t5r^’ 

£ 4d 4 J 

Imperf. 


Lf<^ 


.rf # ^ Zh-x 6 J 

Ik4 .. 4- j 

b-^ 

M. Pat. 

Li j 

^ H j 


f.x' .. 4 J 

V- — ^ -* 1-.^-1 .* 

L4.-4 J 

b *. — .4 


Ciur. xlx'Il] 


ESKI ANDAVAl^ 


sicli^rably. HcrCt sis I was after wards informed by my Greek 
landlord at was Eski Andaval; but no reniaiiis arc 

now to be seen, eseept a ruined churchy dedicated to A^ios 
Kostantincs (St Constaotine). It is^ howevert enough to 
enable ug to recog'nise the site of a piaeOj mentioned in all 
the Itineraries, called Andax’ilis or Addairiliaji and whichj 
according to the Antoni nc iLiuorary, was sixteen miles from 
T 3 'aiia j this very closely agrees with the construction of the 
map, which gives fourteen geographical miles going round 
by Nigdvh and Bor, and eleven and a half in a straight line 
over a country almost everj'’where passable; the exact pro’ 
portion of G.M, to si'xteen M.P, would bo tw^clve. 

The Jerusalem Itinerary, after mentioning this place 
makes the following curious remarkIbi est villa Pam- 
pali uudf veniunt cqui curnles.'^ * It is certainly a sin¬ 
gular fact that there is not a spot in the surrounding 
country bo well suited as this for the purpose of breeding 
homes; no place where there is such a happy mixture of 
water and meadow-land, for in general, where water occurs 
ID this country', it either fluw's over a dry sandy plain, or 
produces deep ami impassable morasses. Here, then, was 
probably the stud of Pampalus, or (as they are supposed 
by the critics to have been one and the same person) of the 
Falinatius mentioned in the Glosam Nomica? of the Low er 
Empire,t whose breed of horses, extensive landed propertyj 
and magnificent palace at Ciesarea, nearly equalled the 
splendour of the Emperor Valerian. 

From this sjiot the town of Xigdeh and its castle on a 
low' insulated hill ap|ieared about three miles off, S.SAV,; 
low hills skirled the roadside on our right, consisting of 
alternating beds of sand and conglomerate. Soon alter 
eleven we reached the extensive gardens of Nigdeh ; in the 
burial-grounds which we passed through, 1 only perceived 
a broken shaft of a handsome fluted column, and a few 
shrines or monuinents of elegant Baracenic structure. On 

* JifTTiuleiii V% Hieling, 

t Li'S auk. C. Hi. 4t fiws. Dotuiuic, 
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A TABLE IX. VERBA PRIMiE RAD. j RP 


B 


C 


D 


L 

^-N 


Active Perf. 

^ ^ * 



w^rft 

•rf «* 


Impcrf. 

* ^ 


ft ^ 

J-J-y 

>y- 

ft ft^ 

Imperat 

• 

JS- 


ft 



ft 

N. Verbi. 

*»* 




Si 

ft ft 


• f 

Sjuft 

h 

ft ^ 




Passive Perf. 

> * 




m0J 

>y 

^ ft 

Iini)erf. 

t* * 

ft 4* ft 

ft ^ ft 


y 

>y 

y ^ ft 

j^yi 

N. Pat. 

* * 

2 

ft ft ft ^ 


t i* f 

^y>y^ 

* j»^ 

jy-^ 


IV. 

i- 


VIII. 

A 


X. 


Active Perf. 


..^•1 

^ ^ 2 

JJWl 

' 'B 

Jmmt\ 

^ • 

^ y 

J .■^,Zwl 1 

Imperf. 


j^yi 

ft 

JUlI> 

t ^ 

y***^ 

ft ft y ft ^ 

ft ft.* ft ^ 

Imperat. 

• ft f 

• »( 

ft ^ 

jjut 

^ M 

J«.JI 

ft ft.* ft 

• ft..ft 

N. Ag. 

• ft 

• J 

yy 

ft M ft 

< 5 J 

ft ft.* ft ft 

ft ft*' ft ft 

N. Verbi. 


jilij 

ft . ^ 

^U3t 
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NtGDEH. 


[CMAfk Xl.tl.li 


cntcrinc: tbe town itsolf, ^thicb covers a la.rgc sj>fK:c of 
g^undt I wji« struck l>y its wretclipii Rpj>carance, owing; to 
the dilapidated state of many Urge Turkish buildings, 
and the narrow winding lanes, intended to serve as substi¬ 
tutes for streets. I reached the koimk just in time to 
obtain ft Tneridiun altitude, which gave the latitude of 
Nigdeh 37' 6’ N. The town is said to contain 300 Greek 
houses, 40 Arnieniau, and 900 or 1000 Turkish, My Greek 
host mfermed me that there was another old village, culled 
Kski Aravan. between tw'o and three miles to the west of 
Nigdeh, with a church dedicated to St. Theodosius. It 
rather militates against the idea of Nigdch occuppug the 
{x>sition of any ancient city, to find that this name of Ara¬ 
van is that by w^hich all letters arc now addressed to Nigdeh 
from Constantinople, rendering it probable that it is the 
oldest and most important place* In the afternoon 1 
strolled through the bazaars and Bezestan, which are 
extensive, and visited the castle built on a lew rising 
ground between the town and the valley i its coustrucLiou 
appeared to he entirely Turkish. Several other villages 
were pointed out, as existing on the hills to the west, 
amongst ivhich were Yen! Audaval, Agios Nicoles^ and 
Yelanli Fanagio, which latter is also called Firmasun or 
Frank Dereai. 

1 cannot conclude the events of this day without ineotion- 
ing the loss of toy barometer, wliich broke, while 1 was 
arranging it in consequence of its having become leaky 
from the contraction of the wooden cover or cap of the 
cistern, perhaps owing to uiy carelessness in handling it, 
1 was til Us deprived of my mnsL useful attendant; and so 
accustomed had 1 become to carry it myself, and to observe 
it constantly (carrying it slung over my own shoulders w hen 
on horseback), that on starting the following morning 1 
really felt us if 1 had lust u companion. 

Friday, August 4*—We left Nigdeh at eight, winding 
along the foot of the hilU on our right, amongst which were 
many Greek villages, and from which descended several 
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stTcnnis flawing S,E. into the river tjf Migdvli' About a 
mile and u half from the town wc passed the remains uf 
a pavcfd causewa}', parallel to the present road, 1 have 
observed similar causeways in several parts of Asia Minor 
along the lines of ancient roads^ of which 1 believe thorn, 
in manv instaiiceSj to be the reniainar Several tumuli ap- 
peared on the low hills beyond the river towards the S.!K,, 
]irobahly of very early eonstructlun, as the foundation of 
Tyana in that neighbourhood is attributed to Seroiramia, 
1 was acconipauied as far as Bor by a young Greek, who 
Was running away from a neighbouring village to escaj>e 
from the Turkish press-gangs: these heroes were seizing all 
the young men of that nation whom they could findj to send 
then^to Constantinople, not for soldiers, but to work as arti¬ 
sans for the new troops, as tailors, shoemakers, &e.; he ivas 
in great alarm, and anxious to reach Eregli, where he had 
friends, and where he hoped to avoid the inquiries of the 
governor of Nigdeh. Before reaching Bor we passed through 
what were once well-cultivated gardens and vineyards, but 
now deserted and ncglectcclL My companion exjdained the 
cause of this change, by stating that some twenty years 
ago, when they were rich and flourkhing, the country was 
attacked by Choppan Oglu^ in oue of his predatory excur¬ 
sions, when the gardens, nnd the village to which they be¬ 
longed, were plundered and destroyed* Afterwards, tho 
inhabitants of another village higher u]> the mountains 
turned off the stream of water which flowed through them, 
in order to irrigate their own grounds, and since that time 
the vineyards have been quite abandoned. 

At ten we reached the suburbs of Bor, and soon after de¬ 
scended into the town, which is neat and tolerably well built. 
^Most of the houses arc situated in the midst of gardens and 
orchards j in the streets and different buildings urc many 
large blocks of stone and marble, and fragments of broken 
columns, brought from the neighbouring ruins of K.iz His* 
bar. 111 the burial-ground 1 coj>icd an inscription,' and 
* S« Ap^nnl if, N u* 11S, 
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K1Z iiiSliAn, 


[CitAf. 


saw many fluti:Nl ami large Rlabs of marble. 

Leaving Bor, we crossed the end of a low spur of limc- 
Btone hills, which fomis the northern limit of the plain of 
Tyana, atiJj after a ride of three inik** iliio south, reached 
the village of Kir Hissar, or Kilts Hissar, built upon a 
low mound in the middle of the plain. Here also many of 
the gardens were neglected for want of water, and the plain 
was strewed with bloclts of marble, probably left there on 
their way to Bor, 

Before reaching the Agha's konak we rode under the 
ruined arches of an ancient aqueduct, which comes from the 
hills to the cast, along the line of a small stream which 
waters the gardens; it was evidently intended to supply 
the town huiU upon the above-mentioned mound. From 
its construction, it appears to bo Koman ; it is built with 
blocks of compact scaglia Umeatone, not granite, stated 
by Macdonald Kinneir. When we reached the konak, the 
Agha was absent, measuring the crops of wheat, in order 
to calculate his own share. On his return 1 questioned him 
respecting any lakes a'hich might exist near the village* as 
tn this 1 thought the solution of the question whether these 
w'ere really the ruins of Tyana would mainly depend. He 
stated that there were two small lakes or Ghiculs near the 
town, one of which was salt, and that, although constantly 
bubbling up, it never overllowcd. With the in ten lion of 
examining them in the afternoon, 1 took |>ofisessioTi of a 
tihady garden, where the tent was pitched under the 
branches of a large imilbcrry-tTec, 

Ha^’ing procured horses and a guide, .1 proceeded to visit 
the curiosities of the neighbourhcxMl, Following the clear 
and limpid stream, flowing past my tent, and along the 
banks of which 1 traced tlie remains of the aqueduct, gra- 
dually diminishing in height as the ground ruse* 1 reached 
its sources about two nnles and a halfN.E. from the village, 
where a copious spring liscs in the centre of a small lake 
or ]>ool about JOd feet long and 50 wide, at the foot oiTow 
limestone hills j it is surrounded by numerous blocks of 
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marble anti fragnicnitfi of cornicca and arcliitraves^ many 
of which have been used in the tonstruction of a dam^ to 
keep up the water for the supply of n neighbouring: mill 
It ia called Kcsler Ghicul* and from its abundant supply, 
even at this period of the year, must have been a pow^ 
erful inducement for laying the foundations of a town. 
From the numcroua ruins about it, I was at Grst disposed 
to consider it as the source, named AsmabfEUs, near which 
was a temple dedicated to Jupiter • From Kesler Ghieul 1 
proceeded a mile aud a half to some ca\ es in the face 

of the hi lb which estend tow’^arda Bor, and which arc called 
Iftyan Kua or Iftyan Kelcr. There was nothing remarkable 
in them except their name, which bears a close resemblance 
to that of Tyana, and, although originall)' the caves may 
have been intended as tombs, they have certainly served in 
later times for other purposes, as one of the largest which I 
entered w'as carved all round at the height of about eight 
feet from the ground with narrow round niches, like the 
window's and arches of a Byzantine church. 

heaving the horses in the plain, 1 ascended the clilf to a 
tumulus, from whence 1 had an ejiLtensive view to the west. 
The upper part of the hill consists of horizontal beds of 
white earthy limestone, resting on peperite, w'ith a gradual 
passage from one into the other. At a short distance from 
tiie hills, after returning to the plain, 1 visited another fouu-> 
tain, the water of which rises iu a deep circular hollow' in 
the rock, where it forms a pool, or well, about thirty feet 
in diameter, into which w'c descended by a steep path. The 
water escapes by a small crevice in the rocks into the 
plain, where it forms another larger lake outside, its 
course underground being about forty or fifty feet. The 
banks of the outer lake appeared to be partly artificial, as 
well as a portion of the EuLterranean channel, and it 
seemed to lie used as a reservoir to supply water for irri¬ 
gating the neighbouring fields, 

I understood that there was still another lake to lie seen 

* Philulmui^ rtL xVpu 1 ] 0 ti., Ilib, I, c. In 
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A nOlMNCi LAKE- 


(CiMf, Stvip. 


to the south of iho vilUge> aoJ thithpr I now proceixled, 
trusting that it would bettor auswer the descriptions given 
of the lake near Tyana, by Animlauus Marccllinus,* and 
by PhilostmtuSpf in the Life of Apollonius the Impostor, 
than those which 1 had yet seen. 1 passed through the 
huriai-ground* full of oolumna, many of which were fluted, 
some of white marble, others of a beautiful breccia, besides 
marble blocks, cornices &c,; hut I only saw two unimportant 
inseriptiona. J The mound on which the village is built con¬ 
sists of loose sand ; in the walls and foundations of the 
houses, and in the pits dug near them, were many marble 
blocks and old foundations, particularly one of the basement 
of a temple, ou which a well-proportioned Doric column was 
still standing in sitUj about thirty feot high, consisting of 
four blocks of unequal length, while many fragments of 
similar columns were built into the walb of the neighbour¬ 
ing dwellings. The village also contains numerous salt¬ 
petre-works : this article is collected in large qnantitiqs 
from the soil in and about the place; 40,000 okes are said 
to he made here annually; but kirk (forty) and bin (thou¬ 
sand) are often used by the Turks indefinitely, to express 
what they consider a large number. 

The ground to the south of the village is wet and marshy, 
and intersected by several springs and streams of black 
muddy water. About two miles south of Kiz Ilissar my 
guide pointed out to .me some small springs of brackish 
water, a little way be^nd w'hich we reached a verj- remark- 
able lake or yxx^l, wkach 1 at once recognised os the fountain 
of Astnabseus, or at least as presentiog a very singular phm- 
notncuon. Tbor lake, in the middle of a perfectly Oat plain, 
is about forty fcet in diameter, full of brackish turbid 
water, bubisling and boiling up all over, particularly in the 
centre, where a violent jet rises to the height of nearly a 
foot, being a foot and a half in diameter, with coiiBiderable 
noise, and yet the water never rises or overflows its banka, 
* Ltb. lEtiL in. f Lit,^ I 4 ^ 

t See Ap|le^UpE, 1)0 ttiul JIJO. 
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nor dtmia any stn^am escape from it. TTie water Is quite 
cold, and emits a slight smell of sulphuretted bydrogea gas. 
It was impostiiblo on seeing this lake cot to perceive at 
once how completely it answered the apparently con¬ 
tradictory descriptions of the two authors whom I have 
mentioned. Ammianus says that thero is a fountain in 
a marshy plaii^ near Tyana, in which the water rises 
up, and, again disappearing, never overflows its banks. 
PhiloBtratus says that near Tyana is the fountain of 
AsTnabffius, sacred to Jupiter, which is very cold, although 
it hubbies up like a boiling cauldron. Every feature in 
both these descriptions is correct, and at once identiliea the 
ruins of Kix Hissar with those of Tyana^-’-an opinion also 
confirmed by the mound on w'hich it stands, and to ^vhiGll, 
according to Strabo, the name of Semiramis was given. 
With regard to this fountain of Asmabscus, I have only 
one remark to make, that the jet in the ceiitre is perhaps 
chiefly caused by the escape of gas. 

About 300 yards S.E. from the lake a small hill rises out 
of the plain, which is covered with masses, beds, and veins 
of fibrous gvpsum and compact w’hite alabaster, while the 
greater part of the rock is a brown brccciated sandstone. 
It occurred to me at the time, and this was afterwards con¬ 
firmed when 1 visited the salt springs at Kekrout, near 
Eregli, that it marked the site of a mineral spring, where 
the gypsum had been deposited round a central nucleus of 
sandstone. There was nu apparently anticlinal dip In the 
alabaster, but whether owing to its protrusion from below, 
or to the mineral spring ilowiug down both sides, 1 could 
nut dctermiine. Lying on this hill was an elegant fluted 
marble altar, with a Large hole bored through it: this may 
have been dedicated to the Divinity of the EonnUdn^ 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 

Lcare Illi Bwf—Eregli—Itoi Sprltigi of Kckttmt^^ulptiiir—8Blt-r4>u|Itic 

Srinicturc—of Ak G 1 ujEul-^KAt]i‘boE!tn}ii—KnciiCDf«n«rt—Dirl£—Ruined 

Tnwii—Ak CbnJia—Chnrlii—Kaja Dagti—Ujn Bir Kiltis^h^ile of Lyjtrflr-- 

RewJi K'j ramjiTi i ano. IjLfaiidL 

AoatiST 5.— Kjz tlLBsar to Eregli thirteen hours. Wc left 
the gardens soon after sLv thisinommg, proceeding due west 
along the stream^ with the aqueduct to our right. Near 
the village it had reached a considerable elevation, in con¬ 
sequence of the fall of the gnounii; and close and slender 
piers gave it a picturesque appearance. After quitting 
the village, with its springs and marshy ground, we tra¬ 
versed in a W.S-W. direction (by compass) an extensivo 
plain, hounded to the south by the snowy range of Taurus, 
to the north by Karajah Dagfa, and probably constituting 
a portion of the great Cappiidociau district of Tyanitis. 
We stopped at some tents a short distance from the 
village, to fill the water-jugs at a dirty well, as none was 
to ho found the whole way to EregU. The plain, which is 
ilooded in winter, was perfectly dry, a slight saline efHo- 
reaceneo occurring here and there- To the north the moun¬ 
tains of Karajah Dagh were seen stretching away to the 
S.W. from Ilassan Dagh, with many vokanic-lookJng cones 
rising out of the plain near the foot of the monuLains. The 
road soon approached the low bills do the left, conskting of 
red marl and sandstone ; a few miles off to the right Tur¬ 
coman tents were pitched near the marshes, m which the 
waters of the Xigdeh river, not absorbed by Irrjgutiug the 
gardens of Bor, are lost. Flocks and cameU were grazing 
in all directions on the plain and low hilts to the left at the 
foot of which w ere a few ruined houses and saltpetre’works- 
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After proceeding eight milca the ground sloped slightly 
towards the marshes, and the sail washed down from the 
hills on die left became redder and nioTC alluviaL In 
it were a few rounded pebbles of poq>hyrVj traehytej grit, 
and grey compact limestone, the latter evidently secondary ; 
it was more abundant as we advanced, proving, as has been 
already observed, the vast extent of that formatiun in the 
mountains of Taurua. At half-past elevcii 1 could just 
perceive the last glimpse of snow glittering on the summit 
of ^fount Arga?us, bearing N.W,, but it was almost down 
to the horizon. Thence our road continued through an un- 
intcrofitlng and uncultivated district, winding oceasionalLy 
over low hills, stretching out from the chaiu of Mount 
Taurus, until at one p.m. we reached a few fields of com and 
fallow. The mirage here was very strong, and many lofty 
whirlvi'iuds of sand were driven across the arid plain. The 
lofty range of Mount Taurus, the summits of which were 
partly covered with snow, and which here extends much 
further to the north than it is generally placed in the lnnJ^s, 
now appeared to rise abruptly from the plain like a gigantic 
wall, with occasionally a low ridge of intervening hiihf. 

At two P.st. wc passed over several successive ridges 
covered with pebbles of grey limestone, jasjwT, and tra¬ 
chyte ; the conical hi Us on the north side of the plain 
now seemed rather to extend between, Hassaii Dagh and 
Ksirajah Dagh, At half-past three we came upon thick 
beds of white fibreUii gypsum and compact alabaster, dip¬ 
ping 30" to the S.W. j soon after W'hich the gardens of 
Eregli Were in sight, while a deep gorge or valley opened 
On the left, from whence issues the river, which waters thir 
gartlens and suburbs of the toivd. We again came upon 
beds of gypsum, associated with red and grey marls and 
hard red sandstouc : these probably belong to the red sand¬ 
stone system, which stretches across freni Galatia through 
Cappadocia to the Taurus, resting against the scaglfa lime* 
stone, and underlying the great hori^eontal formation of 
central Asia Minor, 
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SiH)Ti after four we dcaecndctl from these hiUa* haring the 
gardens of Ercgli spread out like a picture at our fMt, 
and extending far into the plaiuj whilst^ beyond the corn¬ 
fields, a clump of poplar-treta and a lofty minaret marked 
the site of the toim. We crossed the river at the foot of 
the hills by a wooden bridge:, and proceeded over a well- 
cultivated district extending to the foot of the mountains 
On the left, and ns far as irrigation could be carried on 
the right ; beyond this the craggy tops of Karajah Dagb 
stood out in the hold colouring of mountain scenery% The 
inhabitants were bnsy threshing out their corn, which, as 
usual, WHS done on a paved floor in the open air* by driving 
cattle over largo hea|:is of it, until the straw is brokcu and 
the grain beaten out. 

After a milo and a half of this English-looking scenery, 
we reached the cassaba of Eregli, built on a low hill, over 
which the road led between sardens and orchards and dila- 
pidated cottages. All the agreeable anticipations which 1 
had formed from its cheerful appcaraiicti vanushed on en¬ 
tering its dirty streets. The invariable consequence of a 
town in Turkey having fl burst of wealth and pfosporityr 
is, that it is proportion ably harassed by its governors, and 
ie thus speedily restored to a state of poverty and ruin. 
The place Is said to contain a thousand I’nrkisb, and alxjut 
fifty Armenian houses. I was soon comfortably eatablisbed 
in my tent, pitched in the midst of a delightful garden 
lielonging to one of tho latter destriplion. 

Sunday* August 6,-1 star toil very early this morning bo 
visit the extraordinary springs of Kekrout which 1 had heard 
of at Nigdeh, and was told last night were in the plain five 
miles to the north of Eregli. They were describe! as w:imi* 
salt, and forming a kind of white stone round the aourceg, 
which had choked up several of the vents, llarvellous 
tales also of mysterious caverns worn told inn, which, in 
the midst of a marshy plain, sounded very cxtraonlinary, 
Passing through the toivn, I obsorved, amidst the ruined 
mud buildings of the pr£‘sent day, several largo blocks of 
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atOTHj and marliEc, Ixjsidcs some old Turkish buddings, a 
large khiui, and a masque, or tekiyeh, said to have been 
built by Sultan Alettin of KiOniyeh. W o rode for nearly 
three miles Ijetween well-watered gardens and orchards^ 
and then entered the plain, which stretches across to the 
foot of Karajah Dagh, and ia covered with the tents of 
T. iircoinans, w-ho ajK^iid four or live months here during the 
oummer, and retire on the approach of wdnter into EregU. 

A smart gallop floon brought us to a low ridge of hilb, 
rising in some parts to a height of sixty or seventy feet, 
and extending from to N.N-W. The southern end 

is the highest and broadest, and on it have been built a 
few Turcoman huts, out of the reach of the annual inun¬ 
dations, This ridge consists of calcareous and gypseous 
beds, deposited by the springs in Ibrmer times, and sloping 
otr on each side in undulating lines. At the southern 
extremity all these are noiv dry; but, on proceeding to the 
N.W,, J found a narrow track or fissure extending along the 
summit of the ridge, out of which springs issue in nine or 
ten dilTerciit places, fresh sources appearing to open in thb 
direction in proporlion as the older ones b^me silted up. 
The S E, portion of the hill is evidently much older than the 
northern end, which latter is now' undergoing the process of 
formation, and consists of a steep narrow ridge, w ith a suc¬ 
cession of small pools and springs, and little conical hills 
along the lino of lissure on the top, the whole length of 
which is between tw'o and tlircc hundred yards. The eoncs 
which occur on this line apj^ear to have been formed by 
tho gradual deposit of the earthy matter, wdth which the 
water la charged, and which forms, in the first instance, 
basins or |k>o1s round each ctrilice, which, by the rapid eva- 
pKjration of the water, are soon elevated into cones. This 
rapid uccnmulation of matter round the mouths of the 
springs, on reaching a certain height* gradually closes up 
the vent, a process which goes on more quickly in propor¬ 
tion as the spring diminishes in strength, in consequence of 
tho additional ]might to which the water must bt' forced : 
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thus it is compelled to find a fresh vent lower down towards 
the N.N.W., by which the hill may be said to grow, as it 
is soon raised there to the height of the older jmrtion. 

The crack or fissure is at the same time ]>rolongcd in 
the same direction by the expansive power of the confined 
water and gases, which may bo heard in several ])lace8 
along the top of the ridge, bubbling underground, in their 
efforts to escape where the vent has been filled up. I 
tasted one of the springs; it w'as a coiiijmund of salt and 
sulphur, which, with lime, seem to be the solo ingredients 
in the water, and neither in the taste nor in the deposits did 
I perceive the slightest trace of iron. One of the most sin¬ 
gular features of these springs arc the small basins formed as 
the water trickles down the side of the cliff, by the gradual 
enlargement of the ridges, of the nature of ripple-marks, 
caused hy the action of the water. Tlicse ridges, having a 
semicircular form, arc gradually raised by the spray and 
deposit of the water, until they arc two or three feet high, 
and contain a considerable quantity of water. But, besides 
these large basins, many thousand smaller ones, each an 
inch or two in diameter, arc constantly being fonued on the 
same principle, in some of which pure salt is de{K>sited. 
Although these springy arc all evidently connected with 
each other, there is great variety in the substances depo¬ 
sited by them. Some deposit pure salt round their ori¬ 
fices, others pure sulphur, and others again sulphate of 
lime or gyjMJum, which is the most frequent. In the older 
formation, and even in those of a former year, 1 did not 
discover any salt; probably the water of the atmosphere 
had dissolved and carried it off. There was also much 
difference in the heat of the springs, some being quite cool, 
and others nearly 100’ Fahr.; from the latter, large quan¬ 
tities of gas escaped, and the water became frothy if much 
disturbed. 

In the cliff on the N.E. side, the horizontal beds of 
limestone and gypsum were cut off and separated by ver¬ 
tical beds of the same formation—a phamoiuenon I could 
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not account for until I found, further north, a large mass, 
horizontally stratified, detached from the cliff itself, and 
the intervening chasm gradually filling up with the same 
substances, de{> 06 itcd by the water as it trickled down the 
side, thus producing an ap]>earancc of vertical stratification. 
Near this chasm the incrustations and stalactites overhang* 
ing the cliff have assumed very singular forms, being 
regularly jointed and curled under, like the feelers of an 
cncrinite, or the curled-up extremities of a star-fish. In 
some places the saline springs, falling over the cliff, have 
formed, by rapid evaporation, thin tubes of salt, full of 
water, which, however, were too delicate and slender to bear 
the slightest touch; a breath of wind would have dissolved 
them. 

While examining the various pha'nomena of these springs, 
and ])articularly the basins in which the mineral waters were 
collected, 1 observed a fact which seemed to throw light 
on the cause and origin of the oolitic structure, where the 
concentric layers have not been de{>osited round a pre¬ 
existing nucleus. In some of these pools many little glo¬ 
bular incrustations were floating on the surface, produced 
by bubbles of gas which successively rose to the surface, 
and which appeared to have been formed in the following 
manner:—WHien the bubble comes in contact with the at- 
mosjihere, eva]>oration takes place, and the film of water, 
which enclosed the gas, is replaced by a still thinner film 
of the matter with wdiicli the water w’as saturated, and 
which, from its extreme tenuity, continues for some time 
floating on the surface, until it gradually acquires greater 
solidity, from the cohesion of other matter contained in the 
water. 1 saw many of these hard bubbles floating on Uie 
surface, 'but of such a fine and delicate texture that they 
did not liear any handling. By degrees, however, they 
become thicker, and acquire greater strength, when their 
s{H.‘cific gravity no longer allowing them to float, they sink 
to the bottom of the |>ool; here they soon become ag¬ 
glomerated togetlier, some remaining hollow, and others 
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being filled up cDnccntrieAlly within, t suL'ceeded m ob^ 
taming several of th<^ sunken spherical masses, before 
they were attached to the nock at the bottom; and, although 
the pbmnomencin is here seen oqlj" pn a aciiall scale, 1 think 
it timy possibly throw light on the causes uf oolitic stmeture,. 
where, as 1 have observed, the matter has not been concen¬ 
trically deposited round a pre-existing body. 

Not the least extraordinary feature in these detached 
hills is a copious spring of cold and spaikling water, at 
the foot of the cliff towards the N.E., which, flowing in that 
direction, is lost in the nnarshy plain. At the N.W. ex- 
tremit)^ of the ridge 1 was surprised to find a mass of brown 
sandstone or peperite raised above the level of the plain, 
and which probably forms the nucleus of the whole mass. 
It is imiTOSsiblo not to he struck with the resemblance be¬ 
tween this hill and that near the lake of Asmabseus at 
T^'ana. Another deteLched hill, of the same gypseous form- 
ation, rises close to the north end of the princijial ridge, 
in which is a cave of some sixe, but into which I could not 
penetrate further than was sufiicieut to ascertain that there 
was no truth in the Menxilji's talc of the noise of waterfalls 
being heard ivithin. 

Returning to Eregli, we started again at half-past ten 
for Karaman, Instead, however, of going by the direct 
road, we went round by Kara Dagh to see the ruins of Rin 
Bir Kilisst>h, or Mfiden Sheher. The gateway of Eregli was 
of primitive simplicity, having neither gate nor walls, but 
only high door-posts with mud hanks three feet high on 
each side. We here crossed several streaiiie^ flowLog into the 
great plain on the right, and passed through an extensive 
burial-ground, without any antiquities, but full of long large 
slabs of sandstone grit, pointing out to the geologist the 
character of the best stone in the neighbourhood. For se¬ 
veral miles wc passed well-cultivated gardens and corn-fields, 
but at length the ground, which sloped gently towards the 
plain, bcenino stony aiiJ covered with limestone ]iehb1es 
from the high hills on the left, whieli we were approaching. 
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At half-past twelve we were passing along a narrow plain 
hemmed in between the bills and the tnarsbj’lake; two 
mdes further we began ascending a broad tidus or inotainc 
apparently brought down by floods or glaciers * from a 
deep ravine called Argil Boghaz^ through which the road 
from EregU to Karaman passes; the distance is eighteen 
hours, but it is said to be now almost impracticable in con¬ 
sequence of the scarcity of water and proviaioiia. Aa we de¬ 
scended from the talus, the space between the mountains 
and the lake gradually narrowed, until, at a quarter aflcr 
two* there was only room for a narrow causeway. The moun¬ 
tains, although of a more rounded form than the loftier 
peaks of Taurus, were perfectly barren, and consisted of a 
thin bedded white saccharine Umeslonc. The heat waji ei- 
cesaivc, the thermometer in my holster showing 98" at three 
e.M. At a quarter after diree, the mountain being still close 
on our left* I w'as surprised at Ending a small stream flowing 
out of the lake into a deep circular pool, twenty or thirty 
feet loitfcr* and situated in a recess of the marble cliff, and 
from which tJicre was no visible outlet. The marks on the 
rocks round this fiool, as well as the sides of the rocky clian- 
nel, along which the stream flowed, proved that the ivater 
generally stands at a much higher leveL W orkmen were 
busily employed building a new bridge and causeway be¬ 
tween the lake and the |ki>o1* thereby confirmiiig the state¬ 
ment which 1 heard, that* after the melting of the snows, a 
great body of water flows out of the marshy lake into this 
dee]i recess, which is about the eighth of a mile in cir¬ 
cumference ; as no stream emerges on the other side of the 
hill on the other road to Karaman, the wutcr must find a 
subterranean passage through the limestone, to reappear 
on the south side of Mount I'aurus flowing into the sea 
through Cilicia* Thus we have here, and 1 believe here 

• Tlib tarji if HuwPN vpit in cumwiiifticc of Pn>frtai.T Agunf'* 
of liu wpw ttfoiy : h»d 1 b«ii prevkni^lj' nwai* of Jt, I ihnuld hoK 
villrj mom pnitLeuliifly TImj a^ijjmuicn ■rm vrry irptuirt-nbW, irWuilpliiijf 
uf it'vrcittl tU. Uiit fiiot of Sultmi iJiiglx, Ijclwihin. C'luii oiipI lilukli. 
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only, an outlet or Katabothron for tbo watere of these ex- 
tensive plains^ whioh^ in. winter^ form an uniotemi^itcd lake 
as far as leonium. 

Two miles more over a dry and sandy plain brought 
us to a spot where the late washed the foot of the hills, 
and where the road, impassable in winter, led along the 
stony beach. Aquatic birds were in abundance here, as 
well as in the deep pool before meotioned ^ nmongat them 
T observed different species of gulls. At this point the late 
suddenly terminates, the shores trending away to the north, 
while the hitls on our left diminished considerably in height. 
Continuing in a westerly direction, we ascended the rising 
ground, and in a few mlautcs reached the yalla tents of Ak 
Gliieul, situated in a recess of the inountain-cham. 

My tent was pitched near that of the headman of the 
village, whence I enjoyed the sight of a most glorious sun¬ 
set; while a jjarty of Turks sat under their tent, smoking 
and drinking coffee, ivith their backs turned to the western 
sky, only moving at stated hours to go through the formal 
ceremonies of their religion. The women undergo much 
harder labour than the men; their princijial occupation 
during the day, besides the household duties of fetching 
water, ike., consists in preparing fuel for the winter, or iu 
making carpels; in the evening they collect together and 
milk their Hocks, and get ready the sup^iers of their lords 
and 111 asters. 

The weather was now remarkably fine and settled. I 
almost dally witnessed the following gradations and phs:- 
DOmeua ;—In the early part of the day not a breath of 
wind is felt, except occasionally at sunrise or for an hour 
after; about two i*.M. a few puffs of w'lnd begin to shim 
over the sandy plains in various dircctiouB, sometiniea from 
one tide, soiuetinies from another, but generally from the 
N.W.j and tall whirlw^inds of sand are constantly tra- 
I'crsing the plaius. These seem to be caused by the meet¬ 
ing of two gusts of Wind rushing in contrary directions, and 
producing an eddy, which raises the sandj and carries it off 
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in the dircctian of the strongest. But aboat Eve or six p.m^ h. 
high wind generally gets up, blurring in squalls and raising 
clouds of dqflt^ which in an instant cover and fill every¬ 
thing with dirt and straw. 

The inhabitants of the yaila said that they came from 
a place called Uivle^ eight houra to the south, on the road 
from Eregli to Karaman. They assured me there were no 
ruins at Divle, though 1 was afterw ards told at Karaman 
that there were many very extensive caves therct as well as 
a church and some columns. We know that Derbe was in 
later times called Dclbia,* and, from the great resemblance 
of the modem name DivU to Delbia, as well as its jiositLon 
towards the Cappadocian frontier of Isauria or Cycaonia, I 
am inclined to think that it may mark the site of Derbe, 
alluded to in the letters of Cieero*t and better known to us 
by several passages in th e Acts of the Apostles. J *1 hlg 
position of Divle, near the lake of Ak Ghieub justifies the 
opinion of Dr, Cramer, ^ that the French translators of 
Strabo [j arc correct in substituting for in the 

description of Stephan us, 

Monday, August 7,—We left the tents of Ak Ghieul soon 
after seven, and jiroceeded due west for a mile and a half, 
having a wide plain on the right, stretching away' uninter¬ 
ruptedly to the volcanic hills of Kara Bounar. VVe then 
turned south, crossing the limestone hills by a remarkablo 
kind of ruad, cAddently ancient, and forming a channel, with 
jwrpcndicular sides, six feet deep and ten wide, over the 
crest of the hill. Soon after reaching the snmll plain on the 
other side, bounded by barren undulating hills of marble, 
part of the downs of Lycaonia, wo passed close to a low in- 
Euliitcd mound, the Acropolis of an ancient city, having many 
tombs excavated in tbc neighbouring hill; by the side of 
one of these I found a Greek inscription cut in the ruck, part 

• SlcpJ^, By*. *4 If. f CiMTO ml fnnv. i£3U. 14, 
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of which was still legible.* The tombs were generally small, 
with a stone ledge inside; the entrance appeared to have 
been closed \nth a marble slab, and they were principally 
placed along the line of an ancient road, leading obliquely 
up the hill-side towards the N.E. The Acropolis had, at 
some period, been surrounded with a wall and ditch, still 
visible: it is about a quarter of a mile in circumference 
at ite base, and on its summit were foundations of walls and 
fragments of potter)'. Considerable remains of buildings, 
houses, streets, &c., adorned with fallen columns, extended 
round it in every direction, amongst which was a marble 
pedestal. The remains were chiefly N. and S. of the Acro¬ 
polis ; most of them appeared to be of more recent date 
than the inscription, as if constructed with the ruins of older 
buildings. Indeed, when we recollect the ware which have 
ravaged these exposed districU even since the period of 
their first invasion by the Saracens, it ought not to excite 
surprise that scarcely one stone remains ujKin another, not 
only of the old towns themselves, but even of those which 
have risen out of their ashes. Added to this, the Kurds 
and other nomad tribes, who, until 6fty years ago, and even 
later, infested these plains, in their liatrcd of fixed habita¬ 
tions, towns or villages, destroyed them wherever they were 
able. 

1 also observed many pits formed of large blocks of stone, 
intended cither for cisterns or for keeping corn, as is still 
the practice in Turkish villages. At the southern extremity 
of the ruins I saw the foundations of a large building, pro¬ 
bably a tem))lc, and lying on the ground several of those flat 
double columns characteristic of the Byzantine age, and 
used in the galleries under the roof or ceiling. There is 
no evidence that these ruins mark the site of Dcrbe itself, 
or of Parlais, a town of Lycaonia, or of any of the other 
numerous cities which once flourished in this district. In 
wandering over them I put up a hare and a brace of small 
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bustiirtls; it is probably owing to the scarcity of water that 
I have seen so little game throughout these extensive and 
almost uninhabited plftiins. 

Leaving the mins, a ride of several milefl over the barren 
plain^ with the outliers of the limCiitoDe tiioimtains on the 
left, occasionally extending to the roadj. brought us at a 
efuarter after eleven to the small village of Ak Chesha. 
Here I halted for an hour for the purpose of getting a 
meridian observation and taking some distant bearings^ 
The village was almost deserted, all the inhabitants being 
at their except those who w'ere stowing aw'aj their 

eom in pits before their houses. About the village and in 
the buriabgroundsj of which there were several, 1 found 
many large blocks of marblci broken columnsj and double 
Byzantine columns, with old Greek or Christian tombstones; 
for, although there were no inscriptions^ several had large 
crosses sculjitured on them : at the time 1 thought they had 
been brought from Bin Bir Kilisseh, in Kara Dagh, but I 
was obliged to give up this opinion W‘hen I found that all 
the remains at Bm Bir Kilisseh consisted of the trachyte of 
Kara Dagh, w'hefcuB those of Ak Chesha w'fire all marble; 
it is, therefore, uot iinprobable, that they are the remains of 
some ancient city, either on or near the same spot. From 
hence a ride of nine or ten miles over the sandy plain 
brought us to Char la, a small village at the foot of Kara 
Dagh, and the nearest plate to Bin Bir Kilisseh w'herc we 
could procure wood and water. Soon allier leaving Ak 
Chesha the bills on the kft gradually retired, and the plain 
oijencd to the S.W. and $ S.W,, showing the distant range 
of Mount Taurus or Itch-ill Dngh beyond Karaman. Fur¬ 
ther to the west was another high range called Allah Dagh* 
The insulated appearance of Kara Dagh, as wc approached 
it, was very remarkable ; it was rocky, steep, and barren. 

'I’wo miles before reaching Chorla wo passed the site of 
imothcr ruined town or village. Large stones wore lying 
in heaps, ur scattered al>out on all sides, amongst which 
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were two fragments of a sepulchral monument eight feet 
high and three wide. I copied an inscription,* which, as 
well as half the bas-relief with which it was adorned, re¬ 
mained on one part. At three p.m. the thermometer was at 
101* in my right-hand holster, which, as we had been tra¬ 
velling west all day, was the most shaded. Wolves and 
jackals were said to abound in the mountains near the vil¬ 
lage ; and on Mount Taurus, tigers and an animal called 
washak, which 1 afterwards learned was a species of lynx 
celebrated for its fur, arc also found. 

Tuesday, August 8.—I have often been surprised at 
seeing how imperfectly the inhabitants of these villages, who 
live almost entirely on milk, understand the mysteries of 
the dairy. They have several preparations, such as cheese, 
yaourt, kaimak, and butter; yet, from want of care and 
cleanliness, these are almost invariably sour. The first thing 
they do after milking the cows and sheep, is to boil the 
milk, without which they say it would not keep. In these 
dry plains they trust chiefly to their sheep for food; but 
they are only milked once a-day, viz., in the evening, and 
arc then led from the village to the hills and mountains, 
to return the following ariemoon. 

At a quarter before seven I started for Bin Bir Kilisst^h, 
also called Madcn Shehcr (Mine-town), perhajw because 
the ruins serve as a mine of stones for the surrounding vil¬ 
lages. Leaving Chorla, we crossed the plain for a few 
miles, and then ascended gradually for about four more, until 
we reached the foot of the mountains of Kara Dagh. Here 
the ground was covered w'ith boulders of red and grey tra¬ 
chyte, with small pebbles of limestone, the former derived 
from the central ]>ortion of the mountains, the latter from a 
low ridge stretching away N.E., and which appeared to 
have been elevated by the upheaving of tlie trachyte ; the 
ridge is i)rolonged in the direction of Ilussan Dagh and 
Mount Arga^us, w ith which Kura Dagh appears to be con- 
• S«c .\p|ieuiiix, No. li'i. 
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netted, fpnn'mg part of the fiyatem of elevation. Soon 
after o%bt we entered a narrow ravine eihibiting a good 
section of tbc limestone roclie> much broken and disturbed^ 
resting against porphyritic trachyte, ^vhich both in colour 
and texture rcaemblos that near Smyrna, In this ravine 
the wild almond flourished abundaotly, with a small drop 
of exuding from each kernel i I also noticed the wild 

pear-tree, a species of cytisua, and many flowers which 
I had not seen in the flat and arid plain. On reaching 
the summit of the ridge we crossed a small cultivated plain, 
and then descended to the ruins embosomed in a hollow in 
the mountains, aorrounded on all aides by lofty i>caks of 
trachyte, except cm the north, where the valley opens into 
the plain of Koniyeh, in the direction of IsmiL 

We reached the mins of Bin Bir Kiliss^h before nine; 
and, notwithstanding their extent, and a certain degree of 
mystery and interest with which they are always alluded 
to by the Turks and passing travellers, I was disappointed 
at their general appearance, for not a fragment of marble 
or a column is to be seen. The ruins consist of about twenty 
Bvz amine churches, of varioussizes, built entirely of red and 
grey trachyte, a few' ancient tombs and sarcophagi, and many 
deep subterranean cisterns. The town is chiefly built on 
I he western side of the valley, sloping gently towards the 
N-E. Near its S-E. extremity are three small churches 
close together, in n very ruinous state, and without any 
remarkable feature about them. Ascending from them 
to the west, 1 pased through an ancient as W'elt as a 
modem burial-ground, containing many large satcophagt, 
the stone covers of w'hich bad been removed, and were lying 
near them, the sarcophagi themselves, in many cases, re¬ 
taining their original position. 

A six-minutes^ walk from these churches, in a w'esterly 
direetion, brought me to another, surrounded by a rude wall 
defended by round and angular towers, the church itself 
forming the S W. angle. Here also the style is By¬ 
zantine, a circular hem a being at the east end : the greater 
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part of the roof had fallen in, but it had evidently been lower 
over the aisles than over the centre. Here I had an oppor* 
trinity of seeing the mode in which the flat double columns 
were used in the early buildings, viz. to support the roof of 
the centre aisles; for they, as well as the horse-shoe arches 
which spring from them, were here quite perfect. The 
walls were well built, the outer stones carefully jointed and 
fitted together without cement, as was also the dome over 
the bema, although the inner ]>art of the wall was generally 
filled up with loose rubble and mortar. Within the en¬ 
closure belonging to the church were many other ruined 
walls, besides sarcophagi, tombs, and cisterns, some of which 
opened at the top, while others had steps leading down to 
them. 

Proceeding N.N.E., and at a distance of 230 paces from 
the enclosure, measuretl as carefully as was possible over 
broken ground, covered with ruined walls and subterranean 
hollows, was another largo church, the west end of which 
presented a handsome Byzantine fa/;ade, with numerous 
windows.* Near it is a small octagon chapel, with an 
Echinus beading carried round the architrave of the door¬ 
way, the only attempt at ornament or carved work which 
I saw amongst the ruins. Not far to the east of these 
two churches arc several ancient tombs, which have an im¬ 
posing and even classic a])pearancc, resembling some of 
those in the Necropolis of Hicrapolis; but they have no 
inscriptions, nor are they so numerous as the sarcophagi. 

I next proceeded to a large building at the N.N.W. 
extremity of the town, distant nearly a mile from the 
princij>al edifices, and which had greatly attracted my 
attention. Two other masses on the way thither ap- 
jKjared to be the extremities of a large hall or basilica. 
That to which I was going, proved also to be a church 
of considerable dimensions, although of ruder con.struction 
than the others, the stones of the outer wall not running in 
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straight courses. The roof of the centre had fallen in, but 
the arches, which spring from the columns over the aisles, 
were still standing. A small octagon chapel stood near it 
on the north side, which may have been attached to the 
church, on the wall of which was the only inscription • I 
found amongst the ruins; it was very rudely cut upon the 
rough trachyte. I have already mentioned the circular cis¬ 
terns ; they seem to have been the only means by which 
the inhabitants were supplied with water, as there are no 
streams, and the rocky nature of the hills precluded the 
|> 08 sibility of digging wells. 

Colonel Leake t supposes that the ruins in Kara Dagh 
called Bin Bir Kilissch (1001 Churches), may be those of 
Derbe; and that Lystra, which, from the account of St. 
Paul’s joumeyings, narrated in the Acts of the Apostles, was 
between Der^ and Iconium, should be sought for nearer 
the latter town, and in the neighbourhood of Khatoun Serai. 
After a careful examination of the chief authorities on the 
subject, I am inclined to think that these ruins arc those of 
Lystra, rather than of Derbe, for the following reasons;— 

P'irst,—The many remains of churches, some of which are 
of considerable size, prove that this j)lace continued of great 
importance, even after the introduction of Christianity. 
This agrees with the fact mentioned by llicrocles, that a 
bishop of Lystra sat in the Council of Chalcedon, a.d, 451 
whereas nothing of the kind is mentioned with regard to 
Dcrl)c, which appears to have sunk into insignificance after 
the death of Antipatras in the first century. 

Secondly.—According to Steph. Byz., Derbe was a for¬ 
tress and a port; but, as I have before observed, we should 
probably read hifArn instead of thereby implying that 

it was near a lake. This agrees with the position of Divb*, 
which may have been Derbe; but it also agrees with the 
ruins which we ]>as8cd about four miles from Ak Cihicul, 

• Se* Appendix, No. 423. t Tour in Alia Minor, p, lOI. 
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and which, if they had l)ecn more extensil e, I should 
have concluded to be those of Derbe There is no lake 
near Bin Bir Kilisst-h or Kara Dagh, so that the de- 
8crij)tion of Derbe given by Stephanus cannot apply to 
that place. 

Thirdly.—We know, from the Acts of the Apostles, that 
St. Paul, on leaving Iconium, came first to Lystra, and 
proceeded thence to Derbe; and in the sixteenth chapter, 
where he is described ^ passing through these towns on his 
way from Syria and Cilicia, Derbe is mentioned first, there¬ 
by implying that Lystra was on the direct road to Iconium. 
If, therefore, the ruins of Lystra were not here, they must 
be between Kara Dagh and Iconium; but no traces of 
ancient towns need be looked for on the plain which covers 
this intervening space, the greater part of it lieing under 
water in winter. 

On returning to Chorla I found the whole country enve¬ 
loped in clouds of dust, in consequence of a violent south 
wind. My room and cvciy article in it was almost buried 
and heaps of sand were collected on the windward side of 
the cottages, which, as wc approached the village were 
oWured by the dust. It was altogether so dirtv. that al- 
though late I determined to start immediately forKaraman 
which being situated at the southern extremity of the plain 
under the hulls, was more protected from the violence of 
the gale. The nde, however, was most unpleasant, with 
the hot sun and high wind, and gusU of dirt and sand 
b owing constantly in our faces. The road led along the 
plain the whole way to Karaman, distant four hours, round 
the eastern shoulder of Kara Dagh, which confirmed my 
opinion that it was completely insulated. ^ 

»f ‘l>i» mountain to an 
m and mimt be still more striking, a. a great ,H,rtion of the 
plain IS then flooded, in consequence of which many parU of 

Th% p“ - ff'hes and marshy grasses. 

I he S. E. side of Kara Dagh U studded with volcanic cones 
extending irregularly from near the summit almost to the 
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low ground. Six miles from Chorla we crossed an old 
bridge and causeway over low grounds now dr)', which ap¬ 
peared to be the midday resort of cattle, when other parts 
of the plain arc dried up: the ground was covered with 
dung, which had been set on fire by the ashes of a pipe 
shortly before our arrival, and was burning in every di¬ 
rection ; the rapidity with which it spread was astonishing; 
it had even extended to some prepared fuel placed against 
the wall of a hut to dr)’ for the winter. 

Our road continued in the same S.S.W. direction, over 
the plain, until we reached the gardens of Karaman at 
half-past seven. Many large heaps of com, ready to be 
threshed out, were piled near the road side, announcing 
an abundant harvest. Another mile brought us to the 
gate of the town; where we had to wind our way for some 
distance in the dark, between houses and garden walls, and 
through the bazaars, obscured by awnings and verandahs, 
in constant danger of falling into holes or ditches, until 
we reached the konak assigned to us: here we had great 
difficulty in |)ersuading the Armenian women to open the 
door in the absence of the Ev Sab^, or master of the 
house. 
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Koraniaii — Vaitc* of ATonnt Taunii—JlliKni—Cuaitlm—E]iiuu4Lu_ RuldciI nl- 

Ijilj**— Enter ttp.urdi~Di<cairLT raiia of Iiaiwm—ENscjipUuti ef tbcbr^OIno 
Btniiiiir—Tri» llAdcii. 

Wednesday, Augutit 9.—We biilted tliia day at Karaman, 
and enjoyed the firat day’s rest aince our departure from 
Ca?sarea and ascent of Mount Argffiua* 1 employed it m 
writing up my joumah making uotca, and purchasing 
coins, amongst which I procured some of Soli, Cclendcria, 
Seleucia, and other neighbouring towns. Here we saw the 
first grapes and figs of the year; the latter were large and 
excellent; they came from a viUage called Sarikavak, six¬ 
teen hours off, on the southern Hunk of the first or moat 
northern chain of the Taurus, The skin of a waahak was 
brought me to-day, the back and legs of which were 
spotted grey, white, and brown, and the belly white; this 
animal abounds in the mountains of Itshili. 

The only ruins which I could hear of in the neighbour¬ 
hood were at Selevke (Seleucia) and Ayash (Eleusa); I 
was also told of a kilisseh at Ermcnek, eighteen hours off. 
An Armenian, of whom I made inquiricH respecting the 
passes over the mountajns, stated that there was an inter¬ 
mediate road between that which leads from hence to Sc- 
levke, and that from Tyana to Tarsus; adding that it goes 
from Karaman to Kizil Chesmeh, six hours distant, to the 
north of the Taurus, leaving Sarikavak on the right: from 
thence it crosses the first chain of mountains and descends 
by a Boghas! called Alau Buzuk, in which are many cares 
and ruins, one of which, very large, and built of hewn blocks 
of stone, is close to a village of the same name^ eight hours 
from Ki/il Chesmeh. From thence it traverses another 
mountain chain, and descends by a valley to the sea at 
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Mczetli, twenty hours from Alan Buzuk, the whole dis¬ 
tance being thirty-four hours. Tliis is evidently the pass 
by which the route laid down in the Peutinger Table led 
from Iconium to Soli or Pompeio|)olis, passing by Tetra- 
pyrgia, and leaving Sarikavak on the right hand, as 
marked out in Colonel Leake’s map. 

Thursday, August 10.—The greater part of this day was 
8 ])cnt in walking about the towm. and visiting the castle 
and the bazaars. From the circumstance of each house 
being surrounded by a large garden, the place appears to 
be more extensive than it really is: most of the houses are 
in a ruined, dilapidated state. The bazaars arc ill sup¬ 
plied. and its Turkish castle consists of a square keep wnth 
several round and square towers, surrounded at a little dis¬ 
tance by an outer wall, within which above a hundred small 
houses have been erected. In these walls several Arabic 
or Turkish inscriptions have been inserted, which upiiear 
to come from other buildings, and many of which arc so 
low that the whole of the present wall must have been 
raised after the earlier Turkish constructions were already 
falling to decay. In the town were several ruined mosques 
of graceful Saracenic style, one of which was particularly 
striking. The entrance is of marble, handsomely orna¬ 
mented with arabesques; the interior supported by several 
columns, four on each side, some of which appear to have 
been derived from ancient buildings. Karaman was for¬ 
merly the residence of a Pacha, who, although he now 
resides at Iconium, still keeps up the title of Paclui of 
Karamnn. The town is said to contain between 2000 and 
3000 houses, some of which belonged to Armenians, who 
have a large and handsome church. Perhaps it was from 
this place having been formerly the seat of a Pachalic that 
the whole of the district along the sea-coast was for a long 
period known by the name of Caramania, an apjKjllation 
now in disuse. 

Friday, August 11.—Having given up the plan of crossing 
Mount Taurus, and descending to the sea-coast by Ermenek, 
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my noxl oLjcct was to endeavour to reach the lake of EregU 
by a new route, through the mountains to the south of Koui' 
yell, and to ascertain if possible the position and character 
uf the lakes of Bey Shehcr and KeroTi. which I exjiected 
^coidd be the Caralitis and Trogitis of Strabo. I alsti 
hoped by following this direction to disoover the ruins of 
Isaura, if any traces of them still eslstcd. 

leaving Karatnan at a quarter alter seven^ and passing 
under the castle wall, we crossed a small stream hawing 
through the town into the plnin to the north, and proceeded 

W. by N. towards lllisera, distant about eight miles. The 
road led over several dry water-courses, and low ridges of 
cretaccouB limestone, extending into the plaia from the 
mountains on the left. At nine Kara Dagli bore nearly 

X. by E., and another low conical hill about three miles 
olT in the plain, X,N.E.; two steep and rugged rocks, belong¬ 
ing to the igneous system of Kara Dagh, rose at the loot 
of the latter. 

Before taking leave of this insulated mountain I will 
only allude to one circumstance, which inn&t strike the oh- 
seri'er on viewing its position on the map, I mean the line 
of volcanic action which extends lu a SAV. diiectiou from 
Mount Argmus, passing through Ilassaii Dagh, Karajah 
Dagh, and Kara Bouuar to KaraDagh: these ineontains 
are chiefly, if not entirely, trachytic ; and, IVom the simi¬ 
larity of their. products and their lineal arrangement, 
apjwtir to Ihj conuerted with each other. It might, [jerhaps, 
be carrying speculation too far to attempt to connect them 
with the elevation of Mount Taurus, which chkfly consists 
of scaglia or Jum Huiestono ^ but there certainly la r re¬ 
markable jmrulklism between this line of volcanic action 
and that portion of Mount 'rnurus which extends from the 
south of Kant Dagh to Maden Dagh, south of Mount 
Argteus. and wliich, broken as it is by a few transverse 
fractures alFording a passage to some of the rivers, seems 
almost to warrant this opinion: to this may be added the 
parallel direction of the great range of Mount I’autus 
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itself and the line of coast between Tarsus and Cclenderis. 
From the results of frequent observations, I am inclined to 
consider the period of most of the trachytic outbursts of 
Asia Minor as intermediate between those formations which 
may be considered as the representatives of our secondary 
and tertiary deposits. 

We quitted the road to Koniyeh through Tchumra, 
which is impassable during the winter, at a ejuarter before 
ten, and entering an undulating arable country, we pro¬ 
ceeded due west for three miles, with the high summit 
of Allah Dagh directly in front of us: at half-past ten we 
entered the mud walls of Illisera. Here I observed many 
blocks of marble in the walla and foundations of the houses, 
and several of those Cat double columns which are used in 
the Byzantine churches. This confirms the idea thrown 
out by former travellers, that it stands upon or near the 
site of llistra, a towm mentioned by several Byzantine 
writers as the see of a bishop who assisted at the councils 
of Ephesus and Chalccdon All the inhabitants seemed to 
be threshing out their corn, of which great heaps were col¬ 
lected round the town, without the walls. It was probably 
owing to the w’ant of water that this place wais not sur¬ 
rounded by gardens as in other cases. A few vineyards 
only appeared at the foot of Allah Dagh, between two and 
three miles off to the S.W. 

From Illisera our direction was W.N.W., nearly parallel 
with the range of Allah Dagh on our left, but gradually 
drawing nearer to it as we approached Cassaba, three 
miles from Illisera: here I copied a sepulchral inscrip¬ 
tion* in a burial-ground containing a few columns. At 
twelve we entered Cassaba, an inconsiderable town, sur¬ 
rounded by a ruined wall w'ith small salient angles, instead 
of towers, at regular distances. All the houses, like the 
wall, are built of flat thin stones, formed by the natural 
cleavages of the limestone. As we passed through the 
streets several Turkish peasants were proceeding to the 
• Sk J*ou 111. 
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mosque fo repeat their midday prayer j previoua to this, 
ftblution is enjoined hy the Koran^ and X was mnch amused 
at the siitiple manner in which they got over these lucon- 
Tcnient cercmouica. The Arabs and inhabitants of arid 
eouutries arc aliowod to use dry dust, or saiid^ instead of 
water, the ecarcity of which was probabiy as scvcrcliy felt 
at Caasnha as in Amhia. Here, however, so great was 
their hurry, that they did not even go through this form, 
but stooping down as if to tultLe up water, ]ireteiidcd to rub 
their hands over their feet and arms, without touching 
them, aod then walked into the mosque with au air of pride 
and satisfaction at having performed one of their most 
strictly enjoined duties. 

At Cassaba wo quitted the road to Koniyeh on our right, 
skirting round the base of Allah Dagh, which consists 
apparently of thiii-bcddcd scmi-crystalline limestanc, dip- 
ping S.E. The low hills sloping to the N.N.E., over which 
our road led, were of the same formation, and had been 
quarried for buildiug-stonca. Four miles from Cassaba 
ive reached an extensive burial-ground eoutaiuing a few 
double columns of marble, besides some large blocks ; a 
little way farther to the S.W. were the nuns uf a town or 
village, which, although apparently Turkish, I turned off 
from the road to visit, Ln the hope of lighting uj>on some¬ 
thing of greater antiquity. 1 found many marhlc blocks 
and oUior fragments, the evidence of uncient plunder, toge¬ 
ther with a mutilated inscription;* the coinmcnecment of 
tho lines being buried deep in a wall, could not be dc- 
eijihered. The name of the village ivas said to be JBossola 
by some Turks, whom Dimitri called to assist him in draw¬ 
ing up tho bucket of a well thirty fathoms or koolatch deep. 

The country through which we were now passing, and 
which continued to within two or three miles of Elina- 
siin, consisted of undulating grassy hills, witli a few patches 
of corn, and occasional el urn] is of trees, chiefly elms, thorns, 
and juiii(>ers. A range of steep and rocky hills about one 

^ Stf ApjRiiitUjf, Nd. 42 A. 
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mile and a half off, the lower jwrtions of which were slightly 
wooded, rose to a considerable height on the left, while the 
ground 8lo]>ed gently on the right towards the plain of 
Koniyeh. Two miles beyond Bossola another ruined village 
calk'd Sosta, distinguished by the remains of a large 
mosque, was pointed out W.S.W. from the road. The many 
villages of this description which we have seen in the plain 
since leaving Karaman, generally situated at a short dis¬ 
tance from the road, formed a remarkable feature in this 
day’s journey. It would seem that the period of their pros- 
]>crity must have been during the reigns of the Sultans of 
Iconium, and that they were laid waste by the nomad tribes, 
who aflerw'ards sc'ttled in this part of Asia Minor, and still 
inhabit the plain during the winter. Ha]>ly, too, the 
churches and other buildings of the older towns had been 
destroyed by these very Sultans for the sake of their marble 
frag^ients, which they required for their mosques and col¬ 
leges. It is, therefore, the more extraordinary, not that 
so little remains of the towns in the plain, but that so much 
is still remaining at Madcn Shehcr: this is probably 
owing to the circumstance that every tiling there is built 
of rough coarse trachyte, a hard and unprofitable stone, 
and quite useless in the construction of their mosques and 
other edifices. 

Two miles short of Elmasiin we entered a valley nearly 
three miles wide, between the mountain range on the left, 
and low' hills on the right. Soon after four we reached 
Elmasiin, a small place, where scarcely a tree or garden 
was to be seen, except on the distant hills. Here 1 learnt 
fur the first time, that eight hours further to the west, near 
the villages of Olou Bounar and Hadjilar, there were very 
considerable ruins on the summit of a lofty hill. We were 
now entering the mountainous defiles and passes of Isauria, 
and 1 hojied, from its ]>osition and apparent strength, that 
it might prove to be one of the strongholds of tliis robber 
people. The distance from Elmasun to Koniyeh is said to 
be tw'elve hours, or thirty-six miles. 
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SulurtUty, —Elma^un to ITaJjnar cig:ht Iiduts, 

On leaving the tillage wc ascended the IiiIIh on the south 
side of the valley, consisting of red mdiiratf?d clay and 
cherty rocks associated with the scaglia liTncstoiic; and 
crossing their crest, soon entered a Avild and wooded district, 
Forniing as vre advanced a most intricate and impassable 
country, intersected by numerous deep ravines and steep 
escarpments* and a most complicated system of valleys. 
For some time oak coppice and juniper abounded, and 
occasioned considerable dilficnUy and delay to the baggage- 
hersesj from the imperfect and iiotrodden character of the 
road in several of the passes, eon form ably to the descri[]' 
tioas which have been left us by ancient writers respecting 
the mouutainoua district of Isauria, Three miles from 
Elmasun we forded a ^all stream flcnving to the N.E,; 
and a mile further, after crossing a rugged chain of hills, 
dcBccnded into a well cultivated and wooded valley, watered 
by a stream flowing in the same directionn Here several 
masses of trap and grccn-stoae rose up through tlic luittora 
of the valley, expiaijiing the cause of the various dips and 
contortions which ! had remarked in the shales and indu¬ 
rated marls of the surrounding hills. 

From this valley, our direction being still W.S.W., wc 
ascended another range of hills, much broken and varied in 
their forms, and more thickly wooded than before, where 
our guides frequently lost their way, OaTc coppice and 
juniper still continued moat prevalent, until, on our de¬ 
scent into a more open and undulating country, the wild 
pear and the ilex became predominant. Here the suriji 
again lost hia way, and led ua too far south towards the 
range of Taurus* the distant aunimitb of which were fre¬ 
quently visible* adding to the wild scenery of the country 
by the boldness of their outline. At the spot where we 
were act right by some iicesauts, a steep ridge of lime¬ 
stone rocks roue to a great height in front of iia* extending 
from N. to S., and apparently checking our further pro¬ 
gress to the nest, until we were directed to pass round its 
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northctn shoulder j hcre^ however, 1 had an mtcrcsting 
op]>orlunity of fiocing how the drainage of the valley^ which 
a}j]iieared to slope towards the Taurus, was effected by two 
hollows in the rocky bottom of the plain, rcscmbliug per- 
iwndicular funnela or apiraculat awaUow-hotea or kata- 
hothra. The cavities were very irregular, and I could 
not distinguish any bottom, owing to the broken and un¬ 
even nature of the rucks, the sides of which were coated 
with the red clay of the plain, as if deposited by w ater 
flowing down them. 

Proceeding to the west over high and undulating ground, 
we creased several deep valleys in the limestone rucks 
sloping tu tlic S.S.E.; une uf which appetired at a distance 
to resemble a steep and rugged glen. The inountniu 
chain of Taurus to the south was not here visible, and the 
valleys almost seemed to run through this barrier, in which 
case we should look for the source of the Calycadnus or its 
feeders in the neighbourhood. It is, however* more likely 
that the streams which flow' to the south have no visible 
pass by which they traverse the mountains, but escape 
through sw’allow-holds or katabothra, similar to those just 
described. At balf-past ten, between eleven and twelve 
miles from Elmasun, we passed through the village of 
Suroklaii, consisting of eight or ten houses, and descended 
into a flue arable plain dotted over vnth. wild pear trees, 
in which the barley w as not yet cut* or rather pulled t for 
the peasants here guuerally use such blunt sickles, and 
the soil is so light ami dry, that the plant is pulled out of 
the ground root and all^ sometimes they do but even 
prcleiid to use the sickle, but pull the whole plant up with 
their hands. 

As wc advanced, a bold and picturesque limestono hill 
rose on our left about one mile off, the stratiheatioD of 
which, dipping S.S.E., and forming several terraces, was 
ver)' visible id the steep escarpment. Dwarf cypresses occa¬ 
sionally occurred in the plain, the scenery at every step 
was more striking, and the hills were more thickly wocKlcd. 
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The wild barberry covered with rich clusters of fruit 
abounded in the hollows, and the valonea oak flourished on 
the rocky hills: this, however, soon yielded to pine-trees 
and firs as we ascended a picturesque and wooded ravine, 
beyond which wo might be said to have entered the difficult 
and almost impenetrable fastnesses of Isauria. A suc¬ 
cession of steep and wooded ridges, and plains surrounded 
by rocky cliffs rising abruptly from them, continued for 
several miles. The oaks flourishcfl luxuriantly, and reached 
a considerable size : this was the more astonishing, as they 
grow out of the rocks, where not an inch of soil is to be 
seen, and where it is scarcely possible to find a crevice into 
which the roots can penetrate. At one time the road led 
up a romantic pass, where the woods and rocks were thrown 
together in a manner worthy of the pencil of Salvator Rosa, 
and along which were traces of a road apparently of very 
ancient date. We crossed several streams, all flowing to 
the N. or N.N.W., and consequently into the plain of 
Koniyeh. 

Soon after one we reached the summit of an elevated 
chain of hills commanding extensive views, particularly to 
the south, over a deep and well cultivated %'alley; beyond 
this was a distant range of mountains, the summits of which 
were covered with snow, while about two miles off to the 
W. by S. was a high flat-to]»j)cd hill, on which 1 thought I 
could distinguish the ruins of an ancient castle. We 
descended to the valley, and having crossed the dry bed of 
the stream flowing to the N.W., 1 copied an inscription * 
from a broken column placed in the ground as a kind of 
lincdial boundaiy*: although so little is now legible, it ap¬ 
peared to have been once covered with writing. From 
thence we reached tlie village of Hadjilar, situated in a 
recess or lateral valley amidst the rocks, on some of which 
the houses were picturesquely jierched. 

Here I determined to halt, in order to visit the ruins 
said to exist on the top of a hill to the S.W., and called 
* 8c« ApitOKltz, No. 430. 
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Zengi Bor. I found in the villagers, as usual, a mixture of 
hospitality and curiosity, which latter quality would have 
proved extremely troublesome without the corrective of the 
tatar, whose authority even in the fastnesses of Isauria was 
never for an instant (questioned, or his orders disobeyed. 
They related the following tale respecting the ruins, and 
their former inhabitants, founded, no doubt, on some vague 
traditions, indistinctly handed down from generation to 
generationThe king or chief of this place, together 
with his followers, were in former days notorious robbers; 
they did not till the ground, but plundered the neigh¬ 
bouring districts, extending their ravages as far as Kara 
Dagh, the inhabitants of which were constantly exposed 
to their attacks. It happened, however, in the course of 
time, that the king of Zengi Bor fell in love with, and 
wanted to marry, the daughter of the king of Kara Dagh, 
to which the latter consented on condition that the robber- 
king should make a high road smooth and passable from 
hence to Kara Dagh, by which his daughter might tra¬ 
vel.” Such a proof that the recollection of the plundering 
projKjnsity of the Isaurians is still kept up in this region 
is better worth repeating than the thousand absurd tales 
about gold and treasures which are ever} where inflicted on 
a traveller. 

1 started for the summit of the hill, after some difficulty 
in procuring a guide, and a little hesitation on my part as 
to whether it were worth while to undertake the ascent, in 
consequence of the statements which 1 received from the 
villagers, who declared, contrary to what 1 had heard, and 
whether from ignorance or from jealousy 1 know not, that 
there was nothing to be seen. 1 was soon, however, on the 
site of an ancient city of great extent, strength, ai\d magni¬ 
ficence, and, after wandering for some time amongst the 
ruins, had the satisfaction of discovering an inscription 
which assured me that 1 was standing on the site ol Isaura. 
This surprised me much, as I had been told by M. lexier 
that he had ascertained that Bey Shehcr was the modem 
representative of that city. 1 found here so many into- 
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resting objects and buildings, tliat I at once dctoniiined to 
devote another day to their examination, and shall therefore 
throw into one account everything which I saw on the two 
days. I descended to the village by a stee]) ravine from 
the Acropolis, between two lofty cliffs so perj)endicular as 
not to have required the defence of fortifications. 

Sunday, August 13.—The town of Isaura, once the capital 
of a nation of avowed robbers, being built on one of the lof¬ 
tiest summits of the most elevated ridge between the Taurus 
and the plains of Koniyeh, must stand at an elevation of 
not less than four or five thousand feet above the sea. 
Its remains are still extensive and considerable, the wild 
and inaccessible district around it offering little or no temp¬ 
tation to the rapacity of its neighbours. The ridge of hills 
on which the ruins stand extends from N.N.W. to S.S E., 
commanding an extensive view of the i>lains of Koniyeh 
to the north, Kara Dagh and Allah Dagh to the east, 
Mount Taurus to the south, and the lake of Seidi Shchcr 
to the west. Without the walls of the town to the S.S.E. 
arc the remains of scveml small buildings constructed of 
well-hcwn blocks of marble, and put together without ce¬ 
ment, and which appear to have lx‘en tombs of a superior 
character. Some of the stones arc enriched with lions’ 
claws, others with carved medallions, roses, and flowers. 
The buildings themselves, which have been all thrown 
down, appear to have stood upon substantial base's, ap¬ 
proached by three or four high stejMs, still for the most 
jmrt jicrfect, and having the front part of the upper step 
scooped out like the seats of the ancient theatres. The ruins 
of many other smaller buildings lie about on this side of 
the town, amongst which was a very delicious fountain 
railed Bal Bounar (Old Spring?) where a spring of clear 
cold water rises in the midst of a mass of large square 
blocks, with the remains of another circular buildin«- im- 
mc.*diatcly behind it. This stream flows down a narrow' 
valley behind the town towards the N.W., in the direction 
of the village of Olou Bounar. 

Most of these tombs and de tached buildings were situalt'd 
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on a ridge or neck of ground conneeling the city «.th 
other high hill, to the S.S.K.; on it »;erc. «iver.l large 
Kircophagi still in their original position in the ground, but 
broken open, and with their covers lying by them. An 
ancient rood leads from this narrow ridge to the pnncipa 
gate of Jsaura. up a sU-ep hill; on each side of it. amidst 
Uic underwood and ilex bushes, were many more tombs and 
graves, some of which, having a large cross sculptured on 
them, prove that the place continued to be of imiiortancc 

after the introduction of Christianity. 

Isaura ^as encompassed by strong and massive walls, 
which may be traced all round, except almig the steep 
and precipitous cliffs to the N.W. and N. Thero are un¬ 
doubtedly ancient, and of very beautiful worknianslini. 
but in a style which 1 never before saw applied to this 
de«:ription of building; they are inoreover strengthened 
by numerous lofty towers, which, on the - side, where 
the hill is less precipitous, arc placed very close together. 
the principal gateway to the south, represented m ‘“o 
companving drawing, has been defended by two of these 
towers, now fallen to ruins. They are built in the same 
Btvlc as the wall itself, which consisU of alternating coui^s 
of thick and thin blocks of marble, each long stone being 
separated by a very short one : this combination h^ a sin¬ 
gular appeirance, the former courses being nearly four 
Lt, and the others scarcely a foot in thickness. I saw 
no «,uare or round towers; they are all either hexagons 
or octagons. The arch over the gateway is still standing, 
in apparent defiance of the rude convulsions which have 
overtimed everything around it. Two medallion, repre¬ 
senting shields are «rulptured. or rather left in relief, on 
one of the courses of stone in the western tower of the 
gateway, within which miveral roads or streets may 
traced branching off in various directions; one on the ngh 
Tading to iiuamies and the citadel, and another on the 
left to a large and substantial building, apparen ) 
foundation or cclla of a temple, about 100 yards from the 
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gateway. Built in the same style as the walls, and all 
the other public building^, it stands upon a rocky eminence 
commanding an extensive view, and is 142 feet by 87: 
there is an entrance at the S.W. end between two gigantic 
door posts, 12 or 14 feet high; a large stone near the S.E. 
comer measured 13 feet 3 inches in length. 

A few hundred yards to the north of this edifice the 
ground is covered with a confused mass of buildings, of dif¬ 
ferent sizes and characters, amongst which the remains of 
a forum or agora may be distinctly traced, with a row of 
columns along a third street leading from the principal 
gateway. One of the w'alls near the forum showed a re¬ 
markable instance of economy of material in its construc¬ 
tion, large circular hollows being lea in the wall at certain 
distances, communicating with an open channel IcB in the 
middle; or it may also have been connected with some ap¬ 
paratus for heating an apartment or a bath. A short 
distance to the N.E. of the forum, and nearly a quarter of 
a mde N.by W. from the gateway, was the most interesting 
monument of this ancient city, viz., a triumphal arch built 
of red and yellow marble, in the same style as the walls, 
standing by itself in an almost perfect state amongst juni¬ 
pers and ilex bushes, and erected by the inhabitants of 
Isaum in honour of the Emperor Hadrian, as appears from 
the inscription* which I copictl from the architrave, and 
which leaves no doubt as to the name of the city. 

The height from the ground to the top of this building 
is 24 feet, its width 18 feet 10 inches, and total depth 12 
feet. The height to the crown of the arch is 17 feet and a 
half, but this has been much reduced at a subsequent period 
by erecting a square gateway inside, comi>o8cd of three 
blocks of marble, and measuring 7 feet 4 inches in width, 
and 10 feet and a half in height. A large portion of the 
cornice h^ fallen down at one angle, but the architrave 
and inscription arc well preserved. With a little difficulty 
I climbed to the top, where some ornaments or statues had 

• Sfr Apprmlix, So. 427. 
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been placed; and it is not improbable that a large globe 
of marble of considerable dimensions, now lying broken 
on the ground at the bottom, may have stood u|)on it 
to represent the world, the emblem of Hadrian’s govern* 
ment. I afterwards found several other inscriptions* in this 
part of the town; No. 432, lying near the agora, is full of 
interest, as alluding to several buildings formerly erected 
in its neighbourhood, and near which there lay, scattered 
over the ground or concealed by thick ilexes and other 
shrubs, many fragments of various kinds, with foundations 
of houses, broken columns, and other architectural oma* 
ments. 

To the W. and N.W. of the triumphal arch were also 
remains of steps leading to a terrace, on which, from the 
number of large and deeply-fluted columns lying near, a 
large temple probably once stood. Near it I found a well 
executed bas-relief representing men and animals fighting 
and hunting. The inscription No. 430, is from a large wea¬ 
ther-worn slab of marble near the arch, and contains two 
w'ords not usual elsewhere, but which occur on several of 
the inscriptions of Isaura, viz., AIXINIOY AIAMONHX, 
as applied to the emperors in every case; but it seems 
uncertain whether they are intended to imply a wish that 
he may live or reign for ever, or to allude to his future ex¬ 
istence. To the S.£. of the arch of Hadrian, and above 
the street of columns, w'ere some slight indications of a 
small theatre. 

At noon 1 took a meridian altitude near Hadrian’s arch, 
having found a fit base for my instrument in the flat-topped 
tron<;on of a column in situ: Isaura is in lat. 37^ ICK N. 
To the north-west of the arch, the broken and rocky ground 
rises considerably, but it is covered with many remains of 
buildings, houses, and walls. In this direction flights of 
steps cut in the solid rock are visible in several places. 
On the summit of one of the hills, still within the walls, is 
a ruined octagon tower, built in the same style as the 
• S«c AfipetMlix. No*. 12 ^— 432 . 
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others, with much architecturiil omanuciQt, It may have 
hot?ii intended as a watch-tower, ivere it not almost too 
much decorated for such a purpose; Kontyeh and its plain 
are visible from it. Here I could trace the whole line of 
the walls extending to the W., S.W,, and N.W., with many 
towers, but 1 did unt stop to examine them in detail, or 
even to follow them to the S.W.* along; the height* above 
Dlou Bounar. 1 nhserved, however* that near the village 
w'as another arched gateway leading into the town from 
the W'est, which 1 did not examine, 

Wc descended from these interesting ruins by a deep 
ravine on the N.W. towards Olou Bounar, to which place I 
had ordered the tatar to proceed with the baggage on the 
road to Trls Maden, three honrs oiF* where 1 intended to 
halt for the night. Crossing the ancient wall in this direc¬ 
tion, I W'as surprised to find that although all the towers 
hacthecn built and finished along the Imc, the interme¬ 
diate wall or curtain had never been even commenced on 
this side; but that the towers ivere connected by a low dylte 
of stones, inarlLing the limits of the town, hut useless for 
defence, the nature of the ground rendering any artificial 
protection scarcely necessary. It is an interesting circum¬ 
stance to find a portion of the walls in this unfinished 
state, as it corroborates a remark of Strabo, who says* that 
Ainyntas died before be had completed the wall he waa 
building round the new town, on the site of the city which 
he had destroyed. And, indeed, it must be admitted that 
no ruins of an ancient city cnuld be more conformable to 
its history. What a position for a robber town, perched lu 
a secret nook of the top of the loftiest ridge of the eoiiutry, 
comTuauding an exteusivo view to the plains of Koniyeh 
and the lake of Seidi Shc-her! Moreover, the circum¬ 
stance of the walls and their octagonal towers, the temples, 
and triumphal arches, and all the public edifices being con¬ 
structed in the same peculiar style, announce a city rebuilt 
on the site of a pre-cxistiug town, under the eye of 
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mastor^ not growings up by degtees according to tho 
changing circumstances of the times, or varying in style 
according to particular epochs. Then the walls them- 
aclvca, built in that rich and highly finiahed style of tnag- 
nifiecncc which we should expect at the hands of a prince 
who was rebuilding and refortifying an entire city, tell the 
same story. There is an air of newness in its very ruins, 
as if it had been destroyed before it Wiis half completed, 
although it must not be forgotten that it ilourisbed for 
many centuries after the death of Amyntas, and gave an 
emperor to Constantinople in the fifth century, in the 
person of Zeno tlio I saurian, whose real name w'as Traa- 
calisaeus. 

We descended from the city on the side above men¬ 
tioned, after passing the pseudo-wall or banlc connecting 
the dctachcti towers, by a rocky path impassable ibr horses, 
which ive had sent round to meet us in the valley below; 
here I nbsen-ed amongst the rocks iho ruins nf several 
large and extensive tombs and sarropbagi. One of them 
was cut out of a mass of rock left standing in a niche in 
the face of the western cliff, immediately below one of the 
towers. The inside w as hollowed out, and looked as fresh 
as if only yesterday completed. The cover was lying near, 
amongst the fragments of other tombs, on one of which was 
an inscription, * Hence we proceeded to Olou Bounar, 
where 1 copied several more inscriptions ;f No. 434 on, a 
sejmlchral monument contains the name of the town. In 
the walls of the houses were many marble blocks and 
ornamental Sculpture, derived from the ruins above, with 
more fragments of illegible inscriptions, cornices, archi¬ 
traves, See., and a small bas-relief, rcpreBtinling figures 
fighting and hunting, some of which arc clothed iu a pecu¬ 
liar dress, and wear a kind of trousers. 

The hills on. which the ruins of Isaura are situated consist 
of blue and yellow semi-crystalline limestone, generally 
tbick-bedded, dtpjiing S,W„ and underlaid by beds of 
* Sptf Appetidri:, No, ^l;i3. i Sw vVpprnrlis, fCiii. 431—'457. 
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ar.nllaccou» shale, which are sometimes much contortcU. 
Intone of the upper beds of blue limestone 1 found a great 
number of irregularly-shaped bodies, apparently organic, 
resembling sponges or similar substances, which were 
easily detached from the rock when in a slight sUte of 
decomposition. The inhabitants seemed well off and com¬ 
fortable. though they complained of the extortions of the 
Siiahis and other travellers whom they were obliged to 
entertain. But 1 must not forget to mention the apples of 
Olou Bounar; they were rather small, but very delicate, 
and highly perfumed. 

Soon after leaving this place we descended a wild 
valley in a S.W. direction for nearly two miles, and then 
turned to the W. down a steep and stony glen, until we 
reached an undulating plain covered with oak co])pice. 
After crossing another low ridge of hills w’c came in sight 
of a deep and fertile valley to the west, watered by a 
meandering stream, flowing to the north, at the foot of 
almost i>cri>cndicular rocks. A rapid descent over hori¬ 
zontal beds of coarse conglomerate and white calcareous 
marls, the remains of a lacustrine deposit which once fillt^ 
the valley, soon brought us to the bottom, about a mile in 
width, and generally well cultivated and irrigaU-d. After 
another mile we reached the cassaba of Tris Maden, situated 
at the foot of limestone cliffs. Before entering the town we 
crossed the river by a stone bridge, almost entirely con¬ 
structed of ancient fragments, the debris of former build¬ 
ings. This river rises at a place called Charshambah, 
six hours off in the mountains to the south: about two 
hours from its source it is said to lose itself in a plain, but 
to reappear again lower down. From Tris Bladen it flows 
with a very winding course N.E. by N., until it joins the 
river which runs through the lakes of Bey Shcher and 
Seidi Shcher, when they enter the plain of Koniyeh near 
Alibcy Kicui and Tchumra. Now, how'cver, it does not 
reach more than six or seven miles below this place, being 
entirely absorbed in irrigating gardens; it is only during 
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the winter that it joins the river from the lake of Bey 

''xhe ehief oeeui«tion of Tris Maden, and from whieh it 
derives iU name, is the smelting of the lead ore brought 
down in its rough state from the mountoi™ 
to the south. They do not produce more than 800 or JtW 
okes a-year, and only work during the 
however, was so dear, that the undertaking yielded M 
profit, and certainly the ore whieh was shown me appeared 
very poor: a small quantity of silver is also obtoined from 
it. In the evening a few coins were brought me by some 
Greeks, amongst whieh I obtained one of Lyrbe, a rare one 
of Adrianople of PUidia. and several colonial coins of 
Antioch of Pisidia, collected in the neighbourh^ of Yalo- 
bateh: these latter are interesting, as the ^roeks who 
brought them had no idea that the ruins near Yalobateh 
were those of Antioch. 
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liMTc Trii Madnj—Akcha Bouiiar—lakr of SoghU or Sodi Shck«—Yalryeak— 
K>k ; Snrni_Kant Buian—D’lMpppanmce of thr Ulu* of Seiiii SWtrr—Pidiu 

Trofciti*— S^idi Shehcr—llol fprJn**—TurklA boorrty—Aulichar—I^ke of 
Bey Sbeber, tb« ■> the lake of Kercli, one. Caialiti*—Hey Slasher— 

pi. 1^1. Rillatoun—Kcreli—Ancient maili—Kara Agalcb—Kffecta of the 

plague. 

Monday, August 14.— Tris Madcn to Kara Euran six 
hours. Before leaving the village I copied two inscrip¬ 
tions, • the one near the bridge, and the other at a 
fountain; the former appears to indicate the existence of 
a town called Tauropaliea in this neighbourhood. We 
soon entered a small lateral valley, and ascended it for 
several miles in a ^.W, direction. At the third mile we 
passcHl the village of Akcha Bounar on our right, on hills 
of indurated shale. The heights to the S.W. became gra¬ 
dually better wooded as we advanced, the nearest being 
covered with small oaks, wild pear, juniper and barberry 
trees, w bile the higher and more distant ranges were clothed 
with pine and fir On reaching the summit of the ridge 
which formed the head of this small valley, we crossed 
ma-sses of porphyritic trap protruding above the surface. 

From hence wc descended a steep ravine in a more 
northerly direction, along the banks of a small stream car¬ 
rying fertility to numerous gardens, until wc entered an 
extensive plain surrounded by hills on which many vil¬ 
lages were placed ; the greater part of this ])lain was 
left as pasture. We passed the villages of Mehrch and 
Ali Sharsheh, the former picturesquely situated amongst 
low wooded hills. From what 1 afterwards saw, I suspect 
that all the villages in this plain are full of ancient re¬ 
mains ; and perhaps an attentive examination of them might 
bring to light inscriptions which would reveal the names of 
* Sc* Apixodix, Nu*. 13 S And 439. 
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the l-lflcCB from whcn«: they i^anitv However, though I 
made constant inciuirics, 1 could hear of no rums m t o 
neighbourhood, except l^iauro. which appeare too di^ut 
to have contributed the mass of marble and other 
menU which we passed in every burial ground; and bc^ 
sides, the stone is quite different from that which oecum 
amongst the mlnB. At a fountain not far from Ak ^har- 

Bhch 1 copied two lostriptionsj* and a burial-ground adjoin¬ 
ing contained many blocks of stone and covets of f 

From hence we Jeaeended gradually to the lake of Soldi 
Shehcr, here called Soghla Ghieul, passing numerous vil- 
lagcson the hills which stretch down to the water s 
such iis Fgrvli Baxar, Eldon, Tchirkch, and others At half- 
past eleven we crossed a stream flowing into the lake, by a 
brid^re bnilt with many ancient blocks of atone and marble. 
A sLrt distance further I copied another inscription t 
from a pedestal of yellow marble* It is unusual to And 
a Latin inscription in tlus part of the world; and this 
wa* probably destined to supixirt a statue of the Emperor 

Claudius. * 1*1 I r 

At a quarter before one we reached the burial ground Of 

Valeveuk, a small fishing village built on a promontory 
rnnnincr out into the lake. The burial-ground, as well as 
the walls of the mosque, were full of ancient fragment^ 
but there were no inscripLiona, The view of the mountains 
to the SAY., oil the other side of the lake, was very bold 
and striking; t had been assiued at Trls Madeii that on 
the summit of Tinas Dngh, now pointed out in that direc¬ 
tion, were ruins culled Arwun, or Arwan Kaleh- was 
now told that the only ruins on the inonntalo were steps 
and terraces cut in iU side; that Arwan Kjeui was the 
name of a village on the shore of a small lake in the moun¬ 
tains, coiivmunicaliiig by a Boghaz or strait with that of 
Soghla; that there was no mode of getting there by l^d; 
that it would take two hours to paddlo acmes, two or three 
more to reach Arwan Kicui, and three or tour more to 
• Sk Nc-. I uiiJ I H- f ^ 
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astncticl the iiioiiiitain» where, after alh there wms nothin^r 
to see. The reBCinbUnco lictweeii the names of Arwaa 
and Oroanda gave me a great wiiih to go there; hut when 
1 found that the land road was im passable for houses and 
baggag^CT and saw the narrow, hat‘bottomed eanoes, shafied 
like an isosceles triangle, lying oo the beach, I was not 
disposetl to trust to such a conveyance, with a fresh breeze, 
and gave it up; this was fortunatCj, for presently a violent 
thunder-storm gathered on Tinas Dagb, the moimtams 
were enveloped in miat, it blew a iierfcet burritranei and 
the min fdl in torrents all the afternoon, so that either by 
land ur by watiT I should have been ec^ually disappointed. 

On viewing the large expanse of water ealled Soghta 
Ghieui, which coven a apace of Ivctw'cen eighty and ninety 
square miles, 1 was surprised to bear that the lake is dried 
up every ten or twelve years, when an abundant crop of 
w heal is grown over the whole of the recovered ground On 
further inquiry the oldest man in the village declared that 
he bad seen it dry twice in his life; and they added that the 
ipatcr then escaped by a chasm for dnden) amongst the 
rocks of the smaller lake or bay near Arw'an Kieui. At the 
mouth of the Bogha^ are said to be the remains of a wall 
built by a former Padishah, to keep the w'atcr out of the 
plain of Arwau.- 

At half past one wo started for Kara Euran. I^esiving 
the fthoTO of the lake, we visited some ruins at Kski Serai, 
tw ‘0 miles N.E. from Yaleyeuk, which turned out to Ite a 
ruined Turkish town with a burial-ground, but full of an¬ 
cient fnigmentB and columns of different coloured marbles. 
Notwithstanding this disappointment, I enjoyed tho inagnb 
ficcnoc of the mountain scenery beyond the lake towartls 
Tinas Dagh, though the storm overtook us long before we 
could reach Kara £uran. Leaving Eski Serai we crossed 
the bod of a rivcTt by which, when the lake is full, the 
EUjwrfluouB water escapes tow ards the N.K, into the plain 
of Koniyeh. TJie lunrshy ground on our left projecting 
into the lake swarmed with water-fowl, i>elican», gulls. 
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duck., and .nipc’a After a quick gallop along the .horc-of 
the lake we reached Kara Euran, about four mile. > A.W. 
from E.ki Serai. It conaiaU of two vUlagtw, disUnt half a 
mile from each other, in both of which we «w many frag- 

menu of ancient buildings, tombs, ifec. 

Being rather incredulous re*i»ecting the drying up o 
the lake, 1 luade further inquiries about it here, when 
everything was confirmed with stUl more circumsUnUal 
details. 1 was assured that the water disapi>eared about 
every U*nth or fifteenth year, when the plain remained dr) 
for four. 6vc. or .ix year.; that the water craped «ve- 
ral cha.m. in the rock. ouUidc the Boghaz. not m the little 
lake i.Klf; that when the plain i. dry it i» »wn with 
wheat, and produce, most abundant cropa All the neigh- 
bouring imaKmU ww a. much as they can, and the pracUcc 
is for them to pay half the produce of the 6r»t year to t c 
government, by which the iiomcMor become the proprietor 
l> long a. the land remain, dry. paymg for 
quent year, only the usual tenth of the produce. Thi. lakc 
of Soghla is fed by a river which comes from the lake ol 
Bev Sheher; when the lake is dried up the river flows 
along the western side of the plain, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and is lost in the chasms above mentioned. It would 
seem that after a time these become choked up, the water 
cannot escape through them fast enough, and gradually 
overflows the plain; tlicn when it rises to a certain height in 
the Soghla Ghieul, it escapes by the ravine between Eski 
Serai and Kara Euran, and is lost in the plain of Koniych. 
All this information was given with so much detail, and 
from so many various sources, that 1 cannot doubt iu truth. 
It is certainly a curious and interesting pha-nomcnon, and 
will probably explain many facU respecting the diflferent 
sixes of the lake as reported by different writers, and ^e 
different localities which have been attributed to the Palus 
Trogitis, of which it is undoubtedly the modem represen¬ 
tative. but of which 1 will defer the proof and further 
consideration until 1 describe the lake of Bey Sheher. The 
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water of the lake of 55oghla was perfectly sweet and fresh. 
The only information 1 could obtain respecting the source 
from whence the ancient blocks were derived was. that ex¬ 
tensive remains wore said to exist on the road from Koniyeh 
to Seidi Shcher, three hours distant from the latter place. 
From Kara Euran to Koniyeh the distance is fourteen 
hours, but from Seidi Shehcr it is sixteen. 

Tuestlay, August 15.— In the burial-ground of Kara 
Euran were many blocks of marble and sarcophagi of grey 
trachyte, and most of the cottages are built of the same 
material. They were probably brought from the hills to 
the north; they certainly did not come from Isaura or 
that neighbourhood, all the remains there being of blue 
limestone; the ruins from whence they may have been 
taken must therefore Ihj sought for to the N. or N.W., 
perhaps on the road from Koniyeh. Here also I found 
two inscriptions.* At half-past eight we started for Seidi 
Shehcr, distant four hours; and at the lower village of 
Kara Euran I copied two more inscriptions.! No. 445 
has a bas-relief of four figures, and No. 446 a man standing 
by a horse. Our road led for several miles along the 
northern shore of the lake, which was very shallow to a 
great distance, with a range of trachytic hills on the right 
ap])roaching almost to the water’s edge. After the third 
mile the shore of the lake trended away to the south, and we 
continued in a westerly direction along the plain of Seidi 
Shehcr, nearly five miles in width, stretching across to the 
foot of Mount Taurus. At half-past ten 1 could see the 
Boghaz leading to the lake of Arwan bearing S.S.W. across 
the lake of Soghla, as w'cll as the hollow in the mountains 
where the lake is said to be situated. Our direction across 
the plain was about W.N.W.; large herds were grazing on 
its rich pastures, watered by the river of Bey Sheher, and 
on the hill side to the right were several villages. 

In crossing the plain we met several parties of travellers, 
generally consisting of five or six ])cr8on8, some on foot, 

■ Sc« Api>eiMlix, Nut. 443 auti 444 f Sm ApitcuUix, Not. 443 and 446. 
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other*, apparently in a weak state of health, riding on asses 
and on mules. It was not long before I discovered that 
they were flying from the plague, some, already attacked, 
to carry the disease to other quarters, while others hoped 
to escape it by an early retn*at. On inquir)- 1 found it 
had been raging violently all the summer in this neigh- 
lH>urhood, and particularly to the west of Bey Sheher. Soon 
after eleven we reached, and presently forded, the muddy 
river, on the banks of which much corn is grown, parti¬ 
cularly in the neighbourhood of Seidi Sheher; the soil 
seemed rich and loamy, and admirably adapted for all 
kinds of cultivation, as was still more conspicuous in the 
gardens of the town. At half-past twelve we entered the 
cassaba, situated on a rising ground near the foot of the 
limestone mountains, a branch of Mount 1 aurus extending 
to the N.W. and forming the S. boundary of the Soghla 
Ghieul, thence it stretches j>ast Seidi Sheher to the south 
end of the lake of Bey Sheher, where it again branches off 
to the N.E. and N.W. on each side of that lake. 

I was told that the governor had aj>ologized for billetting 
me in such a wretched konak as that to which I was con¬ 
ducted; and it was alleged, that in consequence of the 
Mutzellim of Bey Sheher, a son of Hadji Ali Pasha of 
Koniyeh, having come hither to avoid the plague still 
raging at Bey Sheher, all the good houses in the place 
were occupied. Here also the burial-grounds and most of 
the houses contained many ancient fragments, adding to my 
astonishment at the remains 1 had seen during the last two 
days, and the more so as I could hear of no ancient cities 
in the ncighliourhood. 

About one mile N.N.W. from the town I visited some 
warm springs much frequented as baths by the 1 urkish 
women; they rise on the top of a low* wooded ridge of 
calcareous hills extending from S.E. to N.W. Ihc water, 
which was only tepid and flowed in several channels, ap- 
j>eared highly charged wdth matter, the deposit of which 
has in fact formed the hill, consisting of calcareous tuff; 
this slopes off in all directions, fonning artificial bridges and 
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ilucttip aiiti converting a wail of loose stones into a nia,s3 of 
solid rock- In the lower i>art of the hill, by cementing to¬ 
gether the jrtjbWe* of blue limestone^ it baa fonacd a hard 
coagloincrato resenibling that on which part of the town 
below stands. I only found one iascriptiou * here in rude 
Byisantinc letter6> uear an ancient-looking gateway built of 
irregular blocks. 

I was most anxious to find some pass over Mount Taurus 
by which 1 might reach the sea-dde at or near Manavgat 
(aac. Side), and thenee proceed to Adalia. On inquiring 
the distance from hence to Manavgat, 1 was at first told 
twenty-four houra, but, when I began to talk seriously of 
going there, it increased to thirty and thirty-five, 1 sent 
to the Agha for horses, and was then iniormed that it 
was twenty or tw^enty-tw^o hours to Ibruide^ a large village 
in the Sanjiac of Alayut and that when there 1 should 
not get horses to take me on to Manavgat, sixteen hours 
farther. The Menzilgi also stated that at the latter 
place, and all along the coast, the villagers had retired to 
their yailas iu the mountains, and that not a soul was tu 
be met wdth on the roatL This pass to Manavgat must he 
on the line of the ancient road from Icoiiiuiu to Side, on 
which no towns aje noticed in the Peuttnger Table. An¬ 
other pass leads from Tris Maden to Manavgat, only IwX'Hty- 
four hours, but 1 heard nothing of it while there. In cou- 
sequetice of all these difEcuUies 1 wus obliged to give up 
my intentiou of crossing Mount Taurus from this point, and 
continued my route towards Bey Shcher. Seidi She her is 
estimated to oontaiu four or five hundred houses, but many 
must be now uoinhahitedH 

Wednesdny, August IG.'—As an instance of Turkish 
honesty, i may mention that 1 was this morning frurprised 
by the a]»penrance of tw o nien at iny konak w'ho had ]>icked 
up a geological hammer which 1 had lost beyond Eregli, 
having followed me to K arum an, and thence on to this 
place ; they were satisfied with the roniuueratiun which 1 
oifernd them. A l half-]iasl seven we started fur Bey Sheher, 
• Apijt'tuliiti No. 117. 
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aiv liours^ altnoat entirely in a narthcriy tlircction. A val¬ 
ley Bcverftl tiiiles in width extends nearly due nortli from 
Scitli Sheher* ft r fourteen or fifteen miles in an almoBt tin- 
interrupted straight line i it ia watered by the Boy Sheher 
Sfi, and contains numerous villages on its sloping sides. Our 
road kept along the western side, suKictimes in the plain at 
the foot of the hills, at others crossing over low ridges and 
spurs which Btretchod down from the limeatone moun* 
tainsj or winding hetween them and outliers of the same 
foriuatiun rising up in the plain with an anticlinal dip. 

I was soon convinced that the lakes of Bey Shehur and 
Soghla could never have been united ; they arc separated 
by a lofty chain of hills, through w hich the Bey Sheher 
Sn^ after being considerably deflected towards the etist 
firoTn its general course, has forced for itself a channel. 

The hi'5'h mountains on our left consisted of a blue scitii* 
crv^tallino Uinestooe associated with beds of argilWeous 
shale and sandstone* aometimes micaceous and thinly latni- 
nated. which appeared to underlie the limestone* the argib 
laceouB beds being here snd there much contorted and tra¬ 
versed by veins of quartz. On the whole* Judging from 
mineralogical evidence, they appear to belong to the same 
formation as the hills hetweeu Stnyroi and Nitdi, and 
perhaps the whole range of Tinolus. Soon after eleven, 
and at the twtdfth mile* we reached the village of Aufschar* 
after passing the burial-gronndj full of blocks ut marble, 
columns, architraves, &c., some O'F which were richly sculp¬ 
tured. One mile further we began asccnJmg the prin¬ 
cipal ridge, which separates this valley from the lake of 
Bey Sheher* and at balfqiast twelve we reached the sum¬ 
mit, from whence the lake itself w'as Brat idsiblc* spread out 
before us us blue as the lakes of Switzerland, and like 
them surrounded by lofty mountains, but with more pic¬ 
turesque outlines, and. with a warmer tint, remindiug mo 
of the islands in the Archipelago : in characLer it resembles 
the lake of Egrcdir. I'hia uiagnificenl sheet of water 
extouds above twenty miles from S.S.E^ to N.N.’W.. the 
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n^oiintams on the vfcetera, side rising nhruptlj from the 
water's eilgc. 

From this ridge wc descended by a rocky road over ab 
most vertical Inxla of argiLlaceous shale, micaceous sand' 
stone, and thin-bedded blue liiiiestone, dipping towards the 
N,E-, until we came upon low hills of horiionUl tertiary 
limestone, in one of the upper beds of w'hich. two or three 
hundred feet above the present level of the late, I found a 
thin bed of argiLlo'calcareous shale full of fresh-water 

shells^ amongst w'hich 1 easily recognised Planorbis, Liumiea 
and Paludina, besides others to me unknown^ 

Shortly heforc two we entered the town of Bev Sheher, 
built in the plain near the lake, on both sides of the river, 
which (lows to the for several miles, until it escapes 

through the mountains to the south. The principal [jart 
of the town, once a place of g:reat trafEc and commerce, 
is on the north side of the river, which w'e forded just below 
a stone bridge of seven arches ! it contains several Turkish 
buildings of good style and architecture j but generally 
it was dirty and wretched, and fast falling to decay: after 
all we had heard about the [iLague, we thought it most 
prudent to pass through, and encamp outside the ruined 
walls near the lake. 

Only one gate rcinalna in a tolerable state: within 1 
saw an old mosque richly ornamented, hesidea a ruined, 
hath, and a Bezeatan, now converted into a manufactor}' of 
earthenware gf the most ordinary descriptiouK The lake 
is said to be tbirty^two hours in circutiiifercnce, including, 
I presume, all the bays and windings of the shore. On 
the east side it is %'CTy shallow, rashes and reeds extending 
far into the water, and beyond this are several low islands, 
on one of which the ^Eenzilji keeps his horses durino^ the 
summer. Some rocky wooded islands are on the oppoeito 
side near tho mountains, and also near the north end of the 
lake. In these rtspccls it closely resembles the lake of 
Soghla, which, when it oxtoiided to the north of SeSdi 
Sheher, would also have had its blunds in the insulated 
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hills which 1 have descrihcd as rising out of the plain ; 
this would have increased the ronfusbn which has always 
existed respecting the namea of the lakes of this district. 
That the lake of Bey Shcher also once covered a larger 
space is evident from the tertiary fresh-waier shells found 
two or three hundred feet above its present level, when 
the extensive plain to the II. and N.E, of tho pre^sent lake 
must have been under water^ until the river forced an 
outlet through the mountain-chain into the plain of Seidi 
Sht'her, Large fish are sometimeti caught in this lake, the 
water of which is perfectly fresh. \VTien Paul Lucas talks of 
hillocks of salt on the shores of the lake of Bey Shcher. he 
can only have seen them in his imagination, unless he eon- 
founded the accounts of two distinct lakes. 

1 have already ohsened that I believe the lake of 
Soghin or Seidi s'hehcr to he the Trogitia of Strabo ^ [ may 
now add that this of Bey Sheher is the Caralitis. Cramer* 
has given the name of Caralitis to the lake on the shores 
of which is the modem town of KereU or Kerali* and dun- 
siders the lake of Bey Shehcr to be the Trogitis. He w as 
not aware that the towns of Kertli and Bey Shehcr arc 
on the same lake, and that consequently the lake of KereU 
and that of Bey Sheher arc the eame; this ia the Caralitia of 
Strabo. Another error of the maps, hj' w’hich the Irogitia 
is made larger than the Caralitis. will also be corrected by 
this consideration; we now' see them as Strabo described 
them. Caralitis the larger, and Trogitis the lesa.t 

Dr* Cramer J has also alluded to another lake mentioned 
by the Byzantine writers, § called Busgiisa or Pasgnsa. con¬ 
taining several islands, the inhabitants of which, although 
Christians, the Emperor John Comtienus wished to get rid 
of, on account of their friendship for the Turks. The prin¬ 
cipal features of the lake were its size and islands; the 
lake of Slcy Sheher contains many islands, particularly 
near the north end. hut, there being no boat, 1 w as unable 
* Ajti miunr, ii. p- 73. 

f Str^bu, lib, t, 0, p, 5fi9, »bp» it tt oilljiil CoriJi*. 
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to Hsit them. There is therefore little doubt that it is 
the same as the Pus^aa of Nicetas e it then follqwa that 
CaralitiB is the same as the Puagusa; and this renders it 
probable that Cramer is correct in his other suyfpofiition, 
that the name of Sclcrus, by T^hich. aecording to Cixina- 
mus, the iakc Pnsgusa ivas formerly known, may bo a 
corruption of Carabs; hot the dlatance ftom Bey Shehcr 
to Koniych is eighteen hours, and it is the same from 
Kereli, rather a long journey for the Greek islandere to 
have performed in one day± according to Ctnnamnsr 

Thursday, August 17 .—We started for Kereli, distant 
six hours, bodh after seven; but after four miles of undu¬ 
lating and nninterc^ing country, we left the direct road on 
the left to visit some roina which had been pointed out at 
a place called Eflatoun. on the road to and near Serki 
Serai. In crossing these hills 1 again saw many of the 
tertiary fresh-water ahella in the lacustrine deposit ahove- 
mentioued, all belonging to the same species. Nine miles 
north of Bey Shoher wo reached the springs of Eflatoun, 
whom is a curious and very ancient monument built on 
the side of a circular hollow in the limestone, round which 
numerous fresh-water springs rise in groat abundance, 
forming a small lake, from whence a considerable stream 
flows rapidly into the lake of Bey Sheher. The character 
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of the monatncTit rcsemlklcs those of Pcraepolia; it is buiH 
of blocks, of vvhich the accompanying wood-cut will 

conv ey Bome idea. The upper atone i3l>2fcet 5 inches long, 
and 2 feet 6 inchc'S thick, the height of the huilding being 
ahont 11 feet. It now consista only of this single front, 
having originally licen attached to the bUl, although a road 
haa been since made between it and the Umestonc rock. U 
faces nenrlv due south* bav Ing at the east end the remains 
of a wall running hack, the atones of which are cut and 
bevelled at the edges with great care. The whole character 
of the building is very peculiar, and diifercnt from any¬ 
thin- I have seen in Asin Minor. It may have been crect^ 
iu grateful commemoration of the abundant and jdentifiil 
ttprines which rise near it. and which in all ages must have 
been looked upon as of great value in such a dry and 

barren country. , , 

Soon after leaving the springs our direction changed to 
N.W.* and, descending from the Umestone lulls, we crossi^ 
a rich plain producing heavy crops of wheat. Befo^^ reach¬ 
ing the village of Moonafer* threat miles from Eflatoun, 

1 observed another copious spring issuing from under a 
limestone rock ou the left of the road, near which many 
fiocks of sheep and goals and herds of cattle were as- 
aciiiibled for their midday drink. At half-past^ one we 
reached the summilof a low ridge, and had a fine view 
of the northern part of the lake, narrowing tonsiderahly 
towards its jS.W, end. Here several wooded and rocky 
islets were visible, on two or three of which were said to be 
remains of castles and chnrcbcs, but without a boat I could 
not test the truth of the information i the western shore 
rose steep and rocky from the water’s edge, nud w^ in¬ 
dented by numerous bays. Descending from the hilK we 
crossed a well-cultivated plain, reached at half-p^t two 
the gardens of Keindi, surrounded by low mud walls, an 
soon uflcrwitrds entered the straggling and descric to^n, 
by a dry watercourse in which were many blocks o stone 
and marble, 1 had already heard that the plague was 
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raging bcfCj and notbing could exceed the wretched ap- 
jjearance of the place; not a living being was to he seen 
in the streets, cverj' houRC and shop was shut up, and 
the bazaars were abandoned j the whole population, with 
scarcely an exception* seemed to be dead or gone, Nothing 
impressed me more strongly with the aliiio&t total aban¬ 
donment of the place than the fact of Hafiz himself coming 
out to meet us at the entrance of the town, and conducting 
ns without saying a word to the garden of the descried 
Medresseh, where my tent was silently pitched beneath a 
weeping willow* in the midst of desolation^ 

Tn the course of the afternoon we were \-isited by a few 
individuals whom the tatar had discovered, and who stati'd 
that the malady was daily becoming less severe, that there 
were not above tw o or three deaths a-day* and that many 
of the inhabitants bad escaped to the fields, or were em¬ 
ployed in getting in their harvest! in the burial-grunnd 
hv the aide of the fresh-made graves, were large marble 
blocks and columns. The ancient town of Corallia, fiom 
whence the lake derived the name of Coralis or Coralitis, 
and subsequently Oaralitis* mnat have stood* there can 
be little or no doubt, on this spot, or in the immediate 
vleinity. We here learnt that the plague was still raging 
at Smyrna* and that seventy persons belonging to a small 
village near Bey Shehcr, the inhabitants of which resort to 
Smyrna as porters, had already perished. At Aidin Ghieu- 
zcl Hissar it bad been so bad, that much of the corn was 
still left in the fields uncut for want of rcaperB j and rases 
had even occurred where a second person, who had bought 
up a. standing crop, had died the next day* before he waa 
able to reap it. 

Frid.'iy* August 18,- Soon after seven wc left Kereli for 
Kara Agatch* four hours* and, passing through the burial- 
ground, saw the funerals of two victims of the plague during 
the preccxliug night. For nearly two miles we crossed 
an undulating plain sloping on our left to the lake, which 
we soon lo«t sight of on entering a valley* well watered* 
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and therefore well cuHivafedp which we ascended for 
several miles in a N.N.W, direction, where many fields of 
wheat and barley, long since ripe, were still uncut for 
want of hands. At length the valley gradually narrowred, 
the rocky mountains apjjroached on either side, and as we 
neared the summit of the pass, the road led through a defile 
along the side of a rapid and sparkling Htream, which 
gushes out from under the rocks at the highest point of 
the pass. As we commenced our descent, soon after nine, 
the valley opened into a large plain to the N,W,: here 
were considerable remains of a well^paved road or rausc-^ 
way leading up the middle of the valley* which at the time 
I thought might be the old Roman road| and on refernug 
to the map* it is evident that this must have been the line 
of the great road, which, after leading from Apamen 
Cilmtus to Apollonia. and thence to Antioch of Fisidia, 
continued S.E. towards Side, falling into the road from 
Iconium to Side* somewhere about half way, according 
to the Pentinger Table. These two roads probably joined 
each other near Seidi Sbeher* from whence in the present 
Jay is the moat practicable pass to ^lanavgat. on the site 
of ancient Side. 

After following thifl valley for some miles w'e emerged 
into an open plain, intersected by a few streams and low 
hills- Here also large fields of com, belonging to Kara 
Agatch, were still standing. As all accounts coincided in 
stating that the 3 >lagne was still raging there with great 
violence. 1 determined to avoid entering the to mi, and 
reached the opposite side by a long dciottr. Here w e baited 
in a garden* until Hafiz, who could not be prevailed upon 
to take any precautions* had procured horses to proceed. 
More than half the population was said to have perished, 
and many large tracts of corn were left witliout an owner* 
Some large fields were pointed out to me* of wdiicli all heirs 
or claimants, direct or collateral, had died, except one hel|]" 
less old woman, who could neither do anything herself nor 
obtain assifitance from others. One of the surijis from 
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Kcroli stated that he had been over ta Ughun twelve dayfi 
before, wlietc the mortality had been so great that 670 
houses w^ero completely shut up and closed^ every ]>crson 
belonging to or cotmcctcd with them being dead, according 
to the ofEcial accoonta at the Mckhemeh, to which all the 
keys of such ownerless houses arc given up; 

The accounts which I received of the state of the conutry 
towards the Eca’Coast and at Adalia were not more satis¬ 
factory ! the plague was raging Wolently throughout the 
whole diatrict j and the ncccfiaity of taking precautions to 
avoid contact with the |>eopk, with the certamty that, how¬ 
ever much we might keep from them, their horses must 
carry our luggage upon their dwti pack-saddles, rendered 
any further travelling in this part of the country not only 
disagreeable, but even useless, as it was impossibk to pay 
attention to surrounding objects, while the mind was ha¬ 
rassed with anxiety for personal safety. However insigni¬ 
ficant these clifficultiea and dangers may now appear, at a 
distance of a few years and some thousand miles, they w'ere 
then sufGcicnt to induce me to give up my plan* of ^siting 
the southern coast of Adalia, and Pisidia, and^to return 
without loss of time to Smyrna by the most expeditious 
road ; for 1 could not help fearing tliat, if ^the plague were 
really raging at Smyrna ns was represented, 1 might find 
some difficulty, iu con(sec|ueuce of interrupted communica¬ 
tion, in getting to England before the winter. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


IjRiTf' K*™ A)^tcli——Ca[rt«(f1ot?—At Hiaaar—IjiVf flf 
^BmIuu—MbLi mf Kara AiJaii—Olmi DorlnUi. utc- Apolkutioi —Chapnli— 
Plain uf botnbai Ora—Sii Ibahi, aiic. Sijlbiuoi—Mnmi ider— 

AV E were detained seme hours at Kara Agatch * while the 
horses of the Menzil wore heitig shod* during which time 
] rcsteil in a shady garden full of eiccellcnt grapes and va¬ 
rious kinds of plums. At haif-past two 1 started,, under a 
most oppressive heat, for Olou Borlou, a road which I 
adopted as the shortest, and in order to the position of 
Apollonia, and the north end of the lake of Egerdir* It 
was indeed melancholy, in passing through this rich and 
well-eultivated cuuutrvj to sec such tracts of corn left with¬ 
out an owTier to reap them^ or to carr 3 ' the crops, or to 
thresh them out, atiandoned, as it were, sirfcffo rt 

wajf* Outside the town, as w^U os at the neighbouring 
village of hloudourah, great heaps of corn bad hcen col¬ 
lected on the Jiffercnl threshing-floors (Harman) around 
the place, but wdth scarcel)^ a soul to work at theio : many, 
indeed, wore quite deserted; at others perhaps a single 
boy, or an infimi old man (it was a rare occurrcnco to see 
tw^o together), W'as plodding through all the various opera¬ 
tions of husbandry by himself. In many cases 1 heard that 
even the beasts had jierished in the stables of hunger and 
thirst, because, the owners being dead, there was no one 
to let them loose to shift for themselves. 

A high range of hills still continued on the left, sepa- 
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rating us from the Wkc of Bey Sheher. These hilk ex¬ 
tended on the west as far as the lake of Egorfir, while 
those on the right* at a greater distance* trending &«&> 
more to the appeared to fom the continuation of 

Sultan Dagh. Between five and six miles Ftom Kara 
Agatch we passed Moudonrah* beyond which the country 
for several miles consisted of low and utidulnlmg hills, 
covered »'ith amall shrubs and aromatic plants. Suon after 
Eve w e descended by a deep ravine Into a Urge well-watered 
valley* with mills and lofty cli(U on cither side. At six we 
reached Ak Hitisar, watered by a small stream* on the banks 
of which we pitched the tent for the night. Extraorchnary 
as it may appear, this little village had, as 1 w as mformed, 
almost totally escaped the contagion j and certmuly from 
whatever cause it may have proceeded* the tlucshmg-Boors, 
swarming with active and busy labourers presented a 
striking contrast to those of Kura Agatch and Moudourah 
Many works have been published* and opinions advanced 
and defended, Bometimea too by persons who have never 
visited a plague-ridden country, with respect to the con¬ 
tagion or non-contaglop of the plague. Having seen somc- 
thTn^ and heard more of thU disorder during my residence 
in the East* 1 may, perhai>s, be tjermitted briefly to add my 
opinion to the many which have preceded me. That the 
plai^uc is contagious, and contagious in the stricK^t sense 
of the word, i. c from actual conlact, cannot admit of a 
doubt- At the same time* the dangers of this contagion 
have been sometimes overstated. It docs not necessarily 
follow that* because a disease is contagious* it must therefore 
be communicated in every case of contact: it has fre¬ 
quently happened that ati individual may have como 
in contact with a iplaguc-paticnt without thereby con- 
tractinc^ the disease; but it would be the height of folly, 
and a'perv ersion of all the rules of logic, to conclude 
that therefore the plague is not contagions. Contact must 
always precede disease; hut it does not necessarily follow 
that disease should be the consequence of contact. The 
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result of the humetous statements and reporU which I 
have heard on this subject have led me to the conclusion, 
that, in order that disease should be communicated, three 
conditions or data are requisite; and that, where they uve 
not all present togetherp the plague will not he propagate 
i Actual contact of persou or clothea. 

Li. A state of body in the ]>crBen to he attacked, pre¬ 
disposing to the recep tion of the discaae. 

uL A peculiar state of the atmosphere. 

It may be easily proved that the presence of any two ol 
these conditions, without the third, is not bufEcknt to pro- 
j^agatc the discaae. The evidence of every European m 
the Levant who preserves a strict quarantine, and remai^ 
shut up in hifi house in safety when the plague is raging m 
Smyrna or in Constantinople, is a proof that the disorder 
cannot he communicated without actual contact. 

1 have mentioned in a former part of this journal* that 
the plague was raging violently at Changcri, the ancient 
Gangra, in Galatia. I was assured at the time, that, al¬ 
though many of the inhabitants of the town had been at- 
Uicked, and a constant communication was kept up with the 
sniTounding country* not a single case had been known 
in the neighbourhood. This could only he in consequence 
of some atmospheric influence existing in the town, not 
operating elsewhere, which assisted the propagation of 
the disorder; for how could it otherwise be confined to a 
aingle locality 7 The case of the young Greeks at Smyrnaf 
is a strong confirmation of this same principle* That a 
certain predispoailion of Wy b also necessary* is proved^ 
by tiie fact that, when the plague is raging, hundreds of 
persons constantly coiue in contact with the sick, of which 
only a small projKirtion catch the disease : this must surely 
be owing to a greater susceptibility on the part of one 
person than auuthcr, or of the same person at diiTcrent 
timea. 

Saturday* August 10*—I continued my hnmed journey 
* S« iiJUF* ^v\. t !>. t ^ ** ** 
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to tht! west^ as Far as the; small village; c»f Borloa. Iw^und 
the? lake of Egerditj^ a diataiiec of twelve hours, leaving 
Ak Hissar soon after si-’t., we ereieacd a sioall valley, 
watered by a stream flowing west^ the direct road to Gclcu- 
dous, near the lake of Egerdir; and after crossing a low 
ridge of hills we deTscended into an extenBivc plain* M'atered 
by the river from Yalobate-h* which wc left on out right, 
A mounted Euriiqne whom we ot'ertook stated, with regard 
to the name of Ilo'iran, which is given to the northern por¬ 
tion of the lake of Egerdir* that it is the name of a distriet, 
or kazeh; and that the princi]).al village where the Agha 
formerly resided was so culled, but that it is uoiv Included 
in the government of Yalubatch, and the name is applied to 
the district only. 

At half-past eight wc crossed the river of Yalobatcb, 
flowing SAV,, and the road which leads from that town to 
the lake of Eger dir by Ausehar; Yalobatch at the time 
Lore N,E., three or four inilea distant. From henco our 
course became more westerly, ascending a low range of 
hills, until we reached the village of Ak Chesa, shortly 
before ten. A range of hills* which ultimately attains a 
great elevation, rises immediately to the west of tins vib 
lage; its low^cr slopes w'ere covered with small shrubs of 
ilex, juniper, and valonea. Over these hills the road led us 
sometimes along the sloping sides, at others along wooded 
bottoms, watered by streams, and studded with nuvnerous 
tents of wandering Euruquefi. About eleven A,ii„ nhile 
ascending a narrow' valley, wo passed several remuing of u 
paved road or causeway, probably the old Eoinao road 
which must have followed this line between ApoUouia and 
Antioch, it being BtiU the shortest line of eoiumuuication 
between Yalobatch and Olou Bcrlou j there Is, however 
another route to the north* which passes round instead of 
over this chain of ruountaios* and which appears to be the 
road followed by M. Arundel* 

After passing a fountain and some rich pastures, we 
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reached the head of the pass al half-paat elcTCUr where we 
were exposed to a cold NAV. wmcl; the hills were ex¬ 
tremely barren, and all vefjetation had. ceased. As we 
bc^gan to descend, the lake of Hoiraii, which is in fact tlie 
northern half of the lake of Egcrdir, api>i-ared in eight to- 
wards the S.W, For above a mile the debteent was very gra¬ 
dual, until wc reached the edge of a steep precipice or cliff, 
sloping alniust perpendicularly to the plain below. Here 
w'e passed through min a w hich appeared to mark the site of 
an old town or village, situttled at the head of the pass. 
Many large blocks of stone were lying about, as well as 
broken potturv; and it is worth suggesting whether it may 
not mark the site of Uoroanda, w'hich* from the rcsein- 
blauco of its name to that of llolran, may have been in this 
neighbourhood. As w'c descended the rocky and tortiiona 
path, I observed a largo mass of trap or greenstono rising 
up amongst the limestone of which the cliff is chiefly com¬ 
posed. Similar a]>pcarancea, it will be recollected, were 
observed on the eastern shore of the lake of Egerdir, near 
its BDuthem end, during my journey last year: ” it iS, 
therefore, highly probable that the elevation of this range 
of hilla may bq owing to the ujdieaving force or outbursts 
of igneous rocks. In many places during the rapid de¬ 
scent, which was sometimes pcrilouE to ourselves, as 
as to the baggage-horses, the old paved road was con¬ 
spicuous. 

Soon after one we reached the plain, about three miles 
wide, extending from the lake in a N.K.E. direction: on it 
ivcrc encampments of Euruques, and fouudationa of walls 
as w'ell as the old road might be traced in several places. 
After crossing it our course ivas more southerly, between the 
lake on our left, and undulating w'oodcd bills on our right. 
Here was, however, no underwood, the ground being covered 
with single trtics dutted about «s in an extensive orchard ^ 
they were cliiedy valonca and wild pear-trees, with so mo 
ilex, cypress, and w'lld almond- A few miles further the 
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hilla art close upon the lake, and in croesb^ them at half- 
3 >aBt two I distinctly saw the narrow channel bearing due 
south, which funna the oomniuniradon between the two 
portions of the lake^ and which 1 had already scon from the 
sum mi t of a lofty hill near Auschar m the preceding year.* 

At half’paat three we passed a ruined tower or castle 
on the lake, and soon afterwards some extensive vineyards 
belonging to the village of Sangerli, a mile and a half 
off on our left. In its burial-ground were many coluinna 
and marble blocks; from one of the former 1 copied 
a mutilated inscription + in which the names of the 
Em|,>croirs Idadrian and Trajan were legihle, and certain 
letters below, which seemed tu mark the numbers 29 
and 30, whilst, on the otlier side, the word APOLLON IA 
w^as alone legible. From hence the view of the moun¬ 
tain s to the south, across the W. end of the lake, was 
very beautiful; the deep ravines and glens* and the 
prominent rocks, being lighted up by, or shaded from the 
afternoon sun. Up to a certain height, everywhere moat 
accurately defined, the limit of trees and vegetation was 
distinctly visible, w ith which the barren surface of tlie rocks 
above offered a striking contrast; while the lofty and pic- 
turesf^uc peak of Oapoii Dagh towered high above the sur¬ 
rounding mountains. 

Quitting with regret the shores of this lovely lake, 
whose varied scenery combined with the broken outline of 
the surrounding mountains more than once reminded me 
uf the shores and islands of Greece, we entered another 
extensive plain, called by Mr. Arandel the plain of Kara 
Aslan, and continued for several milus in the same S W 
direction along the foot of the hills which formed its north¬ 
ern limit. Here the ground was covered with large tra- 
ehytic boulJerii derived from the hills on the right, while 
eluinps of trees, and gardens appeared to fiU the Lwer part 
of the plain to the lell. On the undulating ground I came 
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suddeDly upon a larg« flocli: of busUitls^ but they were off 
before 1 could get neaj them. 

At a quarter after six wc reached the village of 
Borlouj situated in a stoDy ravine^ where it was im- 
]josstble to pitch a tent amongst the loose pebblesj and as 
the villagers professed to be free from plague I was obliged 
to ledge ia a bouse. The population seemed numerous^ 
aud the reJilf were exercising^ which added to the anima^ 
tion of the scene. 1 here found otic inscription • in the wall 
of a house, tolerably well preserved, and evidently sepub 
chral. The evening was delightful, and the view over the 
lake at sunset really beautiful ’ these barren Limestone hills, 
with their varied outlines, when lighted up by an evening 
Hun, certainly give a greater warmth of colouring than the 
sombre hue of thickly-wooded hills can ever produce. 

Sunday, August 30.—Being anxious to reach Olou 
Borlou, or Apollonia, four hours off, in time to take a 
merldiaD observationj we st^arted early. Descending from 
Borlou, trachyte aud trachytic cunglomorate again oc* 
curred, lu half an hour we reached the rich aud well- 
cultivated plain, about two miles in width, and extending 
from 3 j. to W.; we crossed it diagonally in a S.W. by W, 
direction, and passed many melon-gardens as we approached 
its south side. One is ufleu reminded lu the blast of the 
picturesque expression of Isaiah,t " as a lodge in a garden 
of cucumliers,*^ by the many little huts erected by the 
peasants amongst their melons and gourds to protect their 
|>ro]ierty. At half-past eight we had reached the foot 
of the lofty chain of mountaiuB which forms its southern 
litiiil, but without creasing any Etn^am. It uiaj', therefoinc, 
be safely assumed, that, although a large river flows out 
of the lake of Egerdir, no stream of any consequence 
flows into it, for 1 had now completed the circuit of the 
lake, except along the rocky western shore, where there are 
no plains from whence a river can enter j conseqneatly the 
lake must be fed by subaqueous springs or mountain tor- 
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rents: this will be a rather singubr feature, if the lake of 
E^erdir is. as I imagine, at a higher elevation than the 
phiins of ACoin Kara Hissar, 

Presently we reached and passed through the village 
of Sirgent^ anitnated with crowds of rediff or militia men 
coming in from tho neighbounng districts and prejiaring 
for iimpeetiou. From henee wc continued four miles W.S,\V, 
along the Foot of steep mountains on our kfl, with the 
plain of Kara Aslan on our right, increasing in width 
and coveted with forests of fruit-trees. At ten we reached 
the fool of the Acropolis of Apollonia, lurched on a lofty 
crag, in the cliffs of which were several caves, probahly an¬ 
cient tombs. ITie ascent was extremely steep until we 
reached the Menzil Khan a of Olou Borlou, halfway to the 
Acropolis, and commanding a splendid view over the plain 
tow'ards the X-W., one of tho richest and most luxuriant in 
Asia Minor, and of great width opposite the town. While 
Hafiz WAS procuring fresh horses I visited the Acro¬ 
polis, where T copied several inscriptions,* some of which 
have been already published by Mr. Arundel i I found 
it inhabited by the same Greek colony wbich he has de- 
scril>ed. 1 can add nothing to w'hat he has said of this 
interesting and important site, which is undoubtedly that of 
ApolIonia. But I believe, with regard to the long inscrip¬ 
tion alluded to by him in his first volume, ]j. and of 

which Colonel Leake observes that he is unable to discover 
tho order of the lines, that 1 have copied it more correctly.y 
Part of it is in very large characters, on three pieces of a 
handsouio cornice or architrave, below which are four or five 
columns of very small writing, the greater part of which was 
so much injured that I did not attempt to transcribe d. 
The two columns which 1 did copy were oo difTercnt stones. 
They appear to have suffered even since Mr. Arundel’s 
visit, which is not surprising, as they form tlie pa^dng- 
stonea of one of the streets, so that in a few more years, 
if not removed, the whole will be old iterated. 'I'he other 
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inscriptions were copied from the wall of the castle, in part 
of which I discovered some remains of the old Hellenic 
walls, consisting of verj' large blocks of stone. No. 453 
appears to be only the latter half of a long sepulchral in¬ 
scription, although the stone is perfect, so that the other 
half must have been upon a separate block. 

1 returned to the Menzil Khana in time for a meridian 
observation, which gave 38® 4' N. as the latitude of .-Vpol- 
louia, in the direct line of communication between Apamea 
and Antioch, as far as the nature of the country will admit. 

1 have nothin? to add to Mr. ^Vrundel’s observations re- 
specting the propriety of referring to this Apollonia the 
coins with the legend of AnOA.AflNIATflN. ATK. ©P.A., 
of which there can be no doubt. 

At length, after some delay respecting the tatar's Tes- 
keray, we started at a quarter before two, descending to 
the gardens in the plain by a steep and winding path. The 
road from hence to Dcenair or Apamea has been already 
carefully described by Mr. Arundel.* Between the valley 
or plain of Olou Borlou, which extends westwards to the 
mountains, and the plain of Dombai Ova, which extends 
from north to south, the road traverses a chain of elevated 
limestone hills, five or six miles in width, and reaching 
from the neighbourhood of Sandukli as far south as the 
lake of Bouldour. About three miles from Apollonia the 
valley became narrower, the soil rough and stony, and 
the gardens gradually disap]>carcd; we then entered a 
defile in the hills which we ascended along the bed of the 
torrent, over broken rocks and slipjKjry paths, until we 
emerged in an o]>en, upland, grassy country, affording 
])a8ture to many large flocks. The rocks in the defile con¬ 
sisted of a coarse limestone conglomerate, dipping on each 
side into the valley towards each other. At first they had 
the appearance of a synclinal dip, but this might also be 
owing to their having been deiKjsited upon the sides of a 
pre-existing valley. 
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At the «xth or gevenlh mile from ApollDnia a road 
branchc^s olF S.W. to Ketzi Borlou^ while that to Dombai 
Iceeps more to the north. After winding amae^t the hiUa 
and over the grassy upland for several ntileSj, we coiu- 
menced our descent, passing through a series of insulated 
plains covered with a rich red alluvial clay, and surrounded 
by hills, through which there was do apparent outlet for the 
w'aters. These plaims are separated from each other by 
steep ridges of limestooo rocks over w'hich the road is 
carried: in the second, which was the Largest, we jiassed 
a large eneampment of Turcomans; bijit they are un¬ 
inhabitable during the winter and the rainy seasons, being 
then under ivater. 

Soon after five we reached the bead of the pass, which 
leads down the nioontain-side into the plain of Bombai. 
While crossing the grassy uplands above, [ had already ob¬ 
served several traces of an old road or causeway, and the 
sujii^ositioD that it marked the line of the Kcman road 
was partially confirmed by fiodiog at the top of the pass 
a large inscribed pedestal thrown from its base, which was 
Ijdng near. U'he long Greek inscription was almost entirely 
obliterated, and only a few single letters could be deci¬ 
phered; it Was probably in honour of an Emperor or Pro- 
con sol, who had constructed the winding road. On reach¬ 
ing the plain we passed the v illage of Chapali, and soon 
changed our direction from W. to N.N.W. at the foot 
of the high hills on the right, still following the ancient 
causeway resembling that which we had traced at inter¬ 
vals since leaving Kereli. At half-past six, after crossing 
another low' Hdgo of hills, we reached somo remarkable 
Bources or springs rising up at the foot of the limestone 
mountuiDB, and at once forming a considerable river re¬ 
sembling tile Marsyas dear Been air, or those which burst 
forth in the niouDtainous district of Idria and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Trieste. This river flows west across the pbin 
of Dombai Ova, and after a course of about two mih^ 
forms an extensive marshy lake now covered with reeds and 
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rushes, at tho back of the motintains which rise to the eaat 
of Dceoair; it maj. therefore, be the original source of 
the two rivera, of the Marsyas rising under the Acropolis of 
Cela?nre, and of the MBcander from a lake to the S.E. of 
Deenair, communicating with them by means of sub- 
tcTranean channels t both these rivers issne at a much low'er 
level than the plain of Dombai* 

Immediately above these springs, on a rising ground to 
the eastj, ate the ruins of a town or village, all the buildings 
of which have been constructed with small stoneSj with the 
exception of one edifice, the foundation of which consists of 
large blocks. I could not leam that these ruins bore any 
name, Mr. Arundel calls them Su Sashi, hut> as this word 
only signifies head or source of the water, (literally water- 
head,) the appeliatton is rather vague, and only applies to 
the copious sources above mentioned. They probably, 
however, mark the site of Silbium or Sylbas, placed, ac¬ 
cording to Cinnamus,* at the first sources of the ^Muiander, 
which, there can be little doubt, as Dr. Cramer suggests, 
signified these springs.y The accounts of Strabo,J Pliny,S 
and Maximus T 3 rius,|| all confirm this view, stating that 
the Marayas and Mseander had one common origin in the 
valley of Aulocrenis (Dombai Ova), that thi* first river 
disappeared underground, and reappeared again in the 
middle of the city.1^ I encamped for the night amongst 
the tents of the Turcomans in the plain about one mile 
W.N.W. from the springs of Su Biishi, and six hours from 
Olou Eorlou. 

Monday, August 21,—Dombai to I shckli eleven hours. 
Starting from the tents soon after six, in a , by X. direc¬ 
tion, we reached, in two miles and a half, a low limestone 
ridge rising up in the plain, and parallel with, though sepa¬ 
rated from the mountain-wall, which bounds the Dombai 
Ova on the w'Cfit, Passing round its southern point wc 
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CTOBSetl the intervening plain in an ol>liqnc direction, and 
ascended the mptintaiiifl hy a steep road. On reaching the 
summit we had an extensile view over Deenair and the 
plain of the Mwatidcr aa far as Mount Cadmus: I was 
su^rlsed at the great difference of leveJ between the Dom- 
bai Ova on one side and the plain of the Mteander on the 
other, the latter being bo much lower; this, however, satis¬ 
factorily explains how the river, sinting underground on 
the side of Dotnbai, can reappear on the other side of the 
mountains. While the baggage under the earc of Hafiz 
proceeded direct to Ishekli, I descended myself to 
Deenair in order to connect my hearings on this route 
with those of last year. I was now much struck with the 
appearance of a lofty hill about a mile from the ravine 
of the Marsyaa, which may have been the Acropolis of 
Celirnae ; its position might well have appeared formidable 
to Alexander, much more so than the ridge of rocks im¬ 
mediately above the source of the river. But if this 
should be the case, the Acropolis will have been above 
a mile from the forum in which the fountain rose. 

At eight A.M. J reached a spot which I had visited 
the year before, and immediately turned N.W, to pTocoed 
down the valley of the Mieander to Ishckli. The principal 
direction of this road waa N.W., having the marshy plarn 
of the Mioauder on the left, and lofty limestone mountains 
nsinig directly from the road on the right, nt the foot of 
which copious springs gushed out in several places. The 
marshes extend to a great difitangc on each side of the river 
so m to obscure its course, and at times reach the verv foot 
of the hills, when the road is either carried aIoii<r hVher 
ground, or over a causeway through the marsh itself loon 
after ten wc crossed a large stream issuing from under the 
rock, Od ™r right, and, atW for wvrral ™ilr, 

round the marshes and along the foot of the hills we 
travers^ the atony bnd of a torrent iaauing f„,„ ^ 
gorge .n the hilla on the nghl; at halr-i.aat twlrc «c 
paased nndcr the village of Oaiat. pictuniiquclj. 
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on the hillB. and nearly coucealcd by trees. In the burial- 
ground below were many broken oolumiiB probably derived 
from Apamea, 

At two P.st. the rood was still winding along the foot of 
the wooded hills, with deep marshes on the left; our 
direction nearly north, the steep rock above Ishekli 
bearing NAV. four or five miles distant. Three miles 
from the town we quitted the hills and crossed a small 
insulated plain, almost io full arable cultivation ; it conKists 
of alluvial detritus apparently brought down from a valley 
to the N-E. The river of bhckli, which gushes out at once 
a largo stream from under the lofty hill before mentioned, 
was on our left hand, half a mile off, tlowing S E- into 
the marshes of the Marauder. At length we reached the 
vineyards and gardens of Ishekli. famous for the size and 
quality of its grapes, and at half past three passed over 
the hollow cleft, out of which rises a river, probably the 
Glaucus of the tmeients, and proceeded at once to the Men- 
zil Khana. 

As I threaded ray way through the narrow streets it ap¬ 
peared as if every one haEl perished, or had deserted the 
place, so great was the contrast which it now presented w ith 
the busy, bustling scene when I was last there. Tlic ^teople 
at the Menzil declared that there was no plague there 
and that the inhabitants were at work at their harvests. 
The feiv whom 1 saw admitted that they had had the 
fever, but their appearance was that of living corpses. 
There was nothing at Ishekli to tempt me to remain there, 
and, as 1 knew' the road from thence to Cbaal, I determined 
to travel on during the night* and to start as soon as pos¬ 
sible after our evening meal. 

At half-past nine we left Ishekli: this was the first occa- 
casion on w'hich 1 travelled by night; for* although wo 
should tViereby have often cacaped tho excesaivo heat, I 
should have been unable to keep that regular account 
of the road and its bearlnga, which has been of so much 
use in couatmeting the map. About two miles From Ishekli 
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wo passed a large extent of bamlng grass^ and other dry 
and aromatk herhs^ At a distance the light was so strong 
we had miatahen it for a Tillage on fire; it was a wild 
sight, the moon not being yet up; and 1 remarked that it 
spread rapidly the winds. At half-past ten the 

mooiT rose, and wc got on merrUy and cheerfully, hut the 
wind was fresh, and a cloak became ver)' necessary. About 
midnight the suriji, notwithstanding his boasted knowledge, 
lost his way, for which he was well Hogged by Hafiz. 
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CHAPTER LIL 

Rauli ll»e Chanl TLi|i«k—Kbaii Cbwilpr—Cn»i tb Sljeaiider—Rtjijii tt 
—Gfnriltb—Aiuds Gliieul—-Allnib Sbber—CofniiDiU'—cf tb 

Hrnniw_Sonikli—Sanlu—Puliilo*—Cunba—rcvli Smjnu^TiiridAh 

rtuter. 

TirrsDAV* August 22,—Before aunrisG wc crossiMl tile tills 
which separate the plains of Baklan and Chaal, hy a niore 
northern road than on the former occasion,* passing close to 
a conspicuous dump of pine-trees near the summit* and de¬ 
scending by a steep road into the valleys of ChaaU Here we 
crossed the Macander hy a stone bridge lower down than 
before, and reached Khan Chaalar at a quarter after six 
I ordered fresh horses to proceed at once to Aineh 
Ghieul. in the valley of the Cogamus, near Philadelphia or 
Allah Sheher^ having heard that there was an in ter mediate 
road between those 1 had already trayelkd* by following 
which I hoped to he enabled to lay down the course of the 
Mucander through a district hitherto unvisited. 

At half-past eight we were again in the saddle starting 
for Aineh Ghieul: according to the Menzilji the distance 
was twenty'-two hours* and as it was not a regular post- 
road* wc had no means of checking him; the real distance* 
hoivevcT* cannot be more than eighteen* the time which 
it took us being sixteen hours and a half* the ground 
partly hilly and had* and our pare sometimes alow* I-cav- 
mg the village* we asi-ende<l the hills to tlie west* wbichi 
were stony and gently undulating, entirely hare of trees* 
but rich witli vint'a^ijoppies, and the cotton-plant, the latter 
proving Uiat wc liad at length descended to a much u'ariner 
region. The gra^jes were of the fiinall black kind* rrtiher 
astringent* and chiefly used in the preparation of pekmes. 
Not far from Khati Chaalar a road branches off \V,S,\V, to 

• ji. 1 (13 uf ibif u hjau. 
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Saral Kkui, m the plains of tho Maander. near Hicraiiolis. 

A high range of hills rose to the south, of which 1 could 
not learn the uamej they are to the north of Colossa?, and 
separate the valley of lie Lycus from that of the Ma?ati- 
der. To tho N. and NAV. we had an enteosivo vievf of the 
flat country about Gdbek, and the Inanlated mass of ttach}'- 
tic mountains between it and Tacmac. The hills became 
barren and stony, and more broken, consisting of thin- 
bedded micaceous schist, crystalline limestone, micaceous 
sandstone, and altered quartz rock; thus appearing, in 
the absence of organic remains, to belong to tho same for- 
mation as the hills near Koula, and Mounts Xmolns and 
Messogis, of which latter indeed, geographically speaking, 
they may be said to bo tho eastern ijortion. 

At a ijuarler after ten wo halted on the brow of tho hills 
to enjoy the splendid view to tho north; thence descending 
by' a Htony ridge, wc passed throngb the Tillage of TfeveU, 
and, proceeding through numemua vineyards, aod over a 
broken country intersected by many deep ravines, we soon 
came upon the conglomerate formation, that separates the 
underlying melamorphic rocks from the great plateau of 
cretaceous limestone, which extends towards Gobek. Wc 
were now on a narrow belt or table-laud of this formation j 
on each aide of it Jeep ravines presented to our eyes a 
country of great pieturesquo beauty, but almost impassable. 
From it wc descended by it tortuous path into the valley 
of the Mioander, flowung at a depth of several hundred 
feet below the plain, aud nearly opposite the spot vvhere 
tilt lianas Chai falls into it, from a similar valley to the 
north. Here also several sections showed the horizontal 
Umuslonc underlaid by red and yellow gravel, the latter 
increasing downwards as tho limestone dluiiniHhca, and tho 
nholo Testing against schistose and micaceous rocks. 

The heat reflected Irom the white limestone was most 
oppressive in the valley* and we gladly dismounted at the 
bridge over tho Mjsander, to smoko a jhpe under one of 
tho arcbe*. From thence wo descended along tlio right 
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Imnk of the river, the scenery increasing in beauty at every 
step, the hills l>ecoining more lofty, and their sides more 
wooded. In half an hour wo quitted the valley and ascend- 
ed to the west; here wc perceived the Ma*ander to the 
S.W. escaping through a deep and narrow gorge between 
almost perpendicular wooded banks, so near each other 
that the opening was scarcely visible. At length, after 
winding up several ravines, some of which were well 
wooded, and where occasionally a spring or scanty stream 
had tempted the wandering Euruque to pitch his tent, wc 
again reached the summit of the table-land. 

About half-past three, while crossing this flat country 
my attention was arrested by several square blocks of 
stone in the fields on the right; and on proceeding to 
examine them 1 found myself on the site of an ancient 
city. The ground and walls between the enclosures con¬ 
tained many similar blocks, some of which were still i/i situ, 
others were pedestals, but without inscriiitions, while broken 
pottery and tiles lay scattered about in all directions. 
The most remarkable feature was what may be called 
a street of tombs, extending in a N. by E. direction from 
the town. All of them had been much injured, but the 
foundations of many were still perfect. The whole area 
of the city had been ploughed over, but the remains of 
walls of houses and other buildings were cverjwherc visi¬ 
ble, in one of which, of undoubted Hellenic construction, two 
or three courses of stones could be traced for some dis¬ 
tance. A little to the S.W. of the tombs were the founda¬ 
tions of a small building, with several broken columns fi\e 
or six feet high still w siVm / but these as well as the other 
remains were quite plain, and consisted of the common 
limestone of the country; no traces exist of the town 
having liccn surrounded by walls or otherwise fortified. 
The ruins extended on both sides of the road, and were in 
places much overgrow'n with vegetation. 1 can form no 
idea as to the name which should be given to them ; the 
Turks call them Kepejik; there arc, however, so many 
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towns of Lydia and PKrjgia still unplaced, and which it is 
scarcely possible to fix in the abs-ence of inscriptions and 
othtr morn direct testinionj, that conjecture would for the 
present bo useless. 1 aill only say that they are too far to 
the €?ast to represent Callatcbus. which Xerxes passed 
throQjrh on his march from Colossal to Sardis, 

Leaving tliis spot after an unsuccessful search for inscrip¬ 
tions, proceeded about three miles farther west, along 
the foot of a low range of hills on the left^ until W'e reached n 
steep ravine which we descended to the village of Geuneh, 
situated on a hiU sloping to the Mseander, flowing between 
rich and picturcst^ucly wooded hills. Here I halted for the 
nightj and w'as overpowered by the hospitable pronuBes of 
the Aghai who declared that no Franh had ever been near 
him t>cforCj, and that he would send us all sorts of pro¬ 
visions : I Buppoao, however^ bia menior)' was treacherous, 
for nothing appeared, and wc had to draw upon our own 
resources. 

Wednesday, August 23,—'Leaving Geuneh at a quarter 
before seven, wc again ascended to the table-land, which 
was rather more undulating than before. The ground was 
chiefly covered with low [lex-bushes, interspurstd with a 
few patches of cultivation, and a little timber of a larger 
description. At eight wc crossed a deep raWnc, ascending 
from it by a winding path cut through the chalky limestone, 
beyond which we entered a thickly-wooded and wild coun¬ 
try, intersected by deep valleys, the sides of which w'ere 
covered with pine-trees, and gum cistus, filling the air with 
their rich perfume. At half-past eight wc crossed a well- 
cultivated tract, surrounded by dark woods, and growing 
corn, tobacco, Indian com, sjid water-melons in abundance. 
As wc advanced the ground rose a little, covered w'lth red 
and yellow clays and pebbles, the detritus uf the quartz 
and niica-Bckist foruiatiotis. This gravel rose in transverso 
ridges or tvoraine^ ncroBS the hortzontal limestone, and was 
evidently derived from the hills to the S. and W., by which 
the lacuatriue deposit was surrounded. 
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Leaving this iiimulatcd p.itch of gravel and dctrituBv we 
crossetJ another deep glcTi± worn in the horizonlal limestone^ 
beyond which the conntiy was again nndulatiagr and the 
higher points were coveted with clmn]i6of pinC'trees* ScKjn 
after nine w'c approached the western edge of this eitten- 
fiivo tablcdand, supported^ as it were, by a w'all or barrier 
of gneiss and mica schist, and other metamorphic rocks. 
Hero an extensive view" suddenliy opened before us down 
the valley of the Ceganius> with the to^niof A inch Qhieul 
before US- Passing through a small village, the road brought 
II& to a narrow ridgo of mica schist and gneiss dipping west 
at a considerable angle, occasionally interstrati lied with 
concretionary quartz, and thin bed* of white, friable, paper 
*rhist, the w'hole of which w'ere more or leas contorted. 
The real descent commenced about half-past ten, down a 
path so steep and rocky that wo were compelled to dis¬ 
mount^ the Keener}’ was very grand ^ and the distant view* 
clear* Near the bottom w'c ]>as5ed round a large knoll of 
trap or greenstone, rising up through the metamorphic 
rocks, thus giving us evidence of the great natural causes 
which have elevated these hills, and cenverted them into 
the barrier of an inland sea which once occupied the plains 
of Nmili* Gbbek, and Snleitoauli* 

On reaching the bottom wc crossed a small stream flowing 
from the cast, and, continuing in a W.NAV. direction, soon 
crossed the diy" bed of the Cogamua dcscendmg from the 
S.S.E, from Bullatlan, where wo joined the road friun Tri- 
IKjlls, Tiaodicen, and HeniKli. Hero tlie valley widened 
into a plain, and we continued along the left hank of tho 
♦ torrent-bed six or seven miles in a W .N.W. diroction to 
Aineh Ghicul, On the road one of the baggage-honies 
fell, and in endeavouring to rise broke his leg; the load 
was transferred to tho horse of the snriji, who, putting liis 
own saddle on the lame animal, wdshed to lead or drive him 
four uiiicB to ATueh Ghicul i I was very indignant at such 
barburity, and prevented what 1 considered an act of 
great cruelty. People talk of the humanity of the Turks 
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towards animals; but this was done by an old grecn- 
turbaned Emir, with a long white beard. As we ap¬ 
proached the town, the sight of the crowded gardens, vine¬ 
yards, and melon-grounds, everywhere interspersed with 
jujube-trees, was most refreshing. 

At half-past two we reached Aineh Ghieul, and deter¬ 
mined to go on to Allah Sheher the same afternoon, the 
distance being only four hours. I halted at a cafe while 
the horses were being changed, which, for Turkey, was done 
with much expedition, as, including the whole process of 
unloading and loading the baggage-horses, we w'ere off 
again within the hour. I am not aware of the existence of 
any ruins in the neighbourhood of Aineh Ghieul, but there 
I think, be little doubt that Callatcbus must have 
occupied nearly this position. We know from Herodotus* 
that its inhabitants were famous for extracting honey (sac¬ 
charine matter) from the tamarisk and wheat ; we also know 
that it was on the road from Tripolis to Sardis. The 
tamarisk does not grow’ in the mountain-jiasses, but occurs 
in great abundance in the valley of the Cogamus, near 
Aineh Ghieul. Leaving this place, the road to Allah Sheher 
continued along a rich and well-cultivated plain five or six 
miles in width, bearing heavy crops of wheat, Indian com. 
sesame, millet, melons. See., and near the foot of a range of 
heights consisting of detritus from the schistose hills, pic¬ 
turesquely worn away and wooded. These low and ad¬ 
vanced hills arc a jiortion of the range on which the Acro- 
|>oli8 of Sardis stands, and they extend the whole way to 
Cassaba. In the beds of several streams the Agnus castus, 
tamarbk, and oleander were flourishing in great luxuriance. 

As we approached Allah Sheher, about half-past six, 1 
w as struck with the picturesque situation of the town, situ¬ 
ated in an amphitheatre of wooded hills, rising to a great 
height on almost every side, while the ruinc*d walls of the 
town are seen in the midst of gardens and orcliards. We 
entered it at a quarter before seven through a gap in the 
• Lib. rii. c. 31, 
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wjiUa, wliitK arc built almost entirely of Binall stones, a 
few large blocks only of anqient character having been 
liBcd in their constructioa. Winding through the dirty 
streets we observed many fragTOcnta of antiquity and mu¬ 
tilated inscriptiona j we also passedi an ancient pile, resem¬ 
bling the churches at Sardis, having the piers and lower 
parts of the walls built of blocts of stone and marble, while 
the arehca, of which some truces may still be seen, are of 
biick. 

The plague had been raging here during the summer 
M'ith groat violence, but had now ceasetL /Vfler being com* 
fortnbly lodged for the night in a Greek house, several of 
the principal Greek inhabitants came to see me | they could 
talk of nothing hut the Into calamitous visitation, and the 
quarantine they had been obliged to submit to. They 
stated, however, that the plague had entirely ceased at 
Smyrna, that all the communications were open, and trade 
and commerce again active. 

Allah ShehcTj or Philadelphia, U said to contain about 
-2000 Turkish and 250 Greek houses. Its chief interest 
is derived from the eireumstance of its having been ono 
of the Seven Churches of Asia, to whom St, John was 
s]>ccially directed to reveal tho oommandfl of God, and par¬ 
ticularly from the greater degree of favour and mercy* 
which a]jpear& in the message addressed to the angel of its 
church than to those of the others. Its present apinrar- 
ance and condition have been so nfleu described by modern 
triivcllers, and particularly by Chandler^ and Arundel,f 
that 1 will only observe that Philadelphia wan the last 
town of Asia Minor which yielded to tlie Turks, having 
capitulated to tho Ottomans in 1390.J 

There are, however* two errongons impressions very pre¬ 
valent, in reference to this toivn. In the first place, it is 

* CiwuLIrr, twL i. Ml, 

t AruiuWt, * Vuit to iht Seven Omrete*,'^ fi. ■ Hii IvuMiiiT of Pliiliwtirhiljit. 
if iTuiiurilkril frun.1 Clukiidtrr'f wodt. 
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frequently supposed, perhaps in consequence of the more 
gracious message addressed to the church of Philadel- 
phia, that this is the only one of the Seven Churches in 
which a Christian community is still flourishing. Smyrna, 
Pergamus, and Thyatira are in the same position, and 
Smyrna in a much higher degree, having a large popula¬ 
tion of Greek, Levantine, and European Christians. In 
this respect they might bo ranged in the following order: 
Sm>'ma, Philadelphia, Pergamus, Thyatira; but 1 am not 
aware whether there is any Greek bishop of Smyrna. Se¬ 
condly, the modem Turkish name Allah Shcher, or City of 
God, has sometimes been supposed to be the explanation 
of the words addressed to that church,* “ the name of the 
city of my God.” A careful reading of tlie passage will 
show that these words do not apply to Philadelphia, or to 
any city, but that they were to Ins written, together with 
“ the name of my God,” on him who should overcome. 

Thursday, August 24.—Leaving Allah Sheher at a 
quarter before eight, the road continued along the S. or 
S.W. side of the ]>lain, at the foot of low wooded hills, the 
ground sloping gently towards the Cogamus on our right. 
From the valleys on the left issued several streams, the 
banks of which were covered with Agnus castus, tama¬ 
risk, and the oleander or dafne of the modern Greeks; the 
same character of country continuing for several miles, the 
road sometimes crossing low ridges of detritus brought 
down from the valleys on the left. At half-past ten we 
halted at a coffee-hut; and at half-past eleven we jiassed a 
large broken column, probably a milestone, with remains 
of a long inscription, of which I could only make out 
\ riATO^ THL riAd PI A02, with a few more unconnected 
letters. 

The low hills on the left, worn by continual degradation 
into a thousand shapes of cones and pinnacles, became 
more picturewiuc at every step, and soon after twelve 
trended away to the west, the road at the same time lead- 

• RrvcUtiou, iii. 11, 
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ing across a sandy plain, at the distance of a mile or more 
from the hills, and covered to a great extent with Agnus 
castus. Many tents of Turcomans were scattered about; 
sheep-shearing was going on with great activity near small 
huts of Tccds to protect the shorn animals from the scorch¬ 
ing heat of the sun. Soon after one we passed the village 
of Yeni Bazar, situated in a picturesque and wooded ra¬ 
vine, amongst the low broken hills on the left. Although 
the plain was dry, we passed numerous wells, in which 
water was obtained at a very little depth, probably de¬ 
rived by percolation from the neighbouring hills. The 
thermomeU'r in my pocket was as high as 111" Fahr., indi¬ 
cating a great increase of heat since wc had desccndt‘d from 
the elevated plains of the interior. 

At a quarter before two, leaving the high road, we passed 
through a well-cultivated country for several miles inter¬ 
sected by numerous streams and pools of stagnant water, in 
consequence of which fever is very prevalent, and in half 
an hour wc reached the village of Sarukli, where wc halted 
to rest the horses, to enable them to proceed the same even¬ 
ing to Cassaba. We encam|>ed for several hours on the 
soft grass under the trees, much to the disajipointmcnt of 
Hafiz, who had secured the best room in the Agha’s konak, 
full of dirty cushions, which he preferred to the open air, 
but which 1 resolutely declined. At six we again started, 
and soon rejoined the high road, where wc jjassed through 
a gap in a remarkable dyke, extending in an undulating 
line from S.E. to N.W., from the hills on the left to the 
marshes on the right. It is about thirty feet high, and 
forty .broad, and evidently artificial; on the summit arc 
several Turkish tombs, but 1 could not fonn any idea as 
to its origin, which may have been Lydian, or intended as 
the foundation of an aqueduct. 

The sun set soon after seven, and I never saw the western 
sky present such a glorious mass of brilliant hues: broad 
massive rays of red and gold, apparently extending from 
the sunken sun, radiated to the zenith, as bright and as 
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well defined as die coruscations of an aurom l>orcalis> or 
as they are represented in the magic compositions of Claude, 
The whole sky resembled a sea of liquid fire, while the 
dark mountains of Sipylus and Tinolus rose in bold relief 
in front; and the v^arin fragrance of the air completed the 
enjoyment of the evening. 

My object waa to rcacb Sardis before sunset, in order that 
I might be enabled to connect my present obsen-ations 
with those of the preceding year, which I was Just able to 
do. Crossing the Pactolus, I saw that it contained more 
w'ater tlian any of the other streams which we had passed 
this day, thus maintaining its claims to the consideration 
of the ancients. Here J concluded luy Itinerary, which 1 
had kept w'ithout intermission daring the whole of my 
joumeyinp in Asia Minor, and of which 1 have given a 
specimen in the Appendix. 

The moon did not rise for some time, the night was dark, 
and we had many narrow escapes from falls in crossiu"- the 
ravines and rivulets along the stony road. We re^bed 
Cassaba an hour after midnight, and, Hafiz having pre¬ 
ceded UB to order homes, we were not long delayed; in 
about an hour 1 started with him and a Kuriji, leaving 
Dimitri to bring uji the baggage while w'c galloped into 
Sinyma. My imjiatience waa checked by one of the horses 
losing a shoe, without any chance of getting another; then 
the lilack suriji, Arab Oglu iis the talar called him, got 
drunk and lagged behind, and we entered Smyrna by our- 
sclvca at nine o’clock on Friday, August 25th. 

Thus terminated my researches in Asia Minor: tlicy had 
occupied a longer period than I bad originally contem¬ 
plated, and I iiad met with more real ttatisfactiou and de¬ 
light than I had anlicif>aud; and yet how little had beou 
performed in comparison with what 1 expected to have donp 
in a still shorter period 1 How many important districts 
had been left untouched, and unvisited, and how many in- 
Icrcsltng sites unexplored, which 1 ho[>cd to have BC'on 
during my residence hi the East! Impcrfert, however 
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as the above narrative may be, 1 trust it will add some¬ 
thing to our knowledge of the comparative geography, the 
antiquities, and the geology of this portion of the ancient 
world. Other travellers have already successfully cxplor^ 
other parts of the peninsula of Asia Minor since I left it, 
amongst whom I will only mention the names of Ainsa'orth 
and Fellowes, adding the hope that their example may 
soon be followed by others, equally adventurous and equally 
successful, by whose accumulated labours we shall soon see 
a still more perfect map of these districts than I can at 
])rescnt offer to the public. 

After the numerous remarks which I have interspersed 
in my narrative respecting the manners and habits of the 
Turkish people, it is perhaps hardly necessary that I should 
here repeat my opinion of their character; but as 1 can¬ 
not agree with the conclusions at which the authors of some 
of the most recent publications on the manners of the Turks 
have arrived, I will endeavour to state it as briefly as pos¬ 
sible. And let me begin by stating their good qualities: 
they arc undoubtedly hospitable in the truest sense of the 
word, generally charitable, and sometimes generous; the 
lower classes are decidedly honest, and this 1 consider 
their greatest merit. This virtue, however, docs not ex¬ 
tend to the upper classes, although their solemn word or 
promise may in most cases be relied on. But, on the other 
hand, they are all ignorant and presumptuous, vain and 
bigoted, proud without any feeling of honour, and cring¬ 
ing without humility ; they cannot resist the temptation 
of money, or the prospective benefit of a lie. In their go¬ 
vernment and administrative duties they arc tyrannical 
and overbearing, in their religious doctrines dogmatical 
and intolerant, and in their fiscal measures mercenary and 
arbitrary. They arc as ignorant of their oam history as 
of that of other nations; and this is the case even with 
the better educated, who are in most respects far inferior 
in character, probity, and honour to the jHiasants and lower 
classes. Their virtues arc thoeic of the savage, who is 
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generous bce&uBc nature oafiily gupplica his and 

charitable l>ceansc of the uaccTtain tenure by wbicb he 
holds hib fortune. The rich man of to-day muy, by the 
caprice of an erring individual be a beggar tomorrow ^ 
wby then should he hoard bis wealthy since be knows not 
who shall spend it/ As long as a Turk ib poor and removed 
from temptation he is honest; but no sooner is he appointed 
to office, or obtains the management of public money, 
than bis uneducated miud is, unable to withstand the charm, 
and he becomes a peculator and a thief; he appropriates 
to bimsedf whatever he can lay hands on, and opjiresses 
those below him, while, for the sake of securing his lU-gottcn 
plunder, he propitiates his superiors by bribery and adula¬ 
tion. This has, undoubtedly, led to that demoralizing 
]>Tacticc of the Turkish government, of ueUing all places to 
the highest bidder, allowing him in return to make the 
most he can out of the unprotected subjects by extortion 
and taxation. 

The mischievous effects of such measures am but too ap¬ 
parent, and cannot be mistaken by the stranger in this 
anomalous t:ontltly^ AtlemptSr it is said, arc being made, 
under the iiifiucnce of a few enlightened Turks, to reform 
some of their greatest grievances, and particularly this 
corrupt practice of buying every place under govern ludlit. 
But success is, 1 fear, more than doubtful, blver}’ project 
of change or improvement must be opiwscd by the bigoted 
infiueucc of Mahomutanisui; aud the dresd of Christian 
eneroachment will resist all attempts to introduce any 
rational and practical form of government, which can only 
bo based on udumtiou, and a higher tone of moral feeling. 

There appears to me but one chance* and that, alas [ is 
distant and uncertain: viz, l/uir tojivi^r.'.ton to Christianity, 
Of this, according to human pirobabilities, aud from what is 
constantly' talcing place before our eyes, there is scarcely a 
hope. ^I’he usual result in similar cases w'ould lead ua to 
predict that, even if the faith of the Turks could be shaken, 
if they could be bmught to sec the errors and follka with 
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which Mahometanism is charged, and to feel its insuflB- 
cicncy, they would fly from it to infidelity. But why de¬ 
spair? With the favour of God, let us indulge the hope 
that in His good time he may turn the hearts of this people 
to Himself,—that the shackles of the Koran may be un¬ 
loosed,—the religion of Christ be established from Con¬ 
stantinople to the far East,—and that the countries which 
first saw the eflects of the Word will no longer be behind 
the Gentiles in adoring His holy Name ! 
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APPENDIX 1. 


Noth A. Vol. 1. p. H9. 

It was my intention to have added in this note some observationa 
on the early traditional history of Lydia; and following the plan of 
an interesting work by the Abbe Guerin du Rocher, on the fabulous 
history of Egypt, to show how that of Lydia might also be divested 
of many of the inconsistent fables with which it lias been clothed 
by Herodotus, and other ancient historians. I ivished to have shown 
that Manes, the first king of Lydia, was no other than Noah,—that 
Lydus, the grandson of Manes, was Lud the grandson of Noah,—and 
particularly with regard to the much-involved question of the Tyr¬ 
rhenian emigration of the Lydians, that the whole account is a con¬ 
fused and perverted narrative, founded on the real emigration of 
another Tyrrhenus, viz. Abraham tlie son of Terah, with the account 
of which, in the 12ih and I3th chapters of Genesis, the Lydian emi¬ 
gration coincides in every important respect. I have found, however, 
that the dcvclopement of this view would extend to a greater length 
than 1 had anticipated; and I am therefore compelled to defer the 
consideration of it to a future opportunity. 


Notk B. Vol. I. p. 160. 

It is such a singular circumstance that a substance, the result of 
a jieculiar animal instinct in many and distant regions of the world, 
and which posses»es at the same time so many useful and agreeable 
qualities as honey, should, in this particular district, be of a highly 
deleterious and poisonous character, that 1 have tliought it might be 
agreeable to the reader if I could present him with the princip^ 
ancient and modem authorities on the subject. Xenophon, in his 
account of the retreat of the Ten Thousand, says (lib. iv. c. 8.) that 
there were many hives there (iu the hills, two days* march from Trc- 
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bizond), and that all the soldiers who ate the honey lost their senses, 
and no one was able to stand op; but that they who had eaten a little 
were like men much intoxicated, whilst those who had eaten more 
largely of it resembled men out of their minds, or even as if they 
were dead. And thus many lay, as if they had been destroyed, and 
there was great alarm. But on the next day no one was dead, and 
they recovered their senses about the same hour, and on the third 
aiul fourth days they arose, as if from medical treatment.” 

Pliny relates (Nat. Hist. xxi. c. 44. 13), that poisonous honey is 
found at Heracles in Pontus and that it is made by bees which in 
other years produce good honey. He attributes it to a particular 
plant, called sgolcthron (literally, goats* bane). The signs of the 
honey being poisonous, Pliny goes on to say, are its being more 
liquid, having a redder colour, an extraordinary smell, and producing 
violent sneezing. Those who have eaten it throw themselves on the 
ground, in a violent perspiration, asking for something cool. He 
then observes that there is another kind of honey also produced in 
Pontus, amongst the Sanni, which, on account of the madness which 
it causes, is called Mtenomcnon. It is supposed to be derived from 
the flower of the Rhododendron, with which the woods abound. 
When the natives pay the wax as a tribute to the Romans, they do 
not sell the honey, on account of its noxious qualities. 

According to Strabo (lib. xii. c. 3. p. 549), the Heptacometse, the 
wildest of the tribes who inhabit the mountains to the cast of Themis* 
cyra, destroyed three squadrons of Pompcy*8 troops, by placing on 
the road cups of maddening honey, produced on the highest branches 
of the trees, after partaking of which they fell an easy prey to their 
opponents. 

Dioscoridea says, that in certain seasons the honey of Heraclea 
Pontica makes those mad who cat of it; and both Diodonu Siculus 
and Aristotle mention the same fact. 

These statements, however extraordinary, are fully confirmed by 
modem travellers. According to Touraefort, in his * I^etters from 
the Levant,* vol. ii. p. 168, on the authority of tlie natives, the honey 
made from the Chamicrhododendron stupefied those who ate it, and 
produced loathings; and the smell of the flower, which resembles that 
of the honeysuckle, was apt to produce giddiness. He also quotes the 
authority of a Father Lambert, who states that in Colchis and Mm- 
grelia the honey made from the Oleandro giallo, or yellow rose-laurel, 
is dangerous, and causes vomitings. I was informed at Trebizond 
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ihii a dcklciwui hoiwy is «tiU made, parti ciiWS)' ty tlie wild btws^ 
and that ihc iim of it la forbidden by the government. [Dileed, all 
that t tasted there hud a dtMgrecable bhciT Ha tour. 

Thus tljt existence of thifi puiMtiou£- honey Bccma made out | and 
it onlv njiufina to cons^ider whut are the plants from which it i« pro- 
dottd. These, according to Pliny, were the .^golethfun and the 
Rliododendron j wHiUt, ttccording to Touirnefort, it was derived from 
two viiriedes of the Cbamajrhodotlcndnuii pooticit nmiitiia; and 
Father I.Ambert mentioriis ibe Oleandro jpoHo, ur yellow rose lutireL 

Whatever apparent eonEradiedon there may be here, I think there 
can be little tiouht that all tliesc authorites refer to the same plants, 
vii, the j'dlovr Azalea ponticn, and the purple Rhododendron Tout^ 
nefort says that it cannot lie derived from the camnioaRliododendrcin^ 
because that plant doc* not flouriah so far north as the Black Sea; 
but when he talks of the common Rhododendnan, he means the 
lauricr rose (rose-kurel). the Rhododnpbnc, or Neriuoi of Pliny and 
modern botanists, and which is also called the Oleander. 

A almilar error hafi been committed by Futher Lambert, who, 
equally confounding the Oleander and the Rliodudcmlron, says, that 
I he poiaonouB honey of Colcbis ia derived from the yellow Oleander; 
there is no yellow oleander, and this very colour i* eufEoient to identify 
it with the vellow Azalea, which is still ahuDdaot on the hills in the 
neighbourhood of Trtbizond. 

The ^golethren of PUny la admitted by Toumefort to be the 
ramc as Mb ChBimcrhedodcudron pnnticii maxima, mespili folio, flure 
loieo; and the colour of the dower allows that the yellow Olomder 
of Father Ijunbort ia the Eftme. Toumefort add* that the flower of 
this species ha* a strong smell of hoiteymckle, and thta also serves to 
identify it with the yellow Azalea ponticn, which grow* on all tlie 
hill* along the eoulhem CE^ost of the Black Sea, sometimCB to the 
height of ten or rtvclvt feet. There U a aingtilar eomcidence bc- 
tw'cen the nnme given it by Pliny, and that of the honeysuckle; 
rEgolcihron or goaXk bant, and the Chevre-feuilic or goatk leaf. 

The other variety of Toumefort, C, poniica inaiimii, foljo lauro 
cereei, flore cauiilco purpuraicentc, ia evidently oar purple Rhmioden- 
dron. which also abound* In the same locality, and may be identifled 
with the Rhododetidirun of Pliny, which is not wlmt Tourm- forl aeema 
to think it has been mistakeo for, viz., what he colla common Rhodu- 
dendreti, the kurier rose or Oleander, but a real Rhododendron, a na¬ 
tive of this dirtriett as it waa correctly described by Plhiy. 
vni.. u. ‘2 c 
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The only objection I have lieard to these conclusions is contained 
in a remark made to me by a distinguished botanist, who does not 
think that the deleterious qualities of the honey can be derived from 
the Aaalea or the Rhododendron, because be has, even in this country, 
found pure crystab of sogarH:andy appended to the seed-vessels of 
the lauer plant. But this circumstance only proves the eiistence of 
a large quantity of saccharine matter in the seed-vessels, &c., of the 
plant, a fact already established by honey being extracted from the 
flower; and it does not preclude the possibility of some other 
deleterious property being also contained in the plant and commu¬ 
nicated to the honev', as we undoubtedly see a different flavour 
given to honey, according to the different plants on which the bees 
have fed. 


Note C. Vol. I. p. 204. 

One of the most interesting features in the geology of this district 
is a remarkable bed of marl, containing a thin layer of tertiary shells, 
extending over a considerable space of ground. I particulariy re¬ 
marked it near Khorasan, and to the north of Anni: it appears to be 
identical with a similar formation observed on the banks of the 
Arpachai or Araxes, further south, but in the same plains of 
Armenia, by M. Dubois de Montpereux, and mentioned in the third 
volume of his ** Voyage autour du Caucase,*’ Ac. They bear incon¬ 
trovertible evidence of the existence of a large body of water con- 
uining animal life for a short period after the cessation of the igneous 
action; for the bed in which they occur overlies the great deposits 
of tuflT and volcanic ashes. The probability is that they are fresh¬ 
water, although the specimens of Mytilus which I brought home 
closely resemble both fresh-water and marine species. 

I am disposed to look upon these marl beds as the deposit thrown 
down, when the waters accumulated on these spots by some great 
deluge began to subside: the lakes and inland seas, thus fonued, 
would, during a portion of tlicir existence, soon teem again with 
an^al life, the remains of which arc, I think, preserved to us in the 
thin shell-beds above described. 

These considerations naturally lead to the invesligauon of the great 
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events which we resil of in Sacred llistury, and which may have been 
brought about by secondary causes: the discoveries of modem science 
lay before us new arguments, and fresh links of evidence, which were 
concealed from the early generations of mankind. 

When we read of the Noachian Deluge, it does not seem necessary 
to inquire whether the whole circumference of the earth was sub¬ 
merged, or whether the water roae above the mountain tops from 
pole to pole. It is sufficient for the purpose, that the Deluge ex¬ 
tended over all those portions of the earth which were inhabited by 
man; and it is not difficult to imagine physical agencies by 
which the waters of the earth may have been drawn to one side 
previously to, or simultaneously with, the occurrence of great volca¬ 
nic outbursts, which elevated the plains and caused them, when the 
waters were again drawn off, to appear amongst the highest portions 
of the globe. 

Since, then, we have the evidence of Scripture that the ark rested 
on Mount Ararat, and consequently that this portion of the earth 
was flooded by the Deluge which occurred in the time of Noah, 
and as there is no reason to suppose that these elevated pliuns have 
ever been subsequently flooded, it does not seem presumptuous to 
imagine that this shell-bed was the result of the Noachian Deluge, 
and was deposited during the period when the accumulated waters 
remained in this portion of the world. 


Nora D. Vol. I. p. 385. 

Ohservatioru for correcting the variation of the compass, 

I omitted to mention in its proper place, that I took a series 
of observations at Alajah, on the 18th August, 1836, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the amount of variation at that place; and which, 
combined with those which have been taken along the coast by 
Captain Beaufort and other surveyors, may be considered of some 
interest. I had already obtained the latitude of Alajah, 40* O' N., 
by a set of clrcummcridian altitudes, by means of Kater*s circle: 
the mean of the extreme observation made the apparent noon at 

2 c 2 
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36m. 50.. of my chronomrtcr. The obwrT.tioD. were a. 
lollow.. 

Chron. 2. 21. 10. Q’i Altitude, 21* 5y 

2. 26. 20. „ Axiraath, N. 81» 20^ W. 

X 29 35. „ Altitude, 20* 59t 

X 31. 14. „ Axiinuih, N. M* IV W. 

X 3X 15. „ Altitude, 20o 3V 

Thw obecrvaiione, worked out, in 1839, by Commander H. G. 
Hamilton, R,N., gave the following rcMilt: ^-ariadon, 8* S' 15" W. 


Note E. VoL II. p. 2.37. 

.4mi/yw of salt tcater from the iaJx of Kodj HUsar. 

I .m to Mr. Phillips of At Mntttm of Economic 

Geology, for the following account of the water from the ult lake of 
Kodj Hwar, which I brought from the spot. Mr. Phillip. 

I find lU .pecific gravity to be nearly 1.2398, but a. a few crvatal. 
of common .alt had separated either by cold or evaporation, ha .p „ 
may be considered as equal to 1.24. ® ’ 

“ It contmn. 32.2 per cent of saline matter, consiiUng chiefly of 
common wilt, but mixed with a considerable quantity of sulphate of 
mapiesia and chloride of magnesium, with a little sulphate of lime 
and a trace of bromine, but no iodine." ’ 

TItc grut pcculiaritie, thectferc nppor to be it, high epecific 
sietritj, end the great amount of aaline matter. The apecihe graritv 
^h, water of the Dc«i Sea, hith«to conaider^l the heavi^ hZ 
^ auted b. Dr. Marcet at 1.21, that of «..w.u„ 

I be amount of salme matter contained in the water of the Dead Sea 
is, according to the same authority, only 24.5.* 

• Dsubpiiy OU VolcttDoci^ p. 2RX 
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ROUTES IN ASIA MINOR. 


Th« difltanoa are here girea in Turkuh poet-hoars, u sUted by th« Menziljisi 
accoedinf to the rralkiDgj p fce of a horse, aod fur which I paid : they may oa an 
arerage be cansidfTed aK^tutl to three English nilce. 

Where tiro or more ntimbeis are bracketed together, it signiflea that the same borsce 
went through the whole distaucc. 

MOL'D.kNIAH TO SMYRNA. 

Hours. 

Moudaniah to Bnisa • • • • d 

Bfusa to Hft****'* Agba Kicui • dr 
Hanuu Agha Kieui to Ktnnaali • d f 
Eirmasli to Kceterlek • * * 4 1 

Krsterlek to Adranoe. • • . 9j 

Adranoe to Hannonjik • • • S 

Humanjik to Taoschaoli . . S 

Tauschaiili to Oranjik • • *8) 

Oraujtk to Aiani ..... 2' 

67 


Afluii to Ghiedii . • 

• 


. 8 



Ghiedis to Ushak . • 



. 10 

Eneroum to Hassan Kal4h 

. . d 

Uihak to Abet Kieui . 



. 6 

Hsssan Kal4h to Kbotasan 

• • 

Ahat Kieui to Segiclcr 



. 0 

Kbtitasan to Bardes . . 

. . 10 

Scgicler to Gobek • 



. 8 

Bardca to Kars. ... 


GAbck to Suleimanli . 


• 

. 3 


— 

Suleimanli to Tacraac 


• 

. d 


36 

Tacmac to Koula . 


• 

. 8 



• • 



63 

Kars to Ha<|ii Veil Kieui 

. . 6 




— 

Hadji Veil Kieui to Ann! 

. . 3 

Koala to Adala . . 




Anni to Gitmri ... 

. . 7 

Adala to Sardis . . 

. 

. 

•16 



Sardis to Casmba . 

• 

• 

. 0 

• • 

— 

^srtT*-* to Smynuk . 

• 

• 

. 13 


36 




41 




• The direct road is only IS, but we went round by the tomb of Halyattes. 


TREBIZONO TO ERZKROUM, 
KARS, ANNI, AMO aacK toTRK' 
BIZOND. 

Hoars. 

Trebbood to Kara Kaban * • . 9) 

Kara Kabon to Gomisch Khana . 91 

Gumisch Khana to Bslahore . . loj 

Balabore to Baibourt .... 4 

Baibourt to Maamt . . * ^| 

Ma«at to Gurula.8r 

Gurula to Eraeroum . . . 

d4 
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iiwu*. 


Kan to Bardei . . . 

. . 13 

Banlei to Id . . . . 


Id to Lieigmff .... 


Licagaff to Kixrih . . 

. . 5i 

Kifiib to Rtiduk ... 


Kuduk to I^r ... 


Iiptr to Kara Agatcb . . 

. . 9» 

Kara Agatcb to Baibourt 

. . 9 / 


63 

Baibourt to TVebiaood 

. . S3 

TREBIZOND to SINOPE. 

TVebiaood to Platana . . 

• • 3 

Platana to Bujruk Liman 

. . 9 

Buyuk Liman to Eleheu . 

. . 5 

Elcbru to Tireboli . . 

. . 5 

TiiaboU to Kctaiuni . . 

. . 13 

Keraauut to Ordou . . 

. . 13 

Ordou to Fatakh ... 

. . 13 

PataUi to Unikb ... 

. . 6 

Uoi4b to ^ 

. . 10 


71 

Chonbamb&b to Samaun . 

. . 8 

Saimuii to Bafta ... 

. . 13 

Bofra to Alatcbam . . 

. . 6 

Alatcham to Obrn^b . 

. . 13 

Gberikb to Sinope , . 

. . 6 


44 

SINOPE TO AMA8IA. 

Sinope to Ddliler . . 

. . 4i 

Delliler to Mebmet Bey Og1 

Q 

Kirui ..... 


Mebmet Bey Oglu Kieui to Bui* 

arad ...*.. 


Boiarad to Douraan . . 

. . 6, 

Douraau to Cbcltik . . 

. . 9 } 

Cbeltik to Viair Keu|iri . 



■ — 


Vixir Kcapri to Caira 
C«arM to Ladik . . 

l*dik to Seprtli . . 

Srpctli to Sonuiaa . 
Sonaiatto Hock . . 
Herek to Nikaar . , 


lloai*. 


4 

4 

9 

3 

6 

6 


} 

} 


33 


Nikaar to Toeat.. 

Tocat tk l\Mirkhal .... 8 

Tourkhal to ZUl4h . , , , 4 

Zin^ to Amalia • 6 

39 


AM ASIA To APIOM KARA 
HISSAR. 


Amaiia to Hadji Kieui . . . 

Hadji Kieui to Tcbonua ... 
Tcborum to Tekijreb Hatap . . 

Tekjytli to Kara Himar an.1 back 
Tekiyeh Hatap to Alajab . . 

Ali^Jab to Yeuagatt .... 


12 

6 

4 

6 

4 

8 
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Yeuagatt to Nefra Kieui . 6 

Nelea Kieui to lloghaa Kieui , 4 

Bogbaa Kieui to Yruagatt . . g 

16 

Yeuagatt to Alajab . . . . g 

Alajab to Soungourli ... 8 
Soungourii to Sarek Hambcb and 
back « . • la 

Soungourli to Kotcbuk Kieui . 9 | 

Ktrfcbuk Kirui to Kalaijik , , 9 j 

Kalaijik to Akjab Taab . . ! 3 
Akjah Taili to RatU . . . g 

Ravli to Angora.. 


36 


61 
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n«ars. 

Angocm to Boluk Kooyooniji 6 

Baluk Koujouinji to Bey)ayea • 61 

Bexiajcs to Meulk .... 6 

Meolk to Scrri Hiaar . . 8 

Serri Hianr to BaU Hiiar aad bock 6 

31 


Hmi*. 

Denizl to Sant Kirai . • . 3 

Sani Kicui to Tripoli and back . 8 

„ to Kajoja ... 8 

Kujuja to Antioch and bock . 4 

Kajuja to Naaeli ... * 1 

Naseli to Maataun and bock . 4 

31 


Serri Hianr to Alckiam ... 6 
Alckiom to Hanua Hadji . . 6 

Hamza Hadji to Bciat ... 6 

Briat to Eaki Kara Himu . . 5 

E»ki Kara Hianr to Afiom Kara 
Hiaaar . ...... 4 


Naaeli to Aidin . 
Aidin to Bpbeoua . 
Bphccua to Portona 
Portona to Smyrna 


. 8 
. 10 
. 9 
. « 




AHOM KARA HISSAR to 
DERNAIR. 

Aflom Kara Hiaor to Akkar . . 9) 

Akkar to Yalobatch .... 9' 

Yalobatcb to Auachar ... 0 

Auacliar to Egrtdir .... 9 

Egerdir to labarta .... 6 

labarta to SagaUaaua and bock . 8 

46 

laborta to Buldur .... 6 

Exetuaion ...... 5 

Buldur to Kctai Borlou ... 6 
Ketzi Borlou to Deeuair ... 4 


MOUDANIAH to KOULA. 

Moudatiiah to Abullioota . . 11 

AboUionte to Muhalitacb . . 8 

Sluhalitach to Aidinjik ... 8 

Aidinjik to Erdek .... 4 

Return to Aidinjik ... 4 

Aidinjik to Meulrer Kieui . . 8 

Meulrer Kieui to Suaugberii . 5 

Suaugbcrii to Ildia .... 3 

lldia to Kea|nt.4 

66 


11 


DEENAIR TO SMYRNA. 


Deenair to Balat.6 

Balat to Kakkk.8 

Kaklek to Cbooos .... 4 

Choooa to Dcniali .... 4 

Exeunioo . . . . 11 


31 


Keapit to Bogadita 

... 6 

Bogaditaa to Singerli 

... 4 

Siogcrli to Mumjik . 

... 9 

Mumjik to Simaul . 

. . • 9 

Sitaaul to Sdetidi . 

... 11 

Sclendi to Koala . . 

... 8 


48 
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KOULA TO AFIOM KARA 

CiCSARRA TO SMkTLNA. 

MISSAR. 




Iloon. 


Ilaar*. 

CMarea to Gra^ Convent 


• 

Koula to Krui Kirui . . 

. 6 

Cooveut to Drreli . . 


. 

Knui Kieui to Mrdrre . . 

. 13 

Onreli to Kan Hianr 


. 8 

Mrdmr to Drmtrji Kirai . 

. 4 

Kan Hiaaar to Miali . . 


. 6, 

Dcmiiji Kieui to labckli . . 

. 9 

Hiali to Nigdtii ... 



Ubekli to Soixlukli ... 

. 9 

Nigd^ to Bor ... 


. 81 

Snodukli to Afiom Kan Hiaor 

. 9 

Bor to Kit Hiaaar . . 


. 1) 


49 

* * 


34 



Kia Hiaaar to Rrrgli 


. U 



Errgli to .Ak GbWul . . 

. 




Ak Ghieol to Tcborla 


. 7 I 

AFIOM KARA HISSAR 

TO 

Tcborla to Karaman . 


. b) 

C^ARRA. 





ABum Kan Httaar to Cbobon 

. 4 



33 

Cbohaa to lakali .... 

. 9 



"" 

lakali to Ak Shebcr ... 

. S 

Karaman to ElmaaBn . 


. 8 

Ak Shd>er to llguii ... 

. 9 

ElraaaBii to Hadjitar . . 


. 8 

11^1 to Ladtk .... 

• *1 

Hadjilar to Tria Maden . 

• 

. 3 

Ladik to Konijrab ... 

. 9/ 

Tria Hadan to Kan Eunii 


. 6 



Kan Roran to Seidi Sheber 


. 4 


45 

Seidi Shebcr to Bey Sbebev 


. 6 


- 



— 





35 

Konijch to Imil .... 

. 13, 

Bejr Sbeber to Kneli . . 


. 8 

lunil to Karabounar . . 

. 9J 

Kereli to Kan Agatdi . 


. 4 

Kambouuar to Ak Senu . 

. 18 

Kan Agatcb to Ak Hiaaar 


• 

• 

— 

Ak Hiaaar to Borlou . . 


. 13> 


39 

Borloa to Oloa Borlou 


. 4 ) 


— 

Olou Borlou to Dorabai . 


• 



Dombai to labakli . . 


. Hi 

Ak SenI to Kodj Htaaar . . 

. 18 



49 

Kodj HiMar to Boghaa Kiaui 
Bachaa Kivui to Sari Karaman 

;:} 

Iibrkli to Chaal . . . 


. 9 

Sari Karaman to Tatlar . 


Cbaal to Grunih ... 

. 

•101 

Tatlar to Nemb Sbebrr . . 

. 4} 

Gcunfth to Aineh GhWul . 

. 

. 8i 

Nemb Sbeber to Bak Taab 


Aincb Ghicul to Allah Sbrfaer 

. 4 

Bak Taab to Caaarca . . 

. 9} 

Allah Sbrhrr to Caaaaln 

• 

. 11 



Caanfaa to Smyrna . . 

. 

. 13 


58 



— 



a • 


57 


Til* txwtmutcrBtCbaal charfed 32 boon for tbu tUgt. 
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LATITUDES 

OBSERVED BY W. J. HAMILTON 
IN ASIA MINOR, IN 1836-37, 

wmi KATEH-8 CnUXEi VTORKED OCT BY COMMANDER B. O HAMILTON. R.N. 


1836. 


M«rh 2 A 
April 3 i 


Jane 


July 


Aug. 


8^. 


Oct. 


8 I 

4 

19 
23 
33 
37 

3 

3 

5 

7 

8 
11 

13 
17 

20 
33 
28 
31 

7 

14 

17 

18 
23 
21 

36 
6 

lU 

18 

33 

37 
3 
3 
6 


Brutt . 

Auni . • 

Suleimanli • 
Erwrouin . 
Halt at oooo . 
Irptr . • 

Baibouit 
Qumisch Kluuw 
Trabtiuud • 


Near likeiZh D«t« 

Klehou 

Keraaunt • 

Cap« Yaioun 
Charthamboh 
Koumjau 

SitM>pa • • , 

Two mile* N. of Botarad 
Viair Keupri 
Tucat . • 

Amaaia • 

Near Tekiych HaU 
AliUab . • 

Bognax Kieut 
Yrua^t • 

Alajali . 

Angora • 

SrrH’niaMU . 

Afiom Kara Huaar 
I Yalobatch 
bbatta 
I Bultlur 
I Deetiatr 



70 

37 

10 

41 

7 

33 

09 

46 


40 

11 

98 

68 

36 


41 

38 

30 

67 

31 

9$ 

43 

1 

43 

67 

13 


41 

37 

30 

66 

31 

30 

41 

8 

30 

63 

33 


40 

17 

99 

63 

37 

30 

40 

38 

30 

63 

47 

SO 

40 

20 

43 

63 

40 

99 

40 

9 

«i 

61 

30 

ft 

39 

39 

30 

61 

1 

99 

39 

47 

43 

09 

39 

99 

40 

8 

13 

56 

13 

99 

39 

36 

13 

31 

43 

ft 

39 

33 

43 

33 

3 

10 

39 

37 

30 

SO 

31 

30 

38 

11 

43 

49 

43 


38 

17 

30 

48 

30 

?0 

37 

43 

13 

48 


30 

37 

43 

43 

46 


ft 

38 

3 

H 
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APPE 1 SDI,X rii. 


OBSgBii'ATIlJS* LATITTIJI. 


IS36. 


1837. 


Ocl. S 
11 
13 

»I. Ifl 
Maj 29 


Jane 




Aag. 


] 

3 

9 

]» 

16 

L9 

31 

li 

2G 

30 

7 

13 

2I 

23 

2 

S 

7 

9 

10 

[3 

3U 


aunlnim 


Cbmot 
Ptniili 
'7'ripalujiJ 2d 

ICayuja 
iCtd^ui 

Eoptt 1, 

Kouln. 

Cbengait 

Demmi Eicui 

Uirky . 

Kdni Hiibr . 
Ak S^tdue . 
Kotiiieb 
Ak; Serai 
KodJ Hluqj 
Cmoiea 

Kikra 
Nigiltb 
^ CbetAw 
K .nrw >~n[m 

iMura ^ 

OJao Borlou 


* f rr 
Ja i9 „ 
44 33 30 
43 33 

*5 14 .. 

H » 

72 9 30 

72 M, „ 
74 11 

74 3S 30 

74 35 30 

75 S 


30 


• ft 

37 4S 
37 43 
3S „ 

37 54 43 
40 22 39 

^ " 

39 13 „ 

39 31 ^ 

39 31 30 
3S 3 40 



74 

55 


3s 

17 

45 

■ 

74 

3S 

IP 

3.9 

43 

15 

- 

74 

43 

30 

' 33 

17 

30 

i 

75 

9 


37 

50 

30 

» 

74 

2 

rr 

39 

SO 

15 

4 

72 

42 


33 

54 

39 

1- 

71 

34 

» 

33 

4] 

50 

■ 

71 

22 


39 

43 

7 

. 1 

90 

13 

30 1 

39 

SO 


■1 

69 

21 


37 

59 

30 


09 

47 

30 

37 

25 

30 


09 

30 

I» ; 

37 

9 

50 

“ 

99 

13 

n 

37 

9 

30 


67 

17 


37 

10 


■ 

91 

U 

If 

3S 

3 

15 


































Y ^ 

m. 

20 

25 

26 

28 

31 

33 

36 

40 

47 

SO 

58 

1 

5 

8 

10 

IS 

15 

IS 

20 

25 

28 

30 

81 

36 

43 

47 

52 

55 

58 

2 

4 

6 

7 


APPENDIX IV. 


PECIMEN OF ITINERARY 


. HAMILTON IN ASIA MINOR- 


8.5. E. 
8.W. 

w. 

WAW. 

8.5. W. 


8.W. 

W.byS. 

8.W. 
W.8.W. 
W. by W. 
WAW. 
5.W. by S. 

WAW. 

&W. 

S. 

8.W. by S, 
W. 

J.W. by W. 

W.S.W. 
S.K. by E. 
J.W. by W. 
W.byS. 

S.W. 

8.W. by W 
W. S.W. 
8.W. 

8,W. by 8. 
S.W. 
W. 

8. by B. 
W. 


Tbunday, M*y 23lh, 1837. 


Start tKmpgh Momlanuh. 

Aaculing diroogb Turkuh town. 

Clear of town. 

Aaccodiug lidge, groond elopei r. and Ui oliTee 
and vinaa. 

Wiudiog np etrcp road. 

Aac«oding ridge; ground ilopra i. 

Halt two minutaa; ground alopco r. to am, one 
mile off. 

Halt two m in n ta i. 


Ground alopa r. 

Halt two minutea; croti ridge. 

Ground dopea L 
Ground riaea r. and /. 

Ground alopca r. 

Ground alopea r. to beautiful ralley. 

Hoad wimliog aa we dcaccnd; grouitd alopca L 
Croaaatream ♦- •. 

Aaocnd ridge; ground alopaa r. and <. 

Village Ketahmak.S.W.bjrS., l^milet aacetMl 
w'uHling road; ground alopaa to ralley L 

Ground alopea L ; ralley L aoou enda. 

Begin deaoending between deep biUa. 

Ground alopea r. 

Winding down ateep bill; ground alopea L 
Croaawnall atrcam -¥ ; ground alopea r. 


a atream flowing to tbe left; -♦ aigniflea a atream flowing to tbe 
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lu 

D 


10 


11 


n 




n^r 


10 

W. by s. 

u 

S,w. by S. 

13 30 

w/ 

14 

WJI.W. 

li 

w,s,w. 

111 

S. by W, 

30 

by S. 

31 

S^.W. 

32 


U 


3S 

s.w* 

30 

5.S.W. 

37 

S,W, by W. 

4U 

S. by W. 

41 


42 


IS 

S.S.TT. 

31 

S- 

23 

3, by W, 

30 

S. 

35 

S.S.W. 

31 

s.iv* 

33 

S.IV, by &, 

31 

S.S.\V^ 

30 

3. hrK. 

37 

S. by W* 

30 

S- 

41 

W. by 3^. 

n 

S,W. 

43 

3,3,W. 

44 

S.W» by S. 

4$ 

S, ^ W\ 

40 

S.W. by S, 

01 

5.W. 

00 

S5.W. 

57 

a.w. 

0 

S. by W. 

3 

S.W, \ s. 

S 

SJS.W, 

13 

S. by W, 

10 

S.S.W. 

IS 


10 


37 

5* 

33 

W<S.W. 

40 

S.W* 

43 

S.W. 4 s* 

-Id 

W. 

4H 

S.W* 

Od 

S.W. by W. 

0 

S.W. by S. 

3 

B.W. 


Thui^y, May iSth, II53T. 


l^iifocndii^, graimd dopn to nlky^ i'* 

Crow imall itnam ^ biitn lar^ otv 4ii4c 
Pouulaiii I, 

Dc8«udii4r, roller portly cuMrated, and wilh 
oult smppicer^ Kream cLiieri 

Cfnu Mr, 4_. ' 

Kat«ui.vr irirH'yazdi and tnij'llKRy-gsjderit j irod 
wiudi a liitlp. 


Uroch Dm Kirai; n« itr. ^ . 

Halt ut viUa^. 

Start a^iv; TillfltjfliL; mollieny^gonlnif^ 
Ctdw atnaiii ^ , 

Fouiitnin 

CrcMS itr^ ^ ; BKCttd a litll^. 


Fountain i .; pjcturet^LW] ralley. 


CnJaasti. 


CroH cm^ ftr, *- ; valley widdiie. 


Entrr a wide ridlcy brtwren lorr kiilli, 

Olympuif 

Open, wide pialn j coni and paoluTe^ 

Iteai^ rllL Tchekyjii Mt» -y. 

Rrseli feirycrer tlie luffr flcKwing 

Leave Ibe river. * 

Hillp fi^ {tmtlj I. j enler Hat lataial Taller^ 

Foimtain /. 

Jleach village of Bninidt, and Irnve i^ 

CnM Mr. -+ and aaoend; ilopei 1 

l^nghwoodtvf V4ilgMmOak E IcaTuiwodi and 
little jeggrd. 

Over top of open LarretJ liilla | grtmtid ilopea /. 
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ThumUy, M»y IW?. 


L 

13 


n. 

5 

9 

10 

13 

10 

33 

33 

33 

36 

39 

30 

31 
33 
36 
43 
46 
49 
so 

53 

53 

57 

59 

1 

7 

11 

14 

13 

17 

19 

39 

33 

33 

37 

43 

51 

54 

39 

0 

1 

4 

6 

0 

10 

11 

13 

13 

16 

33 


W.8.W. 

W.by S. 
M\S.W. 
W.by S. 
W.S.W.- 
S.W. 

9.W. by W. ' 
S.W. 
W5.W. 
S.W. by W’. I 
S.W.by W. 

I 

S.w. byS. 

S. I 
S. by w. 
S.W. by W. 
W. by S. 
W.S.W. 

S. by W. 
S.W. by W. 
S.W. 


s W. by S. 
W. by S. 
W.S.W. 
W. 

W5.W. 
W. br 8. 
S.W. by S. 
S.W. 

w.*a 

w.s^v. 

s.w. 

S. by W. 
8.S.W. 


S. by W. 
S. 

S-S.W. 
W.S.W. 
s.w. by S, 
Sil.W. 

8. by W. 

S.4K 

S.W. by 8. 


Low oak coppice and com. 

Kaoa Ova (p^m pUiii) 3 roilei L 

Aaorudiiif a little. 

Reach top of rwlge; dcaeeod to lake; Abul- 

Uotite S.W. 4 8. 

Gioand alopea r.; much open com. 

^ Ground alopea r. 


Deaoeiidlaj, ground alopea L Oak coppice. 
Village Qeredgi Ora cloae L 


Halt I min- ..... i. 

Croaa road from Bmaa to Mubalitach. 

Village Ak Cha*a £. 3 or 3 milea off. 

Gn^ alopea genUy 8. coeexed with oak cop- 
pice and thom. 

Low hUli plain L, extending to lake. 

Sborea pf lake flat and ugly. 

Halt 3 min. 

Orer apux of bilU r. 

Slaiah cloae limeatoaw hills r. 

Rocky road cloae to manbea /. 

Halt 3 min. and aacend a little. 

Lake below r. runs back tovM way; rood leads 
.between rauUwrnea and vinea; bait 3 nun. 
Deaceetd gently. 

Deaoetid to narroweat part of lai bmna 
Nairowcat part. 

Lake cloae r. 


Deacend orer fouodationa; lake cl^ e. 

Croaa aliglit bridge winding to S.W. 

Reach town; curiona walla. 

Reach kotudt. 

Calculated distance 13 hours. Our general pace 
3 or 34 miles. 



















APPENDIX V, 


GKEEK INSCRIPTIONS. 



INSCRIPTIONS* 


No* near Eihanmts {Hadtiamy 

... AlAfllStAnP .. 

* . PHNOirONENAflAPHrOPON EN0AAA . * HAA * * . 
ENHOl , TEAOXf BIOTOYAlOnAlZE ^PY<^nE^lKOEAA^l 
THNEI Tl * . AUNHENGOSTOIONAPHSAtENlTYMBOIX 
T* HMETEPONrONEHN nAPHrOPOXEZTAl ENI OIKfl 
H0PHNOX riAYZEl flOAVnAYNON ENB10T0I0 
TINA XEPH KPATHIHTI * AHYZETAIHTINA KAAVIEI 
MHNOMAONePHNEniEPTYMAN FTAPHrOPON E* El 
HMAlAAIN TON APlETONriAEIfl IIENBOZ IlHAEITOY TOIS 
riANTEZ KAIAHMOZHMETEPOYZIONEIXIZE TON AXE . * * 
TOYZ nOAYriAIAASANT * IIAIAAEEN * * TEPNOIXION EXON 
ONBIOTHMAYPHTAl nAlMlNXAPlNHN TEKON A * TO . - 
KAieiNNOX BAPYAOYTION EXEinATHPElAAZlOX OIKOII 
XYNNAIH XYNEYNfl HMETEPH MHTPl Xn*^PONlH 
AEIPATE NYN ©PHNOYZ rOOYZETON AXAXIKNON * * * 
KAiEKH *.,.**.. OIXMAIAAIOY AEI+ANON OIK . * * * * 
nA©E *,,,***. KIANHN nENTAMHNIAION HAT . 


No. 2 .— Bfyjik. 

On » Eolmnni in 14*®^ cliJiract«». 

AlAION KAIZAPA 
AYTOKPATOPOXAAPl 
ANOYZEBArrOYYlON 
SEOYTPA1 ANOYYIXINON 
©EOYN EPOYAEKrONON 
AHMAPXIKHZEZOYXIAZ 
VriATON TOB ATTINAI 
taykhnoz itpath 

mNEKTHNlAlHN 

ANEZTHZEN 


* Tliii Icltpr ii jJwaj’s ttnu tJJ in tb* 

Thi* i< »lwa3F* E Wffinal* 
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No. 3.— liet/jik. 

] ri lltff Wall of tlio 

HTONAlTEtPEZrON 0NHTON 
BrONEKTEAEZASAABPOrYNH 
APHTHHAANHPOTATH KEANH 
ZHSASAENAOHUZ EKATON 
AYKABANTAZ EN0AAE 
KEIME ZHMATtTnNTENE 
TON 3 

No. 4* — Beyjik. 

Neat ifao Moaque. 

no AIAI01AI 
ZEtNOZ KAIEY 
PYKAEIAZnNTEZ 
EAYTOir 
ETOYZ O © 

KATEZK . . ZAN 

No* 5.- — 

At a, Fuuulattk 

ETOYZTBIMHNOZZEBAZTOZ 
■•*..** ye ^ 

AEZ 40POZ AnnH MHTPITA 
YHATH MNHM , *XAP1N 
AOMITIU AYH’ANWNTI 
WZYN EXHZ ENH AHnHKA 
AWZETH ISKAi TEAEZ 

<frOPW kajayzanonti 
KEKNOIZ AJOPOir TUN 
aheyktaian XAPIN 
EYNAIIZC THZ E TOAEE 

M , aapaaesanapia 

K Al E AYT * 2X1 Za 

Tbc liMt few Lia r, «r 01 <,.t u„] itnpcrfeot* 

• Ttii. kttcr i| alwa)^ fonned Mmi ^ i,i die oript.L 



V. 


iO] 


No, 6-— Mahimout, 

All fnuDtBui. 

E<>EClOCKAlEniKTH 
Cl C WTi N WTLOXPH CT- 
TEKNIOMNHMHCXA 
PIN 


No, &.—*A^ani, 

[n tb< 

TATIANl 

EAEYCeiN 

ANAPIMNH 

MHCXAPIN 

KEAYTH 

zncA 


No. -^TauJitcfimiL 

ANTIKAHCAP 
TEMlAtiOPUJ 
A > MNH 
MHCXAPIN 


No. 9 ^— 

Neir the Lower nridge. 

AAEEANAPOXKAI 

AnnHziANHTpniAni 

HATPI 

EniM£AH@ENTOZ 

AZKAHniAAOY 

TOYSEIOYAVTON 


No, 

On 1 Bcir tbe [»nr Bridie 

KOYAP 
. OCKAICA 
TOYPNEINOC 
, NHLAAEA^W 
MNHMHEXA 
PIN 


No. U. Azani. No, lii. 


[h the Buml.gi«iLBd. 


TEAEE40P . . , . - APTEMUJ 

AOMNATOEX . , , NKAIZLJ 

AOMHTONKA . . . HGICBH 

BWMONAIAYT , . - eYCATPI 

ZWNTEC MNHMHC 

XAPIN 


No. 1:},— Azani. 

A tX€ POCYN H n €AON 
A N API KAI n E AO+n ATP 
MNHMHCXAPIN 


V<lb, 11. 


1} 



Arri:>ri]ix w 



ggSS5f'5i||3| 


z WI>UJL. 3 

’.SSS” 

“S 5 §s§ 

^<5<to 

2o^-0[4 

3wS£Si 

E<2h£= 

-<i<Zoz 


fSHiS 

?obzr 


CiOgO 

?tE®< 

— O UJ Q 


.n f“ ^ J7. 


HZ WO 

§|p 

Ig^e 

X W Z UJ 

± tiJ T z 

c5<^ 

ofe^g 

sh<E 

30$S 

<1-5 

z|to 
wi^. : 
§t: : : 


API»RNI> 1 X V, 


4m 


No* U. No. 15. 

I>a » Ur^ pedataL 


TON MEFAN KAI 
EYEPFETHNKAI 
znTHPAKAlKT , 
THNTHXnOAE 

nr ka:etpato 

NIKON vnATON 
Hn ATPirXTPA 
THTOYNTOr 

tob kaahoa 

A I N A P 1 O Y 


OYAniAAnHEY 
APETAeVTA 
T P I M N E I A C 
X A P I N T I E 
AN AEXEI PA 
nPOCAFAGH 
, * y<(>0ONON 
. A J E 


No. 17- Azani. 


No. 18* 


On It column near the riw* 

H BOY AH KA lOAH MOX 
ETEIMHXEN MH NCKM 
AONN El KOrTPATOY 
! EPATEYXANTATOYAl 
OSAEKA K1S KAI ENTOl r 
AomoixnATPiAi riPor 
ENEX0ENTA 


On n pdicataJ. 

M H N O 4^ I 
A o r E P 
MHXYNTPO 

(frnnirrnx 
KAI EYNn 
I KnxYnAi 
PETHXAN 
T I H P n I 


No. 19. — Azmi. 

On ■ 

Tl KAAAIOC 
ECHEPOE 
EPMEITEKNn 
MNHMHCXAP1N 


No* 20*— 


On a colimin in tiie sm the pomI W Chkedht* 

AY .... . TOPIKAICAR. 
AlOK/ . . lANCnAETnA 
MHNOCMHNOrENOYCAr 
AIAAPOKATEC * * . CENY 
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No, 2L— Ghiedi’, 

On the Urklge- 

AFAeHTYXH 

OAHMOIOMYXONABBAEITHN 
E . .. . * M * . *. ENTONHPOnATOPA 
XPOMION 

No* 22M—^Chofek Kiexi (near 

In the ^aU of the 

ArA0H * * * . , 

AYTO . *. 

e£OY .. * 

YIONSEOV . EPOYAYIONON 

TPAIANONZEBATTONAAPIA 

NONAHMAPXIKHZEZOYZIAZ 

HTPAIANOnOAEITHNnOAlZ 

TONEYEPrETHNKAIKTIZTHN 

EniMEAHSENTOX 
AnPOYTOYM ENTOYETOYZ 
MENOYZ 


No. 23. — Ch&rek Kietd, 

Jo the inJl of the MMlqiic. 

ArAGHTYXH 

AYTO KPATOPAK All APA 

mayphaionantoneinon 

ZEBAZTONAPM HN[AKprsf 
nAP0»KONAYTOKPATOPA 
KAIZAPAAOYKIONAVPHAION 
OYHPONZEBAZTONAPME 
N1AKONKMHAIKON 
H n o A r z 

EnnEPOKAEOYZAPKETEI 
M O N APXONTOZrO B KAPTE 
EPMOTENOY 
MnNOZKA><IHAAN©OYTPV 
4*nNOZKrPAMM ATEOZ 

^lOT .. 

EniMEAHOENTOZElK . . 

MA . . ©Y , B . ETOYZZNA 
MHNOZ.I*B tA 
r 




API’ESfTll^ V, 
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24 ,,^—Village tyf SotOQus. No- 23% 

f^ngmcnlt m the will vt the Mof^o«^ 


TIAlOr 

IKOZ ATOPIKAIZAPI -. 

OPEN I AlOYnOXTYMOYTOYnATE 

HTl OZTOnPOriYAONEniTHr 

nz 


No. 26. 

flAM MIAEYTYXOYXAAI 
MAXriANAPIKAlAYTH 
EKTH2:iAIArnP0»K03T0MNH 
MEIONKATE2KYAZENAP 
ETTAlEirTEK . ATEKNHNE 
EPYKHNKAiniAIK . % % % 


No. 27 . 

AMMIArAin % YIBinKPJZnflKAITYXHePES'A 
ZIZnZIMNHMHZXAPlNMETAT % YXAYeESH 
N AIOZAN A N O PYZEl ZAPON ZIA APOYNTON 
ZANITOKAI inZYMBOYAEYZANi 


No, 28. Ahat At^j, No* 29* 


Tiev the Mill. 


Neir the Temple. 


* * * KOZMOYTOYTEEN 

POYHNIAKOPNOYTAKAIAIX 


TtfrAAAP . . 
ZYNKAHT 
AITPHAI * 
HOZZYNK 
KOZ , *, 


No. 30. 

In the wnIJ cf Ih* AertpoU*. 

. Z I EVeiA . niAOZAO , . . * 

YHMOZOZErAnNlANOZKAI . . * . 
AAlATETArMENAKAGAEnirE . * , . 
TOYZnOYAAr 


No. 31. 

Neu Hat 


Al'l^K?rDl!t V. 


A0& 


no . 

O . Ell . . .. 

AOYljlH ........ 

ErrONOlIT . 

AONTOKAlOlO . . . . 
NflNlMHXZHN 
EAYTOlZ 


No. H 3 . 

Nttir ibff Villiige. 

MIAIAKON 

ANTAZ 

No* 33. 

OKOlNONtAAATnN 


No. 34. 


On i TnmtMt&ne. 

nOYAI . C60YP0C 

APT€ .... tOPOYYiOC 


No. 35* 

On « MoDunLcni. 

BAETIC . . * * . POYZEYCETOYTOYC TOYC 
TOnOYCeHCEIEICTOTUNKYPrnNAYTOKPA 
TOPJINT . I ON AH N A PI A RENTA KOI! A 

No. 3^. 

Oti n pcctntcl* 

EYNIAIA. .... . AYTn 
iENHCYN .... .ANT 
NNOM . TOC 


No* 37- 


In n rtclil belcw ttic^ Town. 
[Tlie first lines sit qmtB gone.J 


. , . . . NANTWX 
, . . * . NOZY * . . . E'^'E 
. * KAIAElOKAEn . * © . APXHNT 

- . * . .ZIAAMEN . NOV ' ' ’ 


. AYTOYZKAinPOZAOrMATA 

rPA^frnzozo . . AHzrAVknNozAorMA-mT 
inMENANAPOZAPTEMIAUPOYAOrMATA 
rPA<l>n EPMOrENHZAHMOZrOZET 
KATA TAZ 'fH^OYC KAI KATETSA 
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No* 


Iq the Will of ibe Mau)iv> 

H BOYAH KAIO 
AHMOSETEI M H 
ZAN KAfllTHNA 
znK PATOYZ 
nPEZBEYZANTA 
EniTOYZKYPlOYX 
AYTOKPATOPAZ 
ZYN KAITHYXlZnKPA 
TEIZnOYAAtnZKAl 

n I xxnz 


X*. 39. 


No. 40.— 


On i ilah before the do« of the Mo*iiue. In the Toridah Buri^-sround. 


H BOYAHKAIOAH MOZ 
ZEBAZT .... ETI 
MHZANKA AN 

APKOYOYI 

AMlANfYN An 

AOZONAA 

A1 ZAPAKTOI ZKAIE 
n iPYTOtZAH APATHIH 
TnZ KAI n OAYTEAnz 

A N AZTPEK) M EN H N <^1 
AOTEIM oznporrHN 
E T O Y 
T A Z A 
N O Y Z 
n N E Y 
KENTHN 
IHZAME 
AZEnZ 
ITOYMH 
AlOrENOYZ 
TOYKHKOYKAIAPIZTOY 
KPATOYZTOYATTAAOY 
KAlAlONYZlOYTOYZH 
NOAOTOY 


BAAY NAEW N 
MOKEAON WN 
HBOyAH KAIO 
AHMOZTON 
A TN OTATO N 
rACI NIOV Al A 
nonton KPATl C 
TONYONFAEIN 
nPOTEiMoy 
KOYAAPATOY 
YHATIKOYTON 
ENnAClNEYEPrE 
THNKAIKTICTHN 
THCnOAEWC 
EHIMEAHCAME 
NOYAYI TAYKH 
NOCBTOYNI nOY 




APl^EXDl.t V- 



d 

fe:; 


> 

O 

% 

o 

z 

z 

u 

< 


& 

> 

f 


Q 

a:; 


UJ 

ZZ 

.22 
"3 OW 
§ CD^ 

# eS 


P fc 
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No. 46. 

Wall of Citadel. 

. AIK . . ENfYNAIK . AEKAAYAI . . . 
NOrENOYTTOYIEPEnZKAIZTPA . . . 
KAIZTE^ANH40POYAIATETHNT . . . 
NOYZAZIANKAimNieriNYNET 
I lATOENTHBin^YZINMENEAY 
. niZTINAEnPOrONHN 
. . INTEIMENAnOKAGETTHZENOI 
♦ . . ZAYTHZTI . KAAYAIOZMEIN 
AP . lEPEYTTHZAZIAZNAOY 


No. 47 . 

Wan of Citadel. 

E C M I A E I A 
ACETOYKAI 
C nONI O Y 
N I ACnA^AA 
M I Kl A Cn PE 
PATPOCTIT 
ACTOYAEnC 
C . Yei+I . ICTO 
PTETHNKAIE 
NTOCKOIN 
I PMOYTOY 
CEBACTHN 


No. 48. 

Moaque of BooriKMibat. 

YMNneEON 
MEAHTAnOTAMON 
TONCHTHPAMOY 
n ANTOCAEAOl MOY 
KAIKAKOY 
. nEHAYMENON 


No. 49. 


Over the Cttewaj- at Trebizond. 

€ N O N M AT ITOYA6C HOTOYH M U) NIH COY 
XPICTOYTOYGEOYHMtONAYTOKPATOP 
KAI CAP4»A lOYCTI NIANOCAAA M A NIKO. 
rC)GIKOC4>PANriKC>CrEPMANIKOCAM . 
Tl KOCAAANIKOCOYAN A AA IKOC A<l> PIKOC 
€YC€BHC€YTYXHC€NAOtOCNIKHTHC 
TPOn€OYXOCA€IC€BACTOCAYrOYCTOC 
AN€N€U)C€N4>IAOTIMIATAAHMOCI A 
KTICMATATHCnOAEtOCCnOYAHKAI 
€ n IM € AI AO Y P A NIO YTOYGEO^I A ECTOY 
EniCKOnOYINAsrCTOYCYnT 


No. 50. .4/ Gherzeh. No. 51. 

AIMIAIANOX . 

©♦lAAlOYKOY AIBOYTIO. 
PinNOZKAI MA . IMO. 


No. 52.— Sinope. 


On a circular pedettal. 

DIVO . ANTO 
NINO . DIVI 
ANTONINI.PII.F 
C . I . F* 


o 


E 


VOL. II. 


* Cdobia Julia Felix- 




No. 

On an irelkiln^ iii tho vfaJ]^ 

9AUMATICI . F . OlVI • PH • NER . DIVI . HADHIANI . PRONEQ 
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. APPENDIX V* 


'J1 


£ 


> 

X 

X 




>- 

o 

z 

< 

o 


> 

X 


IgoP 

I 5h3<gSH 
B o£l!^<-u^x 

s ?fctco®2 


1£) Bf. 

<3 & 

:zi t 


H 

Z 

a. 


I 

3 ^ 

i “ 


^ z 

g ^ 


S 

< 

< 

(/> 


8 

I 

Z 

X 



■a 
^ E3 


Z 

o 

CL 


h 


TIKAAY^IO Al€NAKHPAaOIC 

A€P K€ O M 01 <1> IAOC to A€ 

NOHMONAXeKTONAXAAKOY 

H(|>AlCTOYCO<HHCCtOMA 


a.pfsmi>ix w 
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No. 59. 


On t ML Nfiii Kieui^ 

M . I_\ATEPlOXMAHIMOXIATPOZEeHKA 

THI_PON EAYTilKAlZGHTHrYNAlKlMOYKAI PETE 


No. GO. 


No, GJ* 


On M. Dwir Slep, 

AHMEAHN 

APirrnNAiTor 

♦Aonni 


On M SiTHtihagiH. 

EYN ... I ..., EN 0 A 
AEKEIMAIETUN 
Ke 


No. 62. 


On A Skreophigva in tlu biwn. 

zaioyeiniozoiiaieposhnhzamhn 

THNnYEAONEMAYTWKAfOYAElIETEPOZANOI^EI 
METATOEMEKATAT£eNHNAIEnEITOlAW£E(TH 
AAMnPOTATHKOAWNEIAit A4> 


No, 63. 

On m. cntunm in tllC Cmiit nf a. Masque^ 

. NVMSEVERVM 

vmconsvlah 

DD 


No, 64. Virir KevprL No, 65. 

In the Wklls of the Bcutucu 


TONAFAeON 
TIAWNETAP 
. . YTHCOY 
TATHPANTW 
NIN .CAWPA 
€TIA 


No. 66, 

MNHMHZXAP 


z E M N n Z 
KAIZHXAN 
TAKOZ M[ 
nz E T H M 
KYPIAAAH 
ZYM 8 IOZ 
AYTOYTE 
KNnZAZA 
METAYTOY 
MNHMHZXA 
PIN , N xn 
PS BET £1 
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APPKNJJl^ V. 


Xo. fij* 


No, es 


Ip Ulc will uf aImjiuc, 


Un the bridge Mlf Niksar, 


MAPTYPtONOPGoY M . ANTONIOS . PH r€ IN OS 
B 1 O VnZYN E2H enOlHSEN 

SENXEMNHZZYN 10YAI AS FEM € AAHSTHS 
EKAMENTEZYN E ©€IAS TONTAOfON 

TEKNHZE. . KAINYN 
OTEAEDCARITAZTE 
AABEINKAMATUN 
T E K A I T E K N n N No. fi9. 


AtHEMENKAMA 
TOIZIMONONKAI 
NHHIATEKNA 
HZOYnOTEAHZOM 
ETHKEI NHZKAA . 
EPrnNH , AAAN 
EN<frOMENOIZI 
TE . . Z<>1 AOTHT-^ 
MIFEIHN . 


Dn a coluimi near Tcml. 

C€ 

TiAn 
TIC 
N , 


No, Ztilth. No. 71' 


Will of the town. 

AYP . TENTIAIA 
THCEMNOTA 
THCYMBiJn . , 
AlOCMONTA 
N OCO A N H P 
ANTirOAA^frN 
KAlM€TAAC 
TOE AY T N N 
XAPIN 


In the Aglil'a liarcm. 

lOYNlOCrEM . , 
AOCANEC . '. . 
CTHN 


NO' ’J 2 * — Amatia. 

On three ince«t of irchLtnvea buiLl iota a doorway. 

, HCMHTPOnOAE* , . 
h. MATIKWAHMAPXIKHCEE 
r. EOIAPPIOYANTW . . . 


APPENDIX V. 


No. 73. 

Scalptum! on tbe rocks. 


€PMOr€NHCAO _ 

nAPANr€AA6IMI... 
NI€HON. .NAITON.. 
4>ONANOIEAI€IMH€ • 
MOIHrYNAIKIMOYH 
T€KNOICHT€KNU)N 
T€KNOIC 


No. 74 . 


In rough clunKtm on the rodu. 


CHMATAT . N0PAYCe€NTAnAAAir€N€tONHPurw 
€NMAKPOICIXPONOICAOYKIOCHPMOCATO 
TOIFAPOC . . . €IMAT€TA^OYCN€KYU)NnAPOA€IT 
AOYKIONOY . . HMWCT€l€TAM€IBOM€NOI . 


No. 75 


In tbe Cutic, |>eriupa belonging to No. 72. 


. €riCTDAHMAPXIKHC€£0 


Near a fonnuin. 


te€OCHBOYCIHBlO 
A€nOAAAA€HMATA . 

No. 77 . 


In the wall ot the Moeqne at Tchaano. 



OPHA . ATA 


KITEHAT 

NHnEOA 

U)PA 


1 
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A1*1»BNUIX 


No* 78. 

Ne»r Teldjreh. 

nAYAEINHTAIA 
N O Y2 H C AC 
ANETHKf MH 
ZEY0APCHI 
BTHEAYTOY 
TYNAIKIMNH 
M H C X A P I N 
ETPW4 


No. 79. 

In the of Tcki^di. 

M€AAtTOCK€ 

♦€NOM€NHT 

UrAYKYTATWYI 

UJAAEZANAPtjOM 

NHMHCXAPIN 

K€OAA€A4>OC<t»€ 

NinnocKeHTY 

YHAOPTOYKYPI 

AHTOYAAEZAN 

APOYMNHMHC 

XAPrN 


No. 80, 

Tckdmmi in the Aghft'a Koiuh. 

THMAKAPICTHNEN 
♦El MENOICKEICOTHTAN 
APETHCKEOl^POCY 
NHKEKOXIHMENHAinOY 
EATON BlONENeAKITE 
OAAAOYCAM ETATECAP 
UJNTEKNIONXPHCTOCTEH 
Al AZYN B1WZH C A C ETEC r N 
AE C EMNUJCKEAME 
M N (0 
C M N 
HMHC 
XA 
PIN 


No. 51. 

[a tho Cutle mtUi. 


No. 53. 


KAAAIC 
TOCOIKO 
NOMOC 
AEON 
AACEEAE 
KTtOYItjJ 
MNHMHC 
XAPIN 
. . . CTINAE 
. . . XWMA 
. . . AYCTPAC 


. EClCKOCTA. TH 
NOYAIAKONOY 


No. 55. 

0^ 

AEONTIOY 

riPECBYTEPOY 

KAIHEOYMENOY 


H 
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No. 84. 

No. 85. 


in the Cattle waUa. 

teccic 

CHPATHO 

MAtIMI 

noY 

NOY 


No. 

. 86. 

No. 87. 

eccic 


€OAA€K 

r€AACIOYnP€ 

ATOKIT 

CBYT6POYTP6 . I€TP 

ACOYCA 

€HtOYIU)CnOYAWCU)A€ 

A€r€PC€IC 

No. 

. 88. 

No. 89. 

A4>OYM€ 

Near Tekiyefa HaUp. 

PIAIANFY 

lOYAIANOC 

NAIKAIK. 

lOYAItOHATPIM 

Z A€OnAT 

. MHCXAPIN 

IPANTHN 


2 APHCHHM 


2 KAICYNBI 

• 

> U) C ACA 1 


€TH AZ€ 


CCBIACMN 


HMHCXAP 


No. 90. 

No. 91. 

In the Barul-fround nt Nefn Klnii. 

NSA 

TAKITE 

A K 

1 T.H 

YAH 

AOY 

AOC 

CEAE 

TOY 

ecu 


• • • 1 
Nin 

NH 


No. 

92. 

No. 93. 

Nefex Kieui, in rery Urge charactm. 

In Ike chimney ct a cottage at 
Nefez Kieni. 

MANT 

KYM€ 
CIC€Y 
♦ HMIAC 
AOYAHC 

No. 91. 

XYAMCN 

Near AUjab. 

nTOYMH 

eccic. 

. N€IN 

FNOMEA 

TAKM€NAOY. . 

CAANAPA 

TOYecOY 

IC4»eO 

M . M . 

CTIKH 

PAN 
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APPENDIX V, 


KaJayUc, 

Frai^enU la tbc Acn>po)u> 

No. 95. No. 96. No. 9?. 

AN.YAI YHA AflCC 

1C I A I 


No. 98. 

In the Anneninn Burial.groand. 

€T€IPnM . . AU) 

AIKATOMAPO 

CAMNHMHC 

XAPINAN€CTH 

C€N€AYTU) 

T€K. . I . KTAOY 
. .ANTHFYNA 
IKI6AYTOY 
NO . 


No. 99. 

On a broken colamn. . 

IM PCA ESA R I 
ONIFTRAIANIPARTHI 
CIFDIVINERVAENEPOTI 
TRAIANOHADRIANO 
AVGPONTMAXTPOTVI 
COSIIIPIPAIARCIVM 
MACEIX)NMLEGAVO 
PP PR Ml 
XXXV 


No. 100. Algah Task. No. 101. 


AIIM APKE 

AOCTHN M HTEPA 
EAYTOYAMYNTIANHN 


AYPHAIOCHAIoC 
AOMNOY 
KaMHCKAHC 
CAMHNUN 
NCnKOPOC 
TOYAIOCBOYC 
coYPi . rroY 
ZnNEAYTft 



No. 102.^— 


[Ta fBiCie page l-tG. 


E A I n E N E n 

EEEnZEAHKA . . . 

TOnAHZlOlSlAYTniXAAKIAlKON . , . . . 
nNOXENnAAATimZVNXTOAlZ. . . , , 
OYnANOXiEPOlMXTOANnPOXtn . . . . 

OXArOPEYONlENnKI^AAMlNiaiHN . 

OIMOMATOSEKTJNOYOKTA . , . 

.* . .. nporrni 


[Tie rtst concaiietL] 


N ' E n I . n 

rA^frHSONOMATOXrnNEMnN * IHN , 
KAIE^MMAYTOXTETEAEI^i .... * 

THNEMflNKAMPONOMnN .. 

HKONTANAOYXENTHNO . 

Tir , NKAHTOYEH EXKEY . , . > 


[The i«l MBCMlctt,] 


H 


OullUk tbe TemjAe q( A^guitiu» 

^ £ 


N K E K 


(Tlei rttt i* cqa«»l«i bcldxid i 


HNAXOMOPA 
THIHMETEPAI 
rAAATlAXKAllX 
KAeaxnKE 
XTOMATOX 
AAnHXAnO 
TOYM EXPITYP 
K A O Y A E M I 
i T O A O Y 
NOYHXnPOX 
AEYXENOYOY 
AlilNTtEnPO 

bpoikaixa . . 

rEKMANHN 
AHMOYPn 
N O I X AIXI 
APABIA 

no 

A £ EIKAI 
KAinPO 


I 

I 


X A A K A I X X 

AlrYOTONAHMOY . ilMAlHNHTEMONIAlElPOXEeHKA 
AP M ENIA NTH N M E J ZO NAANAIPES ENTOXTOV B A Xi A E 
nXAYNAMENOXEnAPXrrANnOlHXArMAAAONEBOY 
AHeHNKATATAnATMAHHnNEeHBAXIAEIANTJrPA 
N HIAPT , . * AXAOYYJniYinNillAETirPANOYBAXI 
AEnXA . . . AIATIBERIOY . * . EPXl - * * NOXOXTOTEMOY 
nPOrONOXMNKA»TOAYTOi-JNOXA<MXTAMENONKAI 
ANAHOAEMOYN AAMAXeEN YnOrAlOYTOYYlOY 
MOYBAXIAEIAPlOBAPZANElBAXIAEnXMHAnNAPTA 
BAZOYYininAPEAJlKAKAIMETATONEKEINDY0ANA 
TONTniYiaiAYTOYAPTAOYAZAHOYANAIPEeENTOX 
TtrPANHNOXHNEKrENOYXAPMENlOYSAXlAIKOYEIX 
THNBAXlAEIANEnEM^A EH APXEIAXAR AXAXOXAI 
nEPANTOYEIONtOYKOAnOYAIATElNOYXinPOXANA 
TOAAXKAIKYPHNHNEKMEIXZONOXMEPOYXVnOBAXI 
AEnNKATEXXHMENAXKAlEMnPOXBENXIKEMANKAIXAP 
Anin POKATE1AHMEN AXnOAEMniAOYAl Kill A N E A A BO N 

AnOtKIAXENAtBYHlXIKEAlAIMAKEAONIAlENEKATE 
PATElXnANIAIAKAIAlAXIAlXYPIArAAATIAlTHinE 
PtNAPBnNAniXlAlAlXTPATlUTinNKATHrArONlTA 
AlAAEEIKOXIOKTnAnOlKIAXEXEJynEMOYKATAXeEl 
XAXAIEMOYHEPIONTOXTIAHOY * * AIETYNXANON 

XHMEAXXTPATinTtKAX .. OAAAHNHrEMO 

NnNAnOBEBAMMEN .,,,.XnOAEMOYX 












f 









> 


1 


T H A A I I A 

AHEAABON EE I Z H A N I AX K A I f A AATIAZKAI H APA 
AAAMATnNnAPGOYZTPIftNZTPATEYMATnNPnMAI 
nNZKYAAKAIZHMEAZAnOAOYNAIEMOIIKETAZTEOI 
AlANAHMOYPnMAinN AEinZAIHNAFKAZATAYTAZ 
AETAZZHMEIAZENTIilAPEnZTOYAMYNTOPOZNAOYA 
AYTniAnEOEMHN 

nANNHNinN EGNHOIZnPOEMOYHrEMONOZZTPATEY 
MAPUMAinNOYKHrnZENHZZHeENTAYnOTIBEPlOY 
NEPXlNOZOZTOTEMOYHNnPOrONOZKAinPEZBEYTHZ 
HrEMONIAIAHMOYPXlMAinNYnETAEATATEIAAYPI 
KOYOPIAMEXPIIZTPOYnOTAMOYnPOHrArONOYEnEI 
TAAEAAKHNAIABAZAnOAAHAYNAMIZEMOlZ . . . ZOIH 
NOIZKATKOnHKAlYZTEPONMETAXeENTOEMONZTPA 
TEYMAnEPANIZTPOYTAAAKnNEGNHnPOZTArMATA 
AHMOYPnMAinNYnOMENEINHNArKAZEN 

nPOZEMEEEINAIAZBAZIAEaNnPEZBEIAinOAAAKIZAnE 
ZATAHZANOYAEnOTEnPOTOYTOYXPONOYO^GEIZAinAPA 
PnMAinNHrEMONITHNHMETEPAN^IAlANHEinZAN 
AIAH PEZBEHNBAZTAPNAIKAIZKYGAIKAIZAPiMA 
TnNOIEniTAAEONTEZTOYTANAIAOZnOTAMOYKAI 
OinEPANAEBAZIAEIZKAIAABANnNAEKAlIBHPANKAI 
MHAHNBAZIAEEZ 

nPOZEMEIKETAIKATE^YrONBAZIAEIZnAPGHN MEN 
TEI PI AATHZKAIM ETEH EITA^PAATHZBAZI AEIIZ 


I • 


No. 102.— Coniinueil. 


I 


♦PA . EAPTA . HZAA . . . 

XHN . NHNAOMI . . O . AAAYNOZ. . 

KAIT . BPON . . AIAHNMAPKO. . . 

. . ZEMEPAZ . . ElZ. . 

nAPGHN^PA . YIO .... OYZ .... II . . 

NOYZTEnANTAZEnEMY/ . EIZITAmIANO . . AEMHI 
. KHGEIZAAAATHNHM . . EPAN^IAlANAEIXINEHITE 
KNnNENEXYPOIZnAEIZTAT.EAAAAEGNHREIPANE . . 
BENAHMOYPUMAinNniZTEftZEnEMOYHrEMON . Z 
OIZTOnPINOYAEMIAHNnPOZAHMONPUMAinNnPEZ 
BEinNKAI4>IAIAZKOINIlNIA 

nAPEMOYEGNHnAPGIlNKAIMHAnNAIAnPEZBEnN . . . N 
nAPAYTOIZnPnrnNBAZIAEIZAITHZAMENOlEAABC . 
nAPGOlOYONONHNBAZIAEnZ^PATOYYIONBAZIA . . 
nPnAOYYinNONMHAOIAPIOBAPZANHNB . . . EH . 
APTABAZOYYIONBAZIAEHZAPIOBAPZAN .... NON 
ENYHATEIAIEKTHIKAIE. AUMHIM . . .MOYZEN^Y 

MOYZZBEZ . OYZ . . TATAZEYXAZTHNE 

MnNHOAEMUNENK . . . HZrENOMENOZnANTHNTnN 
nPArMATONEKTHZEMHZ . . OYZIAZEIZTHNTHZZYN 
KAHTOYKAITOYAHMOYTnNPnMAinNMETHNErKA 
KYPIHAN ... HZAITIAZAOrMATIZYNKAHTOYZEBAZTOZ 

nPO . NKAIAA^NAIZAHMOZIAITAnPOnY 

. OTEAPYINOZZTE^ANOZOAIAOMENoZ 


EnirnTHPiAxnNnoAEiTnNYnEP^ .. .oTovnYAn 
NOXTH lEM H EOI Kl AXAN ETE 0 H Ol. .ONTEXPY 
XOYNENTniBO . . EYTHPIXilANATE . . . NYHOTETHI 
XYNKAHTOYKAITOYAHMOYTflNPn. • "N AIATHX 
EnirPA 4 >HrAPETHNKAIEnEIKEIANKAI . . .KAIOXYNHN 
KAI EYXEBEIANEMXIIMAPTYPEI . . AilUNT^ANTHN 
AlHNE.KAIEiOYIlAXAEOYAENTinAEIONEXXON 

TJ!lS!"EK,"SXvn'ATE,ANArO~TOr»OVHT«VN 

KAHTOZKAITOI n n IKON T A r M A OT EZ Y N n A Z A H M OZIH N 

PHM AI ON n POZH ro PEYZEM E H ATEPAH ATPI u 

EniTOYHPOnYAOYTHZOIKIAZMOYKAI ENTOIBOYAEY^ 
PiniKAIENTHIArOPAITHIZEBAZTHlYnOTHIAPMATI . MO. 
A^MATTDTN^HT EH IPPAOH N Al EYH^^ 

TO OTEErPA^ONTAYTAHfONETOZEBAOMH KOZTON 

lY^NxSlMAinXIIHPieMHMENOYXPHMATOXEir^^^^ 
PIONHEIZTONAHMONXnNP ... NHEIZTOYXAnOAE 

AYMENOYZZTPATinXAZEaM Y PI AAEZN^nAAflN 

EPrAKAINAErENEXOYHAXOYNAO . MENAPEnZAIOZ 
BPONXHZIOYKAIXPOHAIO'I'EPOY . . 'ANOZAnOAMl 
NOZeEOYlOYAlOYKYPEINOYA . . . NAZHPAZBAZIAl 
AOZAIOZEAEYeEPlOYH Pn .... AXPIANNE 
OXHXOZMHXPOZGEftN . , . . . . ZYNXALKI 


1 


¥ 




AIKHIArOPAIZEBAZTHIGEATPONMAPKEAA . 

AIKHlOYAIAAAZOZKAIZAPnNZTOAIENHAAA . 

ZTOAENinnOAPOMIll^AAMINiniEnEZKH . 

niTHAIONNAOIOrAIlH KONTAAYOGE . . NflO . . 
nHIOYOAOZ^AAMINIAArnrOlYAATHN . . . ANA . . 
EIZGEAZKAIMONOMAXOYZKAIAGAHTA .... NAYMA 
XIANKAIGHPOMAXIANAnPEAll . . AHOIKIAIZHOAEZIN 
ENITAAIAinOAEZINENEnAPXEI . . ZZEIZMHIKAIEN HY 
«PIZMOIZnEnONHKYIAIZHKATANAPA4>IAOIZK . . ZYN 
KAHTI KOIZnNTAZTEI M HZEIZ n P O Z E E E n A H pn Z E N A 
REIPONnAHGOZ 































AHHKNOIX V. 


•iir 


\o. 103.— Angora, 

Ob the froiU ci oae of tlie anue of the Temple of Augustin *. 

1. Blank. 

2. ATHNO 

.... AlAMENON 
©EnizEBArrni 
KAieEAlPAMHI 

3. Illefriblc. 

4. AZEAHKEN . KAIMO . . 

MAXn . 

KAIK .... lONEAnK .. 

TAYPHN KAIGH PUN 

. . Y4>03:AHM0e0NIAN .... 
EAnKENGEAZKAI 

5. KYNMnONEAHKEN .... 

EniMETEA. . . 

. . AAlMENHZBAZIAEnZAM . . 
TOYYIOZAHMOGON . . 
AIZEAIIKENGEAZAIZ 
EAnKEN . . . HAAZM . NIKO 

6. KAIAPMATONKAIKEA . . ESINE 
AUKE . OMOnZAETAXPO . . . . 

XAAKAI . KYNHrON . 

nOAA . . TOnOYZYN . . . TOnONTO 
ZEBAZTHONEZTHKAHnAN . . AY 
PIZZEINETA .... KAIOlinnOAPOMOZ 

AABIOPlEAHEnOPEirOZAHMOGO . . . 

7. NIANEAHKENANAPIANTAZA. . . 

©HKEKAIZAPOZ KAHOYAIAZ 

ZEBAZTHZ 

. . YNTAZAIZATOAIAZTOYAHMOGONI . . 
AIZEAHKEEKATONBONEGYZENGE . . 
EAHKEN ZEITOMETPIANEAn. . . . 
ANAHENTEMOAIGYZ 
lAZAOfNHTOY 

. .OPIEATEHOPEirOZ TONE . . T 

8. AHMOGONIANEAHKEN 
Eni4>PONTnNOZ 

. .TPOAnPOZMENEMAXOY4>YZEIA 
. . P. MO AHMOGONIANEAHKE 


* Tbe nomben at the tide refer to the couim* of sionet, begnming from the 
top. The character* dimiinsh as they deweod. 
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No. 103^— 

. ,eHKENMHNArrEZZAPAZ 
_ZANOXAPTtKNOYAHMOeONIANEA 


. ZEAEYKOYAHMOeONlANEAfl 

. *. KENMHNAZTEZZAPAZ 

.. _ , BAZrAEnZAMYNTOYYIOS 

.. AXIKEN ZIPIZ 

E0NH . ...AEENArKYPHEN 


^SEAZKAinOMnHN 


TON * . 


A . nZAETAYPOMAXIAN 

_ KYe . .. AIKAIMONOMAXn 

., AJOAOYTOYENIAY 

TOY OHPOMAXIANE 

.HK * 


PA 


ANOI 


,. . AIOZAHMOeOlNIANEAnK E 


. ZZtNOYlSlTIMONOMAXflN .. 

KE . . KAlENnEZZiNOYNTt . HA,. . 
TAAYnEeNHOAQTO ENI AYTfl AfA 
ENnEZZPNOYNTIANEeHKEN 
. EAEYKOX<l>PAOAAMOYAHMOeOlNIAS 
AlZEAnKENAYZinOAEZrNHAP+E 
TAAYnEeNHAIOAOYTOYENIAYTOY 
AZEAHKE 

IL , . YAlOZnONTlKOZAHMOeOlNlANEAn . , 
KATON ZEM . . AlONEeHKEN 

THEN 

. . ZTONAnZ 

KENEAAPONEei . AOYTOYENI 



. HNEBYZENE . . . TONI^ilkJ/. 

. EONZIN . . ... 


! . E0YZENEA ,. , ONEONKENOA 



M 


EN . , . Tni 


13. Blanks 

14. 


AA 

KAT 


TA A...- 

YA-- 

Niizn. ..z 
BnMO 
lEPA 


EAA . . OE.Z .Z . 
NTAOK . El .... r 
ANEeHKEN^ 
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No. 103.— CoHiinued. 

. YAAIMENHZMHNAIAHMOeOINIAN 
AYZINEGNEZINE iA ... BHNEGYZE .. 

NOMAXnN .... II . TA 

. AlON . 

15. OAHTIINIAY . 

OZAKYAAA 
AYZINEON 
AAION O 
AlOAOA 

... HKEN . 

... OYIOIZETI . 


No. 104. Angora. No. 105. 

In tbe outer wall of the CiudeL 


BA BOYAAIAAN ETTH 
ZEN EKTn N EA Y 
THZEYNOIAZE 
N EKENANArO 
peygentaene 

KAH ZIAYn OTE 
BOYAHZKAI AH 
MOYt|>YAAPX... 
NEIKH4>OPOY 
. AEHANAPO. 


No. 106. 

Oo a ctppus in the outer wall of the 
ChadeL 

ZIAOYANOZ 
HAIOYMON 
TANHYin 
Z E M N n K 
♦ lAOHATO 
PITAHMftN 
ANEZTHZEN 


.AN 

.PEZBEYTHN 
. OPOZTPAIANOZ 
.OZHATPIAOZ 
.TOKPATOPOZ 
.TI2 N E I N O Y 
. NAAEriliNOZA 
.KONAMHAN 
. P XO NTA TY 
.OYEYTYXOYZ 


No. 107 . 

In fiont of Motqoe in tbe Cattle. 

AnOAAWNIOCEYTY 
XOYKAAYAIAIOY 
AITTHCYMBI WA 
TAGHTONBWMON 
KAITHNOCTOGHN 
KHNMNHMHCXA 
PI N AN€CTH 
C€N* 


Tourodbrt, voL ii. p. 344. 


2 F 2 
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No. I OS. 

In iIk ftalla of llw Btdiil'fmnud vt the Mowjiie, 

TA^ONTON 

eNeAHAHCI 

ONBflMON0A 

MAETEYHEKH 

ArHiKAAYAIAH 

KAI AEXAHAeH 

NIWNirAY KYTATW 
KAI^MATATHArNn 
^ENOMENilXYM 
. I n M N H M H Z 
X A P » N * 


No. 109. 

In ilHE will of the Binjius-graonil. 

, . . A NTIOXUJ TEN 
! itAlAATElNlAMAKPEINI 
. eEPAKAlMAPKOJlOYAHU 
OKNHIAN WOENeEPlAEI 
KAllOYAlAANTUJNEINH 
rYNAlKlKAlTlATtJPl U)A 
. , EINOYnENeEPEIKAl MA 
(jJ lOYAl LJANTlOXWrlE 
’ ENGEPlAEtKAlMAPKWlO 
MAKPEINWYttji3KA»EAY 
. EIACXAPIN 


No. 110. 


No. Ul. 


Ne*r the uMiili gilc of the iuHrf 


ArASHl TYXHl 
. , nTAN AlOAHPOY 
,0 M HXANTA K'frY 
.XANTAM EFAAOH 

.ZKlZOTElMflXTEIM 
. NTAENEKAHXIAIXY 
. YAH ZKAHM CYAN AP 
.IKAAAAIXTEIMAIZC 


AHXAN 
KAl AXT YNO 
MHXANTAKA1 
lEPAZAMENON 
AIZBEAXAHMH 
TPOXTIMHOE . 
TAEN EKAHZ. 
AIXnOAAAK . . 


* t^QCDche [l». p. Kin. MudL p. ifl- Taitracferi tEng;. Trutk) toI. n. 
p. 54>l. 
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No. WO.— Continued. No. III.^Continued. 


. .HOr^OHKAAYAIAA 

. .AIATEIM - ENEKEN 

.. NOIATT - ZEAYTI . 

.. NErTHlENTONANA 
. .NTAEKTHNIAIIINE 

. . EAOYM ENOYK - 

. . MOYTOYTOnOYAO 
. .GENTOrirnOBOYAH . 


♦ YAHENATII 
lEPABOYAAlA 
TONEAYTHl 
EYEPrETHN* 


No. 112. 

nnOMHONIONZE 

KOYNAIANONnPET 

BEYTHNZEBANT 

CTPATHrON 

AlAMAKEAflN 


No. 114. 

M«rble block new the inarr Castle. 

CniAYPHA . Al 
CIOYAPFAEIN 
AAMnPOTOTO 
MENOYKCYNH 
GHCANTOZ 


No. 113. 

Copied with a telescope. 

Tl . KA . TENTIAIA . . . . 

Tl . KA . CAKEPAO . 

MONAnorON . 

ACKAHniAAOY . 

TPAPXUNAN . 

AOAOrONK 

APETHKEKO 

NONEYAAM 

PnAPENOM 

ETtON . KZ 

ZANAPO 

TOY^IAOI 

ENEKENK . 

AYTOYEY . 

ANAPIAN . 


No. 115. 

Near the south gate of the inner Castle. 

IICfilAVOCVAlSTORIAEAlM 

PLEBEIPRAETORIPROCOSPONTI 

LIBITHYNIAEPRAEFECTOERVM 

DANDIIICIHCVIFERRAIAE 

iecavgvstorvmprprpro 

VINCIAIAIIIFFMPROVINC 

CILICIAERAROEISANCTISSIMI 


Toumefort. \ol. ii. p. 3^15. Kin. Macd. p. M'l. 
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No. 116. 


No. 117 . 


'SetT the loutb gate. 

n . 

TEXAAKAZnV 
AAZKAITONK 
ZMONHANTA 
I C 


On a pedeatal near the loath gate of 
CitadeL 

KAAYAIOIX 

ZTATEIAin 

KAHIOTAPI 


No. 118 . 

Ontaide the Castle wall. 

ArA0HITYXHI 
. . AIAIONMAKEAON 
NAAPAIECAEAE0OHN 
TOYKOINOYTON PAAA 
TXINTAAA . APXHNCEBACTO 
n . . ENICO<l>ANTHNAIA 
TOYTnN0EnN CEBAC 
THNAPEANTAANnC 
COCmnCTAMIANAN 
AEAEIMENONAN . XIN 
ONON OYAHECEBAC 
TON EA YTn N E Y E Pr ET H N 
KATAANAPO . EYZI . BOY 
. . CKAIAHMOY0YN 
. . OYNOCANM 
HnOYEn 


No. 119. 

In the lower town. 

♦AAOYinZABEI 
NnrENEIN El KO 
MHAEIHOYfATHP 
THNZTHAAHN 
MNHMHIXAPIN 
OXANAEZKYAHT . 
MNHMAAHZEIEI . 
T0N^I1K0NXB4> . 


No. 120. 

Outside the wall of inner Castle. 

APAOHTYXH 
EniTOYAAM nPrYHA 
Tl KOYMINI KP^An PEN 
TIOYTOXPHCIM . TA 
TONEPrONTHnOAl 
TErONEN 



Al'l’CNiii?: V* 
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Xp, 121, 


Xo. 121, B. 


Two fninienU of colamni iUMrtcd in ihr outer wsJl^ ^rncii of ibc litin Li 
Duried in the wilT, but may be portly retto™! feoin. eacli olher+ 


. NlOYrrONJOYII 
,. . XIEPEAKTIZTHNHZ 
.., OAEnrnop<frYPAiK 
., . niAIABlOYTETEI 
. .,4HAOnATP(NnA 
. *. NErKONTA<>lAOTH 
... EKEAlANOMAISriAOY 
.. . ATHNnATPlAAEPrO 
,. AAEZTATOrZKO 
. . . AKMONONTUN 
. ,, AlOAHZEAAiO 

. m m ^ 

. _ _ HZKATA , -. 


_ABIOYTETJMH 

_ATPlMlAXAr^ 

A4>1AOTrMH 
_ , , ANOMAlSnAOY 
_, . ATPlAAEPrOir 
. ZTATOISKOXMH 
_ . , ONTHNnPOAY 
.. . * AAiOBETHZAN 
, . . . ERJMEAHeEN 
_ . . ATAZKEYHH 
_ _ lOY-frYAHAI 
_OYEXrMHZEN 


Xp. 122. 

Id o cellar ta ibe will of the Inner Cutl^ 

tizeoyhpon ka 

TATAFENTAEr . TOYZAHMAPXrKOYZVnO 
. OYAAPIANOYnPEZB EYZANTAENAXIA 
EH IZTOA H ZK A I KllAl K I A AHN 
TOYA API ANOYNTE MONA AETIilNOZ 
TETAPTHZZKYeiKHZKAIAlOIKHZAN 
TATAENZYPIAnPArMATAHNiKAnOY 
BAlKtOZMAPKEAAOZAlATHNKEl NH . 
ZINTINlOYAAIKHNMETABEBHKEIAn . 
ZYPIAZANeYnATONAXAIAZnPOZriE 
TEPABAOYZn EM4>eENTA£ 1ZBE10Y 
NIANAlOPenXHNKAlAOnZTHNYnO 
©EOYAAPIANOYAPXONAlPAPtOYXO - 
KPONOYYnAXONnONXI4HKAEEnm£ 
AHXHNEPriiNAHMOZrnNTllNEN Pn 
MHHrEMONAnPEZBEYTHNAYXOKPA 
XOPOZKAIZAPOZXIXOYAIAIOYAAPIAN . 
ANXHNE! N O YZE B AZXOY EYZ EBOYZrEP 
MANlAZTHZKAXnANeYOAXONAZIAZ 
TANTAAOZXANTAAOYKAIZnKOZYlO . 
AYXOYZAOYAXPErZ>^XONEAVXnNEY 
EPFEXHNKAItlAON 

* iDlubitaali of Stbltn or Snaira, a tows «f Lycaania; Ibi* tOoiirmi lliC 
reading of the coiia, whieh irt only Icnperialr Cramer, Ai. Mi, li 67* 
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No. 12.^. 

On ihc outer will of the Citadel, Tei 7 high up, copied with a teleacope 
from a distance. 

♦TlXEOYHPON 
BA IIAEHNKAI 
TETPA PXfiN 
AnOrONON 
METAHAZAITAZEN 
TmEeNEI<l»IAOTIMIAZ 
KATATATENTAEIZTOY. 
AHMAPXOYlYnOeEOY 
AAPIANOYHPEZBEYZAN 
TAENAZIAI EEEn IZTOAHZK . 
KflAIKIAAflNGEOYAAPIANOY 
HrEMONAAEnUNOZAZKY 
0IKHZKAIOIKHZANTATA 
ENZYPIAinPArMATAHNIKAnOYB 
Al KIOZMAPKEAAOZAI AT H N KIN 
ZINTINIOYAAIKHNMETABEBHKEI 
AnOXYPIAZANeYHATONAXA 
lAZnPOZEPAB AOYZn EM4>eEN 
TAEIZBEieYNIANAIOPenTHN 
KAIAOnZTHNYnOGEOYAAPIA 
NOYEn APXONAIPAPlOYTOY 
KPONOYYn ATONHONTI^IK . . 
EniMEAHTHNEPr.NAHMO 
ZinNTnN ENPIIM H I H TEMO 
NARPEZBEYTHNAYTOKPATO 
POZKAIZAPOZTITOYAIAIOY 
AAPI ANOYANTUN EINOYZE 
BAZTOYEYZEBOYZTEPMAN 
lAZTHZKATnMIOYAIOZ 
EYZXH MXINTONAYTOY 
EYEPFETHN 


No. 124. 

I a eonrtyard of a prirate houae, the 
anglet at the atone heiog cut ott. 

. . .8API . IM . . . 

. . . ATOIMPE . . 

. . . EVERIPIIPET . 

. . . VGARABADI . 


No. 125. 

Oataide the wall of the inner Caatic. 

. . .MIOCANDIDO 
M ARIOC El BO 
EC . AVGPRO 
MIV8R 


Thi« inacriptioa rvidcntly relates to the same person at the last. 
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No. 124.— Continued. 

. . . VIM . ANTO . . . 
. . I . 8ARM . NEP. . . 
. NTON IN . PM . . . 
. DIVI .HADRIA. . . 
. DIVI .TRAIANII . . 
. IVINERVAEAO 
. L E R I A N . . 
. . . N I N V S . . 

. .xvcc. . . . 


No. 126. 

On Uie Ca«Ue wall, TCfj high. 

D . M . 
MPENINIOME 
AVGITAPPENATI 
DO 


No. 127. . » . 

On the top of the gate of the inner fort. 

aytokpatopinepoynitpaianxiikaizapizebaj: 


No. 128. 

On a large block. 

AXIV8LEGPROPR 

CCTIAIICI 


No. 129. No. 130. 

In the Arroenian and Protestant Darial.groondi. 


IMPCAE8ARI 
M A Y R E L I O 
ANTON INOIN 
VICTOAV(;VSTO 
P I O F E L I C I 
ACIIYCINV8VI 
DEVOTIS8IMV8 
NVMINIEIVS* 


M . AYP . AlONHZI 
ONTONTAYICYTA 
TON 

MAYPITATXIPIA 
NOZTONAAEA 
♦lAOYN 


No. 131. 

On a large architraTe. 

VLITEPMANIK 

* Pococke lose, p. 33. Toomefort, vol. iL p. 348, who gires the sixth line 
thus: 

AEL . LYCINVS . V . I . 

2 o 


VOL., ir 
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No. 132. 


ZflTIKON BAZlOY 
AN APAATAGONYION 
♦YAHZIA^YAAPXHZAN 
TA<M AOTEI MHZKAI 
AZTYNOM HZAN TAA 
rNnzKEProNnoiH 
ZANTAnOAYTEI M HTON 
ENKOMOKETinEKTHN 
lAinNKKAGHMEPAN 
nOAAAnAPEXONTATH4>Y 
AHTEIMHeENTAENIE . . . 
EKKAHZIAIZKBOYAH 
♦ YAH IAN EAOAYM H IA 
EniMEAOYMENON 
BAZZOYTAIOYKAGH 
N AlOYZEN TAMOY 
TOYTOnOYAOeENTOZ 
YnOTHZAAMHPOTATH . 

BOYAHZ* 


No. 133. 

I/UA^AAOYIANON 

ZOYAHIKIONAIZr. 

AATAPXHNTONA 

TNOTATONKAIAI 

KAIOTATON 

♦AAOYIANOZ 

EYTYXHZ 

TONPAYKY 

TATONHA 

TPHNA 

AlC YYYXIt 


No. 134. 

In the town, mcmbling tbe former. 

r . AIA . ♦AAOYIANN 
COYAHIKIONAIC 
TAAATAPXHNTON 
APNOTATONKAIAI 
KAIOTATONTON 
rAYFYTATON n A 
TPnNA 

♦AAOYIANHCMAPA 
AHC€E€NT0AH 
TOYANAPOCMOY . 
♦AACniKTHTOY 

AlCYTYXI 


* Pocodie Inac., p. 54, who hu omitted the elcTcnth line, 
t Kin. Mnc., p. 545. Toumefort, toL IL p. 548, who make* the la»t line 

AI EYTYXI 
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No. 135, 

fn tbe court of 9 BJiull Groclt cboTch in the duilcL 

0 €orc 

KATAxeO 
NT OIC 
KAnOVAfA 
NWlOYAIA 
N OYANT 
UN IN OCt 
OYAIANOY 
OAA€A4>OC 
MNHMHCXA 
PIN 

XAIPEnAPOAEITA 


No. 136, 

Tour ttODCa plu»d La erne in the order la 'vhlcli thcr ore numbered li the tup 
of the TiTul Dcir the fiuiiEh gtl« of the inuicr wall, cdi|Hed Trlth a Icte^cape. 

1, , EN , . . . . , <^0APEICACKAieElCAinP 
0EOCTIBOICArBAHINECTlPirMENHey 
, , , . , KPATAIAMJXAHAOAECnOTHC 

2, €PC1 NnCICIKM IMIAI^ONOCEKnAAAINYN 
ABOrmCEYNOEITO^TO, POCAIAOVAEXEPAN 
ACBACIAEYCN , . HCCTeWH<frOPOCTHNCIN 

3, EIPOYTONKAKHNAN E (MEN HAHAMtMAAOVn E 

[NeiKHNAMOP^lANAEXOYCTOAlCMON 

[NYMtMAC 

THKAAOYN Tin POGYMnC i N A nPOEYZOECM 
[<frANIlCANACTICEHCETHNnECOYC 
[AN EN BAP A 

,EOYPmNACtAAHKATOIKlANArKVPATEPnNH 

[nAM<l>AECTATHnOAICnACACrAAA 

[THNnATPIAOC 

4, , , , * .. , . . 

HKIN AY NHN . . , 

. , ,AAnPOT1C, , , , 

No. 137. 

On two itoocti uiiidc the will uf the inner Cltodeh 

AOPKOT€C€X 
€Pr€TH . , OlO 
AOZAN M€nCTH NTOYGCOY 
ANAKTiniCTinMIXAHAE* 

“ The lelten of these two stoUea hare a vtrv Hvi^ntiire rturflcler. 

2 O 2 
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No. 138. 

Inside the temple (Byxeatine ?). 

tEn HCTAMENOC 
YHEPAPOENTACY 
CCTONONOAONAIM 
TOYTON N EPYCETON 
ANAMAPTHTEWC 
ec C M O YCOCIPACAM 
HrAIEnHTHCAPX 


No. 139.— Metdk. 

On ■ mvble colamn. 

MPICA. . . .APDIVIVES 
PA8IANI . FAVGPONTMAX 
TRIBPOT E8TXIM PXVCOS 

* VICENSORPP . XX 

. CAES 

COSVIIPPRINCIWENTvTiS 
ACAESEN NIVMGALLIVM 
LEGPROPRVIASPROVINCI 
ARV.G...TIAECAPPAO. 
CIAEPONTIPISIDIAEPA 
PH L AGON lAELYCAoNIAE 
ARMENIAEMINORIS 
STRA^ERVNT 
. ,. , LXXI 

I 

No. 140. — AsIanHj a ruined village near Orion. 

On n lepnichinl monument. 

NIAIKAIAYP. . . .KIM 


No. 141. 

On » funerenl dppus. 

XAIPEHAPOAEITA 
. . .OBIOCTAY 

and on the other dde 

IOC . AAYAOl . . . ♦ . ONTOYKA 

.CIA . I AEIPOY 

. :. ANECTH 

. . MNH 

MHCXAPINXAIPEHAPOAEITA 
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No. M2. 

Ob b funereal dppoa. 

AVP . AlONYCICXnPICKOY 
CTPATONIKHCYMBinrAYK . 

TATHANECTHC6NMNHMHC 
4 XAPINKAinPICKOCYEIOC 
KAIXAPITHNYEIOC 
KAIONHCArABPOC 

XAIPEHAPO 

AITA 


No. M3 .—Bala Hwar, anc. Petttinus. 

EY^POCYN H EArAPinAN API FAYICYTATO 
MNHMHCXAPIN 


No. 144. 

In very lar^ lettm on an architrave. 

ZANTIKH 


, No. 145. 

On a Bman votive tablet. 

HTYXH0EA 
HTPIKAPnOI> 
EtOKAAPtAlCEYAAl 
• ' \nNOCKAI AKYAAE . Al 

ANAC.YEniMEAOY 
. ENOICYnTHMA 
OCKHnOYPtONKA 
WTANEKTOYT. 

M 


No. 146. 

Ob a large block almost completelj buried except one oonter. 

Ell IIGM . 

ENAOGHN . . ANIl . 

HIANOYAPIWAIKINIIIANMA . 

XINH'»rAAATAI 

. . ENCAMENOY . T . ANTONlOYEYTIXIANOYA 
. TWIKAIAGHNAlOYKieAPWAGYnEPIOAO 
. . YnA€ICTONIKOYnAPAAOHOY€ni . . M4>ICA 
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No. 146, — 

* . . NOYMAVPrAYKWNIANOYC4>€CIOYKYKAl 
. . .AHIOyriYeiONElKOYAKTlON ..OynAEI 
. ON€IKOYnAPAAOEOYKAinACHCTHCUYN 
. . , *TyXAHCTOCYnAPXOYCANMWNECTOY*A 

. TACHrEPAMOYCIKHnEPtnOAtCTiKHMEN 

. . . . .POETWNnEPITONA^ONYCONTEXNElTWNI 

. NHCT€^AII€ITINWCKAIA.. .AXTAANfYr 

» + MANT^ATAT 


No. 147 -—SeiTi 

On 1 Ul^ blsd( ol invfale, wi| to have hcen bmight from Silt lluaU'. 

,_.AHKAIOAHMO. 

* . . . CTHNWNTOAirrOBO} 

. . . NnEEClNOYfSfTJWNE , 

. , . . CENSEOAOTONeE 

. *otoytoytypannoyac * . 

. . . 2ANTAKAIEJPHNAPXHC 
, . TAENAOEWCKAIAC . , * 

. MHEANTAflAErCTAE * , . 

- ErrOYEIKAIPOiCKANTA 
, ACAElTOYPrA . . HOT 

EAYTOYnrC . . tOCTE 

CANTAANENAEWEnACAlET , 
MAlCTElMHeENTAENEKKA . 
CtAlCYnOTEBOYAHCKAI 
AHMOYANAPIANTHNAN 
TACEEIKAIEI KON U)N , . . 
e E C E C ( APETHC EN EKE 
. . C EY N O I A C TH E E I E 


No. 148. 

On 1 sMcophJigti* in tbc Blzur. 

MAFEIANOEHAIOYEATW 

KATECKYAEENKTHCYBiti) 

AMIAHAtOAWPOYKMAN 

NlAIAAEEANAPOYTHMHTPi 

THCOPONCYNTwnOPI*n 

AfMATI 
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IVo. 149. 

<>n A lir^ Idock flf inirble, 

. MONAAuMHi . 

. . * - . NTOSTOYHAJ . . 

. A5:nNTnN£ni . 

. , * OAfriAflMATA . A 
. ONAnOKErTAIElS . T . 
ONTPAMMATOfrYAA * . K 
OZAYZtNAEHHXEI . , . * 
OMEXPITOYAIO 
ONAEEJNAITOJZAnE . , 
EMOYXAPirmKArEPM 
AHKAJEYTYKlnKAl , . 
TflNEZOMENOrZTE . 
TOJXOJZTOYTOn . * 


Witli tbe AiEtowitig itDpcrf«ct fngmfat on iht atbcr uifc. 

* . . * - ZAOVnOTHrON ZA 

^ - ANATON^MOH X£ 

» - . . . MHZTOYBn M 

- . . - . EZHNBPIAZ n 

* + * . ■ n E 

■ * - ■ * TOYTOZ 
rN0YZEY 
. . * . . TOYEHA 
. EXABYTE 


No. 150,—anc. Orcisim^ 

AYPNEIKHANAPlPOVtU)rO . 
KnMHTHKArAYPHArOlVIC , . ’ 

TOYXAPITUN KA( M H N , . 
AOCKAI M EN AN APOCKA 
MNAKAIHArOCOrANBPOC . . ! 

, , lAnriHriATPIMNHMHCXAP, * 


No. 151. 


Od b block, in Jjjjc duumcten. 

O POC 
ATT! 

OYK W 
M H, C 


No. 152. 

On a pedeatnl, 

OPKrXTHNOI 
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No* 153* 


On nliu^ p«de«taL 

*,.OKPATOPAKAirAPA 
MAPKONAYPHAIONAN 
THN El NONCEBACTON 
PEP MAN I KONAPX I EPA 
MEriCTONAHMAPXIKHZ 
EHOYC I A C 

O P K I CT H N O I 

EICHTHCAMENIjJNEPMOKPA 
TOYCMHNOAWPOVKAI MAPfllNOC 
. CKAHniOADJPOYKAlEYnOAEMOY 
, lOKAEOYCKAIMAYPHNOYEYAH 
. OYKAIMHNOAWPOYrrOYMHNOAWPOY 
. niMEAHSENTWNMAPlUJNOCAC 

* AHniOAtOPOYKAlAIOTP€<>OYCTPIC 
. OYMHNOAUlPOYKAinonAlOYnOM 
. YAl0YKAAYAl0YP0Y4^0YKAr€Yn0A€ 

* OYMOMM tONOCAPXONTLON KAI 
nOnAlOVnOMnYAlOYKAAY 
AlOYPOY4»€rNOY 


NCi 154* 

On B. mu^le pcdCBtil* laKribcd an thren 

UEPARAXIOMEMIVREQVAE 

* VNTOBTINEREPUOINDEGRA 
VITATISTVAEINTERCESSIONE 
QVAEFV ER ANTMVTIL ATA 
ADINTEG R V MPR1 SC I HO N O RIS 
, EDVCISANCI MVSVTETIPSI 

* PPI DVMQVEDILIGENTIA 

* ViTVMEXPETtTOLEGVMAD 

* VAEAPPELLATtONISSPLEN 

* OREPERFRVANTVR PAR ES 
. ITVRSiNCERITATEMTVAMID 
. * ODPROMPTISSIMEPROTEMPO 
** NOSTRIDIGNITATECONEES 
. * VS * ERGASVPPLrCANTES . ES 

* * TANTERIMPLERE . VA1P * PIA 

* * RlSSlMEACIVCVNDlSSfMENOB 


Thli ii not Tnnch Tonm tSinii the kalf of one udc: the rolSowtng more LtnperTeft 
&*|;tacnt CUtie from Another side, and hu been partly copied bj Pocoeke* 
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- - .VEA, LAHISSIMENOBJS 
INCOLEE 
CIVITATIS 
TIAENOSTRAEM 
NTABL 

NEQVIBVSEN. . STVDIVMESTVfiBE 

VASCONOEHE 

TERMORTVAS 

* ISS 

SPATIISPRIOniSAETATISOfPIDISSPLENDOREETCOB 
. SSEVCCDANNVisMAGrSTPATV 


TOTVSOPPORTVNVSESSE 

QVATVORPARTIBVS 


No. 155 .—Herffan unc. Am^riitm} 

C . , . A I V I O C A 
. PVRNIANOMIL 
JLEGXTIFVLM DO 
M * PRIVERNOEX 
IIALIAVEXJT * ATio 
LEQLIVSDEM 
DSP BM 


No. 156 

At m. Cgiaatiin hfar Goimek KteuL 

CAYRKANlKAfYNAIKrCEMNOTA THMNHMHCXA .. N 
, ATECK . ACAKAITEKNWN^PIAIHN TAYTA . 


No. 157 - 

In tlic liDTul^gmiui^ of Gcamck Kiei4. 


CKAIAAEC . . , . , 
APOCiOM NHMHTP 

MNHM XAPIN 


No, 153 , 


111 Ibe below a miure lower, me niEle* betaw Gejnwk. 

XIAOMNOIAWPOICMNHMHCXA . 


VOL. M. 


a 


It 
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No, 159. 

AMMIACIOZONTI 
lAltOANAPirAYKYTAT 
WMNHMHCXAPIN . 
KAITEKNOICZWCI 


No. 160. 

lEPMOTENHIMAPKOYC. . 
rAYKYTATHCEKOYNAHKA . . 
KNOIC . AWPOICMNHMHCXAPIN 
AYTWKAIMHTPINANAZtOCH 


No. 161 .—Eski Kara Husar, 

In very rude cbancten. 

AnOTHCERirPA^HC 
TOYTOnOYTOYTOYTAI 
c ANHErnoi KOAOMnon p ec 

BYTEPOCHCYXOCM E 

TATHNnAIAIHNnOYni C 

M ATIOCKAI EH I^AN lOCEKTO N 

EMnNYnAPXONTill^ 


No. 162. 

AOIU)N 

t nOIMENOCAPICTOYTLONeEOPPHTWN 
HNHAPOAITAMNH MATH C MN H M HLXAPIN 
M AE EI MI U) N ET EYZ ETO YTOTOIC n O N OIC 
AMEIEMIWCI NHAGETWIXPONtOmOTE 
HTEPCYNYnAPXEITOICXPONOI CYRMPETIC 
OAEYNOMEIOC K AIN IE A ETH N C Y CTA CIN 
WCCO^OCYnAPXlONIATPOCKAirENNAAAC 
HrEIPENAYTOnPOrONIKHCOHMHCXAPIN 
AYTOtnPOeYMWCKAHPOMHEACWCnAAAl 


No. 163. 


No. 164. 


IMPAN . 
IMPNE 
CAES . 


On two Urge Moclu, in rude chnmctm. 


.^INONI 

IIICOS 

. C. . IVDIANI 


lAXlOa CXD 
1119 S3VD 
SVR III COS 
CXCIIII 

raapadcos 
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No. 165 .—AJiom Kerr a Hissar, 

la the Anoenian burial-gftMuuL 

. . . NKNOYMANIKAKA . 
. . ENAEOCKEZEMI . . 
. . AKEOIEIPOIATIETITT . 
. NOY 


No. 166. 

On variotu puts of the eaUbUtare of a haaiisome monument. 

AOMNH. . . . 

THrYNAIKIKAtTEKNOICCYNTHEAY 
. OYMHTPIKAI . . . TICANTnHPnn 
TOYTHKAKne nOlHEElYHOKA 
TAPATOC ECTO 


No. 167. 

On a Urge hroken slab. 

ZEOYMPONHEP 
TINAKAEYZE 
BHZEBAZTON 
FAI AKOPAIA 
♦ PONTEINA 
EniMEAHeEN 
TOZ«KA»0EO 
AnPOYTONAN 


» 


No. 168. 

On a rough block. 

lAlXD 

VETERCOSOOexe 


No. 169. 

On a large block near the mosque. 

LACeEKAGAPOICENECeAlMPEAETAITACnONHPI . 
nOTCON'PYXtONYMWNnAYCACeAlAnOTUJNnONHPEI 
U) N MAS ETAIKAAO N H OIEINEIZHTHCATEKPICEINPY 
AIKOYMENONKPINATEOP<l>ANU)KAIAIKAIWCA 

KAIAEYTEKAIAlEAENXeCOMENAEfEI . 

WZINYMtONAIAMAPTIAtlOC^OINIKOYHWCXI 
A N U) E A N A E (0 C KO K K H N O N (0 C EPION AEYKAN (a) 

2 n 2 



136 




No. 1^0^~^Seurien. 


[The bc^nnlng it 'wtnliiLg.] 

APPOYNT*ONllPIMJ , 
AtATETH N EYNOIAN 
HNAlAnANTOCHAP 
ECXHTAITHHOAEIKAI 
A 1 ATAC 4 »I AOAOC lACAY 
TOYEPrEHlCTA . . . 
THCANTOCBOYBA 
AOYM N ACEOYTOY 
MNAEEOY 


No. 


No. 172. 


AYTO K PATO PA 
KAIZAPAM * AYPH 
AJONANTHNEINON 
ZEBMErirrONYION 
AYTOKPATOPOS 
KAirAPOZAXE 
nri MlOYXEOYH 
POY XEB 
AYPHAJOZZAr 
KTOXKAI riAH 
TIAATPtnn EIN A 
XYN KAHTl KOI 


1 O Y A 1 A N A . 
MNANXEBMH 

pakaztpun 
EniANeXlNE 
OYZAKEPA . 
TOinPEZBE . 
TOYAEAOMI 
TlOYAPtZTA 
OYAPABIANOY 


No. 173. 


No. 17^* 


In. say liTge clttWlerB. 

AYTO K PATO 
PAKAIZAP A 
M . AYPHAION 
ANTHNEINON 
Z EBAZTON 
TANTHNIOZ 
RAYAEINOZAY 
PHAIANOYZEB 
KATAAElYinZ 
AYPHAIOYKI/ 
ZOYTOYHAI . . 


On n cQni^. 

OKPAT ... 
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No. 175 . 

AYPMAIOCEIPM . NAIOCAPICTXl 
NYMOYEniCKEYACENTOnPO 
TONIKONMNHMEIONZnNEAY 
TIlKAirONEYCI KAI AYPHAIA 
A M I ATHEAYTOYTYN A I K I 
KAITEKNOICAYPHAinnAN 
IMENEIKAIAYPHAIHAMIA 
NftTlEANAETOYTnTn 
MNHMEIXlKAKONnPOCnOI H 
CEIHETEPONZnMAEniICKOM . 
CEIHTHCAOYAHCMOYKOCMIAC 
AnOTEICEITniEPIlTATnTA 
MEinAHNAPIAAICXIAIAHENTA 
KOZIA K AIA YTOCECTflTEKNnN 
TEKNOirYnOKATAPATOrrOYTOY 
TOYTOYTOANTirPA<K)NARETE . . EICTA . . . 
AMANEIA . NOY . 


No. 176. Yatobatch. No. 177. 


On a colomn. 

b . T . PESCENNIVS 
L . F . 8EK . PRAEF 
DRVSI .TIVIRANN 
SECVN D.PONT 
II VIR 


KATACYN . WPHCIN 
TOYAZ lOAOrWTATOY 
AYP H AIO Y K A N Al AOY 
HCOPOC€T€eH€N H 

[The renwloder U ilkgible.] 


No. 176 . 

P.I.STELSO... 
T I. FETIALI . LEGAVG 
PROPR PROVING. GAL 
PISIDI . PHRYG . LYC. ISAVR 
PAPHLAG.PONTI.CALA 
PONTIPOLEMON IAN 
APMLECLEGXIIICEN 
DONATDONMILITAPIB 
EXPEDITSVEBCETSARM 
COR . MVR . COR . VALL . COR . 
AVR.HAST.PVR.TPIBVE 
XILLTRIBCVRATCOLO 
NIOR ETMVN ICIPIORPRAE 
FRVM . DAN D. EXSCPR AET 
AED.CVRVL.QORETETC 
TRIBLEGXXIIIPRIMICEN 
I I I V I R A A A F F 
THIASVSLIB. 
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A 1 M‘KS D 1 X V, 


No. 1 / 9 ^ 

CNOVIOCNO,... 
PRlbCtCOSETFLAVON 
MENODORAEFIL. HERR 
TrCOVENVLAPRONAN 
XVI RSTLI Bl V DICANI 
TRIB'ATlClIEQVfFERCAP . . 


No. IHQ. 

BALBVCrOCI. . . 
. ER FI R MOAED . 
tlVlRQVlPECVNI 
AMDESiGNAVlTPE . 
TESTAMENTVMA . 
CERTAMEISfGVMC 
QVO . . NN . . . . N 
.O.V. . . .VUSTIS 


No. Ifcll. 

In the wtU of n 

CA R R IOC F 

Q V I R I N A 

CALPV R NIO 

FRONTING 

HONOR ATO 

CVlUVIRMONE 

TAIIVALIQVAES 

TOR1CAND1DATO 

PRAETORICANLUO 

AVGVRICOSPA 

TPONOCOlPOS 

TVIPOPINTHEATRO 

VICVILABRVS 


No. 182. 

la Uie wall of a. iaOl^iJe- 

CAREHO. C.F . 

Q V r R 1 N A 
CALPVB NIO 
FPONTIN O 
H O N O R AT O 
. VlltVlRMONE 
TA1TAAA. EQVAES 
TOR1CAN D1DATO 
PRAETOR1CAN1 
VlCVRlCOttPA 
TRONOCOlPOS 
tViPOPINTHEATRO 
VICAEDIUCIVS 


No. 

In tbe will of ■. niotHiue. 

T . CISSONIVS . . F . SERVEI 

LEGVGALLDVMVIXI 
BILI RENTER Bl BINVOS 
QVlVlViTIS 

P . CLISONJVSQrSERF RATER 
FVIT 
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No. 184. 


No. 185. 


On a broken column. 

V. V. PETILIAME 
TERTIASIBIET 
MPETILIOPATRI 
ZIOCAHETIAIATEPTIA 
EAYTHKAIMAPKU) 
nETIAlWHATPI 


No. 186. 

In the wall of the motque. 

C N D O I I I O 
DOTTIMARYCEI 
NIFMS. RPLANCI 
ANOPA. R. COE F LAV 
MVIRIIC. CMVNERII 
FACONOV EPP 
CERTA.OQ AN 
ASIARC.E PISIIN 
CIVIT SEXIBE 
R AISVAE. CTACO 
NOIET RPABIVP 
Dl VOM ARCOCE R 
TAISACR lADRIA 
NICNEPH ESI 
POSTV IPOPVLO 
OBMERITEIVS 
D VICTVSCVS I) 


On a pcdeatal. 

ANTIOCHI 

AECAESARI 

[The remainder obliterated.] 


No. 187. 

In the wall of the moaque. 

C N D O T T I O 
DOTT I M A R Yl I I 
NESERPLANCIA 
NOPARCOIEI AM 
IIVIRIIQQMVNER II 
FAOONOTHEPERPCR 
TAMQQTALANASI 
ARCHTEMPESPENO 
CIVIT. EPHESEXIBE 
RAISVAEIECTACO 
NOFFPERPABIMP 
OlVOMARCOC.F.P.AI 
SACR HAOPI ANON 
EPH ESI POSTVEPOPVA 
OBMERITEIVS 
VICG ER M Al VS 
D. D 


No. 188. 

On a large block near a fountain. 

LFLAVIO. L. F LFLAVIOPAVLO 

SERCRISPINO SERDECAE.QVAES 

SACER DOTI . IO^ CVRATORIARCAESAN 

DEC.L.FLAVIVS.L.F. CTVARLFLAVIVS . L. F . SER 
SERLONGVSPATER LON(JVSF . PATRISVOOB 
DD HC MERITATEEIVS D. D. 

HC 
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N(J+ 189*—ntic. 

On A brakea pcdfitiL 

HEATAAAXZE 
nNnoAiznPHTH 
THzninA * * * . 

Xo. 191* 

Ai A fiMiatAin lA Kabi 

POYMEN EKPATOYZ 


Xo* 1 9Ui“ 

On A Imlf-auiMl wilumTi. 

PCAU3NANTIO 

TOYEPMOFAZWN 

EAYTWKAI . 

PfN A \ Kl KA IT EKN 01C 

No. 192.— Ikec^L 

In l^iG biirikl-^DUDij. 

IMPCAESCA1VA1 

MAXIMIANO 

P* F* JNVICTOAVG 


Xt>. 193. ^Deenair, 
lu BL Tickub hotuc. 

OAH MOCOAnO AAON I ATHN 
TflNAnOPYN AAKOYETEl MH 
CENTl BEP10NKAAYAI0NTI BE 
PIOYY1ONKYPEINAM10PIAATHN 
APXIEPEATHCACIACTONEAYTON 
nPOCTATH N KA I EYEPfETH N Al ATE 
THNEKAOrnNKAI HSEKAIEI fl N 
KAIAIATHNHPOCAYTONEYNOt 
THNEniMEAEIANHOlHCAME 
NOYEniTOYANAPJANTOCANAE 
TACEnCZENnNOCAnOAAnNIOY 
AN APOEKPATI rTOYTIlN HOAEITUN 


No. 194. 

In the BiuDD houac. 

EZT H N HTOY0 EIOT ATO YKAIZ A POZE EN EG AIOZ 
nANTHNAPXH Al KAinZANEI N AIOE 

MHTHI*l>YZElTaiTEXPHZlMniEirEOYAE 
RTON KAIEIZATYXEZMETABEBHKOZZX 
ETEPANTEEAHKEN n ANTITnXOZMniO 
EAMENn4>eOPAN ElMHTO KOI NO NH ANT 
rENNH0HKAtZAP41OANTlZAtKAinZYnO 
APXHNTOYBlOYKAITHZZnHZrErONEN 
KAJOPOZTOYMETAMEAEZGAlOTirEN N 
MIAZANAnOHMEPAZEIZlETOKOINONKAlE 
TOZO<^EAOZEYTYXEZTEPAZAABOIA♦OP 
rENOMENHXEYTYXOYZZXEAONTEZYNBA 
ENAZIAinOAEZINKAlPONElNAITHZElZTHN 
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No. 195. 

In the ume bouM. 

MHAEEZTAIMIAHMEPAAYnMEZnNrEINOMENON . 

KATATHNPXIMAI . MNLYHeHAN 

EAOEENTOIZEniTHZAZIAZEAAHZINrNXlMHTOYAP .. 
An0AAnNI0YT0YMHN04>IA0YAIZEANIT0Y EHE. . 
AlATAZAZATONBIONHMIlNnPONOIAZnOYAHNEIZEN . . 
NHKAI4>IAOTIMIAmOTEAHOTATONTOIBIOIAIEKOZM .. 
ENENKAMENHTONZEBAZTONONEIZEYEPrEZIANAN0Pn.. 
ETAH€)OZENA . . . HZHEPI GHMAZA. . 

ONAOHA . NIA 


No. 196. 

On the svuc stone u the lut, but in n sefNunite colnmn. 

I <M ZX I A A E 
HTAZAZENHE 
NY<l>HMnNEIZ 
nPOZTAZnAE 
INAfllANATE 
rPA4>ENTOYZ 
TONAPI0MON 
ZAnoTHznpo 
KAIZAPOZnZ 
AIONHEIKAI 
IZZlINTONZE 
ION AA 

AATIIEOM 


No. 197 . 

In the ume house. 


EniTAlZ 
TAIKAIEHEIOYAE 
ETOIAIONEKAZ 
M AZITHZHAZIN 
EITONAYTONTAIZ 
APXHNEIZOAOY 


ONA. . rONEANHPOZrENIIT. . . 

APXHNAONHAOKE . O . 

ANKAITHNAYTHNNEANNOYMI. . 
ZAPOZrEN E0AIOZEKEINH TEn ANT 
HTIZEZTIN n POE N N E AKAAAN AIIN 
TEIONTEIMHGHinPOZAABOMENH 
MAAAONnAZINFEINHTAirNnPIMnZ 
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APPENDIX Y. 


No* 


A fragmMtt ifl the town. 

OinPOTONlK* , . . EITlNEZAnOAEinXAN 
THN£nirPA1>HN 


No. 199 * 


No* 200, 


On A Wffh pnlcitil. 
MAPKIANXEBAZTHN 
H BOY AH KAl OAH M OX 
KAGElEPniEN Eni 
MEAHSENTOZM AP 
KOYATTAAOYAPrV 
POTAMlOYTHrnO 
AEfir 


On 1; Bimklix pcdcital. 

M ATTIAIANZEB ASTH N 
HB0YAHKA10AHM0X 
K AOEI EPnZEN EfU 
MEAHGENTOZMAP 
KOYATTAAOYAPrY 
POTAMlOYTHXnO 
aehl 


No. 201. 

Un B iBjge tflah outiide tlw town. 

TOZHNOZH.ACKAleANUNZHTONtlAOtC 
O KTHM N O CA E n OAAA M NT PY<l>n NYNTOl C<MAOIE 

OYTOCTE * * . H KEHEPI nATHN KAIZH N EKP _ T * ,, . 

ErtjJAEETPY<l>HCAMHNOCONHKOCKEHYCTAOEE 
METEAWNEMAYTOYHANTATHyYXHKAAA 
AMAXtOCEBlWCAME. . .AWNKCYNTENtjJN 
MHAEnoeYHOYAWC , . . . AOA|LJCAAAONTIN I 
OYTOEOBIOEMOJCEPON NOTANEZWNErtO 
El En ANTAAHYTVXH C AEl E AYTONniETEY . COEU) 
AOAO. * AlAOM ENON AnPAUJKATH4>YEIEAOC 
POY«^ , HY , AMNOEEN ElMOYTAYKYTATW H ATPl 
KHAYAEIN A A N A P fl M E K t T A O Y E 

No. 202* 


In the tlnriil-p^ndr 

€4>HC1AKAIC . 

TOHPtOONEAYTHK* * 
TWANAPIAIAAAK* 

TOICTEKNOIC _ 

POCOYTCeHCCIi . * * 
€ICTON<MCKON * . . , 
eYrPA<M X€P€K, , , 
♦PONT * _ . 


APl'EM>li V. 




No. ‘20i. 


lu the Hiui^ .qtuuulL 

APTACAPTEMIAWPOYMETA 
n A C A C APX A CKAI AJTOYPn 
A C K AITA E P rAENTa}CTAAI 
tjdCEAtAWNAYONAE . * . N 
TONANAPIANTATHEPO 
TATHHAATlAEni MEAH 
GENTtONCTH. , .ANACTA 
CEWCM ENEKAEOYC 
nPAOKAOYTOYAPTEMI 
AOJPOYKAIMENEKAEOYC 
TPYWNOCTtONANEY. WN 
AYTOY 

No. 21/4. 

CJci i in tiu; BunaJ^^niuiid. 

A Y p € n A10 o c n e 
AlOYAYSANONTOC 
CnOlHCATOHPWON 
€MAYTU)KAirY 
NAIKIMOYKAI TO I CT€ 

KNorc oeTepocoY 
T€GHC, T - 

A€yC€TON€ll , . * .TONTA 

No. 205. 

An<l> t AErWKEIMAlMENEKAEI MirA 
T U) A EZYN AN A P r KAI rAPZOJ NTEZOM 
TOYTOfE PAZAAXO MEN KAI Al ROM EN 
AYOTEKN AN EO N AEFEAPTEMIAU3 PON 
OZXAPIN EYZEBl HZPEYZENTYM BON 
«)IM ENOI Zi N KAIPn AOI ITAPtONTEZ 
KAI EYXAZGEZOVnEPAYTOY . 


No. 20e, 


On Uvc luid^ over the iliuiiytu. 


AYPAYEAN 0} N n A N N YXOY KATAC K6YACATO N H PW 
ON€MAYTti)kASAYPHAIAAMMIATHrYNAJKlMOY 
€ICO€T€TOCOYT€eHC€TAI€IA€TiC€niTHA€Y . . . . 
OIECTAIAY . (OnPOCTONBEON 


2 t 2 
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appendix V. 


> 

o 


2 

o 

u 

>1 
.<< 
it 

ujjo 

• KP^ • 

iSbl . 




^ ZZZ w 
3010^2 

'<^Si2g 
z2g 


e» 

Il<sb6S 


z^O 

isr 


iSx 

«§ 

^zz 




X 
X 

< 

< 5 

< 
ui 
X 


< 

< 


.z 
<< 

1 < 

i 2 t 

xzo , 

fcili? • • 
;< . 
ii§il ;p 

. hhhWW .2X 


< 

B 

I '“^oXWui-uJ 

253:OSizO^ 

<zc:<>-io- 

trwi-^Wcai 

X*"<<?X2UJ 

^ioigcoE 


See Chandler Inter., No. 78. p. 30. 
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Nq. 211. 

Aqueduct ueif AiUklnrt:. 

w kaianwn 

KAIPeAFTEMI 

KAlP€KOMOA€N€l 

KHTA 


No. 212.— Brythrte, 

On opposilf Bidca of A lo^rblc 


ArAeHTYXHI 
. AOSENTHIBOYAH1 . 
, , . ENrOlTONriAP.. . 
THNArNnZ* .. 

TIM ... 


No. 213. 

Od nstmdltibleu 

. , .TYXOS 
. . . .AHnJOMlPOV 
. . .AIPE 


No. 215. 

On t biolteo iliifa. 

IMOAHMOZ 
EYeYM ... An . 


No. 217 . 

On ti»o fir>gtuent» ujiiled ifLcmErd*. 

Z ........ .. 

P 

OTE .............. 

NEnZ .... 

KPEATA .. 

A1TAYTA . 

eOlNAIAOT . 

HZeYHTAAEI . 

PITHZrAnZZHZ . 

KAiHnoAizAPnrpin. .. 
ENUTEAEIOY T X. . . 


ENinZIKAIAIOAEOZ 
. ZArNHiaNOZnZE^E 
. .OYXJNEninPYTAN. . 
. .ANAPIAEnePAZY.. 
. . .HMOYKAAZnEFN .. 
_ AeONT .. 


No, 214 . 

On A hro 1 if!ii pedeatnl. 

. . .ZAXTA 
. . .KYPAIHNAAEA 


No. 316. 

On a lir^ elib. 

10A€C 

TOYAHMOY 


No. 21B. 

On n hlMt of grey laBiidc. 

A 

AH 

NEl 

HNIONAE 
HnAPA 
EEnnNio.. 
TEY . NET, 

. . . IKAITP . . . 
.. . nNioi , . . 
__ EPI- 
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AI^PRNOIX V. 


No. ^19. 

On hmU fngmcntv 

A 

ONO1ANKA0IX 

EMRANTIKAM 

EPAinXTHNTE 

toil 

YNAAAAZlANTnt 

NANAPnNKAinPO 

EHAINniKAlTH 

AiorAomoieEH 

NAtnNTA 


No. 220. 

On 4 iUJ] of nurblr. 

ATH P 
THAHN 
KA1IAP 
JEHIMEAH 
TOYSKAIt 


No. 223. 

On the back of No. 218. 

n 

NO 

OPO 
AE1 
lAEY 
01 . M . Ain 
lATOrKATAXA 
ATOYSAYAOY . 

lEHIIlATOEKA 
01ENT01AEO . . 
EPlATHAn . 
MOYAMHE 
X .TE 


No. 221. 
OINEOI 

MENEAHMOXZA 

No. 222, 

. . OMOYXEI . . 


No. 224. 

On 0 irnaJ) allb. 

OAHMOX 

EPMArOPAN 

No. 225. 

On a hraken ibb. 

. . . . EIX 
. . . .Y 
. . . -AEON 
- . . .TOY 
... .HN 
. . , .A1 
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-p3o^;oi5^js 

- • • • •!i{<t5:L.WQ.i:zSw 

• • •< :w2<ei=e=!£<°5 

_ w S??^-oS<S±? 
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AF^E^;D]X V. 


UHDD^t tbc niim uf tbc \cTOp<iliis 

No. 227. No. 228. 


..OHENTHIBO ..... 

..HZAAEJMANT . 

TAZrNnXOYE _ 

, HMniKAIE<l>ASAN . , . . 

. nOTOYAHMOYKA .... 
AYTONAlATEAEm .... 

NOMOZTEAnOAEI _ 

THNAPXHNAIKAinZ _ 

KA1TOIENOMOIZAK .. . . 

TAZY<l>AYTOYKAT . 

KAIAIKAIflZIPt .. .. 
xeAiTniAHMni. . . 
TOYKAirTE4»A .. . 
AEAOreAlAE .. . 

ToizArnziN _ 

onazANARA .. 

EniZTATA _ 

TOIZEIZAY .... 
A1ATHNT.. .. 


. . KAIAAEH 
niMHAlA^Y 
TPE+HKATATC 
XPHMATOXA 
. OAnzaTAYT 
AHOAAJIN 
TIMEMMC 


No. 229. 

NEO 
IZHPYA 
OEO. . 
OZANA. 
\01ZTPA 
\HTPHZ 
. Z...AN 
THZAP 
flZIZA 


No. 2io. 

AtAON . . 
NAPnNKAITOIZ<|>lAOTEI . . 
E4>AZANAnOAIX0nZlNY. , 
ENTEZERlZrATAITONAIKA . . . 

. AOZnY0OAOTOZnY0OrE ... 

NAHeOYPlOYZIMnNMHTE .... 

. ElEPIAEYANAPEZArAeOirEr . . . 

. AlAZOYeENAREAlRONArAeni . . . 

. A1M ENAYTOYXAPETHXEN EKA KAIEYNOI 

. . E4>ANnXAl A £EKAXTONAYTilN0AM 
. .ONYZIO IZENTnieEATPIirOnnZAEAN 

. AITONArnNOeETHNA _ AAANAO0 

. . A'f ATHZANAEAYTnNTAONOM At'^ 
. . NOI ENEZTaiTEZnAHNElTnRPO ** 
.. ATOAEEIXZTH AH N Aie'"^ 

- PlOYEiZAETHNZTHAHNKAlT 

_ 0HNAIAYTOIZAPAXMAZAIAK**' 

. AMIANH 
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No. 231. 

On ici irdhiuifc in Ute CLtidct. 

At .. eEPZHZAISIE0HKENA0HNA1HmOAIOX 
HA . EftlAONHTHIAE * , . N . ESYZETOAE 


No, 232, 


On tkifc pedeitiiL 


OAHMOZ 

nOHAlONMOAlAPION 

nonAlOYYIONTAYPON 

APETHSENEKENKAI 

EYNOIArTHZEIZEAYTON 


No, 2 . 3 . 3 . 

On II bife 

OAH .... 

AHNAlONnPYTAN, .. 

rMHNriAiAAXize . 

, nOYZAEAKTIAK/ , , . , ... 

AZANAPAZAEIZeMIAI. . .. , 

Yn OTOYKOI NOYXnN 1 HNaN 
ArnNAKAtHPAKAH AAPETHZEN EKAKAI 
EYNOlArrHZEIZEAYTON 


No. 234, 


On n pedjGs.uJ imr tbe iM^sbare. 

HrEPoYXIAETEI M HZE N EKTnNJAinN 
nPoZoAnN4»EPoKA. tAEATONYlON 
TH zr EPoYX IAZA rOP A NOM n EA N TA KA 
.YROZIAPXHZ . ,TAKAinANrHrYPJ , 
APXHZANTAXnNAHMHTPinNENAO 
, nZKAI N ETAAO'PY . , flZAPETHZENE 
KAKAIEYNOrAZTHZEtZEAYTHN 
EniMEAHGENTilNTnNAPXONTHN 
, ,<HAnN1A0VAPTEMAKAIMEN AN 

APOY 

2 K 


VOL. ][ 



No- 235.— Siffhq/iJCf unc, Teos. 

At A fpunlttlo outnwle tfcm dty gutc- 



No. 2Mi, 


LTo fan* 


. .OrinOPTAMEKArTaNAOinilNENAO 
. . . AZ0A|^lOTlOAAMOZOZAYZinNAiA 
, ^OeEIONEYZEBElANKAlTAinOAEIXnN 
. .nAOMENOXTANTEKAeiEPnZJNTniAI 
. -OSTnNTHinNKAITAJPOlPAXANAAEI 
, .TANlEPANKAIASYAONKAeOTinAPKA 
. .NYHAPZEI AEKAITAAAAATlMtA 
. . AEJTnNCAYHmNNVNTEKAIEII 

EPPI2X0E 


lYBPlTJnN 

, . .^ZKAlOlKOIMOITHinNTAIBnAArKAITni 
, . - ArENOMENOrnEPAIKKAZOnAPABAZI 
. - nPEZBEYTAZTOTE'PHI^rZMAAnEAnKEN 
. .nNnPEZBEYTAJIZn. .AYTOJZZYNE. . 
. ENnJErPA'PATEAMlNnEPlTAZOIKElOTA 
, AlAZkAfOTIiCAAflZAnOlHZArMENn POZ 
* * ANTEANIEPIlU JVTlUA^ONYZniKAI ZY 
. . ZnOAIOZKAITAZXnPAZ 
. . PAZZErNAlEAEPH 
, . TAZ . KOAEYeilZTOtZ 
ZnOYAAZKAI 
rONHNnPOITAN 
ANIEPnXlNTillAI . .YZ 
YAOMENOZ 
MIA 


nANTAErAETlNEXKATriNOPMIZMENflNE.ZYBPlXTAIZAAl 
KHZnZINT(NATHinNHTilNnAPOtKnNHKOlNArHIA»AKiNA 
PATO^PA^^ENAOrMA^EPlTAZAXYAIAZV^OTAZ^OAEOZ 
TaNZYBPITtnNEHEZrnTilinAPArENOMENniTHinN 
HTHN n APOJ KH NTH NEN TEH E FI IA A B EZG A1K A ITllN ZH 
M ATflNKAIXPHMATnN ElTIZKAArHlOl AEKOZM (OlOlTO K A 
AElKOZMIONTEZEnANArKAZONTnf'JA nOAl AO 
MENTOYZEXONTAZAZHMlOIONTEZKAtAN YHOAI 

KOIRAZAZZAMIAZ EYTYXEITE 


A AT I flN 

EAOHEAATinNTO IZ KOZ M lO IZK A1T AI ROAEl ^REIAH 
TH lOlZYrrENE IZ K AI ^ I AO IA lAH POfONnNVn APXON 

TEZ+A<MZMAKAmPEZBEYTAZAnEZTAAKANAnOA 

AOAOTON K Al KilAnTANOIAEEnEAGONTEXEniT^OI 
NONTOAATrnN,OTE4'A4'lZMA*T . . . AYTO 

I * AKOAOYeXlZTOYZrErPAMMENOyZZYNETTE 


EYXA. . .TEI KAI ME/ANAMEJNO. . . * - . YRAPXO.Z 
nOAEIZYrrENErANTANTEKAGIEPnzrNTnrAiONYZni 
nOAINKAlTANXnPANHMENIEPANKAIAZYAONBnAOME. . 
XAPrZEZeAinEPAIKKAIAlAOMENKAlTAAOJ n ATAVn APXON 

TAYMiN£NAO~ARAITtMiAZYNArA4>yAA^IOMENAnPO 
. AZirrOZETOZON K in M EN AY N ATO1K AIEI Tl N EZ K ATH N 
OPMIOMENHN , ATOGENAAIKHZHN . ITIN ATH lONHKOINAI 

HIA(AinAPATOrPA4>ENAOrMAnEPlTAZAZYAJAZTAZTE 
nOAEOZKAITAZXnPAZEHEZTnTnmAPArENOMENni 
THtnNEniAABEZeAIKAtZnMATnNKAlXPHMATnNEmZ 
K A AFHIO lAEKOZMI OIOITO KAEIKOZMIONTEZAN APKAZON 

TnNAnOAIAOMENTOYZEXONTAZAZHMIOJONTEZI^IAN- 

YnOAIKOIArrPAH'AIAEKAITOAOrMAEZTOlEPONTAZEAEYeY* 


A A n n A lii N 

EAOHEAAnnAinNTOIZHOlMOtZKAITAinOAEr^EnEIAH 

nAPAPENOMENOl n PEZBEYTAI n APATOYAH MOYTOYTH 
inNAnOAAOAOTOZ, ZTY.N . »^TOZKH AHTHZEK . 

NYMOYEHEAeONTEZE .- ^ n p At 

THNTEOIKEIOTH . . . . . .. 

AYTOVZKAI THZTEnOAEOZKAI 

TOVriAPA . . . , 
APOYFIAPA . * . 
MIAZAE . 


TtjSi poftfam b ncirtjr Ht rn'e wcnb « tim d«T« cotLccmliif tlie IrtmnU gitett t^]r CblaliullT UK 






















No. ?37. 


. • A ' ‘ • 1 



^L^T9”J^°’^*‘'ANTAZMENTOYIEAAHNAXOIKEini 

' NrVrrEN ElAXn poiaytonton 

• -^^I^SfilP^AMAKAlYMINTOIXHZIftKOZINTHNXAPINAIAONAI 
. . THNnAPATOYeEOYEYMENEIANXlXYnOAAMBANOMENnEPinOIEIXeAl 


I 


I 


I 


EPpniez 


IEPON KAI ArVAONTOY AlONYIOYKAenXKAIOI H PEZBEY 

. EONKAIEIMENAYTOIZTANAI^AAEIANKAIAZ 

TOIZENTEniKATOIKEONTOlIKAenXKAITOlZ 

TE. , . NITAIZOMIIZAEAIAMENHTO . . . . TO 

ENT . . nANTATONXPONONANArPATAITON 

BOYAEYTAZENTni IEPHIAPXONTOZM EPAP 

M N AZIOYOYH PnTAPXOYASAM BOY 
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No. 239. 

In tbe wbll, nnf pgqt 

, , . . TOYNTnNeEOrEITONOXTO 
.. . . POXTOYEEHTHTOPOZEYKR 
. . * TOZEYKPATOY AnOAATlAflPOY 
, , nOAAnAnPOY EnnKOAOMHBH 
. TOYTOYMENTOYRYPrOYKAITOY 
. . , .XEXEOXAYTniTEIKOYXAOMOlEE 
. . . AEEXOMENOYnYPrOYAOMOtE . KAI 
, . YnPOXEXEOXAYTniTErXOYZAOMOl 
. XAPEZKAinPOMAXnNEZTEXAPEX 
. . EAAHANHeHZANAPAXMAlXXX 
. HHAAHpKAIAAEEAPAXAAAnHIII 


No. 239. 

Dug cui of th« mini of tbe 

TIKAAYAIONITA. , .KOY 
YION n lONHEJZnN £1 NON 
TONAZIAPXHNOITOY . ZHTA 
N EIOYBEOYAION YZOYMYZTA 
TONEKHPOrONflNEYEPfETHN 
EYXAPIZTIAZXAPINTITOYAYPH 
AlOYrEUPrOYATTAAIANOY . . . . 
TO Y EN n AZrN4>l AOTI MOY 
TOANAAHM AnOi HZANTOZ 
ElZTETONANAPfANTAKAITON 
BilMONEKTONiAinN 


No. 240. 

On n |)«detr[al At tb« nj^ of tlie ttcuple of Hwclius*. 

HBOYAHKAf ...... 

ETEIM . 

KATPY^frAINANA. . . 
AZIAZKAHEPE ..... 
nOAEnZGEOYA. . . . 
eyrATEPA4»HZ£l . . . 
ZTPATONEIKHZAP. . . 
AZIAZANAZTHZA . . . 

AN APIANTAKAA. . . 
HEIZONINOYTONY , . . 


* rn»CTipt., p. 3fi. 


2 K 2 
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ArPENPlX V. 


OZ 


^ 5 SkC 
« <eaf t 


i>:ui>:f:i 

d 0£i-<W 
Z <<DZO 


uH^Ouj 

S>><a<] 

EoOOz 

uifl. ^ z UJ 


* < 

- <3P5 

5gtS 

'■■<s< 


^ Ul 


o 

Z 


o< 

ZZ^ 
cQ Z 4uJ 


■r" 

cTi 

d 

Z 



>c 





AI^PENOISE v» 




No. 241. 


OINYN 

EWBOiOlY 

norvMNA 

ZIAPXONKH 

NOAOTON 


On A iitiAlI nnr ilm Fanun*! 

oirrPA 

THfOIOr 

XYNEYnO 

AEMni 


OAH 

MOS 

KPATXl 

NA 


No, 2^13. 

KHCEZOYCIA 
YHATONTOBAI 
HKAIOAHMOCOTI 
OC. A.I0YA10YA10 
. , APKONTOCKAI 
THCnOAEflC 


No, 249. 

On A pcdcfUl oAU tlK Fiiniint .1 
ArASHI TYXHI 
HBOY AH KAIOAHMOr 
ETElMHZANAYPTEXNfl 
KHN0YrATEPAAYPH 
AlOYTE PTIA NOYTOY 
AZtOAOrnTATOYKAI 
AYPTEXNI . . XTHZ 

KAtKAC . - * 

YREPTHr. . .AnPOZ 
THIEPnTATHTHI . . 
BOYAHAPrVPIOY, , 
NAPlAXEIAfAERlI 
ArAOZeAlKABETOX 
NOMHNTHB , YAH , 
nOTO YTEl M . . lO 

TOKON . O 

THr. 

MEPAH . 


No. 250. 


On a largje alllb near tiu FdOlm. 


MIY. . N 


X^B 

lAIT 

AMY 


AlOXANAHinNePAXYKAElAOY 
HI MITIAHNAIOX YHE 

ZBAKXlOY APAMATiriEIXAlX APIZ 
Y n EKPIN ETO AXKAH n IAA HZ 
HPAKAEIAOYXAAKIAEVZ 


* pertuD being iqirQubdtd by a gafluvl of aait ar ilFj. 
t PocwJkCi ImCT. 1^. M. 
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APPETJOIX V» 


2S1, 

On an ilEar id d eduit'^ml in Stglujik. 


AnOAAOAOTOXANAHtAEil 
AIONYSIOilAIONYZlOYTOYANTinAT . 
A0HNArOPAZMErAKAE[OY^ 
XAPMIAHZHPOMAOY 
nOAYHENOZKAAAIITPATO * 
<WAnNlAH2'l>lAnNIAOY 
rpAMMATEYXAPTEMlAnPOEMHTPOAn. 
* . PAYHniKAITIllAHMni 


No* 252. 

Outside the wiUi of Sigh^jihn 


THinEA. . * HANTIK 

MON leEniAioNY . n 
nrAHMnt * * roNAinxiY 
YX . . T . . HXAXrOXT . OX 
K . * HX * © . NAXE * . . . NOI 
KAeiEPnXEN 


Ou vtr^ui blocks of puitde ow ibc tineU lake. 


No. 253. 

LOCOXXX 


No. 254. 


LAEIAPIOTPAI/ 

COMVRCORN 


111 

tl 


No. 255. 

NXXI 


ORSiTOSEBuj 

CO'^LOCO 

CXLMIEXRDIO 


No, 256. 


No. 257- 


No. 25 S, 

LOCOlllt 


P^DENTEPOLCO 

LOCOLXXX 


EXRDIO 
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No. 2S9.—Ephe)nt9*. 
Aliulack* 

. ZYMWPIAOrrOY 

. TOYHATPOX 

_ . . POrErPAMMENOl 
. .AerEPnzAN 


No. 2G0. 

AUsduck. 

_ . .YMOZEEPAEi , . . .APtZXrM 
. . Z J EZTHNAEEiHN ; HETOl ■ MH 
NOZ : HMMENIOYZ: AHOKPONT 
E\ r EYUNYMOZ ■ HNAE sTHNO i AN 
. .HNmTEPyrALEnAPAZNAI 


No. 261. 

In the fnll of the etnle of Aiuiiliich. 

xiiTniYint 


No. 262. 

In Triumiihal Arch near Sbdiain of £phe«Uh 

ACCENSO 

. , . ORENSrETASIAE 


No. 26:1. 

No. 261. 

No. 265. 

ACCEN .... 

tPEIZ 

AIE 

HENSIET . . . 


. Al 



TOI 

No. 2fyfi. 


No. 267. 

tltAEVXOIItSEIV 

MPVLniNIGEPlI 

ETAI . . 

VIDIViNt . F . PAVLINI 

N 


M 


* 1 pat oil the iascriiptkini EpHeiuf nlHiojg^ bOt kU copied 

the same vitit. 


APFKNtHX V« 


4^6 


No. 26S, 

itllVIMlORK . - . * 
TTCJ 
H 


No. 269. 

[Ttigincnt too hlg^ to wpy *■] 


EniKAAOVMENO^ 

rNA4>EYZ 


No. 270 . 

On tlv uincduct. 

PROC 

. .CAESARISTRAIANIHAORIANJ 
. C . AODIOPCPSINALEXANOR . 

. OCBIBLIOTHECAR . CRAICET 

latinabepistghaecproclvc 

PAMPGALATPAPHLPlSi DPONT 
PROCHEHEDITETPROCPRO .. . 
CIAEASIAEPROCSYRIAE 
H E B M ESA VG LI B AD IVT 
EIVS 

H C 


No. 271. 

OYAH lANEYOArANMOY 
AIANHNTHNIEPEIANTH . 
APTEMlAOHeYrATEPAMOY 
AIANO YKAIEYOAI AlEKfO 
NHNrTPAXnNOEKAIAlON . 
ZlOVrENOXEXOYiANAN 
eE N1E P EI n N KAl KOZM HTE 
pnNAAEA^t'HNOYAniAX 
STP ATHN OZM HT El PHXE 
T EA EX AZAN TAM YXTH PIA 
KAinANTATAANAAnWATA 
nomZAZANAlATIlNrONE 
HN . 


* HiCM Oti>v t1ir« llfo ]ovHt linn. 
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No* — Epheiut. 

aghtyxh 

A nOYAXP Al E PH KAI 

npA - noPAEnNiOY 

YzowrroYeYrA 

NXnNIA-KYINTIAI 

EYZEN EflinPY 

FAIOYTEPENTIOY 

PATIOY 


No. 273* 

Sc«r Aiaaluelu 

THNnANHTYPlNKAIATEAEl 
KAlEKEXEi PIAIAiElXOAONTON 
EnnNYMONTHZ0£OYMHNA 
TYXO NTAKAITH N A PTEM! Z lA 
KHN KPJXl N KATAZTHXANTA 
KAITAeEMATATOIXArnNi * , * 
TAtrAYZHZANTAKAIAN * - * . 
ANTAXTON NIKHXANT . , . 

ANATTHXANTA 
TH NTEIM H N AN AXTHXAN 
A * ♦AINlOY4>AYrrOY 
TOYSYNPENOYAYTOY . 


No. 274 . 

On ADfOther vide of tbe ume 

kaitoytoaiata 

TMATIAEAHAnKENAlOeENAN APKA , 
ONHrHZAMHNKAlAYTOZAnOBAE 
nnNElXTETHNEYZEBEIANTHXeEO* 
KAtEIZTHNTHXAAMnPOTATHXE^E 
ZIIlNnOAEnzr£IMHN<frANEPONnOI 
HZAIitATArMATlEXEXeAlTAXHMEPAX 

TAYTAZl EPAX K A (TAX E R AYT Al X EK E 

. EtPIAX4>YAAK0HX£X0AtnPOEXTn 
TOXTHXnANHrYPEflX 
TlTOYArAlOYMAPKIANOYH PlXKOY 
TOYArnNO0ETOYTOYAI AlOY 

n PI X KGY A N APOX AO Kl MUT ATOY^J 

nAXHXTElMHXKArAnOAOXHXA^lOY 

2 L 


VOL. II* 


458 


A^pesmit V* 


Nos. 

See oppwiitc p»ge. 


No. 279 . 

On ■ iv<capl4|V4. 

KAIMHTETHBA . . * 

, . AYTOMHTE - 

©AAACCARAOTH 


No. 280. 
NH . . . , 

N 

ZOY 

H 


KAYPlOY 
ZTEAAN 
PEHN . 


No. 281. 

In ibe of b0UMi>- 

KAT 

EAXAIPH . 

T1 Al HN OX M HT H PAPXEAAOY 
. . AHMHTPlOYXAlPETE 


No. 283. 

AiiJN I I ....... * lOAlOY 

; . * IATlKOYNE>EN .AIXAPOZ KAIZAPOZ 


No. 282. 
. AHN 


. . OYNA DAEZ^Am 


APXIAAMOY 


No. 284. No. 285. 


Id the (own. 

OiiAMOX 

EYHOMROY 


In towTi. 

A4WNHTOYrYNAlKOS 

TIBEPIOYIOYAIOY 

TPCXMMOY 


No. 286 . 

On ■ (llCb QEitiUk the willi. 

CYnOPIACHNElACTYXHnPOC 

XAPIN ^E^iCTOYlAI 
XAPin OYTEKNOY 

TAAYKIAC MNEIACXA 

aionycioymneiacxapin pin 






27^ 


. OI > M ^ titi ii birpkrm co^unin* 

_A_ 


N? 2 76. HOU l> j>ii ^iioiher i^iylutoti. 
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No- 287»—Cnwittf- * 

Oil a mailtk: ia Ihe wwo. 

FAION JOYAIOISf APTEMI AnPOYYiON 
GEVnOMnON 

M AAPK02A1<M KIOXM AAPKOYAnOAAniSJlO^ 
TON EA YTOY<> I AON EY N OIAXEN EKA 
TAIEIZAYTON AnGAAflNlKAPNEini 


No. 288. 

Od a bliih^ of tufifate ia a ravine cntviiB ilie lovo^ 

OAAMOi: 

A A t AAOZT A2 KAAAIKPATOYX 
rYNAtKOZAErAtOVlOYAlOYnA 

. Yphnozyioyaxaioy 


No* 289. 

Os a aepulctiral OHiaaiiieDt outiide the 
tovni. 

lAZONOZTOV 

A2KAHniAAEY2 


No. 291* 

On a al the toiDba. 

KPATHTOX* * * 
KAITALF* * * 
TAZ 


No. 290* 

Ob a laris'^ temple Id the 

to mi* 

SEBATTOY 


No. 292* 

On a tquart at the tomba. 

OAAMOZ 

* OriAlOYKPOYZrOY 
non AiOYYiOY 

HPnoz 


No* 293. 

On a vinan pedestal it the temba. 

M EAl N N AAPIZTOBOY 
AOYTAZMATPOZ 
EEKOYNAAX 


No. 294. 

On a larije nurlife slab near the temple. 
NnieAAAOYZTE<frANOIKAtAAAOIZ 
YXEOIZZTE^ANOIZTPIZIEI KOZI 
. . AKEAJZTPIZtKAIMAPMAPIN AIZ 
* XIKAlXPYZEAlZTPIZiANArOPEYZEZ 

2 L 2 


A^PPZNDIX V* 




, No. 294,— Canlintied^ 

.STE<frANA#OPtAl£KAmPOEAPI AIX 
. * nAXITOlSArnXiKAlAYTOIKAI 
, Kr0N0lXX,THZEIENAAM10Prini 
, EKAZm KAIEHEIKAMETAAAAEH 
TONHONTA^AIAAMOXlArKAIENTA^Al 
KATAnO AIN ENTHIEH iZAMOTATHI 
TOYrYMNAXlOYTOnniEXTAKEIAE 
, .TOYKAIEIKONAXPYZEANZYNNAON 
. -lAFTA, .T. , tAHAKYNeOTPO^^ni 
, AIEni^ANEiAXKAlAYTAZlEPEYZ 
,nAPXElAIABIOYKAIBnMON 
AP , X . MENOXKAieYXIAXKAinOMnAN 
. AirYMNIKON ArnNARENTAETHPIKON 
, , AM ENOX A PTEMt AHPE I A 
, . IMAKEIA .TONTtMAIXIXOGEOIX 


No. 295. 


No. 296. 


On & diCol&r moacunfnt with IhiIIb' 
b«lkd«. 


OAAMOX 

♦lAEINOYTOYPOY 

40Y 

HPflOX 


On another 

EYTYXiAX 

©YPATPOX 

XHTHPOX 


No. 297* — 

On t drculv dpjw dot tbe grtiii tomh, 

OKPATI ..... 
YOSEXIAN . . 
\BIOY . 


No. 29S. 

Ob m nLkrhlc ilib in Oic Lawn.. 

AXIMAXOY TEKAIE 

noAix. .X 
TAMIEYXAI 

XTE<^AN^ BOYAAXKAI 

nPAEANTAX 
TAX. . . . 

»^T .... 


EAKAI 


A.rFi&N'DlX V, 
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IMAN 


.ON 


No, 298-—Co«/iiw«?rf- 
O 

nArn 

KAinPON 

NneENT , . 

XPYZEOZ 

ANAGESEZIAN 

KAIANAPIANTA 

KAlYnOMAXT 

OAPXIEPOOYi: 

TA£A0ANAZT 

nOAIEH^EYN 


No. 299, 


EENAPXOZEZAKETTOVIEPATEYXAS 
AnOAAnNoznveAEnz 
KAIAnOAAftNOZOAlOY 
APTEMITOZTAXEN KEKOIAI 
0EOIZ 


No. 300, — Camiro^ 

On t brolECtk till). 

AHMALNETOY . , E . , lEZrOY 
EYEPrETATOYKOINOV 


No. 301.— Gtd/ of 
lUtiuof 

AAEZAN APOYKE^AAAANOZTEI M A0EN 
YnOAnNlArrANA^^POAEIXlAXTAN 
, .AZKAAniALTANTnNENAYAAlZ 
XPYZEilZTE^ANn 

-KAITAZrVNAI KOZAVTOYNYZAZKOAZ 
, , J EnA4>POAEITOYKnOYTIMA 

eENTOZVnOHPOEIlZTAN . 

OIAKIAZTANX PYZ Ei2ZT£<^A 
NnKAlTAZrYNAIKOZ 

TPY , , Zl . . ZEOZ 
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APPENDIX V. 


No» 302^“-$^ we* 


Oa a HcpoScItnl tahliet. 


HPAKAOYC H 
AAEA<>HnPOCAO 
KIAMNHMHC£N€ 
KeN . 


No. 303. /Ibuliionie, No* 305* 


noYHAiE.r* * * 
N EOYAA* * * 
XAIPE* . . . 


rrAKTHMNH 
TVH pose PE 
RTHXAJPE 


No. 304. 

[In ome Hoc.] 

. . IZAPTPAIANO . AY * ZTOSGEOS SSEOY 
NE.THtn AEIKA 


No. 306.— Aidinjik, 

AAKtZrEI OBA 

ONAAAAirrETEI , AI * KA 
YZTAPX J AIZ n O A A A 1 Z 


No. .307, 

YXl , , * 4HAI , . . lAZKEnANTOZTOYYK . 


No. S03, 
YHOMNHMA 
nAIAIOCMENANAP 
OC€PMOr€NH€P 
MOrENOYMNHMHC 
XAPI NOCANTOYTO 
APHRAeOlTOnANKA 
KoN 

No, 303. 


YHOMNHMAMOZXIOY 

OEnOmZENAYTH 

OANHPZYNePlWN 


No. 310. 

€IAHZHNIi}N1 

YHOMNHMA 


APPE?>'m!^ w 


4G3 


No. an, 

EOPTHHrYNAYTOYKAIACKA 
. n IA AH COVOC A YTOY AA N AA U) C 
T€P[)jnAA£OeiAK(ji)NMN€IAC 
XAPIN 

NNCAKIC €YCAC €IC 
AYTHN 


No, SI 2 , 

VnOMNHMA 
♦AYZTOY , TPO 
<MMOYOKATE 
ZKEYAZENAYTn 
HTYNHEPMAIZ 
XAIPE. 


No. 313. 


Bcfotc tbe Aghi'i Koiuk. 

, . AFAeHTYXH 
nOlHTHNEXTHZAN 
AHAMEAMASIMON 
AZTOI 

APAMENONAOmN 
ZTEM M ATOAYM ni AAn 


No, 314. 

Neiz MA.ttwre, 

XAIPEHAPOAEITA 
KOPlNeiACKOPntnJTWAN 
API€Kn(jJNlAIWNMN€rACXA 
PINGANAEniCMETAPH . IKA 


No- 315. 

Hrdfk-ATtacr-. 

V c . SEPVLLIVS . C . IVELRVFYS . CA ECl NIAET 

[PRlMVXORANNXLVirH 
Z , r . ZEnOYAAlOZ . r . Y , POY<t>OZKAIKINlAeY 

[FATHPOPEIMAETM© 


4&1 




No. Si6.—Cyn'cttJ. 

ArABHlTYXHI 
AYAON KAAYAIONKAl 
* INAnAYXANTANTON 
EAYTOYAEXnOTH N 
MHTPOAnPOXnPA 
rMATEYTHX 


No. SI7-— KsISh* 

A 

AEDV 

hispanqs ......... 

PRAERAT . A . GOHDlVi^H 
NATVSANNOHVMXXX 
HICSITVt^EST 


No. 313. 

OAHMOr 

inniANAZKAHniAAOYEYNOlAX 

ENEKENKAlKAAOKATAeiAX 


No. 319. 

roYAiozn .. 


No. 320. 

nN Al ATON0EONT1BEPION 


No. 321. 

, . . TTOKPATHX 

. AHXn 

....... 1 isL 


No. 322.— Kesjni. 

E! M EN O Y KH NTOGY 
NElNHAElNrONEI 
AEMOINYNAEHN 
ANIANOCNEIKOMHA 
THrAYKYTATH0Yr . . 
MNHMHCXAPIN 


No. 323. 

In lh« niiHi.rt-[ilw:n. 

ZOMATETPOCKAIE 
.EnOAEHNlAA 
LYNTAM ETNATNH 
A4»POAEICt . AGA. . 
. ETOYAEnANKPAT 
HN KPATEPnN0£C 
niCEMOlPAM... 
CHM AAETEYHETO 
N EYE 1 ^ t AO I EN El . 
KAIEAYTHAMMIAN 
TEEPATHCAMETHMNH 
MHEXAPIN 
6TOYCTKB . 
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No, 324.— Kejtpii. 


No* 325* 


ACKAHHIAAHC 
KAIAPTEMIE 
TJirAYKYTATXl 
* . KNnKAlEAToi * 
MNHMHCXAPIN 
, TICTOAMHCEI 
EnANYZACTA 
KTPorrnNnPO 
rErPAMENHN 
0HCE1E* CTOIEPXI 
, ATONTAMEION 


Od inciilLer udE ol tbe ume 

M A12 HeN A M Er A1KTO 
EPTANEMOlPHAPriKAY 
TnfSfRA'MHCA'PAMEN . 
iSfeAAAMHN ENGECI 
AOY . XOCIOJCIAYEEX 
ONAriElNnAlAEEPo 

N M EAAGPOIC EIA EeEA 

ElErNONAlTONEMON 
BlONnnAPOAEITAH 
M EN MOlEXNHAAOiO 
OCOYNOMAMEIAIACE 
CAE0EOYCAN EAYEAN 
AlABAN ATOCEIM ETEIM 
OCLOYCrAP<MAEOYCI 
0£OieNHCKOYCIN 
TFf 


No* .326. 


No. 327* 


XAIPE 

AN0OCAN€P 
XOM€NON 
CT€ 4 >ANH 4»0 
POC€N0AA€K€I 
TAinHMANHTOC 
. * CYANTl * * . 
NOMU)NA* * * * 
IT0HNAIBIAAH 
NYM<frnNrArA 
OYTPOlCMOlPA 
enAHCAN 
€TU 3 Nr 


€YAr* * * 

CWTHPI 

tOC€PVH 

OItjJCYN 

TP04> U3 

HPtOTOI 

tOMHTM 

CYNJOIC 

AlOl C* * 

tOPEKNOC 

CMNHMH 

CX APIN 


No* 32S. 

PcdetlAl in n gvnicu. 

GMeXENHOlNYNA * . . . 
HAaNtCON* *. * 


S si 


VOL* u. 


erOYCTKE 


APPEXPIX V, 




No. Z2^.—BQgadiizQ. Np. S30.—Siwiaw/. 

. . . .KAIZAPIKAI €niCTE^^ NOYCRIC 

CAPlTPAIANfl KOnOYCYN AOYTO€P 

ANTHN EINH rONTOYTOe T€ICTO 

. . . KAI .... 

All .©Yl . . NNlOt 
ON , EY . AETYNH 
NOE 
M I 


No. 331. 

HB . YAHKAIOAHMOL 
Ai KINNION APTEM I 
A. P - YTHAE<HAIANON 
H PHAArOPANOM H ZAN 
TAKA IA rilN 0©ETH 
ZANTAAHInXTHN 
HP. roNriN 


No. S33. 

O..PTH 
EKACKAr 
O l€ 


No. 332 ,—Kdiitieh ifteui. 
ANEKENHSIOI 
ETOYGEOAOP. 
APM . . AKAIP* 
IMTE. .OY.P. 
KHPEEBYTEPOY 
e ICTOYYKOY 


No. 334 . — GhieuML 

On t nuftite cqIeuhh in fnint of Gmk 
Church. 

OAHMOX 
ETIMHZENXTPA 
TONIKONMENE 
KPATOYXPYXn 
XTE<^A Nn KA I 
El KONIXAAKH 
KAIAAAHrPAHTH 
TEAEI. . .AIAPAA 
MAT.APlNni 


No. 335, 

On ■ Hhlet. 

eEATAXHNHMEATHNHY. . . . 
THXKAITHXeYPATPOX. . . . 

No. 336, 

On t Bqnnrt pedaul. 

ETOYX H 1 KAl n M 
nANHMOYE 


APPENDIX V. 


4G7 


No, aS6^— Coniinuid, 
AtlKEPAYNlHAeA* 
BOAH0ENTnNZn 
MATflNAVOAnOA 
AHN tOXAnOAAHN 
OYKAiArm^rAZYnEP 
TH^EAYXnNXnTH 
piaxkaitunteknh . 

No. 337. 

On A Inr^ iltb. 

. Mtl IM OX 

, . HXKAIHrYNHAYTOYKAinonAlOXrAlOXnon 

[AlOYYI . . 

. .. .ToyrTNArKAKAirAtoiKAinonAiox,. — 
. HETIMHXA. . , . 

No* 338 * Injkter. No- 339 . 

At t raunuiiL 

AHMO^IAONAPTEM . 

AaPOYKAIZTPATON . 

KHNMHNOrENOYX^ 

TOYZrON El ZAPTE 
MIAHPON AHMO<l>l 
AOYTONAAEA<J>ON 
AHMO<MAOXETEI 
MHZENTONnATEPA 
TEAEYTHXANTAE 
TOYZPEB2HXAN 
. AAEETH n HTH N 
MHTEPATEAEYTH 
XAXANETOYZF^ 

2HXAXANAE ETH 
flATON A AE APONTE 
AEYTHXANTAETOY * 

PN HZHZANTA ETH 
MT* 

No. 340 .—A'oitfa, 

Found near Kieui 

, * * INIAIIOTT * NHE . * 
EPMOrENHXrAYKHNoZ 

• Sm Kepr<^- P- 

2 YI 2 


On A mull pedestaL 

ErEMTOPniAlOYB 

MHTPANCEAHOYE 

X1TA0OEOYTOEAAY 

nONACBYCTONAY 

nHNnACIAinONTA4H 

AOIC 
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appenihts: Vh 


No. S40.— Continued. 

KAIN ITllN I I AOr£NO\ 
EAOIAOPHZANAPTEMl 
AnPONHEPIOlNOYAPTE 
MtAnPOXniTTAKIONE 
AHKENOeEOZEKOAA 
ZETOrON EPMOFEN H N 
KAt EtAAZ ETOTONGE 
ONKAIAnONYN EYAO 
£EI 


No. 341. 


Ob m lAblcL 

. Enozin*KAiAiKAin 
. . . YXIZANNIANOYl . . 
. NENNI . . . . .OY0Y. 
. .XAPlZTn . . AANE. 
. .THNEYXHN 


No. 342. 


[a Oredc Chorcfai twouBtit ftom ^Icgat 

ETOYZTABMAYANAJOY 
TATI AN OZ K A110 PTHTH N 
©YrATEPAlOYAIANH N KAI 
TAT1AN0ZKAI10PTIK0Z 
THNAAEAOHNETEIMHZ . 


No. 343. 

1b Greek Cbmxli. 

ETOYZZABMAYPANAIOY 
T ETEIMHXANIOY 

AIANQZKAIMAHIMOZEA 
n lAmfrOPONTONIAlONMH 
TPnNAEY<|>IAlAZONTAnPO 
ZAYTOYZMNEIAZXAPIN 


ENAOiin> 


AFPBNDIK V* 
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No. 3 'M. 

, .TOYZTKGMiANAlKOY. _ 
. . XMO^KAllOYAfATOr . . 

TONTEKNONTPO^IM . . 
. ,ZANTAETHKrKAl . . 
. OiOA AEA4>OrKA IA . . 
. on ATPnEMETAXnN , , 

. eiaexapineteimh, . . 


No. 345. 


TPO<IHMHTATTlA 
NOYGEAAPTEMl 
AIEYX HNAn E 
AftKA 


No. 346.. 

0AAY(ANMHNO 
rENI.AA .AAOYl 
OYSPArYMAXOY 

KAIKAA.El 

KHPATI.A 

TEPAT. 

Z AN ITHA . . IZ 


No. 34?.— Halvanar. 

In the wkU of & 

. HIAEKTHNIAIJIN 

. . . KAAYAIANAHMHTPlOYeY 
. , rVNAIKAKAAYAIOYBATTA 


No. 348 .— Ova. 

la 1 Bdiial-gTOiiQ^ 

HBO. . * 

. AlOAHMO . 

. . . . AEIINT . N , 

A . .THE ..... 
♦lAA . . . lAPI . . 


.. lOA. . . 

. . . 14 . . A . A 
AO.O. ..... - 

lEPEUN . 

TAEIEP ...... 

HHN. .. 


No. 349 .—Otner Kieuu 

Bmul^rouikd. 

NEilNfAlOYTEI 

MOGEnKAlAYP 

0EO4>IAAMNH 

MHZXAPIN 


No. 350. 

hJjuhlc pccletul. 

AYPZnTlKOLTPO'frl 
MOYEKTHCATOTOHP . 
ON ENXIKH A EYOH C ETA1 

aytockaihtynhay 

TOYTPy4>nNtANHKil 

anaytoccyn. nPHC 
.lEPnAEOYKEZEETA. 
LAt 
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No* SSL 

Durial'^uivd mut l^ktL 

OAHMOXETEIM . 

MONlMONAPlZTflN * . 
TONAAMnAAAPKHNI . . 

SnTH POX KAI AflOAA . 
MHNOXAXKAHNON * . 
eEHNANrAIXTEnN . . 
AAIMONOXKAIEYXEB , , 
BAZTHXEIPHNHX , . * 
THZnOAEnZTOEPrO 
HZANTAKAItrAOnZ 
KAIAfOPANOMHZANTA 
XHZANTAKAinAPA^ . . 

No. S53. 

la the Agha'i hotuilL 

EPPHEOE 

AVPrEMEAAOCMHNABOYAEYTH , 
TOIErAYKYTATOl EFON EYC1N 
AYPH A101 EM H N A BTOYW AI n nOY 
BOYAEYTHrEPAin 
KAJAn^rnAPTATAIAIAEKT . 
lAinNEICOnPOEKHAEYCEN . , 
AAEA<K)N<MAinnONKAI , . 
THNRATPANKYPiAAAN 
KAlTHNEHAAEA^^Hlsf 
lOvnAyAANKHAEVeH 
E ET A I A E E t t A YT O 
HTECYNTP04>0E 
AYTOC<l>l AHTH 
KAtElTI N1 ETEPn 
zn N EYNXnPH CEI 
OEAANEntXEIPH 
EEIETEPONEOEI 
EENENKEJNAH^E 
TAmAPATOYASA 
NATOY 0 EOY M A C 
TElrAAIHNION 

No. 3S4. 

AgW> Kotuk. 

ETOYCriAM.E.A 

AYPMAPKIAKAlAYPZnTlKH 


No* 352* — hhc^H* 

[□ the Aghi^a hoiuk 
MCH lOCAHMA 
rOPACOYETPA 
NOCTOCYNKPOY . 
TONKAITONTPA 
AONCYNTHBXI 
M n C A . * .HA* 


appendix; V* 
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No- 334»— Coniinued. 

KATECKEYACANTOH PnON 
EAYTAiCKAi KPATilMl 

. . , CYNBin 
. .MAPKIAC 
KAJBTlNrzn 
* . .CYNXn 
_ . E I M E 
. * .. -TlM 
, . . Y I n N 
. . ,EAYTHN 

Xo* 3^6, 

Cutle HQ]. 

n AlAAKTIAKOE 
CH MEtorPA4>OC 
<J>YAHEAeH N AIAOC 
ZnN<t>PONnNTO 
M NHM ElON EYN 
TilSflMUKATEC 
KEYAEENEAYTfl 
KAin APeENonH 
THrYNAIKlAYTOY 

kaitoieteknoic 

ANTflNIAKAiTHTAY 
KYTATH AM M r AM N H 
MHCXAPIN 

No- 358. 

TEPT1 AAYTH 
Z^XKE'^PONOY 
ZAKATAXKEYAZ 
ENTOHPflONXYNT 
n£N K POYXnK 
AlXnrPA AflKE 
TUBH MH K EA . 

M I ATH AN EYr A 
EHON ETEeWNl 
TON AN APA AYTH 
ZKEAMr ANONTO 
NYONATHXKAI 

thtynajkiaytoy 
ETIZEniXIPHZieMXIEIZlTO 
N^IXKON^P 


No. 355. 

Aglii's KtniBk. 

AYPMENEKPATHCAC 
KAHntAAOYKATEE 
keyaeentohpuon 
EAYTHKETH PYN E 

kimoytatiakethy 

nMOYAAEHANAPn 
EITlEAEEniXElPH 
CEIGEmETlNAMETA 
METATHNEMHNTEAEY 
THNEETEAYTnnPOE 
TONBEON 


No. 357- 

BarilI.SriDnBd of Iilidilir 

nnAAAANTHN El 
NnxTPATinrnTH 
xriEiPHznpnTHX 
KAirnNlAinANAPI 
M NHMHZXAPINIXO 
HPnONOYAENlETE 
PllEHEXTAITEBHNA - 
EITIXAEEniXElPH 
XEIBHZElirrONtlS 
K0NXB4> 
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AFPENDtJC V. 


No, 559*—/Nrf* 


No. 360* 


aypmhnooiaocbtoyac 
KAH ni A AOY BOVAEYT H C 
KATECKEYACATOEMnPOC 
©ENCYNKPOYETONKAnOA 
AHNlXlVinKTYNAlKl 
AYTOYMEATINHKMHNO 
<MAfllCAEKAHniAAH 
EirONOt CKOtEAYTOE 
n EPinN BOYAHSH Cl 
ETEPON ECTAIAYTn 

nPOLTTONH 


AYPATTAAIETAY 
KHNOLKATEEKEY 
ALATOHPnONEAY 
THKAITOlCnPOKE 
KHAEYMENOIEKA* 
AYilTYXHOPEnT. 
HEEIZHNOYIOCMO * 
AYPAAEHANAPOCEI 
, ICAANETEPOCEniC 
, NENKHTTNAECTE 
AYTnn POCTONGEON 


No. 561* 

AMIANTHKAt 

THEKrONn 

tatianhmne 

AZXAPINETE 
PHAEOYAE 
N I EHEXTAI 
0EIN AITIN A 
ElAEMHOniXE 
PHZASe HZI £ IXTON 
♦lZKONHB4> 


No, 

MYPirMOX KATEZ KEY A 
ZENTON BHMON EAYTH 
KAITATlATHrYNAl K 1 EI 
AETlZETEPOZEniXEI 
PH Z EIX XIPIZTOYY rOY 
MOY M Y PI ZMOYeHZEl 
EIZT0N4'IZK0NKB^ 


No. 363. 


.kaithmhtepi 

MEATlNHKAlTflYinrAl 
nKAlTnAAEA<l»IlMOY 
KAAETEPHAEOYAENIE 
EECTAITE©NHNAIXX 1 PIC 
TXlNnPOr AMENHN 
OEAEANEniTHAEY 
C EIELTA 1 AYTXl n PO C 
TONZnNTASEON 
KAINYNKAIENTHKPI 
ZIMIIHMEPAKAAON 
TO rH PAN KAITOM H m 
lANTPlCXElPjaKAKONKA 
AONTOONHCKEINOIIETO 
ZHNYBPIN^EPEIHAPHNTO 
THPOCKAH^EPEinPOCO 
REION 



APPEJJtIJS T. 




No, 3C4. 

BurUI-pKtund of Uhek.!^ 

AYPZflTlKOCE* , 
xnKAirvNAiKr 
TATIATOHPnON 
KATACKEYACEN 
nPOCTOMETEP. 
ONKHAEY0HNA , 
flCEANTICKHAEY 
CEIEIC0HCEITniEP 
llTATn4>ICKnH4> 


No, 365. 

lOYAIAEAYTH 
KAITHANAPIAA 
MAKAIlOYAIA 
NHTHeYrATEP , 
KAirAinrnrA 
. PHKAI , EBHPE 
. Hn . * NSYrAT 
PIMNHMHZXA 
PfN EIAETI£E 
TEPON EniXEI 
PHXEieHNAIT, 
NAGHXEItZTO 
N I Z K O N X ^ 


No. 366, 

Modquc in 

KAZrOZTEiMOeEOY 
znN EAYTHTOH PHON 
KATEZKEYAZENKAI 
THrVNAlKlAYTOYAr . 
<HAOYAENlAEETEPn 
EEEXTAITE 0 N H N Al XH 
PIZEfM HTI HASH H 0 YrA 
THPMOYAn4>IONnPO 
THZHAYKIAZOAEEni 
X El P H ZAZ n APATAYTA 
eHZAIIZTON KAIZA 
POZ4>IZKONJ^ 


VOL. [L 


No. 367' 

In tliD DurtpJ-tnuiint- 
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A.f V* 
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rAY KHNEn . H 
CETOH PflON^^ 
EAYTnKAlTHnr 
NAIKlAYTOYAMrA 
KAlTOtCTEXNOIC 
ETEPflAEOYAENI 
EHECTAlTEeHNAI 


No. 360* 

I LVSGEM ELVS 
EQAKMORVM 
CVSTOSEV 
TAXIAECONIV 
CM ERENTI FECIT 
lAOXrEMEAOlIin 
nEY£OnAOi|>YAAH 
EYTAHIAZYM Bia 
MNHMHZXAPIN 
EnomzEN 


No. 370* 


No. 371 * 


SEO^MAOE 

neikhcym 

BiaMNHMHC 
XAPINKAIE 
, YTnZn N 

ehoiheen 


. NEIK .TOEIOYAIANOY 
EnOlHCENTOMNHMEl 
onteptiaaoykoy 
TOYTA lOYMPniAIKAt 
EAYTnZHN 


No, 372 . 


No. 373-— EmirHof^aH /Cwki*. 


Oa> Ifcfge &lab of mBiblc. 

MHAAN 

AION(&A 

NONXE 

XONXn 

ekthziz 

KAIXEIA1/ 

,aPTHZ 

THZKAlXn 

eaythneye 


On tbc rdcks. 

AHOYAAIEIO 

YKAIAOYKIACAIAYT 

OICAinOlHCANZn 

NTEC 


No. 374-— Saiidukii. 

On m jiAlisUl ui tbe tlmi. 
ElPHNHTOlCriAPArO 
YClNnAClNAHOTOY 

0 E O Y 

aypaachanapoc 

mapkoyotojnea 


» o 
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APPEND13C V, 


No. SJA. — Ccntinued. 


N€OYAN6CTHCA 
€ I 1st I K AT H C E I CTO 
PTHCYM ITONKA 
AAOYCTAYKVTATA 
MOYT€KNAe€C. , 
T € IM HTA€N t PH N H 
TOY0€OY€NK€NTOY 


On anotber oi tikc itaie. 

EltTHNAE 
TOH WTO 
NKOINO 

ntwna 

AEA| bi 
N 


TOYC€THCATHN€ITI 

MHNKAPINMNHMHC 

€Yr€NtHKAmAPK€A 


AHKAIAAEiANAPn 


K€M AK€ AON IK€NON 


NfHTOtCrAYKYTATOIC 
TEKNOIC . TO . CYnOENA 
KePONONHCEIClNTO 
THCZtOHCMEPOC 
OCANAER . * OCKO+IEE 
NOCTWTYN BWTOYTW 
AM,AT€KNAXU)CI 


No. 375 ^— 


Od two lidsi of a colcimiu 


A ...... 

A. . .OCL . . 
TOtCKY ..... 

♦AOYAM,... 
. . . . AN .... 

KAUfrAO Y A K 
KA l^AA . . HON 
KAIOYAAK . . . 

An. . . 


.......HAN 

. . . . OI CTOA 
...... .NION 

.K . . . 

.....AOYAOY 
. . XAAKWNCTANTIN 
. . NIWKAK^AKA . . WN 
.TEINtOIAOKtMCWN 


o r 
n ME 


No. 376 - — Surt»en/A. 

AA11 € N OC A M M FAY K YT ATWZ WTIN W M 
MNHMHCXAP(N1CKEC€M0YNK0YM!N0C 
AAAK€NM€AJW. . OMOAWCTITETIKMENOC 

OCANAEKAKtOCHYHCETEKNAAU) 
PAENTY . . HTON 
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No. 377-— S/tefifr.. 
Oa t F vlnimi. 

OYANAHOCAAMAC 
T€KNU)AtO * * 
AAMAAIMNH 

mhcxapin 

KAieAYTWZtON , 

A4Kt>IACKAI 

AMMIAC 

HATPIOYA 

ANAEUJMNH 

mhcxapin 


No. 378. 

In mwiUl 

FYNAIKl^^AO} PATH CAY 
TWN0P€nTHMN H M H C 
XAPIN 


No. 37&. 


la th« will af a mraque- 


AtQAAOXEAATHnHI 
EAYTOYFYNAI Kl<l>IAOr 
TOPriAZKAIMNHMHZ 


AiriNlOYXAPIN ^ __ 

4>PAZ NNnNlHNONOXAXeON’llIlSAEeANOYXA 

HAeEXAnAAl.AiTA. ..... ; 


. .HN 


■ ’ ' ■ . EITieYATEIPA 

.* ■ \ . .©ENTOTPCW* 

. . .oznomoRPiNAeiKiA 

. . , . . MATAnAP0ENlHr 

^ , ozmoipaiaepohimoi 

' OYHEINEAEAOnArAPENNEOTHT , . . ■ 
.ENOZnAlAAZOP^ANH 
. . llZTHinOAIEIITPiXI . kaizonoahta 
N EY0EYNOI n ANT ATYXH BIOTON 


ZEMEYZTHAAAN. - * - . AI0ONOYKAAIXH0E 

OYTOrTANAYTANMOlPANEMOIAAXETAl 
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Xd, 330. 

Oa Um unue 

AYPMAPKEINAAOYI 
ZEAAinXilE. 
MHBHPYAAIA 
NXllAinANAPr 
MNHMHZXA 
. PIN 

OZANTOYTHTn 

MNHMATIKAKflX 

nOlHZElOIKn 

BIHTnxnMATI 

AYTOY 


No. 381. 

In M burfiJ-groiuiid. 

ON. 

TTO. 

AMOI. ...... 

AUCAAI ..... 

. NHAPOA .... 

. . . Moyn . . . 

. , . EINAPI , . . 
.... INANH . , 

No. 332. 

At 1 foiDIItllD. 

0 . L , MENOPHOIT 
CALLrCCEA . SALVETE 
LES 


No. 333.^//iyAifiw. 

At the hot bithi. 

EYAAM ...... 

KAiEAYrnznN 

MNHMHCXAPIN 

€1 . CNICCAOYNKNOYM . NIKAKON 
A AAA KETZCIP A KEOI n€ 1€CK ET IT 
TETlKMENAAniCAAEiniSlOY 


No. 334.^ — Kadun Hhatia. 

Id the 1 »iri||l-g;rDuiuL 

AYPH A1AAOM N AA N EC 
thcatwfaykyta 
T tor AYKYTATU) MOY 
ANAPITINOYTW 
EYAAKECTATWAI 
AKONOYTHCTOYeEOY 
A n ACE KAH Cl ACTO) N 
TWNNAYATWNANEC 
THCAMNHMHCXA 
PIN 
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No. 3S5. 

No* 386* 

[n tbe vbU nf the Klun. 

aypaatoyc 

AYPIAAIOC 

TAAN€CTHCA 

ZU5TIKOC 

MeNGYNTOlC 

THIAIAM . . PI 

Y€lOICMOY 

ArOYCTH 

AeiOYKAIXP. 

KeeAYTWZtJN 

CAN0OYKAI 

. PONU3NAN€C 

♦ 1 P M OY K A1 

THCATHNC 

nonnhct.. 

THAANTAYTHN 

©OITATPOC 

MNHMHC 

TWrrYKYTA 

XAPIN 

TU) M OYAN 
A P t M M {0 
M N H MH C 

No. 387- 

No. 388. 

AYPnWAAA 

AYPMAMAC 

TAYKWAN 

€ 1 M € N OC 

apifaykyka 

AYPAOMNH 

T W M N H M 

rVNEKirAY 

HCXAPINXAI 

KOITATHKAI 

ATHZWCA 

AlATWZtiJN 

MNHMHCXA 

PIN 


No* 389* 

AOH AlOCACeCOCC 
* €<*>PONA€IAATOAOy 
AON lAiePITOYNOM AAe 
T AONOVn PO n ATOIC 
Cr€KAAOYTOCAPMPNCI 
0tCCYNTHAAEA<frHAP 
NONNAYaVKAAnOYP 
N lOYBCPANCCTHCA 
MCNTWrAYKYTATlO 
HMWNAA€A^WMNH 
MHC XAPIN 


No. 390. 

TAIOCrOYAIOC 
riAYAOCnAYAH 
eYFATPIKAtTH 
CYN BIWMNH 
M H CX AP 1 N 
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No, 391, 

AINANTWNIO 

KAi 4 >povrroc 

Z(jONT€CAN€C 

THCAM€NAIAO 

KAAnwA^eoNi 

ANTWNIOYBOY 

TirCMnOA€ 
OTAnANTAnC 
nOA€lTOVCA 
M€NOCArCAP 
HAC€2AKniOOP 
. YCACHArAPXH 
riANTAANCN 
4€WC€KT€A€CAC 
KAITHMH 
TPIHMWN 
KAA,ONnWNlA 
HAY 

€TIA€€YtOCANTW 
THrAYKYTATH 
CYMBrw . BACIH 

AAMIANO . 

AAOAT 

CANH . 

TAMI 

€CTlO . 

MNHM . 


No, 392. 

enerAHot. . 
KAIB€CTHC. 
AUJK€N€N. , 
NHXPYCrOY . 
KAfl€PAAr, . 
KWBAATIA. . 
AnOrPA^HN . 
TOrCI€POIC , 
A6KAITOTP . 

epONK-ec, 
0HKAKAl<frA , 
rCBKAieK . N . 
€INA€k . , rp 
Yn€PAYTOy/ 
TeA€INA 
AYTOV€K/ 
ITOYMAJ 

bakapito 

KAIKTHT 


No. 393. 

AYPAOMNACYNTtOYU) 

MOYKON W N I K€CYNTUJ 
TAM B P W MO YnerPOY AN 
C©HCAM€NTwrAYKV 
TATWMOYANAPI 
I tJ ANOYn P€C8YT€PO 

ymnhmhcxapin. 


No, 394. 

AYPAAAHCKEAO 
M N A H rVN H A YTOY 

hayaeinhkeoyenoyc 

THKECABEINHTEKNOIC 

rAYKYTATOlCMNHMHC 

XAPlN§KEAr 

AVTOICZUJNTEC 
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No. 39S, 

AYPZWTI 

KOCTCOrAY 

KYTATWMOY 

AACAOWHA 

TPlKeiW 

A€rAKONtO 

AN€CTHCA 

MNHMHCXA 

PIN 


No, ADG. 

IMHPOCnPE 
CBYCANEC 
THCATOY 
rAYKYTA 
TOYMOYOl 
MOY HOY 
THTAO H 
M N H M H C 
. * . IN 


No. 397- — 


No, 393. 


N€OCHAIK€ri.P 
NOCKAYTONCNGA 
A€KIT€OP€CTINOC 
n PECBYTEPOCn ATPH 
. . * -CAerOKHWN 
. . . . \NTAA . . 


AYPA^POKTEINA 
iOVAIANOCTEO 
. AEYTOIA^P. . 

KA * * ^ t t 


No. 399 .—Ladik {Lutfdicfa No. 400* 


Oiil 1>urUI-groucid. 


In B burul^mniitl. 


A TI TTIA N . 
KABPWNAA<fr* * 
NOCAPXIEPE . 
TAIWKABPUJ * 
AA^^PHNlJl)AA . 


AYP EYTYKIOCKAI 
<^AA KYPIAKOCKAI 
♦AA ttUTINOCANeCTH 
CAMENTWrYKVTATWrO 
N l€YC€ B1OY KA ITH M HTPJ 
EYBIAMNHMHCXAPfN 


No* 401 * 
tn the villige. 

0OC 

KAtiOYAiOC 
AIMIAIANOC 
TOrcrAYKYTATO f C 
rONEYCIMNH 
MHCXAPIN 


No. 102* 

la tlie vlHig?. 

AYPMOYNA 
CPAEEIN M 
AN APIKAl E 
AYTHZWCA 
KAITATEKNA 
AYTWN KPi 
MEINOCKAI 
EYPYTENHC 
KAIEYTENIA 
2 o 


VOL, tJ. 



JlPPEN&IIC V. 


4 ft 2 


No. 403* 

to tb« buT^tl-ground. 

♦A AOE* .0* * 
KACTOPOC* . 
YPAPIOYAN6C* * * 
TONTITAON * * 
AYKYTATLJMOY* * 
IITOAYXPONTO* . 
TAAPOYAYPAN . * 
ATOlCIKJeiNO * . 
M0VT€KN01C * . 
MHCXAP1N 


No. 405. 

In cbusTteriv 

GEOIl 

XEBACTOIZ 

EYEPfETAlZ 

SHZEYZ 


No. 406* 

D M 

VALERIAECLEO 
patpaefecit 

TAELAMIANTVfeAVG 
L! BPROCCON tv 
GISVEBENE 
MERENTICVM 

qvavixitannib 
X EX P ECVLIot P 
SEtVSSC RIP81T 
VALERIVSAN 
D P O N 1 C V S 


No* 404, 

n . AtAtOC 
CWCeCNHC 
lOYAlAKAAY 
AIArYNAIKI 
MNHMHCXA 
PJNKAIEAYTW 
ZWN 


No. 407* 

On of n iLili. 

*...*.,* ION 

. YPEIAEKA 

* * * * nPAPMAZr 
. . - - . NOrXXET 

* * * .AYZHMON 
. ZTAMIAN 

* * * .ONEHAPXE 
. , * * EZBKAIAN 
, . - * .XEIMAKE 
. * * *ONAHMOY 
. * * . ZBKAtANTi 
. * * EIWNRONO 
. .ATTAHMOYPO 
. * . RATONMAKE 
. . AlOZKAAnOYP 

* .APXtEPAXAM 
. . . * -ElkONrWE 

. . , * eaytoyoi 

. * * * N 


No. 408. 

Foontno anr ihc tent. 

. lAION * lAIOVi . 
. NER . * * AeONA 
rOPA..MHZAN 
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40ii^-^Centi»ued. 

TAENA , , nZYrON 
AYPTP * . . NOYOl 
n POIT . , AI^Y 
AflNZ TONE 
AYTHN . *TPnNA 
KAIEYE, .ETHN 


No. 409 .“A'&rti^^A. 

In the qIJ wnll. 

AYiA N W N KAl ZU)T IKOCA 

OKIM€JCT€XN€ITAl 

€YXAPICTOYMENTOIC 

T€CCAPCrNCT€MMAClNTHOlKOC 

NI ACKAl HCYXIW eEOAOCJOYTUJ 

nPOCTATHKAIM€TAnA€HC€YNO 

€nrM€AHCAM€NW 


No. 410.— 

AYP A NT r n ATPO CKCACOY 
CYNTHrTNEKIMOYAY. RAY 
AH ANACTH C A M€ NTOfCTE 
KNOICH M W N OYA A€NT» K€ 
rA!U)K€€AYTOICZWNT€C 
MNHMHCXAPIN 


No. 411 .—FdiiL 

K0ANNHCKA!A<l>eONlOC 
KAIAI Kr N NI OCCYNTH PAY KY 

tath h M(jn m ht pi AYPM a 

rNHKAITHAAEA4>HHMa>N 
AYPBACI AICCHZIONTEC 
T W nO0€ 1 NOT AT W H M W N n 
ATPIAYPArKINNIWANECTH 

menthncthahnmnkmhc 

XAPIN 


2 D 2 ^ 


Ari'EN'DIX W 
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'So. 412. — Koniffeh. 

Ib ibc witu of B house. 

OYANTAAAAO . H CME 
NEAHMOYCYNTOiC 
AAEA^OICM EN EAH 
MflTHnATPlKAINlNEI 
TH EAYTHN M HT PI KAI AN 
. ATHEAYTflN AAEA<^H 
MNHMHCXAPIN 


Nq, 413 » — Ai^em KieiiL 
BunBl'^rouiMl. 

NOYMHNJOC 
MOYCAIOY 
KO. .TATHI 
MHTPIMNH 
MHC€N€KA 


No. 414* — Ntsaar. 

Uaefa dBmunL 

NAPIMEIAI 

ECKYPI 

MNHMHCX* * * N 


No* 415^'*— Hittar* 

On t ilih of vuublfr 

TIC.OC JOYAIANOC THNITOCEAYTW 

lOYHlNAClAlC CCKOYNAH KA1CAB€!NH KAIAPPOYNTIOl 

Att * WKAIOYENOYCT _ 1AAEAWIC KAIAPPOYNTI-* 

nOP4>YPItii> ***,,. IKAIAPPOYNTIA nPOKAl . lO . 

APPOYN * . . . . eYPATPI 


No* 416.— Soon a Dere. 
On the roe)!f. 

ATIKH€Ol I I A O r 
AlC_ J 1_ E 


No* 417-— Edr^t Ki&ii. 

On ■ niuble h](kdt. 

iOYAIOCABACKA 

NTOCKAIlOYAIA 

lOYAILOKARtTW 

nitwhatpiane 


No. 418*—Jfor* 

On B nutblf ^ 1 , 

t MNHM HTa3<M 
AOXPICTWCTPAT 
IW TUJ0€ O A U) PO Y 
OYOKCTOHNACUA 
NECinOtHCl 
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Nd. ^19*— Tyami, 

On M omilnr cumuiCn 
KENN APPIOY ANXa 


Nu* 420*—Mirf. 


No* 421.— Near Ak GhieuL 


On ■ block of tolthle, 

MoETN ATIOL 
MAPElNOCErNA 
TIAA4^POAElEI 
ATH EAYTOY 
CYMBIWAMEM 
riTWCCYMBJtjJE 
ENMNHMHCXA 
PIN 


On A tomb in the rocki. 

* * * * * n - - - * * 

TONH PU>ON * . . 
TA*TONTEKN[OIV 


No. 422> — Near Char la. 

On n bittltea <Uib- 

<|>AAUJNI. ..... 
THPKA1MH .... 
AI0AAON ..... 


No. 425*— Bin Bir KiHsfeA, 

Will of cfanictL 

EYXHNHCI 

OYTiBEPlOY 


No* 424* — Casm&a, 

In A bEniMl.grOOtni. 

TATAC B ABOGN NAN AOYAEAI SYt AT 
lEPICCAEnAYTHNANECTHCENKAIlM 
M A0 (NTH N EAYTH C ANe+l A N 
MNHMHCXAPINOMOttJC 
ANECTHCCN 

KAINEPCi 10NKAI8ANBA 
eYPATEPA 


No* 42i-— Bossafa. 

On n mublc ffs^nuoil. 

. . . .C OYAB8ACIOC 
, . . . CENEAYTON 
. . . . ATHNMAPlOY 
. . * * NArKA AYTON 
. . . . MHC XAPfN 
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No. 426-— habrs. 


Ob a cdtnlDii bckiif Lhc nuH*. 

HKOn . 

€YTYXI1 .***.,. 

. ArOPIKON 

. NW GYW 

. . .€ICeB 

No> 427* 

On p 4 Nlim«ac of tiiumph^ ucit. 

AYTOKPATOPIKAI5:APie€illAAPJANmC€BACTni 
YiniTPAIANOVYinrG€OYN€POYAYinNni , . 
I CAY P€I1N H BOYAH KAI OAH MOC 


No» 43S[» 

On ft IftTRe CDlEimn anUudi* ibc 

AYTOKPATOPA 
KA( 2 APAiOY. , . 

. lONAIOKA .... 

. .ANfON€yC€BC 
TYXHCCBACTO. 
KAIAYTOKPATOP 
CAP 

•r •■ ■■ 4 « wr^l 4^9# 

No. 439. 

On ft ftljib oat4i4e tlie ruins. 

T . o . . . NOAniOYAYPZei 


No. 430* 


On ft IftT^ mnrUc lilfth. 

YnEPTHZAYTOKPATOPOirrPAlAN . . 
AAPIANOYKAIZAPOZZEBAXTOYZ . 
THP1A. KAIAIUNIOYAIAMONHZME 
TATOYZ . NnANTOXAYTOYOlKOY 


No. 431. 

On ft broken ftretuEzifc. 

. . TOKPATOPOZKAIZAPOZTAIAIOYA 
OYZAi A M ON M XKAITOYZ 
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No. 432. 

Ob i tnbHilc >U!b- 

A r A0 HTYXH 

YREPTHC. . * NIOYAYTOKPATOPOCKAIC. . . 
MAYPHAlOYANT(ji>N€INOYC€BACTOYAPM€NI . . 

MHAtKOYnAPeiKOYnnTYXHCT€KArNe . 

KA1 AiWN rOYAIAMON HCKAtTOYCYMDANTO . 
AVTOYOIKOYKAnePACYNKAHTOVKAIAHMOY . . 
MAlLJNTHKYPIAnATPIAIMMAPIOCMMAPJOY 
nrOYYIOCtAAOYJANOCniOCAPXiePACAMC 
NOCTHNCTOANK€IONtji}fSierKOCin€ISIT€ 
KArTAeNAYTHCPrACTHPrAn€ISfT€CYNTW 
'PA AIA W M ATI € m r AOT€ IMI ACKATACK€YACe N € K 
TWNIAItji>NCYNAPXI€PACAM€NHCAYT(jJKAIAYPH 
. . ACA0HNAlAOXTHCrYNAlKOC 


No. 433* 

W»( Cif the niina, n«r « swcpptuigui- 

MAPlCAPXr 

AJAKUJNKA 

A(jJC€ZYnH 

PCTHCACTW 

AAWCN0A 

A€K€IT€ 


No. 4iJ4.^0j!'otf Bounttr, 


On ■ in|Hik:bibl inuDumeiit 

..... AYPKACTtOPHKCX: 

* . . . 0HC€NTONnANe€P 
. naytoyzeyaanicaypikoytoi 

€YCW<|>0 NKAinAN APJCTO 
KAf €Y €PT€ 

No* 435, 

On t bcciknn pcdutil. 

. OHMHOHNAlTHNnOAiNTAC 

* . * . . AOrnACnP€CB€rACKArAP€TAC€NnAN 
TJKArPtiJ€NAP€TWCANT€IOXOYAY , , . * 

, AlCAMeNONKOnWNHANAAOMATA 
nPOrONWPsrT€T(jt>NKTiCANTWNT . . . * . . 
nOAlNKAIAOrMATITHCiePACCYNKAH , . * 
T€TeiMHM€NlON 
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APPK^fnl^ V, 


No. 4S6. 

On A p«rie4t«]. 

€YKAPniAC 
M X 


No. 438.— TH» Maden. 

Pcddu) ivow lb* bciiJg^. 

. OYKlOCOP€CTOY 
.AYPOHAAAICITHC 
ATYnOCAP€IA€YX 
HN 

No* 440 .—Ail Bhar^hehu 
Od « bmkcn pedcaUL 

NANNACTOY 
AN€CTHC€ N €AYTW 
KAlBAeejNTHNEA 
YTOYFYNAIKA 


No* 437 . 

Ott A pcdjcstiL 

AYPAPAU) 

KYPIAAAC 

n A. 


No. 139. 

At A rountRin* 

. AONl * * * OINOC N 
. . .OCKAieiMMAN 
. . * rYNAIKAAYTOY 


No. 441* 

At m fo[LQt«iit. 

IPAI0BOYA 
inATEPAAY 
. AITHNMHT 

* * NBANKAI 

* * -THNrYN 
, - * . EKNAIP 

* , . M 


No* 4-12*—A'^ai- 


On ■ petldtiil of vdlow ra»rble. 


TICLAVDIOCAESARI 

AVCGERMANICO 

SACRVM 

MAN NIVSAFRJCAN VS 
LEGEtVSDEDlCAVJT 


No. 4l3 .—Kara Euran. 

In the burLt].g;tntindr 

A1M M AN OYH P A N i A N rV N AIKA AYTOYM N H M 
XAPIN 

No. 444* 

Al R fodiitun. 

IZAN€CI 
CEN6CTOPA 
TON A A€A40N A YTU) 
NANeCTHCEN 
MNHMHCXAPIN 


appendix V. 




No, 445. — Kura Euran* 

Om t MpulcUnl nHjnuiqeiit. 

PAK . . , . AHPONOMOCANeCTH 
IMMATlNOYAPOCevrATCPA 
MNH MHC XA ' PrN 


No» 446. 

On a inarblp Uoc^. 
rAIOCTYAAl , CAOY 
KrOYYiOCZH 


No, 447,—jSrtrfi Bheher. 

Od m. block of muJbtc. 

uj NC 4iec>-e^Y AA k3n n 


No, 443, 

On I. coliuDn in tbe bDiiMl^gioDcu). 

RAIANVSHAO , . 

NVS ..* 

XXX .. 

XXIX 


On the other 

APOLLON lA 


No, 44tJ.—IJortow, 

Id the wiU of A hooac. 

lOZNiElMOYN 
KNOYM A N11 r A KOYN A B 
B I PETO AINIM M Y P ATOE 
NIA. , ,IMrAnZTiM£KA 
T, , TITTETI KM ENOS EITOY 


No. 450,— Otou Bf>rtQu. anc, Ap^Uonia. 
Jd m gUnlen. 

TONATNON 
K A 1 A I K A I O N 
EHITPOnON 


VUL, Tl. 


490 
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TOVZEBAXTOY 
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